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America’s War Guilt 


a condemning the actions ofa Western 
\sians have to be particularly careful 
‘ accusations of prejudice; partisanship 
i-Western feelings. If one could 
' quote passages from the pages of 
(imale to prove one’s case against 


fn jnation, that would 


À 


certainly be 
purpose. About 
. *inhuman conduct in Vietnam, one 


c achieving one’s 


all one’s condemning facts and argu- 
‘the pages of the British weekly New 

which said, “Mr. Michael Stewart 
the British government does not 


$ o,° s . : EN t 
atrocities. But this is prńšsely 
s been doing ever since America --~~- 


ilved in Vietnam. For the meth ee 
his war has been waged ae 
s, and by any definition ` 
,  sast of all the Britis 
l Sources. =“ inform - 
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steel pellet canisters; of gas in let?’ 
of helicopter gun-ships again’ 
herbicides and other poisons ag 
countryside all these are ofi 
tted policy, against which ; 
has uttered not one syllat’ 
Americans have assisted, ; 
or spectators, in the, 
that they have gunnec 
and witnessed the l 
cold blood is a m 
and simple docur’ 
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excuse by saying, “They also did things like ground like what he has desci 
that”. For no civilised human beings can Americans may be expected to bt 
imitate the conduct of,snakes, hyenas and 
leopards for the reason that those creatures 
follow their base insticts and bite helpless 
blind persons, eat up little babies and kill 
for the sheer joy of killing. Another contri- 
butor in the above quoted British journal 
finds a scientific reason for the behaviour of 
some American soldiers in Vietnam. ‘‘Civili- 
ation is a frail thing’*. He says. “Itis so 
rd to construct a pattern of behaviour 
which our more barbarous insticts are 
{bdued, so easy to unleash them again. The 
\[lesson of Hitlerism is‘not that the German 
le are evil but that even the most 

1 societies can revert so rapidly and 

My to barbarism, The Germans were 
“highly educated people on earth; 


and senselessly barbarous at times. N 
not however, give a reason forthe sh 
of villagers; men, women, boys, gil 
infants, by the Vietcong, who did aot 
a background of genocidal excesses liki 
of the Americans. In fact, all nar 

in a barbarous manner if they are 

ted from so doing. The British; 
mercilessly in India after the Sip 
They chopped off the fingers of Inc 

with a view to help Manchester \ 
They also tortured political prisonei, 
put them in infected cells, and shi 
hundreds of men, women and chi 
Jaliwanwalla Bagh. We supposét 
soldiers too had not always acted scr 


ethically and-in the best tradition ç 
‘ays the most self-disciplined and culture. Some races have eaten | 
apable of the highest reaches prisoners of War, others have bur 
sophy and science; profoundly believers at the stake. Christian mi 
and law-abiding—originators, een fed to wild animals—we co’ 
system of law whieh we, and endlessly giving a comprehensive 2 
cans, have inherited. Their atrocities committed by human con, 
“sry was profoundly frigh- It will serve no useful purpose; fdr t 
\d. We should recognise commit these crimes are not true fe 
to the Germans could, Marxism not of Democratic Ide? 
s equally sophisticated Vietnam War began because some 
we human communities wanted all \ 
as an unprecede- to accept their communism asa poľ 
‘r eyil. It is a and some wanted non- Communi 
“of genuine cracy to prevail in South Vi 
menthe Americans helped the latter incr, i 
r “digen eventually, became fully involved’ 
i ' The Russians and the Chinese, 
rth Vietnamese from behir 
“t actually taking part . 
guilt of the War in | 
R of nations in vat 


oe were, ™sted 






toned for to a limited extent by 
ome criminals. But the war, as such, 
atrocity of wider dimensions. Those 
se wars and thereby create great 


v -hat ideology they recite or sponsor. 
J 7 e to bring others to accept your 
' volitical ideology or social institu- 
evil and should be stopped when 
} ‘it begins. We have seen some 
this kind of propagation of ideals 
(hese must be stopped right now. 
we may have a Vietnam in India 
id the soldiers of other nations 
. | men, women and children in 
$ {Democracy or Communism. 


an 


hy the Vietnamese Fight 
| is now divided into two states, 
iam and South Vietnam. This 
eme South-East Asia has been the 
tiny races of people who have been 
‘dom and have always fought for 
jights. Two thousand years ago 
North Vietnam (then called Nam 
under the domination of the Han 
China. In the Tenth Century the 
managed to become independent, 
acknowledged a loose sort of 
einty from time to time. Vietnam 
ed up into several regions which 
wriously at different periods. The 
ag, Annam, Cambodia, Champa, 
in-China, Laos etc were found 
e French tried to dominate this 
the 16th Century to the end of 


igury and the French language 


yho 


rm 















}gories of Vietnam and when they 
ed, the Vietnamese reorganised 
into different states among which 
ommunist state of North Vietnam. 


NOTES 3 


The other important state was a kingdom in 
South Vietnam which overthrew its king and 
became a republic. After this the Communists 
wanted to convert that Republic to a 
‘Communist state and the people of the Re- 
public resisted the efforts made by the 
North Vietnamese to establish their 
type of totalitarian government over South 
Vietnam. The two Vietnamese States are 
similar in size, population, education, economic 
development, military strength and in many 
other respects. There are no particular histori- ' 
cal, cultural or other resons for which the two 
Vietnams should of necessity combine to form 
one state. Chances are that such a combina- 
tion will not be stable and the two will split up 
again if they combined. 

Although there are more than a hundred 
thousand North Vietnamese soldiers at “‘the 
front’? and many more South Vietnamese and 
Americans facing them; much of the “fight”? 
is carried on by guerillas, fifth columnists, 
peasants, workers, students and plain clothes 
adherents of the two ,political groups of 
Vietnamese. The fight is carried on by 
terrorism, assassinations, arson loot and attacks 
on civilians of the most ruthless and inhuman 
type. Very large numbers of villagers 
involved in these fights and their minor 
children and womenfolk take an active part in 
the fight. Attacks on villages and the destruc- 
tion of the property of village dwellers, accom- 
panied by mass-killings have become quite 
common in the 


are 


two states. Bombing and 
shelliag also affect the village people more than 
the organised soldiers of the two groups. The 
war in Vietnam, therefore is largely carried on 
by civilians. cf both sexes and all ages and the 
soldiers also attack civilians of every description 
in a savage and barbarous manner which the 
civilised world looks upon with horror and 
utter disgust. They feel that this war has 
degraded humanity to he level of beasts. No 
political ideology, however superior from the 
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moral intellectual or ecgnomic point of view, 
would be worth establishing by the slaughter of 
toddling infants, boys and girls and non- 
combattant men and women. And that is 
what is happening in Vietnam for the establish- 
ment of Democracy or Communism, The 
Americans are very much concerned about this 
moral degeneration that has set in among their 
It is the Americans who published all 
facts relating to mass murders carried out by 
U. S. We have not come across any 
confessions from the Communists so far but we 
are sure the Communists also disfavour these 
humanity which their 
soldiers and guerillas commit. The wars in 
which men descend to low bestial savagery 
should be stopped by international effort, as a 
part of the world’s endeavour to establish 
human rights wherever men live in organised 
communities, 


soldiers. 


troops. 


base crimes against 


F 
Organised Anti-Socialism 


We hear a great deal about socialism now a 
days. The persons who talk about socialism at 
all hours have also discovered certain very easy 
methods of converting an individualistic,acquisi- 
tive and exploitation prone community into a 
society of self-less persons who render service to 
others without ever trying to make any per- 
sonal profit. Persons who have the correct 
socialistic outlook, give as much as they can 
and take only what other fellowmen willingly 
give. There is no attempt to grab, to hood- 
wink or to cheat, to put any pressure of any 
kind on any one in order to get some thing 
extra out of him. In true socialism there is no 
stealing, no robbery, no food adulteration, no 
watering of milk—in short no anti-social 
activities of any kind by persons, who put their 
own gains above everybody else’s rights or 
human necessities. In fact much of what one 
finds to condemn in human society arises out of 


the selfish man’s anti-socialism rather than 






























from any basic faults of any kind in sd 
nisation. Where men are moral 
scrupulously follow the teachings of { 
prophets and saints, even monarc 
capitalism have not harmed the weak 
qualified and those who lack’ personal 
or powerful friends. It is the individual’ 
immoral desire to acquire what is not rį 
and his insatiable ego; that causes hum: 
to suffer from want, exploitation and pi 
All injustices, unfair practices, persecuti 
denial of rights are the result of immorg 
to acquire unfairly what rightfully b 
others. Just as socialism is prescribed 
wishers of humanity as a cure for humai 
and lack of social security, so do all 
recommend the removal of anti-social 
found in immoral and criminally selfish 
men and women. If one were to w 
relative advantages of introducing soci 
removing anti-socialism, the latter wil! 
be adjudged as being more potent and 
tageous than the former. 
In India there are too many pers 
have no social sense of right and wrong. 
go by their own personal chances of gaj 
no matter what sort of social organisa 
set up, these immoral. types will soon! 
way to make improper use of th 
systems. If banks are nationalised, 
not prevent misuse of power. It 
guarantee any granting of equal facilities 
opportunities to all persons. Favouritisy 
unfair deals will continue. 
People who are anti-social and are 
to unfair practices quite often co 
work together in order to be mo 
and efficient in achieving their illicit 
Edmund Burke exhorted all who v 
good to organise and to work tq 
said “When bad men combine, th 
associate ; else they will fall one 
unpitied sacrifice in a contemptibl 


In India, if good men ‘wish to st 
wv 
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ould lose no time in organising to act jointly. 
cis already quite late; but there may be 
till some hope for the godly to defend them- 
selves from the onslaughts made by the 
ingodly. It is not merely a great danger for 
1e good, the just and the clean minded mem- 
ers of society; but it isa scourge that will 
Peventually destroy the nation. To quote Burke 
again, “Corrupt influence, which is itself the 
perennial spring of all disorder; which loads 
f us, more than millions of debt; which takes 
' away vigour from our arms, wisdom from our 
councils and every shadow of authority and 
credit from the most venerable parts of our 
constitution.” Corrupt influence is rampant 
in India. Large numbers of unscrupulous self- 
seekers have planted themselves in strategic 
positions watching for opportunities to carry 
out their evil designs. People who are not of 
| their mentality vastly out number them ; but, 
where the bad men are organised, the good 
have no unity, nor the ability act to collectively. 
If only the good could combine and act the 
k evil doers will soon vanish from the scene of 
their anti-social activities. But will the good 
take the trouble to organise? The bad men 
are looking for profit; so they combine in 
order to gain collectively. The good men have 
} no ideas of gaining anything ; so they devote 
themselves to the little things of life and ignore 
larger issues. 















Some one must make them feel 
fiat they are not doing their duty to the nation 

remaining’ disorganised. They may then 
smce their attitude and outlook. 


Towards Socialism 


re two ways of looking at socialism. 
s to declare that we shall organise 
my in a socialistic manner, come 
and without considering its conse- 
We 
omic development unconditionally 
utely. The other way is to build 
op socialistic type of economic institu- 


shall accept socialism as our 


NOTES 
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tions with a view to achieve greater produc- 
tivity, greater equality and to reduce exploita- 
tion and national waste of resources. If, in 
the second case, we find that private enter- 
prise will give us greater productivity; greater 
and more equitable earnings for the workers, 
less exploitation of the workers and the 
suppliers of raw materials, and fuller utilisation 
of national resofirces; we shall then stick 
to private enterprise. In other words, there 
shall be no total surrender to socialism as 
a matter of prinsciple by the people without 
considering its usefulness and effects. 

In India industries of various kinds per- 
haps employ less than 2% of the population. 
The total capital used by these productive 
units perhaps does not exceed 10,000 crores 
of rupees. In other types of productive work, 
such as, agriculture, transport, trade and 
finance, service, fishery, animal husbandry 
India employs at least 25% of her 
population and the capital employed viz in 
the shape of land, trees, rivers, lakes, reser- 


etc. 


voirs, road, railways etc. will also be greater 
than the industrial capital by 10 or 15 times. 
So, when we go in for socialistic efforts for 
objective we should 


advance the benefits 


achieving am economic 
do well to discover in 
For instance” 
when we desire to nationalise this industry 
that we should see what 
benefits will come of such arrangements. If 
there are no clear indications that nationali- 


accruing to society by our efforts. 


or’ institution, 


sation will increase gross productivity as well 
as the share of workers in the value produced, 
better utilisation of resources and other 
incidental gains to the nation at large; nation- 
alisation will merely mean changing over 
from private to state capitalism. It might 
even mean a fall in productivity, increased 
costs (not due to higher wages) and loss 


through mismanagement and :waste. As a 
matter of fact nationalisation quite often 
does not bring any gains to society; but 


ig « te ee 
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merely puts more power in the hands of the 
bureaucracy and enable the political leaders 
to distribute largesse to their camp followers. 
As far as we can judge nationalisation of any 
or all the industries of India cannot abolish 
poverty nor create greater employment or 
improved terms and conditions of service for 
the workers. Private enterprise has been 
of great use in the growth of the gross national 
product of India, as well as in capital growth 
and the establishment of a higher standard 
of liv.ng for the working classes. | Workers 
who are employed in organised industry 
earn much more than workers employed by 


the state or in agriculture, fishing, animal 
husbandry and similar occupations. There 
is another aspect of private enterprise. Profits 


usnally accumulate and increase the capital 
resources of the country. State managed 
enterprises usually mean establishments which 
run at a loss, For bureaucrats are seldom 
efficient in organising industry or in managing 
them scientifically and profitably. Nationa- 


lisation, therefore, of industries or other 
economic establishments, may not lead to 
increased. social well being, nor to any 


progress in the spheres of production, employ 
ment, improved standard of living and capital 
formation. To make a fetish of social ownership 
of the means of production cannot necessarily 
‘play a vital part in the removal of poverty 


from India. For India’s poverty cannot be 


removed by a more equitable sharing of that — 


poverty. Rather if all persons got an equal 
share of our meagre total national product 
that will merely help to lower the standard 
of living of some Indians, who now produce 
yand consume more, than the nation’s average 


per capital product and income. 


The only way to remove our poverty is 
to put all able bodied Indians to productive 
work of a kind which will increase the quanta 
of saleable goods in the Indian market and our 
exports, It is only by improving and creating 


wee = ~~ x 











wider variety in our standard of consumpti 
that we can really assure ourselves of stab 
‘employment for our unemployed and parti 
employed millions. When that is done anl 
greater purchasing power is putin the han 
of our workers who will utilise that for but 
ing and consuming more ofa greater varist 
of goods that they themselves will produce ;' 
then India’s poverty will begin to become 
less day by day. 

Going through the list of goods that we 4% 
import and which means goods that we have 
a ready market for, we find certain items which 
can be safely taken up for a production pro- 
gram. These items can be produced by 
nationalised or private enterprise or by both. 
The items are as follows and the figures in 
brackets show the value of the goods imported i 
in 10 months in the year 1966-67 in 1000 
rupees. Milk and cream (incl. dried.) Rs 
10,02,28, chemical wood pulp R.s 2,13,37, 
coal tar dye stuff and indigo Rs. 3, 52, 99, 
Newsprint Rs. 10,74,79, Iron and steel 
various Rs. 34, 60, 82, Wire rods wire Rs. 20, 
30,95, steel tubes and fiittngs Rs. 12, 68, 44, 
copper and allows Rs. 35, 90,09, Machine 
tools and metal working machinery Rs. 41, 24, ; 
99, textile machinery Rs. 26,72,15. Other | 
things which will find ready buyers will be 
food articles like wheat, rice, fish, eggs, poultry 
fruits, vegetables, small houses built for sale on 
instalments, Furnitnre for sale on instalmen 
and other articles popularly preferred al 
for sale on instalments. 
these may be found readily acceptab 
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people. 


Congress, Congress and Con 


The Congress has been long asso 
the freedom movement of Indi 
people during the British Imperial 
over their motherland resented Brit 
tation, British persecution of Ind 
British assertion of racial superiority. 





NOTES i 


business and trade was deliberately. destroyed 
by the imperial overlords for the advantage of 
their own traders and producers. Most 
ordinary Britishers were put above highly 
qualified Indians purely on the ground of their 
alleged racial qualities, Indians found it very 
difficult to express their opinions freely or even 
to get British criminals tried and punished by 
Indian courts. In the Indian Army, though the 
rank and file of Indian soldiers fought for 
their British masters loyally and courageously 
and helped them to build an empire; Indian 
officers were kept separately and at a lower 
level, and the British officers held Kings 
Commission which was denied to the Indians. 
All these and many more acts of injustice, 
unfair practice and gross breach of ethical and 
human rules of conduct made British rule in 
India hated by the people of India. When we 
obtained independence in 1947 we had already 
a long history of political struggle behind us 
with hundreds of martyrs and thousands of 
sufferers recorded in it. There were freedom 
fighters in it who shed their blood for the 
freedom of the motherland and there were 
others, much bigger in numbers, who fought 
by resistance, boycott of British goods, and a 
positive and constructive development of 
national institutions. The fight that was 
carried on by use of arms, was begun by the 
soldiers who defied the British rulers in 1857; 
by various groups in many parts of India who 
rebelled from time to time ; by the terrorists of 
Punjab, Maharastra and Bengal who carried 
on an armed struggle over long years and, at 
times, made spectacular coups, as, at 
Chittagong; and lastly, by Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s Indian National Army whieh 
invaded India during the S. W.W. The 
unarmed struggle was mainly carried on by the 
Indian National Congress led by various 
leaders in the beginning and, lastly, by 
Mahatma Gandhi and his able assistants. In 
the beginning the Congress did not always 


remain fully united and we found Moderate 
Extremists and otper groups adopting a Le! 
Right or Middle path at times. But nothir 
like what has happened during recent yea 
ever happened before. The first group 

break away now was the Bangla Congress |: 
by Sri Ajoy Mukherjee. Then followed t 
Syndicate group led by Nijalingappa a 
Morarji Desai which broke away from t 
Indira Gandhi and Jogjivan Ram group nc 
in power over the Central Government at Nr 
Delhi. 
which are working hard to become the major. 
group in the States or at the Centre. Th 
are followers of socialistic ideals; by whi 
they understand institutional types of own 
ship of economic establishments rather th 
any ethical outlook directing human cond: 
in the socio-economic sphere. In the olc 
days Indian patriots fought for liberty, equal 
and fraternity after the ideals sponsored 

the revolutionists of France of 1789. TI 
tried also to build up national industries < 
in this work, they quite often found priv 
enterprise more effective than collective eff 
which were quite rare. Many great Ind 


So we have three Congress groups nc 


| patriots devoted their entire fortunes to 


development of national industries and la 
numbers of patriotic Indians gave money 
developing industries, insurance compar 
banks and commercial establishments of 
national character. Many Maharajahs 
gave money freely to develop the natic 
economy, Lawyers, doctors, engineers, ser: 
holders as well as trades people helped in 

patriotic endeavour quite whole hearte 
The ideals ef social justice and fairplay rem 
ed in the forefront of the economic outl 
of these nationalist. Quite often, we fo 
some of them organising the labour fo 
employed by British traders, planters 

industrialists. The-British had in those « 
found a good substitute for the African s 
trade in the indentured labour system organ 


a 
o 


by them by exporting Indian workers to their 
colonies. This was abolished by the efforts 
of many great Indians and a highly morally 
conscious son of Britain, Deenabandhu C, F. 
Andrews. 

The idea that collective or social ownership 
of economic establishments isa necessary and 
fundamental part of human progress is a 
new idea brought into Indian nationalism by 
Pandit Nehru, who liked to think as the 
Russians and the Chinese thought without 
accepting fully the social-economic system set 
up by the Communists, 
ship of the means of production and distri- 
bution did not necessarily prevent injustice, 
exploitation of individuals by the state and 
loss of freedom; did not appear to have 
actuated any thoughts in our later day Con- 
gress leaders. They took it for granted that 
socialistic institutions automatically guaranteed 
the propagation of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity in human society. This is a great mistake; 
as many totalitarian states do not permit 
their people to enjoy the freedoms which all 
human beings aspire to have. Nor do these 
states allow their people to have a proper 
standard of living or to own or inherit much 
of what they or their predecsssors produced. 


That national owner- 
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In other words there can be injustice, ineqality 
and exploitation in a socialist state as in one 
in which private enterprise prevails. On the 
other hand a totalitarian state can be ethically 


quite perfect as can a state in which private 
individual rights exist. 


The main problem always remains one of 
establishing justice, fairplay, equality and hu- 
man rights, All social systems can deny these 
to the persons who adopt the systems. Again, 
most social systems can be ethically sound, 
provided their top organisers go by facts and 
not by names, Mrs. Gandhi’s government is 
full of inquities, injustice, lack of equal oppor- 
tunities, unfair practices, inefficiency and 
The social system „Which this 
government upholds and tolerates is also not 
free from objectionable practices. In the 
circumstances nationalisation of banks, sugar 
mills or anything elso will not change the 
face of India. Mrs. Gandhi should learn to go 
by facts and not by paper descriptions or 
classifications of ownership of institutions. 
If she does that she will do much good to 
India. If India learns to observe the rules 
of morality that will remove poverty sooner 
than establishment of socialised institutions. 


corruption. 
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ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITY OF THE LOCAL ORGANS 
OF STATE POWER IN BULGARIA 


Prof. G. SHELEV 


The People’s Republic of Bulgaria is a 
socialist state in which power belongs to the 
people. In accordance with the Constitution 
power is implemented directly by the people 
or through representative organs, which are 
elected by virtue of universal, equal and direct 
ballot with secret voting. 

The representative organ of the whole 


people is the National Assembly which is the 
supreme organ of state power. 


As aunitarian state the People’s Republic 
of Bulgaria is divided into administrative- 
territorial units-districts and municipalities, 
in which state power is implemented by local 
representative organs called people’s councils. 


They were set up according to the 
Constitution for the first time in 1947. At 
' present the system of people’s councils consists 
of municipal and district people’s councils. 
They are elected directly by the population 
for a term of three years according to norms : 
for the municipal people’s councils in the 
villages one councillor is elected by an electoral 
district of 150 citizens, and for the district 
people’s councils—of 1,500 citizens. The 
number of members of the municipal people’s 
councils is different and depends on the number 
fof the population of the municipality, It is 
between 30 to 150 people. The number of 
members of the district people’s councils may 
not exceed 180 people. As collective organs 
of state pewer in the localities, the- people’s 
councils perform their activity and adopt 
their acts at sessions. In accordance with the 
law the municipal people’s councils are obliged 
bia . 


to hold meetings at least once every two 
months, and district ones—at least once in 
three months. The sessions are legal when 
two thirds of the members of the respective 
people’s council are present at them. They 
take their decisions with qualified majority 
of more than one half of the total number of 
members of the cnuncil and not of those 
present. 


The people’s councils elect executive com- 
mittees from among the people’s councillors, 
which are their executive and administrative 
bodies. The executive committees have a 
chairman, deputy chairman, a secretary and 
members. 

The smallest executive committees consist 
of three and the largest of 17 members. 
Managements, departments and services at the 
people’s councils are setup in the different 
branches of the administration, such as: depart- 
ment of education, of finance, of trade, etc. 


While the executive committees are organs 
of state power, whose competence is general, 
the chief of these administrations, departments 
and services are specialized local organs of state 
power. 


The people’s councils also elect standing 
and temporary committees which are their 
auxiliary and control bodies. The standing 
and permanent committees help the people’s 
councils in their activity and are instrumental 
in enlisting the people in the administration. 
Asa rule, they consist of councillors, but 
workers, peasants and employees who are not 
councillors are also elected to them, 


a 





10 
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The people’s councils are'local organs of 
state power. They implement the policy of the 
state in the districts and municipalities and 
decide all local questions. There are no other 
bodies of central power in existence, apart from 
them. l 

According to the law, the municipal and 
district people’s councils have the right to dis- 
cuss and solve questions of a political, eco- 
nomic, educational, cultural and health, social 
and administrative character which fall within 
They direct the . institutions 
enterprises, establishments and economic orga- 
nizations under their jurisdiction. In addition, 
they take care of the development of education, 
culture and public health, carrying out special 
cultural and communal enterprises aimed at 
raising the material and cultural standards of 
the population. One of the essential tasks of 
the people’s councils is to watch over the 
observance of legality and public order and to 
defend the rights and interests of the citizens. 

On the basis of the state plan and budget 
the district and -municipal people’s councils 
draw up their own plans and -budgets and see 
to their implementation. Administrative ser- 
vices to the population are mainly in the hands 
of the municipal people’s councils, for which 
purpose special services are set up there. 


their competence, 
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The people’s councils take decisions which 
are obligatory for all. They are entitled to 
impose administrative punishments—fines to 
the amount of 40 leva, as well as social and 
political punishments—warnings, reprimands 
and censure for non-fulfilment of the orders 
issued by them. 


The People’s councils in the people’s Re- 
public of Bulgaria are not only local organs of 
state power, but also organs of people’s self- 
government. Inthe fulfilment of their tasks 
they rely on the broad participation of the 
working people and their ‘political, mass, pro- 
fessional, economic, cooperative and other 
organizations. 


The people’s councils are highly democratic 
organs. They are not only elected directly 
by the population, but are also obliged to 
report to their electorate every year. Electors 
who attend the meetings can ask questions, 
exercise criticism and come forward with 
proposals in connection with the activity of 
the councils. 


As state organs, they merge with the people 
and in conjunction with them settle the 
questions within their competence, 


d 
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The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights proclaimed by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on December 10, 1948 
is a most significant event in the whole of 
human history. The United Nations which 
became a going concern with effect only from 
October 24, 1945 was then just over three 
years old when this important step was taken 
in the interest of human rights for the human 
race, Forty-eight Members of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations at that time 
came out openly to declare their votes in 
favour of this Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Of the fifty-six nations that were 
then Members of the United Nations none 
went directly against this Universal Declara- 
tion. Only eight nations abstained from 
voting. These were (1) U.S.S.R, (2) 
Byelorussia, (3) Ukrania, (4) Czechoslo- 
vakia, (5) Poland, (6) Yugoslavia, (7) 
Saudi Arabia and (8) South Africa. This 
mild opposition in the shape of abstention 
from the Communist bloc was obviously their 
sincere doubt about a formal document not 
likely to be implemented especially its 
economic aspects ‘without the enthusiastic 
activities of a totalitarian party like the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. A conserva- 
tive nation like Saudi Arabia with its persis- 
ting medieval customs and traditions 
obviously found it difficult to keep pace with 
‘the advancing strides of the human race in 
the post-war world after the Second World 
War. The nation most genuinely hostile to 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
was, of course, the Union of South Africa, 
that stronghold of Hitler’s Nazi ideology of 


in 


racialism and Apartheid or Untouchabil!:- 


following from that racialism. 


The United Nations today is much bigger 
than what it was in 1945 orin 1948. Beginn- 
ing as an international organization of fifty 
or fifty-six nations in 1945 or 1948 respective'y, 
the United Nations today is a fast-growing 


world organization of 124 nations wih 
possibilities of further growth in future. [ve 
Membership of the United Nations miv 


rise in the near future to still higher figures and 
the whole of the human race with neac 
3356 millions including Communist Chia 
may be effectively brought within the scope 


of the ideals, principles, laws and actions <f 
the United Nations. 


It is important therefore to consider Low 
the human race or its most representative 
organ of nations, the United Nations, will 
react to the naturally growing demands for 
the implementation of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights proclaimed on behalf 
f the human race on December 10, 1943. 
For nearly two decades, in accordance wi-h 
a resolution of the United Nations General 
Assembly adopted on December 4, 1950, 
citizens everywhere, especially the younger 
generations still in schools, colleges and 
universities have been told and retold about 
the future of humanity based on the implemen- 
tation of the Universal Declaration of Human 
” ights. 

The most significant achievement through 

«the Universal Declaration of Human Rats 
is still in the sphere of ideas or ideals. i: is 
the growing idea of devotion to Humanity 
as a whole over and above the clair: of 


nationalities. Some twenty-three centuries 
zgo Greek philosphers, Plato and Aristotle, 
Lad to stop at the idea ofthe city-state over 
and above a collection of villages brought 
-ogether into a community. The general 
opinion at the dawn of human history was 
that an ideal state had within it only about 
-3 thousand heads of families with about 50 
trousand individuals, men, women and 
children as citizens or subjects. Here and 
tlere empires came into and went out of 
ecstence. The Greek, Hindu, Roman, Pathan, 
Moghul, Spanish, Austrian, Portuguese, 
Russian, Turkish and other empires had their 
days in different parts of the world in their 
Ternective periods of history. But by the 
bezinning of the 16th century the revolu- 
tionary ideals of Reformation imposed on 
humanity the new ideal of the nation state in 
plece of city-states, feudal states or empires. 
Sizce about the 16th century until about the 
m ddle of the 20th Century, for some three 
hendred years or more, nation-states and 
nationalism with fairly effective and even 
democratic rights for even millions of persons 
in each = state—not for thousands only as 
pre siously—have been the recognised order 
in :ñe course of history. There have been 
here and there also empire-builders of almost 
intér-continental scope, like the British and 
the French especially during <he last two or 
thrse centuries. But during this period of 
two or three centuries people mostly thought 
anc acted in terms of “one nation, one state” 
for :2e general realisation of their social, 
political and economic rights. 


=ut from now on, especially after the 
acceptance of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the guiding idea for social, 
poli‘ical and econcmic rights is bound to be 
sooner or later—rather sooner than later— 
“one individual, one humanity’. 

Frior to about 1500 A.D. men and women 
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were primarily citizens living in this or that 
city or village under the control of this or that 
feudal ruler at most over a larger area. After 
about 1500 A.D. men and women were prima- 
rily national or national citizens, i.e., members 
of this or that nation-state,though often moving 
to all corners of the world in view of the 
gradually improving means of communica- 
tions and improving knowledge of the earth as 
a spherical object. The improved means of 
communication through steamers, railways, 
electricity, telegraph, telephone, radio, 
aeroplane, television and the rapid growth of 
these instruments at every moment even today 
have facilitated the growth of the iclea or ideal 
of Humanity as a whole over all national 
distinctions based on such traditional factors 
of community as race, residence, religion, 
language and connected cultural, social and 
economic conditions, Surely under modern 
conditions relating to transport and communi- 
cation coupled with the newly adopted 
Declaration of Human Rights, the idea of 
Humanity as against all distinctions of 
nationalities has the prospect of a very fast 
growth indeed. 


So an immediate prospect for humanity in 
these days is bound to bean increasingly effec- 
tive demand for a single world state for the 
whole of humanity in the interest of the 
Universal] Declaration of Human Rights. 
Aristotle said that the city-state was the 
natural development of the family and 
village in which men and women had to live. 
The philosophers of and after the period of 
Reformation until almost our days in the 20th 
century had to think and act by showing that 
the nation-state—not simply the city-state—was 
a most natural development for men and 
women in their social relationships. Thinkers 
of our times, especially H. G. Wells, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Bertrand Russel, frequently 
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spoke of the unity of Humanity and even of 
Humanity as a single nation. Their ideas are 
being increasingly developed and confirmed by 
the natural aspirations of all, ideally as well as 
technologically under the impulse of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, a 
most basic ideal of the United Nations since 
1948. ‘ 

It is very easy to see the growth of the 
World State idea under the impact of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Rights always mean duties. Accordingly rights 
proclaimed internationally require obviously 
for their implementation duties also on an 
international or world-wide plan; and this 
not only on the part of each of the individuals 
but also on the part of the whole society or 
its parts and organs to which these individuals 
must belong. The point here may be illustrated 
by reference to rights noted in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights itself. 

The Declaration states that “everyone has 
the right to life, liberty, and security of 
person” (Art.3). If this right is to be truly 
implemented, it is necessary, first, that the 
society through its legislature, executive, 
judiciary and its police and armed forces must 
provide for the suppression of all viclent and 
fraudulent elements amongst its members, the 
individuals ; and, secondly, that the individu. ls 
themselves must have a genuine respect for 
their own life, liberty and security of person. 
No one would suggest that life, liberty and 


Security of person could be protected 
for any individual, if the individual 
himself was bent upon committing 


suicide or on selling his liberty and security 
for a mess of pottage, or if in the society there 
was no state or law, but only anarchy. 


Now because in terms of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights we are thinking 
of the implementation of the rights of 
individuals directly as “human beings born 


free and equal in dignity and rights” (Art ), 
—and not simply ge citizens or nationals of 
this or that state of any lesser area than t:e 
world as a whole—we cannot remain sati:f-d 
only with the institutions of national avs 
and national states any more as we dic io 
long for the last three or four centuries ma.ci1¢ 
rights justiciable only on a national sca ce. 
Universal Declaration of Human Rislts 
being universal and for all men and wo nèn 
without any limitation whatsoever rivst 
require us to struggle for an effective wo.id 
law and world state making human riz_ts 
truly justiciable on a world-wide sac. 
Thus the United Nations growing into a w2:1d 
state over and above its Members, the nation 
states, is the primary condition of our res» ct 
for the Universal Declaration of Hunin 
Rights. 

If we carefully examine the rights in ‘ic 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, ve 
must further insist that the state and k: w 
proposed for the whole of humanity all over 
the world along with the national states 21d 
national laws under that wider and hi-ber 
whole must have also a socialistic bias. 

An individualistic police-state for the world 
or any nation might protect its member in 
its own sphere or scale from “slavery or 
servitude” (Art. 4), torture or cruelty (Arz. ), 
recognise everyone everywhere as a person 
before the law (Art. 6), on a footing of 
equality (Art. 7), ensure the right to əvwn 
property individually or collectively (Art. I), 
and prevent other arbitrary interferences 
(Art. 9 & 12). But no such state, 
or universal, could realise for any human 
being the right to work, to free choice of 
employment, to just and favourable co x i- 
tions of work, to protection against unemr olv- 
ment (Art. 23), or the rights to social securi y 
(Art. 22), education (Art. 26), adequec: 
standards of living (Art. 25), rest and lei v:e 


natioral 
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(4rt. 24), etc., unless the functions of the 
cifferent institutions within the state, national 
cr universal, were organized under a_ scientific 
phan of socialisation or social control of the 
major instruments of production. For 
w thout such socialization or social control 
rvjuiring even social or public ownership, 
rc state, national or universal, can have the 
recessary means for meeting the progressive 
as well as increasing demands of the people 
pcssible under modern conditions of plenty 
gmerated by the modern powers of science 
azd technology. f 

Only in the U. S. S. R. and other 
Cemmunist states like Poland, Rumania, 
Elgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and China 
a systematic and, to a great extent, a :success- 
fi. attempt has been made through “the 
sovjalist ownership of the instruments and 
means of production”, as notedin Art. 4 
o` the Soviet Constitution, to implement 
such rights as the right to work, the right to 
rert and leisure, the right to material security, 
tL- right to education, etc. as enumerated in 
ClLapter X of the Soviet Constitution, and 
fcHowing it also in the latter parts of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Riglits. 

The socialist law of Soviet economy 
p=mits “the small private economy of 
individal peasants and handicraftsmen based 
ot their own labour and precluding the 
ex:2loitation .of the labour of others”? (Art, 9), 
In Soviet Russia, moreover, 
property right of citizens in 
and savings from work, in 
hause and subsidiary home 
av~icles of domestic economy 


the personal 
their incomes 
their dwelling 
enterprises, in 
and use and 
a~icles of personal use and convenience, as 
well as the right of citizens to inherit personal 
p*»perty, is protected by law (Art. 10). 
B-t the economic essence of the Soviet system 
lis in the idea of the socialist property which 
ex. sts either (i) in the form of state property 
b- onging to the whole people, or (ii) in 


the form of cooperative and collective farm 
property, i. e the property of collective 
farms and cooperative societies or ‘organiza- 
tions (Art. 5), including of course small plots 
of household Iland for the personal use of y 
households corstituting the collective farms. 
And the essence of the economic essence in 
Soviet Russia lies in what is provided for under 
Art. 6 of the Russian Constitution: “The 
land, its mineral wealth, waters, forests, mills, 
factories, mines, rail, water and air transport, 
banks, communications, large state-organised 
agricultural enterprises (state farms, machine 
and tractor stations and the like) as well 
as municipal enterprises and the bulk of 
the dwelling houses in the cities and industrial 
localities, are state property, that is, belong 
to the whole people”. Art. 131 in the , 
Chapter on Fundamental Rights and Duties 
of citizens in the Soviet Constitution adds: 
“It is the duty of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. 
to safeguard and fortify public, socialist 
property as the sacred and inviolable founda- 
tion of the Soviet system, as the source of 
the wealth and might of the country, as the 
source of the prosperity and culture of all 
the working people”. 

Tt is diffcult to see how any state, national , 
or universal, implement the 
economic-cultural rights of the Universal 
Declaration, if not also the politics-civil rights 
in it, unless that state, national or universal, 
borrows this economic essence from the Soviet 
State. The Keynesian idea of the “multiplier” 
or the factor by which an increment of income 
exceeds the resulting increment’ of saving or 
investment might serve the purpose of 
multiplying the forces of production through 
skilful management by governments and banks * 
specially towards plenty and still more plenty. 
But the relations of production, specially the 
relations between captains and labourers in 
industries can be controlled for better 
distribution of what is produced for better 


can socio- 
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consumption only when the Soviet idea of 


acialist property becomes an accepted fact 
of modern social life. 


For in these days of machine technology, 
wealth in the absence of socialist ownership 
and control has a natural tendency. to 
concentrate in the hands of those who possess 
the major instruments of production. A few 
centuries ago most of our production were 
organised on the cottage industry basis unable 
to make huge profits at the cost of the society, 
so that socialism in the ‘economic sphere of 
our life was not then so much necessary. But 
today socialism has become indispensable 
to keep all anti-social tendencies in profit- 
making under control. The history of 
capitalism after 1500 A. D. with its growing 
paradox of poverty in plenty even in countries 
like India, devoted since 1954 at least, to a 
socialistic pattern of society, has convinced 
all major thinkers on society and its problems 
that without the widest possible’ and the 
most far-reaching regulation of the rights in 
land and capital, major portion of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
may not be implemented. 


Indeed, you should not also talk of the 
freedom of thought, conscience and religion, 
of opinion and expression, of assembly and 
association, as noted in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (Arts. 18, 19 
& 20) for workers and peasants, when the 
printing presses, stocks of paper, radiostations 
and meeting halls are the private property of a 
section only of the citizens, i. e. the capitalists, 
The owner of a newspaper may not allow the 
publication of any article or news item that 
does not meet with his approval. A radio 
company may not allow any announcer to 
broadcast anything its owner does not like. 
Most of the desirable premises for public 
meetings belong to capitalists and the rent 
they demand for them for the sake of profit 


ron 


is generally exorkttant. They may eve: 
refuse to rent the premises altogether. 

Similar is the case with regard to suci: 
rights as those of forming and joining trace 
unions (Art, 23), of taking part in the govern 
ment of the country, of making the gover: 
ment conform to the will of the peop« 
(Art. 22). 

Those who know the normal life of the 
poor their constant fear of the morrow, thes 
constant sense of an impending disaster, Cu- 
fitful scarch of a beauty that perpetuai 
eludes—will realise well enough that cera.. 
important rights may not seem worthwh’.: 
to their possessors and might even be exchaa- 
ged for some sort of economic security. 


The way to implement such rights is tre 
way to socialism, which is, briefly, an increese 
in the functions of the state at all levels with 2 
view to improving the forces and relations ot 
production. This is what the Soviet system 
or Communist countries promise to do. 


But while praising the Soviet isystem ov 
Communist countries for their socialist tender.- 
cies, we must nòt ignore the autocratic tenden- 
cies in them in recognizing and encouraging 
only one Party, namely, the Communist Party 
of the country concerned and suppressing 
all other political parties. A people cannot 
really realise their rights to freedom of 
thought, opinion and expression, and of a 
government based on their will, if there he 
the dictatorship of only one political party. 
The Russians openly say in their Constitution 
(Art.2) that “The political foundation of 
the U.S.S.R. is the Soviets of Work ng 
People’s Deputies, which grew and became 
strong as a result of the overthrow of ihe 
power of the landlords and capitalists and the 
conquest of the dictatorship of the proletariat”, 
i. e. the workers and peasants. The Russians 


further assert that “the most active and 


laad 
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po.itically conscious citizens in the ranks of 
tae working class and other sections of the 
verking people unite in the Communist 
Fa-ty of the Soviet Union, which is the 
vanguard of the working people in their 
struggle to strengthen and develop the 
sccialist system and is the leading core of all 
o: garizations of the working people, both 
pablic and state’ ( Art. 126). 

The English and the Americans and many 
oher democratic peoples in the world including 
Ixcia do not believe in such dictatorship. 
It seems in this respect they have set up an 
ideal in regard to the implementation of 
rights, national or human, an ideal which we 
skoald respect in national and world affairs, 

If we are sincere and serious about the 
inplementation of the Universal Declaration 
of Lights, many other reforms must be carried 
out sooner or later. The proposed World 
Sta‘e must be not only (a) Socialistic, but 
alc (b) Democratic, (c). Disarmed, and (d) 
Federal, or at least, Unitary in certain respects 
ard Federal in many others. 

“Writing exactly twenty yearsagoin The 
Modern Review, October, 1949, the present 
“The U. N. could do 
violation of 


author observed; 
ncezLirg in the face of gross 
fuucamental rights against the Indians in 
Soah Africa, because in the General 
Assembly the South African Government 
received cn racial grounds the unreasoning 
symvathy of the European and American 
Gcvernments who predominate in the U, N. 
Or a rough estimate it could besaid that, 
as represented in the U. N., Europe with a 
posulation of about 440 millions has about 
20 votes in the General Assembly, America 
with « pcpuilation of about 300 millions has 
got more than 20 votes, while Asia with a 
population of about 950 millions has only 


about a dozen votes. Of the Asian countries, 


only China has been given a permanent seat 
on the Security Council’, 

In The Modern Review for February, 
1962, the present author further observed : 
“The United Nations which began asa world 
organization in 1946 with 51 Members, with 
4 of them only from Africa—the same 4 as 
in the case of the League of Nations ( Viz., 
South Africa, Liberia, Egypt and Ethiopia ) 
—is bustling in 1961 with as many as 28 from 
Africa, 28 from Europe, 23 from Asia, 22 
from America and 2 from Oceanea, making 
thus atotal of 103 Nations within a single world 
organization”, 

The latest position, according to available 
records, in respect of representation in the 
United Nations General Assembly in relation 
to the population figures of the several 
continerts is as follows : 


Continents Seats Population 
Oceanea 2 13 millions 
Africa 41 260 millions 
America 25 390 millions 
Europe 29 780 millions 
Asia 27 1569 millions 


saaman et tt TN 


Tota: 3003 millions 


Thus as a more democratic organization, 
the United Nations is fitter than earlier to 
protect :he democratic rights of humanity as 
a whole. But true democracy does not mean 
disproportionate There is 
no reascn why Africa should have 41 votes, 
and America, Europe and Asia with larger 
population figures should have only 25, 29, 
and 27 votes respectively. 

If the individual, an individual apart from 
the nation to which he may belong, is really 
to be ertitled to all the rights as set forth in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
then in our local, national and world-wide 
the individual himself or 


representation. 


administ:ation, 


q 





(am 
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herself should be recognized by the United 
Nations or its successor, the proposed World 
State, as the unit of representation without 
distinction of any kind, such as “race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status” ( Art. 2 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights). For it is 
common knowledge confirmed by experience 
that discrimination in representation means 
that the legislative, executive, judicial, police 
and military powers may be easily manipu- 
lated to the advantage of the fortunate few. 
Provision can be easily made, if necessary 
through an additional chamber, in all 
spheres of administration, local, national or 
world-wide, for proper representation of all 
diversities in men. Actually, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations serves only 
the purpose of a Second Chamber in an ordi- 
nary federal state in respect of representation 
of the different cultural units recognizable 
as constituent group units. The real Parlia- 
ment of Man based on the usual democratic 
principle of “One Man, One Vote” for the 
protection of Human Rights for human 
beings without any distinction 
all over the world is yet to come. 
The different cultural groups, now difined 


whatsoever 


as nations and often proud to bé even at 
war with one another in the name of the 
false doctrine of arrogant nationalism, must 
be disarmed or disabled from violence, if 
humanity is to be governed humanly or 
humanely for the glory and safety of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
For where war begins, humanity ends and 
human rights then simply disappear or wither 
away, specially in these days of atomic 
violence which appears to know no limits. 
There is no intention here to mimimise the 
factor of diversity in humanity ‘the factors that 
often act as elements of nationalism in modern 


Cd 
s 
civilization. To emphasise these diversities u 


large amount of autonomy may certainly he 
reserved for well-defined cultural groups. 
These groups or nations may have for them tlic 
principle of “sovereign equality” (Art. 2 o’ 
U.N. Charter) in matters of their inter... 
administration. But where problems afier 
the whole humanity, the ultimate decisic: 

and action must be taken by the representatiy > 
organs of the whole of humanity, and not bs 
any single nation on the basis of the traditional 
theory of sovereingty or domestic jurisdiction 
often falsely used for the purpose of war or 
violence. 

That is to say, the ideal world organization 
capable of implementing the Human Righis 
due regard being had to the differences among 
human groups must be based on the federal 
principle of constitutional distribution of 
powers between the Central Government of thr 
World as a whole and its different constituent 
units, It is only through some from of 
federalism that we can reconcile everyone’s 
“right to a nationality’ (Art. 15 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights) with 
his right to “a social and international order” 
(Art. 28 of the Universal Declaration). In 
the adsence of federalism in world affairs, 
the unrestrained powers of certain nations may 
lead to colonialism or imperialism that cannot 
but destory many of the Human Rights 
through violence and discrimination. 


A very comprehensive view has been taken 
here for the law proper of the Human Rights 
in the world that is fast taking shape before 
our very They often 
and 


eyes. 
laws 


talk only of 
education for the 
implementation of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. They also suggest that the 
existing General Assembly of the United 
Nations of a new International Court, Commi- 
ssion or Committee on Human Rights would 


national 
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be sufficient, if only they received complaints 
regarding violation from individuals, groups 
or nations. But such partial or haphazard 
m2thods may lead only to partial or haphazard 
implementation of the rights 
proclaimed. 


so solemnly 


So in the words of the very preamble of the 
Universal Declaration of Hunan Rights, “‘if 
man is not to be compelled to have recourse as 
a last resort to rebellion against tyranny and 
oppression”, “human rights should be 
protected by a rule of law”; but a rule of law 
that is organized by the institutions of a 
Socialist, Democratic, Disarmed and Federal 
World State and similar nation states under 
that world-wide organization. This ideal 
closely following the Declaration of the United 
Nations itself on the subject is apparently 
some sort of a political L. C. M. which all the 
nation of the world or humanity as a whole 
can easily accept for the real implementation 
of the Human Rights. And that sooner, the 
better in view of growing violence among 
nations in spite of the United Nations which 





is no federation, but a confederation with very 


weak powers for its central authority. 
Humanity confronted by modern atomic 
violence, but yet devoted to the Universal 


Declaration of Human Rights, can only hope 
that once the political L. C. M. suggested 
here is accepted by world public opinion the 
very Charter of the United Nations and the 
National constitutions will be suitably amended 
or modified for implementation of the Human 
Rights. 

Rights, however, in any society are 
implemented not simply because there is a 
satisfactory social machinery, but also because 
and more so because there are in it men who 
have the courage to resist, men who do not 
mind to do their duties, even if it means the 
hemlock as in the case of Socrates, the Cross 
as in the case of Jesus Christ, or the bullet as 
in the case of Mahatma Gandhi.* 





*Paper accepted for discussion at the 31st 
Session of the Indian political science confer- 
ence at Trivandrum, 


Kerala during 


Christmas, 1969, 


tæ; 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


The conquest of the air has captured the 
human mind since the earliest times. In 
Greek mythology, we find agreat architect 
of Athens named Daedalus, who made wings 
of feathers and wax for himself and his son 
Icarus and flew away from Crete across the 
sea. Icarus flew too high. As he approached 
the sun, its heat“melted the wax and loosened 
the feathers with the result that he fell into 
the sea and was drowned. The place of his 
death is to this day called the Icarian sea. 
Daedalus completed his flight and landed 
safely in Sicily. In the sacred books of the 
Hindus, we read about flying chariots, in 
which the heroes of antiquity used to travel. 
After the conquest of Lanka, Ramchandra 
flew to Ajyodhya with his consort and the 
retinue in a puspak-rath (flying chariot ). 
In Persia and Arabia, stories are current 
about those who could fly on magic carpets. 
In early English literature, we come to know 
that men fashioned wings for themselves and 
flew into the air, only to crash to the ground 
after a short flight. 

Most of the 


above seem tobe the 


outcome of pure fantasy. The first person, 


who really applied reason to this problem, 
was the distinguished Italian painter and 
inventor, Leonardo da Vinci, who left behind 
him several suggestions on the art of flying 
and sketches of various flying machines. 
None paid much heed to his work till the 
seventeenth century. People then began to 


think seriously about the problem, and came 
to the -conclusion that there were only two 
One was that they should 
construct a flying machine lighter than air, 
which would float in the air as a boat floats 
The other was that they should 
find a means of flying like birds. 


ways of solving it. 


on water. 


In 1670, a priest called De Lana wrote a 
book in which he demonstrated how a lighter- 
than-air flying machine could be constructed 
but he did not attempt to make his machine, 
as he believed that God would not allow 
it to work, with the _apprehension that it 
was sure to be used for dropping fire-bells 
on cities. In this he proved himself a prophet. 
The study and discovery of radium by 
Madame Curie was the beginning of research, 
which led tothe manufacture of the atom 
bomb, which can destroy thousands of lives in 
the twinkling of an eye and raze whole cities 
to the ground in a flash, as inthe case of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, which were ruined 
by these bombs towards the end of the Second 
World War. Had Madame Curie known 
that her ` discovery for the benefit of man- 
kind would be used as weapons of war of 
wholesale human destruction, God alone 
knows whether she would have taken so 
much pains to isolet radium. 


About a hundred years after de Lana’s 
book, two French brothers, called Montgolfier, 
improved upon his idea, paper manufac- 
turers as they were, they made a big linen 
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bal. over thirty feet in diameter, and filled 
it with hot air. 1783, the 
kirg of France and a huge crowd of people 


In September 


wetched, as this ballon rose into the air 
ca-rying a cage containing a sheep, a cock 
and a duck. Just amonth earlier, another 
Frecchman, J. A. C. Charles, had taken 
advaniage of the discovery that hydrogen 
wes lighter than air. This had been shown 
by the famous English scientist Henry 
Cz vendish. Charles made a silk balloon, and he 
filled it will hydrogen instead of hot air. A 
big crowd watched it, as it flew into the air. 
It travelled several miles, and then landed 
in a village after hitting against a tree. The 
vilagers deemed it was a monster and 
attasked it with guns. Two years later, 
Blarchard crossed the English channel in a gas 
baloon. By this time, ballcons were fairly 
common, but they were not really of much use 
for travelling from one place to another. 
TLeir dependance was mainly on the wind, 
and they would go wherever the wind drove 
thsm. The problem now was to make a 
di igible or an air-ship, which could be steered. 
Fæ another century, people went on experi- 
merting. At last a German, Count Zeppelin, 
mace a very successful dirigible, and later 


hi. air-ships made fifty-three air-raids on 
Ergland during the First World War 
( 1914-18 ). 


Tke Wright brothers of U.S.A, Wilbur 
Wrigkt and Orville Wright, were not interest- 
ed in balloons, but wanted to make the second 
kiad of flying machine, that would fly like a 
bi-c. Before they started work, they examined 
the researches of their predecessors. They 
foard the these as follows. A 
scmentist named Borelli had already stated in 


history of 


the seventeenth century that it was no use 
making wings which could set in motion with 
the relp of men’s arms, for the arms were too 
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weak for this purpose. Then came Sir George 
Cayley, who made a glider. He believed that 
it could Ay if an engine could be put into it. 
The suggestion was taken up by Stringfellow, 
who mace a big aeroplane, and -put a small 
It is said that it flew a short 
distance in a big room, but it remained at best 
a curiosity. One person, who had really 
advanced the science of flight, was Otto 
Lilienthal. He became interested in flying, 
when he was a child. He would spend hours 
watching the birds flying near his house in 
When he grew up, he wrote books 
on the subject. Then he made a glider in 
which he flew for quite a long distance. After- 
wards hz made many kinds of gliders, all of 
which were effective. He intended to fit an 
engine into his machine, but before he could do’ 
so, his glider crashed one day and he was 
killed. But his work had not been in vain, 
for in 1896, an American student of flight, 
Professor Langley, builta machine with an 
engine, which flew successfully over a river. 


engine iato it. 


Germany. 


The Wright brothers took advantage of 
their predecessors’ work, and started where 
they lef: off. Their ambition was to make 
a practicable heavier-than- air machine, 
but the problem was to fit a powerful 
motor to it to drive it. They set themselves 
to solve this problem, and summed it up 
in the following words. 


“(1 those which relate to the construc- 

(2) to the 
of the power 
required to drive the machine through the 
air and (3) the balancing and steering of 


tion of the sustaining wings 
generation and application 


the machine after it is actually in flight”. 
Of these the first was solved to a great extent, 
but inability to balance and steer still confron- 
ted students of the flying problem. For 
sometime, they went on learning about the 


{du 


% 
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_ principle of giding and the control of gliders. 
but they soon realised . that this was not. 


enough. They felt they must make gliders of 
their own, and solve the problem facing them 
by their own practical experiments. They 
went to Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, to make 
gliders. There they found supporters, who not 
only sustained their spirits, when every thing 
seemed to go wrong, but also helped them with 
money. They started on the work with a 
great deal of faith, and persevered inspite of 
many failures.” Between 1900 and 1903, they 
built three gliders, in which they made 
hundreds of gliding flights. This gave them 
the practical knowledge they needed. Then 
they made a biplane glider with a wing span 
of thirty-two feet with which they seemed to 
be satisfied, for it could be controlled and 
steered, as they wished. They were as yet 
unaware what kind of power they should use 
to drive it through the air. Langley’s solution 
did not appeal to them, for they thought a 
steam engine with fuel and water would be too 
much of an encumbrance. Then it occurred 
to them that they might use the internal- 
combustion engine, in which petrol was the 
fuel. Hence they constructed a 12 horse 
power engine, and fitted it in their machine. 
When this had been done, they felt confident 
that the machine could fly and all would be 


well. li T120 


The 17th December, 1903, will always be 
remembered asa red-letter day in the history 
of flying, for on that day, the Wright brothers 
made their first trial flight in a self-propelled 
machine. They issued invitations to the 
inhabitants of the district to witness the first 
flight of a machine, which was heavier-than- 
air. It was a very cold day, and asa result, 
very few spectators turned up. Little interest 
was felt in whai was to prove a historic event. 
Only five persons, including a boy of sixteen, 
attended. No news-paper reporter graced the 


a 


occasion. The machine was in the air only for 
twelve seconds, bjt no one could deny that a 
miracle had happened. Man had learnt to fly 


in a heavier-than-air machine. 


That day the brothers made four flights. 
The fourth flight was the longest, for it lasted 
fifty-nine seconds, and a distance of 852 feet 
was covered. Perhaps the five spectators 
found it all rather amusing. When the news 
travelled round the district, people were likely 
to have thought that it was nothing of 
importance, just another freak of those queer 
Wright brothers. If so, their scepticism was 
characteristic not only of the local inhabitants, 
but also of people all over the world. Tales 
of flying seemed like children’s nursery tales to 
almost every one. 


But the brothers were encouraged by what 
they had achieved. They went on building 
new machines. In 1906 they had them 
patented in the U.S.A. The American 
public continued to be critical. None would 
come forward to aid them with money. 
Wilbur Wright thought of visiting France. He 
went there in 1908, taking his aeroplane with 
him. On August 8th, at Le Mane, he flew a 
mile and a quater in one hundred and seven 
seconds. Three days afterwards, he was in the 
air for four minutes. On September 2ist, he 
flew fifty-five miles in one hour and a half. 
The crowning triumph came on the last day 
of the year, when he flew ninety-three miles in 
two hours, twenty minutes and twenty-three 
seconds. The other brother Orville was not 
inactive. At Forb Meyer in America, he 
performed flights, which amazed those who 
witnessed them. These practical demons- 
trations silenced the critics, and eventually 
convinced every one of the possibility of flying. 
The Wrights’ success heartened others, who 
were experimenting in flight. After years of 
neglect, the work of the two brothers was at 


Mew York firm, and Orville became 
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last publicly recognised. The American made the endeavour, but failed. The prize 


Congress gave them a special medal in 1909, 
end the American Government purchased one 
cf their machines for thirty thousand dollars. 

zey also earned one hundred thousand 
collars from France by the sale of their patents. 
TEeir 
world. 


names became known all over the 


Wilbur died in 1912 at a relatively early 
g2, when greater things were expected of him 
Orville’ continued the work, which they had 
toth begun. As managing director of the 
Yv-ight Aeronautical Laboratory, he invented 
æn automatic Stabiliser, waich made flying 
rauch easier. In 1915, the patents of the 
Wright Aeroplane Company were sold toa 
their 
cu.ef engineer. When the U.S.A entered 
ae First World War in 1917, he became a 
major in the Aviation Corps. After the war 
ke devoted himself successfully to research, 
znd even during the Second World War 
( 1939-45), he continued to advance the 
szisnce of aviation. 


Another pioneer of flight 
Tarman, who designed the biplane, which 
tears his name, The son of an English 
jaurnalist, he lived all his life in France, and 
wes the first man to fly from one town to 
enother. Later on, he made a flight of a 
iendred and forty seven miles. Nor was he 
tze only pioneer in France. A Frenchman 
ramed Bleriot also had a great ambition to 
fv. Altogether he had about fifty accidents, 
end although none was serious, they might 
Lave well damped any one’s enthusiasm. 
Tfevertheless he persisted, and succeeded in 
{ving a distance of twenty five miles. Later 
ca, the Daily Mail, a London newspaper, 
c=ered a prize of £1000 to the first airman 
& fly across the English Channel. Hubert 
Letham, a Frenchman educated in England, 


was Henry 





was won by Bleriot, who landed ina field 
near Dover in the early hours of July 25th, - 
1909. He became the hero of the day, and 
was accorded a royal reception. His machine 
was put on show, and thousands of people 
paid to see it. On the spot, where he had. 
landed, a stone memorial, in the shape of an 
aeroplane, was erected to commemorate the 
event, and his machine was placed in a 
museum in Paris, 


During the First World War ( 1914-18 ), 


airmen did marvellous work in making 
surveys and reconnaissance and taking 
photographs. During the years of peace 


that followed, flying was greatly developed. 
In 1919 two British airmen, John Alcock and 
Arthur Whitten Brown, made the first flight 
across the Atlantic, inspite of fog, hail and 
sleet. Both were knighted for this great feat. 
In the same year, Sir Ross Smith flew from 
England to Australia, a distance of 11,295 
miles, in a hundred and twenty-four flying 


hours. Sir Alan Cobham made several 


` flights to India, Cape Town and Australia, 


while Commander Byrd, an American, and 
Ronalc Amundsen, a Norwegian explorer, flew 
to the North Pole. A young English woman, 
Miss Amy Johnson, flew alone in a small Moth 
machire from England to Australia. In the 
meanwhile, great improvements were being 
made in the construction of aeroplanes. Floats 
were added to them to convert them into 
sea-planes. Later, a new type of naval ship 
came into being, the air-craft carrier, which 
had a huge flat upper deck for planes. Air- 
craft tegan to be used for carrying passen- 
gers and mails. In 1919, a daily service 
between London and Paris was established, 
but this pioneer plane took only two passen- 
gers. Now flying is as well established as 
any other kind of travel, and all the important 
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cities of the world are connected with each 
other by means of air services. A great 
technical advance was made when jet propul- 
sion was used for flying. This had been the 
principle of the German V-1’s and rocket 
bombs with which the Germans attacked 
England in 1944-45, but  jet-propelled 
aeroplanes differed from these in having human 
pilots. The original idea was perfected by 
Sir Frank Whittle, who took out a patent 
in 1930. A company was formed ( Power 
Jets, Ltd.) to utilise his invention. After 
four years of hard work, the first jet engine 


was successfully used in 1937. A jet-propelled 
air-craft first flew in 1941. 


While jet-propulsion is rapidly replacing 
the older type of engine in the latest kinds 
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of air-craft, Sir Frank is said to be perfecting 
an improved form of his invention, which is 
likely to render the present jet-propelled air- 
craft obsolete in their turn. The two super- 
powers, viz, the U. S, A and the U. S. S. R. 
have joined hands in the conquest of space. 
Formerly interplanetary travel and space- 
stations appeared to be like fairy tales. 
Russia has recently shown that space stations 


are possible. Three American 


astronauts 
have landed on the moon. 


Travels to Venus 
and other planets are in the offing. Human 


brain and skill have made apparently 
impossible things in space conquest really 
possible, Scientific knowledge and techno- 


logy have been taken full advantage of in the 
conquest of space. 


The danger lies when 
science and 


technology are misused for the 
annihilation of the world and its civilisation, 


THE PANORAMA OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


P. RAJESWARA RAO 


In the field of Philosophy, whick in the 
words of Bertrand Russel, is a no man’s land 
between science and theology, India even in 
the remotest part reached great heights. It 
is not an auxiliary to any other science but 
always held a prominent position of 
In the West even in the 
heyday of its youth, as at the times of Plato 
and Aristole it leaned for support on some 
other study like politics or ethics. It was 
theology for the middle ages, natural science 


independence. 


for Bacon and Newton, history politics and 
sociology for the nineteenth-century 
thinkers. In India philosophy stood on its 
own legsand all other studies looked to it for 
inspiration and support. The Mundaka 
Upanishad speaks of Brahma Vidya as the 
basis of all sciences, means of performing all 
work and support of all duties. 

Bishop Westcott, a former Metropolitan 
of India told Mr. ©. F. Andrews that India 
was a great thinking nation. In 1786, 
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Wecren Hastings recommending a translation 
of Bhagavad Gita—the song celestial, to 
Ckizles Grant, the then president of the Kast 
Inca Company declared that, “The Writers 
of _adian Philosophy will survive when the 
Bri_sh domination in India shall long have 
cec:2d to exist and when the sources which 
yie'ced wealth and power are lost to 
remsmbrance’.: Thoreau said, “I bathe 
my intellect in the stupendous and cosmologi- 
cal philosophy of the Upanishads and the 
Bhesawad Gita‘in comparison with which our 
modarn philosophy and literature seem too 
purr and trivial”, Schopenhauer confessed 
tha- Vedanta philosophy was the solace of 
his ife and it would be the solace of his 
desia. Prof. Max Muller desired to be known 
as z Christian Vedantin. Aldous Huxley 
comzlimented Indian Philosophy on its 
perzanial character. It is antique as 
wel as modern. Sankaracharya successfully 
inflcznced Comte in France and Emerson in 
‘America, Lately Pope Paul paid a glowing 
tribcte to the spiritual heritage of India. 


Fhilosophy is an intellectual enquiry and 
a rational investigation converting intellectual 
pro-sitions into a lifes conviction. The 
docxine of rebirth enunciated by the Indian 
thinsers is consistent with religion and 
science. Life is a perpetual going on. 
White at the Zoological level perpetuation of 
the species is the end, at the human level 
dev:-opment of personality is the goal, The 
emergent view of the self makes the 
hyp: thesis of rebirth a reasonable one. This 
view is shared by a host of Western philo- 
sophcrs. It may be asserted that the theory 
of tha conservation of cosmic energy and the 
law: compensation both demand adherence 
to tis creed which affords the only reason- 


a ES So 


able and ovedible of the 
inequities and imbalances of the world, 

To say that Indian philosophy is other 
Yoga-sutra 


explanation 


worldly is a travesty of truth. 
insist on the development of physical prowess 
(Kaya Sampatii). | Shaskaracharya in his 
Prashnofttaramalika (catechism) asks what we 
should earn avd answers Vidya (knowledge) 
Vittam (wealth) Balam (Prowess) and 
Punyam (merit). World is called the seat 
of liberation (Mokshayate Samsaraha). The 
crown of Vedanta is not an abstraction but 
an experience, (knowledge) is 
Anubhava—(realisstion). Oae cannot 
transcend the world without walking through 
it, with cosmic perspective and a shrewd eye. 
Life is neither a mid-summer night’s dream 
Tt is what we make it and 


Jnana 


nor a tempest 
not anything else. 
When the Hindu thinkers ask us to free 
ourselves from Maya (illusion) they 
asking us to shake off our bondage to the 
which 


Moksha ( liberation ) is not the renunciation 


are 


unreal values are dominating us. 


of the world. It is the proportional develop- 
ment of mind, body and the spirit ( Pranara- 
Santi 


mam Mananandam, Samrudham 


Anrutam ) The fen major incarnations 
( Dasavataras ) illustrate the stages of human 
evolution. They have been brilliantly 


portrayed by Vedanta Desika in his Dasava- 
tara Stotram. 


Asceticism is a frame of mind and a 
spirit of detachment. For a man of detach. 
( Nivruthi 


Renuncia- 


ment his house is a hermitage. 
Ragasya Gruham Tapovanam ). 
tioa is opposed to attachment and not to 
enjoyment. At the momext of liberation 


one attains universality of spirit ( Samyag 


we 
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Darshana Kalam Evatat Phalam Sarvatva- 
Our thinkers do not ask 
us to treat life as an illusion or to be 
indifferent to the world’s welfare. , 

We cannot get life eternal 


tvam Darsayati ). 


by mere 
textual learning ( Vakyartha Jnana Matrena 
Na Amrutam Vidya ). Karma is effort and 
not fatalism. We have to work for world 
solidarity ( Loka Sangraha) our ideal is 
that the, whole human race is one ( Ekaiva 
Manu shi'Jati). All are brothers ( Bhatro 
Manavah sarva ). Our motherland consists 
of the three worlds ( Swadesho 
` Trayam ). 


Bhuvana 
The prayer in the Rig Veda is 
to invite noble thoughts from every quarter 
(Ano Bhadraha krutavoyantu viswataha ). 
We responded to the changes within the 
Sakas, 
Huns, Kushans and Pallavas were success- 
‘fully Indianized. 


frame work of our cultural heritage. 


Expansion is life and 
contraction is death, 


is cold and stiff. 
The conservatism of Indian society is not 


In death everything 


guietism, but consolidation of what is good 
and lasting in the cultural traditions and 
national genius. Ifwe are not to lapse into 
individual rationalism and ultimate negation 
and led astray by wandering whims ‘and if 
we should be guided by the accumulated 
wisdom of the past we require tradition 
which is the memory of our past to sustain 
us. The tradition does not create the truth 
but clothes it in language and symbol for the 
Tt can be 

In the 
it is held 
that nom-dwijas were entitled te Brahma 


help of those who do not see it. 
used for correction and enrichment, 
Bhashya on Brahma Sutras, 


Vidya and it cited the examples of Dharma 
Vyadhya and Vidura. While looking into 


4 


the future we have to live in the prese:¢ 
rooted in the past. "Indian approach accep s 
the validity of different 
(Sarvagama Pramanya). Dogmatism is a 
sigo of intellectual-immaturity. Hinduism-- 
the basis of Indian Society is a synthesis © 
religions, a fellowship of faiths and a fede” -- 
tion of philosophies. 


traditio: 9 


From the lowest fe: 
of fetishism to the highest from of absolutis 
all kinds of doctrines are there with :. 
underlying unity. It is movement and n 
a position, a process and not a result, s 
growing tradition and not a fixed revelatior. 
The spiritual soil of India like a Delta is 
made up of layer upon layer of its. religicus 
endeavour from time immemorial which 
how varieties of sustaired 
religious  strivings have contributed to its 
formation, Foundations of Indian tradit on 
were not swept away by the invasion of 
occidental] ideas and modes of life. Hirdu 
thought never developed a Monroe doctrine 


demonstrates 


in matters of philosophy and cultore. 
Comprehension and sympathetic appreciation 
are its key notes. It is said endless are the 
Vedas (Ananta vai vedahea ). Reciprocity 
is one of the greatest truths of life whick is 
inculeated in the Geeta text ( Paraspa-am 
Bhava yanta sreyaha Parama vyapyatle ). 
Sukla Yazur Veda enjoins that we should 
look at every: thing from the view point ofa 
friend. ( Mitrasya Aham chakshusha sarvami 


bhutani samikshe ). . 
The Universe is sustained by Dharma. It is 


the propelling force. Thought is always free 
though conduct is regulated by social conven- 
tions. ( Vichara swatantraha Achara sa naja 
samaya,Tantraha ) Renunciation of thirking 
is an admission of spiritual bankru dtey. 
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Cur tolerance is the homage which the finite 
mind pays to the inexhaustibility of the 
infinite. Our epics and classics have value 
far every generation. Thus India’s heritage 
ic composite, comprehensive and 
Weighed down by history, prostrated by 
iuvasions, endlessly vascillating from great- 
ness to decline, 
ceatury after century by her own power of 
sof renewal. 


catholic. 


India recovers her spirit 


When times were out of joint 
wise men like Shankara, Ramanuja. Madbwa, 
Nenak and Kabir arrived and warned us 
about our lapses. In his history of philo- 
scphy, Hegel remarks, “India is a pheno- 
mənon antique as well as modern.” 

Our Darsanas or systems of thought are 
fras from traditional religious bias. Sankhya 
is silent about the existence of God. 
Vaiseshika and Yoga while they admita 
surreme being do not consider Him to be the 
ersator of the Universe and Jaimini refers tc 
God only to deny His providence and the 
moral Government of the world, The early 
Beddhist systems are indifferent to God. 
The materialist Charvakas deny God ridicule 
the priests, revile the Vedas and seek salava- 
tio: in pleasure. That is why the heretic, 
the sceptic, the unbeliever the rationalist, the 
free thinker, the materialist and the hedonist 
all flourished in India, The sturdy inde- 
pendence of Shankaracharya who revitalised 
Hinduism is patent in that there is no 
Mangalacharanam or invocation to God in 
the beginning of his works. He denounced 


untcuchability in Manisha Panchakam. 
Making a comparative study of the 


Dareanas, the great orientalist and a Judge 


of -ne Supreme Court at Calcutta Sir Willian, 


Jones observed, “It, will be sufficient here to 
remerk that the first Nyaya seems analagous 


to Peripatetic, the second sometimes 


the two 
often 


called Vaiseshika to the {Ionic, 
Mimamsas of which the second is 
distinguished by the name of Vedanta to. 
Platonic; the first Sankhya to the Italic; 
the second of Patanjali to the stoic 
Philosophy; so that Gowtama corresponds 
with Aristotle, Kannanda with Thales, 
Jaimani with Socrates, Vyasa with Plato, 
Kapila wita Pythagoras and Patanjali with 
Zeus.” ` 

In- the past India, was brought into direct 
contact with Europe many a time. The 
Persian Empire included a part of India and 
Greece and Asoka sent Buddhist missionaries 
to the West. On every occasion she left 
her mark on Europe. It may be of interest 
to note that of the five schools of Astronomy 
two are known as Romaka (after Rome) and 
(after Paul of Alexandria). 
Christianism, Zoroastrianism and 


Paulisa 
Judaism, 
Islam found a cordial welcome in India. The 
universal character of Upanishadic, invocation 
is epitomised thus in a language that can not — 
be bettered:- 
Lead us from the unreal to the real ` 
From darkness to light and | 
From death to immortality. 


(Asatoma Sadgamaya Tamasoma Jyotirgamaya 
Mrutyorma Amrutam Gamaya). The com- 
posite Motto of Satyam (truth) Sivam (good- 
ness) and Sundaram (beauty) is universal in 
its appeal. 

The place accorded to 
Indian thought is unique. It is 
that 
truth. By proclaiming that’ truth is one 
though sages call it by different. names 
(Ekam Sat Vipraha Bahada Vadanti). We 


never claimed amonopoly of truth, A 


i 


truth in 
said 


there is no religion higher than 
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balanced and rhythmic life in harmony with 
Dharma which has ten valuable attributes 
namely endurance, patience, self control, 
integrity, purity, restraint, wisdom, learning, 
truth and absence of anger: l 


Dhruti Kshama Damosteyam 
Souchamindriya Nigraham 
Dirvidya satyamakrodho 
Dasakam Dharma lakshanam’ 


is the contribution of India to world thought. 
It reminds us of the ‘utterance of Edmund 
- Burketthat “Men are qualified for liberty 
in exact proportion to their disposition to put 
chains upon their own appetites ; in propor- 
tion to their love of justice is above their 
rapacity ; in proportion as their soundness 
and sobriety of understanding is above their 
vanity and presumption; in proportion as 


they are more disposed to listen to the coun- - 


sels of the wise and the good in preference 
to the flattery of knaves.” 


Thus India isa tradition a light and a 
spirit. Its physical and spiritual frontiers 


do not coincide. The spirit has no nationa- 


lity, no religion. He who is spiritual feels 
free to look at things from any point of view 
and is committed to nothing partial or exclu- 
sive. Each order of reality known to us is 
truly comprehended from a stand-point higher 
than itself. Physical world (Anna) is dis- ` 
closed in the biological (Prana) that of thc 
biological in the phychological (Manas) exc 
that of the psychological in the logical anc 
ethical (Vignana) and finds its meaning in the 
spiritual (Ananda). Man has far horizons. 
invisible hopes, thoughts that wander througk 
eternity and lives for a purpose larger than 
he sees. Whether we recognise it or not tho 
tree of civilization has its roots in spirituai 
values, which most of us do not recognisc. 
Without these roots the leaves would have 


. fallen and left the tree a lifeless stump. Ia 


the history of civilization it has been the 
privilege of India to enrich the minds of the 
world. Life must grow not only within itse £ 
but also outgrow into a higher meaning 
beyond it as a flower outgrows into a frui:. 
Indian thought is a chapter in the history cf 
human mind ful} of vital-meaning. 


BANK NATIONALIZATION AND THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


P, R. DASWANI 


The recent bank nationalization Act has 
biought into focus the broader issue of the 
rola of the public sector in India. In the 
midst of the controversy raging in the country 
or. the question of bank nationalization, it is 
worthwhile to consider the matter in the 
light of the broader issue. Perhaps, it will 
then be possible to have a sounder judgment 
on the specific question of bank nationalization. 

It is difficult to believe that economic 
rezsons alone can provide the justification 
for a decision of this type. Even if an 
eccnomic criterion in precise terms could be 
found, the present state of knowledge about 
ecanomics cannot provide a scientific answer 
to che question. For instance, if one were 
to agree ‘that a “faster and more equal”’ 
ecczomic development was the criterion to 
be applied in this question, one can produce 
twe opposite expert opinions on whether bank 
nationalization will be in the direction of 
satis-ying the criterion. Besides, an economist 
mav even doubt whether a faster economic 
devzlopment in the present circumstances can 
be reconciled with a more equal distribution, 
of is benefits among the people. The question 
in fact cannot be considered in a political 
vaccim. The existing power structure 
witki which both the public sector and the 
private sector function is an important consi- 
deraxon. Besides, the ideological 
the government and its capacity to carry 


stance of 


throuzh its pogramme in accordance with its 
idenlegy are both relevant‘questions. These 
consicerations indeed affect every important 
_ olanring decision of the government. An 
inpa~.ial observer, therefore, cannot suggest 


what should be the proper limits to the 
spheres of public sector and private sector, 
in the light of ‘pure’ economic theory; he can 
only suggest these limits within the frame- 
work of a given political power structure. 
Ideology, which is used to consolidate that 


‘power structure, will also to some extent be a 


factor in the consideration of these limits. 


In India, the “socialist pattern of society” 
is oné such consideration. The political 
implications of the socialist pattern have not 
been fully taken into account by the govern- 
ment, The socialist pattern is generally 
equated with the predominance of the public 
sector and with the pursuit of equality. Such 
an equation at least for an underdeveloped 
country usually implies the adoption of an 
authoritarian political structure, dominated 
ky leaders dedicated to economic .development 
at a rate desired by them and possessing the 
will and the power (charismatic or military 
or’ both) to organise people in accordance 
with their way of thinking and to overcome 
determined opposition. What it implies, in 
fact, is a “mobilisation”? regime which can 
really mobilise asin war or other emergency 
India, which has dedicated 

to the creation of a 
regime, 


conditions. 
itself politically 
“conciliation” 
possess this. 
Writings on the socialist pattern emphasise 
two different conditions, which to a certain 
extent are contradictory to each other. 
Firstly, that “production will have to be 
centrally planned”, that is, the government 
will decide the broad categories of goods to 
be produced, the volume of their output and 


simply doesnot 
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the timing of their production. Secondly, 
that “the consumer will have freedom to 
determine the nature of supplies of goods 
available to him’’, that is, the price mechanism 
has to continue for the purpose of determining 
the nature of demand and supply in the 
market, These two conditions can be 
reconciled only if it is assumed that the 
consumer has the final power to give guidance 
to the central planning body in the deter- 
mination of the ‘pattern of production. This 
cannot be legitimately assumed, because by 
its very nature, central decision in the matters 
of such a personal choice means a more or 
less authoritarian decision; besides it implies a 
long period of time between the consideration 
of the consumers’ effective demand and its 
realization in the form of actual production 
of goods. The weightier and longer drawn- 
out the central decision, therefore, the smaller 
the freedom of the consumer. It can be argued 
that under a socialist pattern, the consumer 
in the weakest sections of the population, 
nevertheless, has greater freedom than would 
prevail in conditions of a capitalist economy. 
But this would be so only if measures of 
income re-distribution are ‘carried out effec- 
tively so as to give enough purchasing power 
to the weakest consumer; and also if mono- 
polist tendencies in the economic system are 


controlled in order to encourage truly competi- . 


tive conditions in the economy leading to the 
detection and the satisfaction of the immediate 
needs even of the weakest category of people. 
Results of income re-distribution can be 
attained, as shown by general experience in 


other countries, partly by public enterprise. 


but more significantly by budget measures; 


as regards effective monopoly control it is far - 


from clear that such a control is more probable 
under public enterprise. 

On pragmatic grounds, “control”? in the 
present context must be understood, not in 


terms of more ownership of wealth or 


property, but in terms of the control one can 
exercise by virtue? of occupying a certain 
position in a business enterprise or an industry. 
The position may be that of an investor, 
director, manager, a high official, ‘and the 
control may be over workers, consumers, 
finances or the processes of economic develop- 
ment itself, of whatever degree it may be. 
Undoubtedly it is a desirable goal to limit 
the potentialities of economic power that 
persons occupying high position in both 
private and public enterprises can exercise for 
good or for bad of the public interest. 

Two questions follow at once: is .it not 
possible to mitigate the concentration of power 
in a few individuals under private enterprise, 
and is it clear that the organisation of economic 
activity as public enterprise eliminates the 
problem of power and power concentration ? 

Private enterprise has been subjected to 
progressively elaborate and rigid regulation 
in the recent years, with the result that several 
possibilities of exploitation are removed from 
the purview of those holding charge of it. 
Labour laws are a powerful check on the 
private businessman’s exploitative behaviour 
towards the workers; monopoly controls are 
used for protecting the interests of the consumer; 
the protection is strengthened by laws which 
simultaneously limit dividends and tax private 
profit at high progressive rates; the taxing of 
private capital gains helps to restrict the power 
derived from property ownership for controll- 
ing the extent and the pattern of resource 


' allocation; legislation limiting inter-unitmana- 


gerial or directorial inter-locking under the 
Companies’ Acts, correspondingly limits the 
chances of power concentration. Social control 
over banks , and large-scale industries, short 
of nationalization; in such matters as the use 
of funds ‘and the nature of management, could 
be made an efficient means. Even limits to 
share-holding by individuals in private enter- 
prises can be prescribed; the employees and 
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other relevant interests may be 
shere-holders and participants in management 
of private enterprises. The experience of, 
otker democratic countries is. available for 


these purposes. 


The second question is more ticklish. The 
The public sector implies the heaviest concen- 
tration, ever possible of economic power in the 
hands, not of the government in formal terms, 
but cf the few top persons that tend to be 
-chesen for direction and management of State 
enterprises. It is true that concentration differs 
from that under private enterprise; for it can- 
not be abused ` directly for personal gain, 
though it could be abused indirectly by way 
of corruption under public enterprises. But 
it does not differ in principle, since its potential 
liability to serious consequences through 
errcrs of judgment and lapses in managerial 
skill still remains. Perhaps a director or a 
manager of a public enterprise can behave 
with greater impunity in the case of such 
lapses, 


it is true enough, of course, that the 
demand for equality is among those important 
circumstances which the political system and 
the acministration have to reckon with. If 
the demand is vocal and active, something 
more than ‘lip-service must be paid to it : if it 
is quiescent, it will cease to be so soon enough 
if the main visible effect of the chosen path 
of development is the accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of those who are already 
relatively rich. Effective development policies 
must be based upon some minimum of political 
consensus, and to achieve this there will 
normally have to be some visible and tangible 
diffusion of benefits. But adequate satisfaction 
of those demands, in the nature of a better 
stancard of living for the people as a whole, 
whica the word “equality” rather inadequa- 
tely signifies does not necessarily depend on 
the zdoption of a socialist pattern of society. 


made . 


If, in fact, the socialist pattern involves—as 
it is believed is the case in India—a slower 
rate of economic growth than the one which 
may be achieved in a better organised and 
regulated system of private enterprises, it 
may render satisfaction of those demands 
less rather than more probable. 

In India, the most socially-significant form 
of inequality, in fact, is that which divides 
the employed from the unemployed or under- 
employed and not the employers from the 
employees. The workers employed in large- 
scale enterprises enjoy by Indian standards 
the position of a privileged class among the 
labour, particularly now that the government 
has extended to them various forms of protec- 
tion not available to those outside the 
“organised? séctor of industry. The unem- 
ployed and underemployed are rapidly increas- 
ing in number, in both industry and agricul- 
ture and among both the educated and the 
uneducated. It can therefore be argued 
that both political and social considerations 
point strongly towards policies which, by — 
maximising growth, maximise employment. 
For inthe long run, though not always in . 
the short, employment opportunities and 
growth processes tend to go together. Even ` 
if they do not, growth generates resources 
which can at least be partly devoted to reliev- 
ing the unenviable condition of the unemployed 
and under-employed. , 

If employment growth is an important 
consideration in the present, is it desirable 


‘for the government to enter such spheres 


of business which private enterprise is already 
running well, and in which itis both able 
and willing to enter, under conditions of 
government regulation in the public interest ? 
Nationalization cannot be justified only on 
the ground of better distributional effects, 
nor could it be supported only on the ground 
of achieving higher efficiency, even if these 
were possible to achieve. The economic 
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justification would only be when such a 
course overbalances the loss of additional 
production and émployment, which 
have followed if the government’s. resources 
had been employed in fields in which private 
enterprise was neither willing nor able to come 
in. Except in the case of difference in the 
scale of operation, itis hard to imagine how 
nationalization would increase 
and national income. The mere fact of the 
transfer of ownership is incapable of achieving 
this increase. 


= The logic of this argument leads to three 
conclusions :—: (a) That industries, in which 
private enterprise -is already working well 
under conditions of government regulation in 
public interest, become protected against 
State enterprise; (b) That in such non-strate- 
gic fields where private enterprise is not work- 
ing, preference should be given to it if it can 
show both capacity and willingness to enter 
under the same conditions, (c) State enter- 
prise becomes a measure of last resort in condi- 
tions of urgent public interest. 


- 


From the economic point of view, the basic 
consideration is whether, after balancing costs 
and returns (or benefits ), the net long-term 
advantage to society will be greater from State 
ownership and operation than from private 
ownership and operation. There are objections 
to the argument that the private sector is not 
all good at investing, that it never invests 
‘wisely from the social point of view. Ifit does 
not, the State has enough powers of regulation 
over the private sector to make it conform 
to the public interest. If regulation over the 
private sector cannot be as efficient as it may 


would - 


employment | 


be necessary under the circumstances, it is less 
likely that more éfficiency can be achieved by 
nationalization. Neither indigenous capital nor 
foreign capital will be willing to invest and 
contribute to development ifan unqualified bias 
against profits guides government policy. More- 
over, the assumption that the government is 
necessarily a wise saving and investing agency is 
open to doubt. Government expenditure may 
be heavily affected with prestige and political 
considerations rather than only economic 
ones, as it is believed has been the case in 
India. It may lead to diffusion of interest, 
which has undoubtedly occured in India ; 
and the government rather than concentrating 
on “pilot schemes and building the infra-struc- 
ture, may go in less important and unessential 
directions. 


State enterprise in India, has not been 
advocated so far either for democratising power 
hitherto: held without corresponding responsie 
bility in the hands of the few, or for increasing 
the productive efficiency of decaying industries, 
or for safeguarding consumers against monopoly 
exploitation, or for protecting public interest 
already in danger, or for escaping from the 
costly burdens of regulating private enterprises, 
It has been advocated and accepted primarily 
for reasons of economic expediency, whatever 
This has resulted in the 
State entering such fields of economic activity 
where even from the point of view of the 
principle of ‘‘expediency’’, no evidence of 
substantial benefit to any large section of 
the population has been available. The same 
fate appears to await the act of nationalisation 
of major banks recently undertaken by the 
government. 


the real motives. 


NATIONAL OR PETTY LOCAL INTERESTS ? 


A. CHATTERJEE 


After Independence we told the world : 


“We the people of India, having solemnly 
resolved to constitute India into a Sovereigr 
Democratic Repubic and to secure to al: 
its citizens : 

Justice, social, economic and political : 
Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship ; 

Equality of status and of opportunity : 
and to promote among them all ; 

Fraternity assuring the dignity of the indivi- 
dual and the unity of the Nation ; 

In our Constituent Assembly this twentieth 
day of November 1949, do Hereby Adopt, 
Enact, And Give to Ourselves this 
Constitution.” 


Among the various descriptions of the union 
anc its territory we find that India shall be 
a union of States and the territory of India 
shal comprise the territories of the States, the 
union territories specified in’ the First Schedule 
anc such territories as may be acquired. The 
Pariiament (of India ) can admit other States 
intc the union and can also form new states by 
uniting, separating or altering the territories 
of the States; as well as rename the States. 
In many cases the States of India are the same 
areawise as the provinces of British India. 
In cther cases they are new creations. 

The citizens of India shall have certain 
funcamental rights. All laws inconsistent 
with or in derogation of the fundamental rights 
shal’ to the extent of such inconsistency be 
void; and no law shall be made which in 
anyway takes away or abridges the rights 
conferred by the Constitution and any law 
mace in contravention of this fundamental 


l 


provision shall to the extent of the contraven- 
tion be void. 


The above constitutional provisions there- 
fore make it quite clear and unequivocal that 
the sovereignty of the Nation belongs to India 
and the citizens of India have their funda- 
mental rights of citizenship by virtue of 
belonging to the Indian nation. The States 
of India have originated by the will of the 
Indian nation and India has come into 
existence by the will of the people of India 
and not by any action taken by the States of 
India or their inhabitants as dissociated from 
their citizenship of India. The States can be 
abolished, united, partitioned or given new 
and altered shapes and boundaries by the 
Indian parliament. India therefore is 
sovereign and paramount and the States can- 
not claim any sovereign rights of their own. 
When India ‘became an independent nation 
by an Act ofthe British Parliament to which 
the leaders of the Indian people agreed, the 
provinces of India, which were the basic 
territorial units out of which the States had 
been formed with additions, partitions or 
alterations, had no separate political rights. 
They were only some administrative divisions 
of India which had been altered many 
times’ by the British rulers of India, The 
States have no historical background generally 
speaking, which can be cited to justify their 
claims to greater independence to manage 
their own affairs than they now possess. 
The Indian Raj States of the British period too 
had limited sovereign rights. These states are 
now merged in India and the people of these 
states have no political rights other than 


+ 


what they have as citizens of India. Section 
246 of the Constitution states that “Parliament 
has exclusive power to make laws with respect’ 
to any of the matters enumerated in list I 
in’ the seventh schedule (referred to as the 
union list), List I, VII schedule has 97 items 
among which we find defence; naval, , 
military and air forces or other armed forces 
of the union; naval, military or air force 
works ; arms, firearms, ammunition and 
explosives; atomic energy and mineral 
resources for its production; central bureau 
of intelligence; preventive detention for 
reasons of defence; Foreign Affairs, Passports; 


in 


+ Railways; National Highways; Shipping 
and Navigation, Major Ports; Airway, air 
“traffic,” aeronautical training; Post and 


Telegraphs, Telephones, wirelesss, broadcasting, 
public debt, currency coinage, foreig n loans, 
post office savings bank, Reserve Bank of 
India; trade and commerce with foreign 
countries; inter state trade and commerce; 






















Banking; Insurance; Stock Exchange; 
, Patents; weights and measures; oilfields, 
mines and minerals; manufacture and 


distribution of salt; sanctioning of cinema 
films for exhibition; Survey of India, Geolo- 
gical, Botanical, Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical surveys of India; Census, Union public 
services; Elections; Audits of the accounts 
of the Union and of the States; Constitution, 
organisation, jurisdiction and powers of 
Highcourts and the Supremecourts; Taxes 
on Incomes, Customs duties, excise on tobacco 
and other goods excepting liquor, opium, 
Indian hemp and other narcotic drugs; 
Cgrporation tax etc. etc. These create over 
all powers for India which limit the powers 
of the States to such size as make the States 
horoughly dependent on the central govern- 
ment. The functions of the Union government 
are so important and vitally related to purposes 
essential for organised social existence and 


naintaining sivileatian: that the Statac rannnt 
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enlarge their own powers very much more 

without dissolving the Sovereign Democratic 


Republic of India. 


We all know how the states became 
power hungry. In the beginning Pandit 
Nehru created the states with their Governors, 
Ministries, Legislatures etc, with a view 


sO 


to 
appease the provincial leaders who, followed 
Mahatma Gandhi in his compaign for freedom. 
These people, after tasting power and 
enjoying V. I. P. rights wanted more power 
and greater gains for themselves and for 
their proteges. Some among them who at a 
later stage wanted increased powers in order 
central 
control was not favourable to the organisation 
of large fifth columns for the Russians or the 
Chinese communists. Many of these leaders 
have been and still are the active agents of 
foreign powers and much of the propaganda for 
greater freedom for the states, emanates 
from these traitors. Not all of these people 
are agents of Russia and China only. Some 
are working for America and Britain too. 
There are many Indian citizens who are 
carrying out order issued by the leaders of 
Pakistan. In such circumstances more power 
for the states would merely mean less solidarity 
for the Indian nation and the introduction 
of a dangerous virus in the body politic. 


to bring in communism; thought 


Those who wish te become minor overlords 
in the limited areas which are called the states 
forget that politically the whole of India 
has only one nation or Jati, We have numerous 
Jatis in point of religion, race, caste or language 
in India as well as in the states. For instance 
we have in the state of Bihar, Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Buddhists, Animists and 
may be,-Atheists, Agnostics and Commimists too. 
We have linguistically-Bhojpuris,  Maithilis, 


Maghdis, Ardhamaghdis, Bengalees, Oraons, 
Kols, Santhals, English speaking Anglo 
Tndians and Hindi eneakine Riharic 


` 
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Historically various parts of Bihar had various 
kingdoms at various periods. ‘We find many 
Rajahs here and there who might have had 
connections with the ancient and defunct 
dynasties like the Mauryas, the Guptas, the 
Palas, the Senas or the Pathans and the 
Moghuls. What the late Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad wanted to make out of Bihar with 
the connivance of Pandit Nehru, was creation 
of a large state in which he would include 
the rich mineral areas of Singhbhum and 
Manbhum which belonged to the Vishnupur 
kingdom of the Mallasin the past and whose 
people were Bengalis, Santhals, Kols and 
Oraons ; -and thé sugar producing regions of 
Bhojpur and Mithila, so that his coterie could 
have a financially solvent state to rule or 
exploit as one likes to say. 

When one comes to other states, one 
finds a similar variety in race, language, 
religion and historical connection, ‘That is 
why India has one complex of jatis of various 
descriptions which we call the Indian Maha- 
jati and numerous regions or pradeshes which 
constitute the Indian Desh or Mahadesh . 
The States are called Pradesh as they are parts 
of the Desh. The idea that they can and 
should have more freedom from control by 
the central Government of India, is born of 
urges which are not nationalistic nor progre- 
ssive. All forces that work to break up the 
Indian nation are born in the States, save 
and except Hindi-ism which has come from 
the central congress party. In any case all 
these whims and desires are basically not of 
a type which may appeal to all Indians as a 
national desideratum, In so far as these 
refer to social characteristics of a local nature 
these can be helped to develop as part of 
a Pradeshic programme. Languages for 
instance can be helped to achieve greater 
refinement and expressiveness, to the extent 
that they are the mother languages of various 
groups of Indians according to the size of 


such groups. There is no point in glorifying 
a language in order to use it asa weapon of 
self assertion by different coteries whose real 
aims are not literary or linguistic. Race, 
religion, caste or class cannot also be permitted 
to be used as levers for displacing established 
national ideals, 

Human progress in the socio-political -field 
has always proceeded from narrower to 
wider fields. Families or clans have developed 
into small city states or kingdoms which 
have later passed out of feudalism into 
nationalism. Nations too have tried to form 
larger joint organisations like the Holy Roman 
Empire, Alliances of nations, the League of « 
Nations or the United Nations. Even 
communists have made the Iron Curtain or ¢ 
Bamboo Curtain pacts (like the Warsaw 
Pact ) which force all participants to adhere 
to a common policy. Nowhere do we find 
any attempts at breaking up a large political 
body into its real or imaginary constituents 
excepting in post 1947 India. If India develops ' 
ten or twenty economies or nationlities in 
order to appease a number of self-seekers or 
agents of foreign power, that will be the end 
of the Sovereign Democratic Republic. We? 
began our independent era by dividing the 
country into two states. Now if we permit | 
the least far-sighted members of our nation 
to plan our political future we shall fail in all 
our greater human endeavour. Our great 
religious leaders of the historical period have 
always spoken of one humanity and universal 
brotherhood. In modern times Rabindranath 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi have preached 
about the unity of all mankind. We shoujd 
therefore try to discard all narrowness of | 
outlook and build up a national’ system 
based on the ideals of a wider internationalism. 
The idea that small provincial coteries should 
be made more powerful and should be; 
permitted to play with the destinies of the 
Indian people in the name of greater local 
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freedom, is utterly fallacious from the point 
of view of human progress and the unity of 
the peoples of the world. It would take us 
back to the days when clans fought clans 
and. numerous duchies, principalities and small 
kingdoms covered the face of the earth. 
There were times when Rajasthan had many 
kingdoms. Chitor, Bundi, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Jaisalmir, etc. etc. . had 
all theirown Raj. Bengal had 12 Princelings 
and Oudh a few dozen Nawabs. That is 
history. If we consider languages Hindi has 
44 dialects and the sponsors of each dialect 
may demand a separate state. In fact if we 
permitted all racial, linguistic, cultural, sectarian 
and other interests to put in their claims 
we could easily have demands for setting up 
200 separate states in India. Surely we 
cannot think of having so many states. It is 
therefore necessary that we stopped the 
attempts at further division of India and 
encouraged all moves for emphasising India’s 
unity in diversity. For if list I of schedule 
seven, referred to above, is cut down and the 
states list is made more extensive, a process 
will be set in motion which will ultimately 
lead to total disintegration of the Nation. It 
will also impoverish the poorer states by 
increased self aggrandizement by the more 


developed states. In international trade the 


‘and so forth. 


states with the major ports will be at ar 
advantage as compared to the Hindi speaking 
inland states. One® can go on endless 
describing probabilities of advatage or dis- 
advantage to the peoples of India, if decentra- 
lisation becomes the order of the day. Bu 
the disadvantages will certainly outweigl. 
the advantages very greatly. Infact just as 
in matters of local significance the village 
panchayats should have more power; things 
of a wider national importance should be 
centralised. India’s economy and cultural 
structure have no provincial boundaries, If 
artificial boundaries are created in a state- 
wise fashion by empowering the state ligislz- 
tures to interfere with interstate relatiors 
in én intensive~manner; it will cause harm 
to the economy and obstract cultural progres.. 
As things are the states are becoming over 
critical of one another and national integra- 
tion isnot gaining ground by this undesirab c 
development. The peoples of the states must 
realise that they have their statutory rights 
for their own material and cultural progress 
and not for imposing their will on others or 
for mutual exploitation. The peoples of tLe 
states are all Indians and not so many sub- 
nations viz Bengalis, Tamils, Muslims, Hindi- 
speakers, workers, entrepreneurs and so cn 
Every Indian must carry out 


his obligation to the Motherland India first. 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND ACHARYA PRAFULLA CHANDRA 


J. L. DAS 


Mahatma Gandhi is the father of the 
Indian nation, and Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Ray is regarded as the father of modern 
chemistry in India. I have no competence 
tc correctly assess the contributions to the 
motherland of two of her noblest sons,—one 
teising a whole nation from out of dust to 
its feet and giving the coup de grace to a 
righty imperial power by his novel 
technique of non-violence, and the other 
training several generations of brilliant 
Indian scientists in his laboratory and put- 
ting our country on the map of the scientific 
world. Since this is the Gandhi Centenary 
Y-ar, it shall be my humble attempt to 
briefly examine the deep bond of reverence 
ard love that the Mahatma and the Acharya 
bcre towards each other. 


The first meeting between the two took 
place towards the end of 1901 at the Calcutta 
residence of G. K. Gokhale, who was 
Gandhiji’s host during his sojourn in 
ciy in course of his visit to India from 
Scuth Africa. Let us hear of this meeting 
in Gandhiji’s own words, “He ( Gokhale ) 
seemed to keep nothing private from me. 
He would introduce me to all the important 
people that called on him. Ofthesethe one 
wko stands foremost in my memory is Dr. 
(now Sir) P. C. Ray. Helived practically 
nezt door and was a frequent visitor. This 
is how he introduced Dr. Ray: ‘This is 
Prof. Ray who havinga monthly salary of 
Rs 800/-, keeps just Rs. 40/- for himself 
anc devotes the balance for public purposes. 
He is not, and does not want to get married. 
I sze little difference between Dr. Ray as 


the, 


` 


he is to-day and as he used tobe then. 
His dress used to be nearly as simple as it 
is, with this difference of course that where- 
as itis khadi now, it used to be Indian mill- 
cloth in those days’? (My Experiments 
With Truth ). 

Prafulla Chandra also “felt a strong 
attraction for him (Gandhiji ) at the very 
first sight, because of their common habits 
of life characterized by simplicity and even 
of austerity, of their common solicitude for 
human welfare, and of their common disre- 
gard for wealth, power or position. Closer 
association with Gandhi made a deep and 
lasting impression on Prafulla Chandra, and, 
as we shall see later, his intimacy with and’ 
esteem for Gandhiji grew in intensity as 
the years rolled by. It was at Prafulla 
Chandra’s initiative and insistence that a 
public meeting was organized at the Albert 
Hall on that occasion where Gandhiji spoke 
about the disabilities under which the Indian 
settlers in the Cape laboured. The well- 
known Calcutta daily, the Englishman, also 
took up Gandhiji’s cause anda report of 
the meeting was published in its issue of 
January 20, 1902”. (Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Ray Birthday Centenary Souvenir 
Volume ). 

In his autobiography Gandhiji recounts 
an interesting incident in connection with 
Prafulla Chandra’s simplicity in dress and 
deportment. “Before settling down I had 
thought of making a tour through India 
travelling third class, and :of acquainting 
myself with the hardships of third class 
passengers...I¢ was necessary to equip myself 
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anew for the third class tour... Thus equipped 
I set forth on my travels. Gokhale and 
Dr. Ray came to the station to see me off. 
I had asked them both not to trouble to 
come, but they insisted. ‘I shall not have 
come if you had gone first class, but now 
I had to,’ said Gokhale. No one stopped 
Gokhale from going on tothe platform. 
He was in his silk turban, jacket and dhoti. 
Dr. Ray in his Bengali dress. He was stopped 
by the ticket collector but on -Gokhale 
telling him that he was his friend, he was 
admitted.” 

Prafulla Chandra was first and foremost 
a scientist. The turmoil and the tangled 
webs of politics were not in his element. 
To quote his own words, “I never considered 
that I was equipped by temperament and 
nature for playing the role of a politician. 
One whose best period in life has been 
mainly divided between the laboratory and 
the study finds it too great a taxation upon 
his time and energy to go about this vast 
country or rather continent and address 
meetings. The very physical strain it entails 
would render me hors de combat in no 
time. In fact, my fragile constitution and 
physique as also advancing age forbid my 
entering the political arena.” Still as a 
true humanitarian, he could not confine 
himself exclusively to the seclusion of his 
research laboratory and turn a deaf ear to 
the wails of his miserable countrymen, and 
remain indifferent to their appalling poverty 
and their pressing problems: He, therefore, 
stood by the side of Mahatma Gandhi in 
such constructive activities as propagation 
of khadi, removal of untouchability, revival 
of cottage industries, uplift of women, 
village reconstruction, mass education, etc. 

In 1922 there was a severe flood in North 
Bengal affecting the districts of Bogra, Pabna, 
and Rajshahi. It resulted in extensive 
damage to standing crops and property and 


a 
considerable loss of human lives and cattle 
heads. The total loss was estimated at 
six crores of rupees. As soon as Sir P. C. 
Ray heard of this calamity he took the, 
initiative in forming a relief committee. He 
was elected its President, and he directed 
his stupendous energy and ability in minister- 
ing succour to the afflicted humanity. The 
premises of the University College of Science 
was turned into a relief centre. A band 


‘of selfless workers including his colleagues 


and students, engaged themselves in this 
mission of mercy under his inspiring leader- 
snip. A sum of over seven lakhs of rupees 
besides huge quantities of food, clothing 
and other articles was collected in a short 
time, and excellent service was rendered 
to the flood-stricken people. The clock-like 
regularity and precision with which this 
vast organization worked elicited the admira- 
tion of even foreigners and the reporter 
of the Manchester Guardian commented 
that if Gandhi could some how create two 
more P. C. Rays then India would have got 
Sawaraj within a year. 


In 1931 flood again created havoc in 
North and East Bengal. No less than two 
million people were severely affected, and 
the total financial loss, according to Dr. 
Meghnad Saha, who had also taken part 
in the relief operations in 1922, was between 
eight and ten crores of rupees. Acharya 
Ray again came to the forefront of relief 
operations, though he had then attained the 
Biblical span of three score and ten years 
of age. This time also the University 
College of Science became the headquarters 
of the relief organization under the name of 
“Sankat Tran Samity”. Mahatma Gandhi 
came across Acharya Ray’s appeal to the 
relief fund, and himself addressed the follow- 
ing appeal to them: “I hope people of the 
Bombay Presidency will go to the rescue 
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of ficod-stricken Bengal and send their 
contrbutions to Dr. P. C? Ray”. It would 
not de out of place to mention that in 
recognition of Sir P. C. Ray’s conspicuous 
services in flood-relief operations Gandhiji 
used zo call him, ‘Doctor of Floods’. 


It might seem strange that a scientist of 
the calibre or Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
shouid be an ardent exponent of the Charkha, 
which appeared to many an anachronism: 
His observation at the inauguration of the 
Indien National Swadeshi Exhibition at 
Poona in 1931 provides the answer. 
“Vhen Mahatmaji, in 1921, first made the 
Charkha the symbol of the new movement, 
I myself as a staunch believer in mechaniza- 
tion laughed at his efforts to rehabilitate 
this ‘relic of medievalism’. But soon in 
connection with the famine and flood relief 
operations in my province which 1 felt 
called upon to undertake in some of the 
affected parts of Bengal, I felt the supreme 
neec of secondary occupations for the teem- 
ing millions of India during the non-crop 
season”. He urged the plying of the Charkha 
in every village home as “the poor man’s 
insurance against famine,” and himself started 
spirning everyday for about an hour in spite 
of his multifarious duties. From that 
time onward till his death he wore only 
home-spun apparel. of his 
earnest advocacy of the Charkha, his friend 
Acharya Brajendra Nath Seal, that encyclo- 
pacdia of human knowledge, playfully 
bestowed upon him the epithet of ‘charkharshi’ 
(from charkha Rishi, meaning saint), in 
course of his letter to Prafulla Chandra 
inviting the latter to deliverthe Convocation 
adcress of the University of Mysore. 


Because 


It would be however wrong to presume 
thet the Mahatma and the Atharya saw eye 
to eye with each other on all matters. For 
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instance, Prafulla Chandra viewed untoucha- 
bility as purely a social problem and did 
not like it to be used for propaganda 
purposes and as a political expedient as many 
of Gandhiji’s followers were doing. Again, 
during the non-cooperation movement 
when the slogan of boycotting foreign, 
particularly British, goods rent the air, 
Acharya Ray did not like the use of the 
world “boycott”. According to him 
“boycott had only the limited object of 
bringing the foreigner to his sense by hitting 
his pocket whereas ‘‘swadeshism’’ was 
based upon genuine love of one’s country- 
made products. In this connection he 
remarked, “I am Swadeshi and Swadeshi is 
my religion and it has been my life-long end 
to manufacture those articles which I have 
to import from foreign lands. Political 
consideration does not sway-me”. He also 
did not agtee with the Mahatma on the 
Khilafat question, wcich had become an 
important plank in the Congress programme. 
He made no secret of his views on the 
subject in course of his Convocation address 
to the Jamia Millia Islamia, Aligarh. He said, 
“I am certainly not impervious to the 
grandeur of the Pan-Islamic movement as 
one of the most promising portents of the 
awakening of Asia, nor to the sublimity of 
the spiritual call of the Khalifa upon the 
rank and file of the faithfulin all parts of 
the world, but these demands must be 
viewed in their proper perspective and must 
not be allowed to drown the clarion call 
of Mother India herself to her sons for 
achieving an independent, soverign, national 
life. We must not allow our loyality to the 
mother country to be swamped by the wave 
of extra-territorial patriotism’ India must 
not bea spoke in the Khilafat wheel gyrated 
from Istambul. The Swaraj of India must 
be our one all-compelling goal, and every- 
thing else must be kept in its place.” 
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A few of such differences not withstand- 
ing, Mahatma Gandhi and Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra heid each other in the greatest 
esteem. Differences in outlook and opinion 
never ledto any misunderstanding or estran- 
gement between them. Mahatma Gandhi 
respected Acharya Ray as his elder -brother 
and spoke of him thus on the occasion of 
his 70th birzhday celebration, “ It is difficult 
to believe that the man ‘in simple Indian 
dress and wearing simple manners could 
possibly be the great scientist and Professor 
he even then Was (in 1901). And it took 
my breath away when I heard that out of 
his princely salary he kept only a few rupees 
to himself and the rest he devoted to public 


uses and partitularly for 
students. 


helping poor 
Thirty years have made no 
cifference to the great and good servant of 
India. Acharya Ray has set an example of 
ceaseless service, ‘enthusiasm and optimism, 
of which we may well be proud. “Prafulla 
Chandra’s admiration for the Mahatma 
found expression in.the brief statement that 
the example of Gandhiji made him realize 
chat “truth lived is a far greater force than 
truth merely spoken.” I take this opportu- 
nity to pay my humble tribute of respects 


to Mahatma Gandhi and Acharya Prafulla 


Chandra Ray, two of India’s most illustrious 


sons. 


A LAND LEGISLATION AND CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 


AMAR SAHA 


It is intriguing to find that SriAjoy Mukherjee, 
the Chief Minister, Govt. of West Bengal has 
very recently emphasised upon the necessity 
of amending the Constitution to facilitate 
better land reforms. It is equally interesting to 
find that it has eventually been decided in 
the conference of chief ministers that within 


the frame work of the’ Constitution better land . 


reforms can be effected. It may not be out 
of place to recall that unless the proposed bill 
of Sri Nath Pai is converted into an enactment 
to override the effect of the decision of Golok 
Nath v. State of Punjab, (1967) 2S. G. J. 
486, no amendment of the part II of the 
Constitution containing fundamental rights is 
possible. It may further be recalled that 


recently West Bengal Acquisition and Settle- 
ment of Homestead Land Ordinance has been 
converted into an enactment and 
regular legislative process. 

of this enactment and its 


through 
A brief review 
impact on the 
doctrine of eminent domain as adopted in 
our Constitution would not be out of place. 
This enactment embraces both types of 
lands namely agricultural and non-agricultural 
and it defines an occupier as a person in 
possession of land of another person without 
any interest there in based on title and who 
holds no land or not more than °8094 hectare 
of land whether as owner or tenant thereof 
including the heirs of such persons. The 
enactment provides that any such occupier 






ay apoly to the Collector efor settling with 
im at best. 
y him provided he or his predecessor had 
onstruc ed a homestead on the land is his 
ii and he or his predecessor has been 
residing there in continuously for a period 
of not less than three years immediately 
receding the 22nd May, 1969. On receipt 
Fe such application the Collector shall start 
a proceeding to inquire about the ingredients 
The Collector may alse start a 
proceedirg suo motu. On being satisfied 
about tn2 ingredients of the provisions of the 
Act the ‘Jollector shall acquire the land under 
the occupation of the occupier on payment 
of a compensation twenty times the annual 
rent or revenue to the real owner. Then 
the Collector shall settle the land to the 
occupier. The enactment in effect and in 
substance confiscates the land of a particular 
class and distributes the .same to another 
compensation twenty 


aforesaic 


on paynent of a 
times the annual rent or revenue. 

Art. 19 (1) (f) guarantees to a citizen 
the powe? to hold, acquire and dispose of 
property subject to reasonable restriction being 
imposed pon this power under clause (5) of 
Art 19 i. the interest of general public or of 
the schecaled tribes. It is, however, regarded 
as an inkerent right of the Government and 
lan essenzial incident of its soverignty, to take 
private property for public use. The Indian 
version of this doctrine of eminent domain 
lis contained in Art. 31 and entry no 42 of 
list III of the seventh schedule of the 
‘Constitution. Clause (1) of Art 31 guarantees 
that a person cannot be deprived of his 
Clause (2) enun- 


i 
| 





property by executive fiat. 
ciates two principles, one being that inade- 
quacy of compensation is no ground for 
challenging the vires of the legislation when 


iby t bat pece of legislation property has been 


| 


-0334 hectare of land occupied. 
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acquired for public purpose. Art 31(2) so 
far as it relates to compensation has two limbs. 
Firstly such enactment must fix the amount 
of compensation or specify the principles on 
which compensation is to be paid. Secondly, 
inadequacy of such compensation is no ground 
for challenging the vires of the 
The first limb of the article aforesaid is inde- 
pendent of the second. The expression 
compensation” having not been defined in 
the Constitution, 
govern the field. Literally it means the just 
equivalent of what the owner has been dep- 
rived of. Since the compensation or its 
principles is not be specified in the enactment, 
the said piece of legislation under discussion 
is liable to be struck down if no just equi- 
valent of what the real owner is deprived of 
or its principles are prescribed in the enact- 
ment. Is twenty times the annual revenue 
or, the rent the just equivalent of what the 
true owner is deprived of by the Government 
action? Art. 31A of the Constitution introduced 
by the Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 
1951 and later amended by Fourth Amendment 
Act, 1955 however prescribes a way out to 
get round the difficulty. For it lays down, 
interalia, that not. withstanding anything 
contained in Art 13, no law providing for the 


enactment. 


its literal meaning must 


acquisition of any estate by the State or of any 
rights in estate shall be deemed to be void on 
the ground of its being inconsistent with the 
rights conferred by Arts 14, 19 or 31. 


In order to bring it within the immunity 
of art 31A, the acquisition must be of any 
estate or of any rights therein. The expressions 
estate “and” rights in relation to an estate 
have been defined in sub-clauses (a) & (b) of 
Article 31A. 

(2) (a) the expression “estate” shall, in 
relation to any local area, have the same 


It reads a follows: 
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meaning as that expression or its local 
equivalent has in the existing law relating to 
land tenures in force in that area and shall 
also include— . 

Gi) any jagir, inam or muafi or other 
similar grant and in the States of Madras and 
Kerala, any janmam right; 

(ii) any land held 
settlement; 


under ryotwari 


(iii) any land held or let for purposes 
of agriculture or for purposes ancillary there 
to, including waste land, forest land for pasture 
or sites of buildings and other structures 
occupied by cultivators of land, agricultural 
labourers and village artisans. 

(b) the expression “rights”, in relation to 
an estate, shall include any rights vesting in 
a proprietor, sub-proprietor, under-proprietor, 
tenure-holder, raiyat, under-raiyat or other 
intermediary and any rights or privileges in 
respect ‘of land revenue. 


Confining our attention to clause (b) of 


art 31A (2) the meaning of rights in relation . 


to an estate is not exhaustive indeed, but all 
noneagr. tenancies cannot be covered within 
the meaning of the expression “intermediary” 
as such cannot be regarded as “‘interests” in 
relation to an estate, particularly when the 
definition of intermediary in W. B. Estates 
Acquisition Act has carefully exeluded non-agr. 
tenancies from the purview of the expression 
At best non-agr. tenancy 
having non-agr. under tenant under it may 
come within the scope of the expression 


intermediary. 


for) 


“intermediary” but it would be stretching 
the meaning of the expression “intermediary” 
to an inordinate length, to allow it to cover 
anon-agr. under tenant having no tenant 
under him. 

So far as clause (a) of Art. 31A (2) is 
concerned, the position is very simple because - 
Bengal Tenancy Act which defined estate was 
not our existing law on 22nd May, 1969, it 
having been repealed with effect from Ist 
Nov. 1956. Reading clause (a) as a whole 
we find except “site for building” no non-agr. 
tenancy can be regarded as our estate. 

If that, be so, W. B. Acquisition and Settle- 
ment of Homestead Land Act so far as it 
deals with non-agricultural lands except 
building sites, is liable to be collapsed at the 
first impact of arts. 19(1) (f) and 31. l 

Then again the term “acquisition” in the 
impugned legislation, it seems has been 
innovated tọ confer on it the immunity of 
art 31(A)-its real object being to confiscate 
the lands ofa particular class to distribute to 
anotker. As an objective critic it is not with- 
in my province to eulogise the legislative 
process of creating a class less Soviets, but 
is it not liable to be regarded asa _ colourable 
legislative for the legislature seeks to achieve 
through camouflage what it cannot achieve 
straight ? 

Time can only answer our queries. It 
appears however that the necessity of amend- 
ment of the Constitution ought to have been 
felt Jong ago. 


y 


WORLD PEACE PAGODA—RAJGIR ( Bihar j 
( A Unique & Concrete Tribute To Gandhiji ) 


Prof. N. ©. PARASHAR 


More than three hundred years ago the 
- author of the Paradise Lost reminded us that 
peace hath her victories, no less glorious than 
Yet the world has forgotten 
this precious bit of wisdom more often than 


those of war. 


any other message of the past. Time and 
again, the statesmen and politicians, kings 
and generals, dictators and democrats have 
hurled the whole of humanity headlong into 
war- Every time, they have professed to 
fight a war with a crusading zeal and shouted 
from the house-tops that “theirs”, is the war 
to end all wars. Yet the wars have followed 
in quick succession, driving mankind “from 
sunshine to the sunless land”. The only 
saviours of mankind have been the men of 
goodwill and the apostles of peace who have 
preached the cause of peace with all their 
sincerity and dedicated the blooming days 
of their youth ‘as also the maturing. years of 
declining age to this noble aim. 


Gandhi was one such man in modern 
times as the Buddha was one in the distant 
past and Jesus Christ, some time later. We 
must remember the warning of Unesco that 
as wars begin in the minds of men, so the 
defences of peace must also be built therein. 
The human mind needs be reminded every 
now and then that preparations for peace are 
as essential as those for any other noble 
cause. Otherwise the evil in us lures us to 
the path of ruin and destruction, through 
war and bloodshed, in the name of petty 
ideologies or egotistic fads of a few high 
placed individuals. 


“It is with such a noble mission for the 


preservation of peace that the World Peace 


Pagoda has been constructed at Rajgir as a 
memorial to Gandhiji in his birth centenary 
year and as a symbol of reverence and worship 
to the memory of Lord Buddha who had 
preached the Gospel of the: Lotus Sutra 
(Saddharma Pundrik Sutra) to an assembly 
of noble Boddhi-Sattvas and Arhats, in the 
distant past. Earlier in his life. the Blessed 
one had warned the Kolyas and Shakiyas to 
stop shedding human blood for the petty 
feud over the waters of the river Rohini. He 
had declared that the human blood was far 
more precious than water or any other wordly 
possession. He had gone a step further and 
declared that all wars are fruitless, since : 


Jayam veram pasavati, dukkham seti parajito 
Upsanto sukham seti, hitva jayaparajayam. 
— Dhammapada 15/5 

( Victory breeds hatred and the defeat 
causes humiliation, the wise ones transcend 
both victory and defeat ) 

Itis therefore, only befitting that the 
Buddhist world has thought of the World 
Peace Pagoda at Rajgir as the true memorial 
to Gandhiji’s blessed memory, since peace 
and non-violence were ,the dearest of all to 
his heart. l 

The man behind this peace Pagoda is Ven: 
Nichidatsu Fuji, Mahasthavir ( popularly 
known as Guruji) who is the President of 
Japan Buddha Sangha. Sitting in the early 
dawn of New Year Day in 1933, on the peak 
of Gridhar Kut at Rajgir in Bihar, this vener- 
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able sage from “the land ofthe Rising Sun”, 
had vowed to the Tathagata that in his life- 
time he would build a chain ofsuch peace 
pagodas throughout the different countries of 
the world in order to realise the dream of 
Nichiren, the great Boddhisattva of Japan. 
In an age of prophets this great saint had 
declared on 27th April, 1243 at Kyasummuki, 
in Japan that he would bring the kingdom of 
the Blessed One on earth. 
about the final success of man in realising 
. the Divine in him, Nichiren had thundered 
like a fiery prophet “I am the pillar of Japan”. 
He beckoned his followers to march through 


Ever optimistic 


snows and storms for the realisation of their 
dreams. So, taking the cue from this noble 
sage of yore, Ven: Guruji started his noble 
mission. He had earlier acquired the relics 
of the Buddha from a monk in Ceylon in 
1932 and vowed to raise stupas as symbols of 
peace. ` 

It was in 1932 that venerable Guruji met 
Mahatma Gandhi: The latter had returned 
disappointed after attending the Round Table 
conference in London. This meeting with the 
father of the Indian Nation inspired both of 
them. While Gandhiji started reciting : 

Namu Myoho Renge Kyo 

( Respects to the Lotus Sutra—Saddharm 
Pundrik ) 

Guruji took to the spinning wheel. The 
latter explained to Gandhi the concept of his 
peace mission and entrusted the task in India 
to (late) Ven: Maruyama, who became a 
companion of Gandhi for some time at Seva- 
gram. Some years later, two temples in 
Japanese style were constructed one after the 
other in Calcutta and Bombay. The task of 
raising the peace Pagodas however, progressed 
slowly. Japan was heading for World War 
IJ. Guruji warned the rulers of Japan of 
the disaster that awaited them all. But they 
turned as deaf an ear to his warning as the 
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rulers of Kamakura period ( 1185-1333 ) had 
turned to Nichiren’s Warnings. It was, there- 
fore no surprise for Guruji when Japan 
became the first victim of atomic bombs in 
August 1945. As if to highlight the universal 
necessity for peace, the whole of Japan had to 
With rock-like 


faith in Nichiren’s teachings, Guruji went 


undergo this fiery penance. 


ahead with his plans. Success came to crown 
his efforts when in 1954 a peace Pagoda, the 
“first of its kind was built in Japan. It was 
inaugurated on 8th April 1954. This first world 
peace Pagoda at Hanaokayama Hill top in 
Kumamoto city was the first symbol of hope 
for mankind. It-was the stepping stone for 
the peace movement. The world Peace 
conference was held at that time and 35 million 
Japanese signed a petition to the nuclear 
powers to desist from testing the atomic bombs 
as chey had proved to be the agents of doom 
for one and all. 

Inspired by this initial success, Guruji 
mazched from one goal to another. Ten 
other peace’ Pagodas were being raised in the 
important cities of Japan. ( Ajat Satru and 
other Indian kings in the past had aspired 
to raise ten Pagodas each in their life-times, 
as a tribute to the memory of the Enlightened 
One and as token of contribution to the world 
peace, according to the Buddha Charita ). 
Meanwhile, the work in India was not for- 
gotien. Guruji visited India in 1956 to 
participate in the 2500th Mahaparinirvana 
centenery celeberations of Gautama Buddha 
and then the plan for a peace Pagoda was 
unfolded to Shri Jahawar Lal Nehru, who 
readily promised help. He sent ten Buddha 
Statues for the ten pagodas being built in 
Japan by Guruji. In 1962, Guruji was invited 
to attend the Anti Nuclear Weapons Confe- 
rence. It was, however, in 1964 that the 
Rejgir Buddha Society was set up under the 
Presidentship of Shri Morarji Desai. The 
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bour of promise came in 1965, when Dr. 5. 
sadhakrishnan, the ther President of 
Tadia, ‘laid the foundation stone of the 
sace Pagoda at Rajgir. The work 
Las demanded considerable attention 
zod energy from Guruji and his 
crlleagues in the field. They had to strain 
every nerve. The funds for the Pagoda were 
ccllected not from the kings, the ministers 


or business magnates, but from ordinary men . 


acd women who also signed’ a pledge to 
uphold the cause of peace at all times of 
teir lives. Having seen before their very 
eves, the death toll of two lacs of men, 
women and children in the twin cities of 
Eiroshima and Nagasaki, and the evil effects 
o: the explosion on the babies, who were still 
tc be born, these simple folk trembled at the 
theught of war. So the funds for the Rajgir 
Pagoda were contributed by these laymen who 
hz d lived through the horrors of war and who 
desired the unending reign of peace, Guruji 
mzanwhile did not forget his work in Japan. 
Eleven more Stupas were raised during this 
time bringing the total to 21 (in Japan). A 
glimpse of the total dedication that Guruji 
yo=zes to his work can be seen from the fact 
tha: he started the construction of the latest 
Pagoda in Japan on New Years Day in 
1923 and was successful in getting this 
inzagurated on 27th April, 1969 atop the Mt. 
K.tyosumi, where from Nichiren had embarked 


up2n his noble mission 726 years ago. 
The Peace Pagoda at Rajgir has cost more 


thea Rs. 20 lakhs and is 38 metres high with 
a Siameter of 45 metres at the base. The 
President of India Shri V. V. Giri inaugu- 
rated this Pagoda on the morning of 25th 
October, 1969, which happened to be a full 
moon day. When the whole world was 
bestowing the gifts of yellow robes on this 
sacred Pravarna day, on the monks of various 


Budchist sects, as a mark of the culmination | 


of the lenant (Varhsa Vas) this sage from. 
Japan, offered this unique gift for the welfare 
of mankind. Witnessing the occasion, in 
addition tolacsof laymen, (including 
diplomats and dignitaries) were the saffron- 
robed monks from all over the world, 
representing each country and each sect of 
Buddhism. The Japanese delegation alone, 
was more than 150 strong—half of them nuns. 
At the advanced age of 85, Ven: Nichidatsu, 
Fuji, Mahasthavir can claim to have 
translated a dream into a reality, for where- 
ever-he goes he carries the motto in Japanese, ' 
which means as under (in free translation). 

“We take the sacred relics of the Engli- 

ghtened One as symbols of ‘peace to 

different countries, construct peace pagodas 
and then we return them to this Pagoda 
at Rajgir in their original home—TIndia”’. 

The work of Guruji has already gota 
warm hearted response in Korea, U. S. A., 
Canada, Soviet Union and Ghina i in addition 
to Japan and India. 

At atime. when the nations are adding to 
the stock-pile of nuclear weapons, when the 
leaders of leading powers are determined “to 
pollute the earth and poison the air’, may 
the peace Pagoda at Rajgir stand out as a true 
monument of peace reminding the statesmen 
and politicians all the world over of the duty 
they have to the cause of peace and the respect 
they should have for the sanctity of all life. 
The only-words that come to mind on this 
auspicious occasion are the ones fram Rabindra 
Nath Tagore in a “Prayer to Lord Buddha’. 


Man’s heart is in anguish with the fever 
of unrest 

With the poison of self-seeking 

With a thirst that knows no end. 

Countries, far and wide flaunt on their 
foreheads, 

The blood red mark of hatred; 

Touch them with thy right hand, 

Make them One in spirit, 

Bring harmony into their life, 

Bring the Rhythm of beauty, 

O Serene, O Free, the Soul of Sanctity 

Cleanse the earth of her stains, O Merciful! 


RELIGION IN MODERN AGE 


Prof, MUKUNDABIHARI MITRA 


No age is—and cannot be—entirely 
sceptical or’ fully believing, for mental make- 
up differs from person to person and, there- 
fore, cent per cent people of any age can be 
neither believers nor non-believers. Even in 
the ancient and the middle ages, when implicit 
faith had an uninterrupted sway, were people 
—and they were important enough to force 
their way into history—-who stepped out of 
the common track and loudly questioned the 
validity of accepted beliefs. In the modern 
age, too, dominated as it is by what is called 
rationality, faith is not so rare a thing as is 
generally supposed. Faith and scepticism, 
belief and non-belief, therefore, have all along 
co-existed side by side —and they do so even 
now—though the one or the other may be 
predominant in a particular age. To assert 
_ that the modern age is an age of non-belief, 
therefore, is to make an over-statement; it 
is correct only in the sense that the general 
climate does not promote the mentality of 
accepting things as they are. On a deeper 
probe, however, this also will be found, in the 
case of the vast majority, to be a psychology— 
resulting from an allergy to mental exertion— 
of swimming with the tide rather than a 
positive conviction—born of rational thinking 
—in the irrationality of beliefs sought to be 
summarily thrown overboard. 


Lack of faith in God, religion and things 
spiritual in the modern age is the by-product, 
if nor the direct result, of the process of scien- 
tific investigation into the mysteries of Nature. 
These investigations revealed, at the initial 
stages, that the univease—from the minutest 


particle to the unimaginably vast celestial 
bodies—is guided by inexorable physical 
forces which the scientists call Laws of Nature. 
There is no conscious super-mind controlling 
or directing the physical universe, they 
confidently declared, and the idea of 
an Almighty God presiding over the known 
and the unknown worlds is nothing but rank 
superstition. Totry to please him by prayer, 
worship and similar other methods is, there- 
fore, to waste time “and energy in finvoking 
the grace of a non-existent ‘entity. Religion 
of wkich the pivot is this belief in an all- 
powerful God, is also aset of superstitions. 
they shouted from the house-top, devised by 2 
class of clever men to dope the common peo- 
ple with a view to keeping them perpetually 
ina state of mental slavery and thereby mer- 
rily exploiting them without any fear of resis- 
tance. The Marxist denunciation of religior 
as the opium of the people is only the natura- 
corollary of this “scientific” view of religion 
propounded by the votaries of physical science 
in the first flush of their new knowledge anc 
steadily subscribed to by their successors til. 
newer knowledge made them think afresh. 


Science has now reached a stage wher 
space travel and colonisation of the planets 
is no longer considered as figments of fren- 
zied imagination. All the amazing achieve- 
ments of science—and still more amazing feats 
are in the offing—have undoubtedly beer 
possible by progressive mastery over the forces 
of Nature. But deeper and deeper entry into 
the secrets of Nature by which this master 


has been possible has also revealed facts tha: 


have very largely modified -the scientist’; 
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earlier concept of the universe. The New- 
tomian idea of a perfectl}smechanical universe 
functioning with perfect regularity under the 
impulse of mechanical forces is unacceptable 
to modern scientists who find aberrations ir 
the physical universe for which they have 
nct yet been able to give any explanation, in 


: A ? 
physical terms. Itis, of course, absurd—at- 


leact rationally speaking—to suggest that suck 
deviations necessarily bear,out the existence 
of 2 conscious super-mind—call it God or any- 
thirg you like—behind or immanent in the 
world of the senses. Butitis not so absurd— 
anc that, again, rationally speaking— to say 
the: there is something beyond the ken of 
human knowledge till now which is responsi- 
ble for such unusual behaviours of the physical 
world as cannot be explained by the known 
Laws of Nature. Apart from this, the fact is 
nov’ commonplace in science that the tangible 
warld of senses is really an illusion, for what 
we zall matter is actually the concentration, in 
larger or smaller quantam of non-material 
forses spread over unlimited space. Finally, 
science can only say “how” a thing happens 
buz not “why” it happens. And to deny, on 
the basis of knowledge limited to “how” and 
unzble to find out ‘‘why”, everything beyond 
the perception of the senses and comprehen- 
sioz of the mind—capacities of both, again, 
are limited—is certainly not rational. The 
utmost that rationality justifles is neither to 
deny norto accept God and other supra- 
sersuous and supra-mental entities—the posi- 
tioz Lord Buddha is said to have taken. 


Apart from spirituality, though it is the 
cencripetal force of all religions, secial values 
of ssligion have a vital importance of their 
owr. The idea of Gods and Goddesses, the 
rationalists declare, arose in the mind of the 
prinitive people out ofa sense of awe and 
wexder at normal natural phenomena like sun- 
rise and sun-set, beauty of the stars strewn 


like pearlsin the midnight sky, the cool 
breeze blowing pleasantly in the spring, the 
blue ocean rolling magnificently and eternally, 
the woods smiling in the abundance of fra-. 
grant flowers and similar other attractive 
aspects of Nature. Thé other aspects, terrible 
and cruel, made them crawl with fear and 
pray for safety to gods and goddesses who, 
they supposed, controlled the forces that 
caused these events. Whether such an inter- 
pretation of the origin of religion is oris not 
correct need not be discussed here. What 
however, deserves to be pointed out is that 
religion, centering round the concept of gods . 
and goddesses (in the case of many religions 
and the earliest among them is the religion ` 
of the Hindus—the idea of many gods and 
goddesses was soon replaced by that of one 
Almightly God), was gradually associated, in 
the course of time, with rituals and systems 
of ethics regarded essential for purifying the 
body andthe mind as a pre-condition for 
gaining the grace of God without which mun- 
dane miseries—not to speak of attaining 
bliss in the after-world—could not be got rid 
of. Religion thus came to embody the high- 
est aesthetic ideas and the noblest ethical con- 
cepts of man and these are indisputably the 
basis of peaceful and co-operative community 


life sustained by mutual fellow-feeling and a 


sense of common good. 


It may be argued that ethics and aesthetics 
are different | from religion in its theological 
sense and that they may be inculcated in men 
without tying up his mind to religion of 
which spirituality is the driving force and God 
the central figure. As a concrete example, 
the communist countries may be cited, religion 
has been banished from these lands but ethics 
and aesthetics have not vanished simultane- 
ously, Disentangled from the tentacles of 
superstitious beliefs called religion, ethics and 
aesthetics have been placed in ithese countries 
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ona firm social pedestal and this change of 
context has not affected their values in rela- 
tion to social [ life. Apparently; the logic is 
-unexceptionable but there is a difference bet- 
ween religion-oriented ethics and society 
based moral concepts. Despite the amazing 
revelations of physical science, life and the 
universe around us will continue to be a my- 
stery and rationality, which refuses to accept 
anything beyond the range of its comprehen- 
sion, will not be able to interpret, in physical 
terms, all that lies within the compass of our 
sense preception and beyond it. Ethical 
values linked with utilitarian concepts alone 
and totally divorced from super-sensuous ideas 
may, therefore, be converted merely to crude 
instruments for achieving social objectives 
which might—and, as a matter of fact, do— 
change from time to time and country to 
country. In other words,-instead of remaining 
as solid foundations of human conduct, which 
collectively constitutes social behaviour—and, 


necessarily, social ethics—moral values will 
run the risk of being adjusted to the needs of 
changing patterns. Religion-based 
moral concepts are much stronger inasmuch as 
they remain constant in their essentials, irres- 
pective of changing social order. 


social 


From the 
pragmatic point of view also religion has thus 
an inestimable value, Unfortunately, this as- 
pect of religion, too, is ` generally ignored in 
in this so-called age of rationality which seeks 
to reject lightly religion as only a‘ set of so 
many superstitious beliefs. The. rituals and 
ceremonies associated with religious festivals 
like Durga Puja, again, should not be looked 
upon as mere wastage of money and energy 
on something based on false faith. Besides 
the occasions for joy they provide, these cere- 
monies have a social and economic value. 
Even in the modern age, therefore, religion 
has a definite and distinct role to play in the 
life of men and women from the highest to 
the lowest stratum of society. 





Current Affairs 


dustrial Licensing Policy 


A press release by the Forum of Free 
Enterprise includes an article on Industrial 
Licensing Policy and the Dutt Committee’s 
Report, by D. R. Pendse. That the Industrial 
Licensing Policy of the Government of India 
has failed to achieve its objectives is a well 
known fact and the reasons for this failure are 
well known too. The writer of the above 
article says tu the: course of :is discussion, 
some of the learned economists around the 
world are becoming increasingly sceptical 
about the intrinsic merits of industrial 
licensing in the development process. The 
following remarks of Prof. W. Arthur Lewis 
are already well-known : 

‘Licensing is one of the obstacles to 
development in the poorer countries...one 
can make a perfect theoretical case for 
substituting licensing as a method of allocating 
resources. However, good licensing requires 
a good civil service, which understands the 


purpose of the system, is free from corruption,. 


and is accustomed to prompt execution of 
business operations. Instead, in most poor 
countries licensing means inordinate delays, 
and inexplicable decisions. If licencing cannot 
be administered promptly and efficiently, the 
country is better off without it...” 

*...By the middle 1950 all the leading 
social democratic parties in the world had 
come to realise that licensing is an inefficient 
and corrupt way of allocating resources, 
and had dropped it from their programmes. 
Today, even in the USSR powerful and 
authoritative voices are urging greater reliance 
on the market, and less use of administrative 


direction. If licensing is inefficient and 
corrupt in advanced countries, with first class 
administration, it is even more harmful in less 
developed countries.’’ 

(W, Arthur Lewis: “Development 


Planning”, pp. 266-67) o 


Australians Play Cricket In Calcutta 


The Cricket Test Match between Australia 
and India staged at the Eden Gardens 
Calcutta had become memorable for many 
reasons. The most tragic incident associated 
with it was the death of six young cricket 
enthusiasts who went to stand in a queue to 
At one stage 
ticket buyers 
became unruly and the Police, sensing an 
impending breach of the peace let loose some 
mounted constables on the waiting multitude. 
This led to a stampede and numerous people 
were trampled underfoot by the frenzied 
crowd trying to get away from the Sowars. 
The number killed and injured ran into three 
figures. The six youngmen who died in 
this tragic manner were all members of 
respectable educated middle class families 
to whom their death came as a bolt 
from the blue. All sorts of public announce- 
ments are now being made to console and 
assist the bereaved families; but the Police 
and the crowd whose joint action caused 
the deaths have shown no symptoms of 
repentance or a change of outlook. The 
Indian police specialise in adopting forceful 
methods which aggravate mass hysteria rather 
than control it, The Indian crowds too are 


buy daily tickets for the game. 
the crowd surrounding the 


very fond of violent action, though they know 
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it creates situations which prevent them from 
enjoying games, sports or other performances. 
There has never been any proper attempts 
made to bring‘greater discipline in our crowds. 
Nor have Government tried to teach the 
police more effective methods of controlling 
crowds than firing off tear gas shells or charges 
made by armed constables. The other thing 
to be remembered is that Calcutta has no 
This is a subject which is 
As a matter 


proper stadium, 
eternally under consideration. 
of fact, there is room in Calcutta for more 
than one stadium. These places of public 
entertainment, if built, will always pay for 
their construction costs and for their main- 
tenance; but nobody ever attempts a proper 
approach to their actual construction. 

The Australians, being unused to the 
ways of Indian spectators, reacted antagonis- 
tically to the latters invasions of the play 
ground and attempts to take an active part 
in the progress of the game. Being members 
of a virile race of men, the Australians used 
language that was not over polite. Some 
said they used force to dissuade the Indian 
spectators from entering the ground, while 
the play was on, in order to photograph the 
players. N ' 

The crowd of course entered the ground 
with no hostile intentions. and such minor 
missiles as they projected were aimed’ at 
persons other than the players. 

The Indian team played reasonably well 
and their defeat atthe hands of the 
Australians did not in any way prove that 
Indians were not good at playing cricket. 
Rather they proved they could stand up 
well against the world’s best cricket teams. 


Bank Robbery 


There was an armed raid on the State 
Bank of India Park Street Branch at Calcutta 
very recently. The raid was carried out 


7 


_ the 


1 
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by some armed young men atthe time of 
opening of the Bank.” The youngmen entered 
the Bank and ‘started shooting at the ceiling 
of the large room in which the Bank is 
housed. One Nepalese guard who tried 
to load his gun was shotdown by the raiders. 
This man later died of his injuries. The 
robbers had come in a 3/; ton truck and they 
decamped with about 41/, lacs of rupees. 
Later the truck was found abandoned at 
the corner of Little Russel Street and Shakes- 
peare Sarani and some Maoish literature 
was found init; The police did not consider 
this of any significance, It was reported 
that a young man had been arrested in 
connection with the robbery but there had 
been no confirmation of this news. This 
is the third Bank Robbery in Calcutta during 
recent years, It has created a lot of sensa- 
tion and the people are becoming critical 
of the police, who have ‘not been able 
so far, to trace the criminals who carried 
out the other robberies. 


Americans Moving out of Vietnam 


President Nixon’s announcement that 
50000 more American soldiers will move out 
of South Vietnam by April 1970, has created 
a belief that, at last the Americans are really 
and truly coming out of the War in Vietnam, 
60000 troops have already moved out and 
American public opinion desires that the 
Americans should lose no time in dissociat- 
ing themselves from this War. Thousands 
of Americans have died in Vietnam and 
no one can say how many hundreds of 
thousands of Vietnamese have given their 
lives in the fight that has raged between 
North and the South Vietnamese. 
Admittedly both sides have much to say 
which makes political sense. But nothing 
justifies the gruesome death of half a million 
women and children war of 


men, in this 
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opinion, Should there be one or two 
governments in Vietnam? After all the 
Viztnamese are one natioñ, though there are 
muny races in that country. If the majority 
of this nation wish to be communist why 
should they not be so? And why should 
thcy be so-when a large number of them 
donot believe in communism. So it goes on; 
buz, as we have said, none of these arguments 
juszify the mass slaughter of numerous human 
beings. A political opinion at its best is 
no better than a particular way of looking 
at human relations and social organisation. 
think of 
effecting in such relations and organisation, 
one could never prove that these must be 


Weatever modifications one may 


car-ied out even at the cost of murdering ` 


old men and women, boys, girls and children. 
The Vietnam wars has reduced its paticipants 
to something low ‘and bestial and no amount 
of glorification of communism or democracy 
can make them clean. l 


The U. F. Government of West Bengal 


The United Front in West Bengal has 
many political parties in it some of which 
hold political views that are strongly disliked 
by other constituent parties of the United 
Front. That there has been a patch work 
uniy among the various parties inspite of 
these ideological antagonisms, has been 
possible only because of the public dislike for 
the Congress party led by messrs. Prafulla 
Sen, Atulya Ghosh and others. The people 
voted for anybody excepting for the Congress 
cancidates and: the Congress Jost its majority 
in the West Bengal Legislative Assembly. l 


The public of West Bengal expected many 
radical changes in the economic structure 
of the country through the activities of the 


United Front. Among these expected 


l Bengalis. 


changes were matters relating to unemploy- 
the children of the soil, the 
progressive usurpation of control over 'the 
resources of the State by non-Bengalis, the 


ment among 


prevalence of corruption, delays in govern- 
mental action in many fields, development 
of greater Calcutta, construction and mainte- 
nance of roads, controlling rising prices and 


making provisions for better supply of 
fish, milk and other food products. 


Insufficiency of hospital beds, supply of medi- 
cines, inadequacy of educational arrange- 
ments and other deficiencies were also 
expected to be improved. But the extremists 
of the United Front deyoted themselves to inter- 
party squabbles and certain parties worked for 
intensifying what they called “class struggle” 
and working class agitation, which caused 
endless public inconvenience without produc- 
ing any noticeable gains for the workers. 
As for the vast mass of unemployed and the 
landless labour; they were taught to help 
themselves by direct individual action which 
led to a grave deterioration of the law and 
order situation. But no actual gain accrued 
to the people in general, The U. F. Govern- 
ment therefore soon began to loose its popu- 
larity and people began to get impatient 
with the numerous processions that the 
extremists of the Front organised in a non- 
stop manner. At present West Bengal is 
harassed by a few thousand followers of the 
leftist leaders many of whom are feared for 
their strong arm tactics. The general public 
feel rather helpless for this reason that they 
have no reliable leadership to organise any 
resistance to these loud, unruly and. potentially . 
ruthless elements, many of whom are non- 
The public have no desire to 
reintroduce Congress rule in West~ Bengal 
either. In the circumstances one waits and 


‘watches for developments that might restore 


normalcy to the State. 
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The New Year 

1970 sees the end of an eventful decade 
for India and the World at large. India saw 
during 1960—1970 two wars, one with China 
and the other with Pakistan; the death of 
two Prime Ministers, Pandit Nehru and Lal 
Bahadur Shastri; the centenary of the birth 
of many great Indians, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Swami Vivekananda, 
Prafulla Chandra Ray, Nilratan Sircar, 
Nath Tagore, 
Chatterjee—to name 


Gaganendra Ramananda 


of them; the 
devaluation of the rupee—was carried out 
during this decade and several important 
political parties began to split up during this 
period such as the Congress and the Commu- 
nist party. Two Presidents of India Rajendra- 
prasad and Zakir Hussain, died during 
these ten years. This decade also sawa 
partial break through of India’s food problem 
by development of new varieties of wheat 
and rice as well as by the intensification of 
propaganda for population control. The Gov- 
ernment of India also had its first woman Prime 
Minister in the sixties 


some 


and freed Goa from 
the Portuguese during the same era. 


The world saw many epoch making incidents 
during these ten years; the most remarkable 
of which was, man’s journey to the Moon. 
China exploded her first nuclear bomb during 
these years and began her development into 
a nuclear power. 
Arab-Israeli conflict, 


The Vietnam war, the 
the fall of Soekarno 


and the occupation of Czechoslovakia, by the - 


Warsaw Pact powers are also worth men- 
tioning as outstanding political events of 
the sixties. In medical science the first 
heart tansplanting was carried out followed 
by several others during these years. ` The 
assassination of Martin Luther King and 


John and Robert Kennedy were politically 
inspired and took “place during these fateful 
years. Great youth unrest began during 
this decade all over the world and some 
remarkable cults came into existence pioneer- 
ed by the Beatles and the Hippies. Social 
conventions began to be disregarded more 
than ever before and human behaviour 
became a great challenge to civilisation. 
The old order changed noticeably; but no 
new order of any merit replaced it. Disorder 
prevailed to a degree and was more like 
The methods 
adopted by certain governments to control 
civil commotion were savage and war-like 
too. Social values changed greatly during 
these years and certain virtues lost their 
eminence and unquestioned acceptance by 
the peoples of the world. The young challen- 
ged the wisdom of the managers of social 
institutions and economic establishments and 
nobody agreed to accept anything just 
because it was customary and time, honoured, 


a civil war in some countries, 


And the Seventies 


The seventies have begun; but there are 
no signs yet of any change in world outlook 
and public behaviour. In India political 
parties are breaking up into more pieces and 
the various factions are becoming more 
bellicose than they have been before. Ideo- 
logical differences are intensely felt but are 
incomprehensible, The petty leaders of the 
petty factions have petty differences which 


they magnify in order to justify their self 


assertive excesses. True leadership is want- 
ing badly and there is;a moral vacuum 


waiting to be filled by the advent of a truly 
great leader. 


The world is going on along its habitual 
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puth of likes, dislikes, choice and preferences. 
The Vietnam and the*.West Asian wars 
ccntinue. The Czechoslovakian impasse 
remains mainly unsolved. Mao t’se Tung 
ccntinues to develop the armed might of the 
Republic. The Russo-American 
race for armaments goeson unabated. The 
lesser powers wait for something to happen 
which will set in motion new developments 
that will help them to occupy stronger 
positions than they now do. 
know: what China’s intentions are ; but, other- 


Chinese 


One does not 


wise the great powers are not keen on develop- 
ing any political themes that might lead to 
active warfare. The seventies may see the 
strengthening of forces that will make a 
great war an impossibility. Again, things 
may happen which will lead to the spread 
of the war fever from country to country 


until it reaches all nations. 


Paper Government 


1970 beings a new decade. The last twe 
decades have been used by our political 
leaders to express their thoughts which hac 


been occasionally of a very useful sort or of 


high intellectual or moral quality. There 
had been many thoughts that were imprac- 
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ticable, illogical decadent and mere paraphrase 
of what Gandhiji or Pandit Nehru had said. 
The Indian constitution too has a remarkable 
good thought content and the laws of India 
have in them the wisdom of many races of 
intelligent men. So that we never lacked 
good ideas and sound guiding principles in 
the field of nation building or in the mainte- 
nance and improvement of our civilisation 
and social system, In fact if our Government ` 
could give fuller effect to what they have 
before them on paper, Indians should have 
a reasonably good political-economic-social 
system. The fact that our politics is full of 
selfish partisanship and rotten practices; our 
economy burdened with anti-social evils, 
laziness, non-productive impositions and 
general inaction; and, our social systern super- 
charged with pretention, mock show and dead 
and dying institutions; are not caused by 
any lack of past and present thinking, or even 
sincere reformatory intentions which appear 
wonderful on paper. But a government whieh 
runs on non-implemented schemes and laws 
that are not enforced; cannot be called an 
ideal government. In 1970 and the years 
that follow we must learn to give material 
effect to our thoughts, carry out our projects 
properly and enforce the laws that adorn our 


statute books, 





‘ 


INDIA’S ECONOMIC PLANNING NEEDS RE-ORIENTATION 


B. K. KUMAVAT 


‘Economic Planning’ is said to be the 
After political 
independence, India committed herself to the 


policy of planned economic development to 


panacea of all economic-ills. 


eradicate the curse of poverty aud enable the 
masses to lead a good life. 
have guided our planned development. firstly 


Two main aims 


to build up by democratic means a rapidly 
expanding and technologically progressive 
economy and secondly to establish a social 
order based on justice and equslity of 
opportunity to every citizen. The task 
which the planners took upon themselves 
was not merely to get better results within 
the frame work of economic and social 
institutions but to mould and refashion them 
so that they may contribute eftectively to the 
realisation of wider and deeper social values. 
The attainment of positive goals, the raising 
of living standards of the masses, the promo- 
tion of among the backward 
classes, the enlargement of opportunity for all 


enterprise 


and the creation of a sense of partnership 
among all sections of the community, have 
been among ‘the 


primary objectives of 


economic planning in India. 


A Cumate Or FRUSTRATION 


India has so far implemented three Five 
The 
Fourth Five Year Plan is also in the process 
of implementation. It is the biggest one both 
in respect of the outlay and objectives. But 


Year Plans and three Annual plans. 


itis alleged that inspite of implementing 
the various projects of economic develop- 
ment during the past eighteen years the 
economic planning has not been able to 
deliver the goods to the public and poverty 
still remains to be the fate of the common 
man. There has been a widespread atmosphere 
of frustration among the people. The rate 


-of growth of the economy has been far from 


satisfactory and wide gaps between promises 
and performances are still prevailing. The 
fourth Five Year Plan envisages the rate of 
growth at 5 to 6% per annum. But, as is 
envident from our past experience, it will 
hardly be achieved. It has been noticed 
that with the consecutive increase in the 
investment and size of the plans the gap 
between the estimated and actual rate of 
broad 
social and economic objectives laid down in 
the Five Year Plans have been lagging behind. 


growth went on increasing. The 


This has, naturally, given cause for frustra- 
tion with the entire frame-work and policy 
of economic planning in India. 


SELF-RELIANCE IN AGRICULTURE A 
DILEMMA 


It is a paradox that India being 
predominantly an agricultural country, has 
to depend upon other nations for food 
grains. A few years back, our position 
went just like “ship to mouth” when we 
faced food shortage very acutely. 
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Although the production of food grains 
anc other agricultural products has been 
increased, we still have to import food from 
abroad in a sizeable quantity. No concerted 
efforts were made towards achieving self 
suft:ciency in agriculture in the past plans. 
the First Five Year Plan 
acecrded highest priority to agriculture and 
consequently the production went up. But 
the planners became complacent and the 
Second Five Year Plan shifted the balance 
towards industrialisation, specially to the 
development of heavy industries. Agricul- 
turai development was not given a square 
deal. 
problem and we had to import food grains 
in large quantity. During the Third Five 
Year Plan too, agriculture did not receive 
proper attention. 


Of course, 


The actual investment in 
agri: ultural projects waa less than that in 
industrialisation, Again, heavy imports of 
food stuff from foreign countries had to be 
made. During the period of First Five 
Year Plan, the total imports of food grains 
were 122 lakh tonnes which went to 173 
lakk tons during the Second Plan period 
and during the Third Plan period the import 
toucned the figure of 300 lakh tonnes. In 
1951, the share of food grains in the total 
imports of India was 15.3% which went to 
the extent of 26.2'/, in 1667-68. It caused 
a serious set back to the economy as a whole. 
The solution of one problem of food shortage 
gave rise to another problem of foreign 
exchange crisis. The production achieved 
last year is certainly encouraging; which is 
But, 
credié goes to theMonsoon for this 
Admitted that the vagaries of the 
Monsoon and a rapid increase in population 


the highest of the preceding ten years, 
muck 


increase. 


have retarded the agricultural advancement ` 


This, in turn, ‘had aggravated the food - 


but the defects of our planning cannot be 
obliterated on this ground alone. These 
pre-suppositions (vagaries of Monsoon and 
increasing population) were already in our 
minds. It would have been far better if we ` 
bad formulated one or two Five Year Plans 


exclusively for agricultural advancement. 


Whatever has been done in the name of 
agricultural development till now, its benefits 


have accrued to the big cultivators. The 
small cultivators have been almost neglected 
in the so-called-'Green Revolution’. Asa 


matter of fact, small farmers with compara- 
tively meagre resources must get more of the 
credit “facilities and other help. In the 
present set-up, the cultivators with large 
land holdings are getting all the benefits. 
The cooperative movement and the Govern- 
ment machinery have failed to 
the economic lot of the small farmers 
Indian cultivators 
are u0 longer traditional and orthodox. They 


improve 
and., 
the poorer classes. 


are apt to adapt themselves to modern 


methods of cultivation. Big farmers can 
easily afford to purchase modern equipments, 
agricultural implements, tractors, fertilisers, 
On the other 


hand, the small farmers are unable to avail 


insecticides and the like. 


themselves of these things in the absence 
of adequate resources and credit facilities. 
We cannot and must not neglect the large 
number of small cultivators in our agricul- 


tural development otherwise it will give 


rise to in-equality and class conflicts in 


the country side and our efforts towards self 


sufficiency in agriculture will remain half- 
realised. 
India’s economic development depends 


entirely on the prior development of agri- 
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culture and her capacity to provide requisite 
assistance for meeting the needs of the other 
sectors of the economy. “Self sufficiency 
in agriculture” will remain a tall tale if 


concerted efforts are not made in the right 


direction at the right time. “An army moves’ 


on its stomach” said Napoleon and it is 
also true to say that India in her war on 
poverty will have to move on her stomach 
i. e. she has to solve the food problem 
satisfactorily as a pre-condition of success 
in achieving economic freedom. This, of 
course, calls for war-like efforts. 


Mowopo.mistic TRENDS 


During the past two decades, an alarming 
feature has been observed in India’s indus- 
trial sector. It is no denying the fact that 
India has advanced 
in the industrial field and we have started 
exporting many articles of which we were 
formerly importers. But it is also true at the 
same time that most of the benefits of 
industrialisation 
hands 
and the poor poorer in the race of industrial 
development. 


after independence, 


have accrued to a few 


only. The rich have become richer 


It is notin conformity with 
our objective of equality of income and 
‘wealth. The Monopoly Enquiry Commission 
has brought to the notice ef the Government 
that the monopolistic trend is rapidly inerea- 
sing,in India. Two or three big industrialists 
are enjoying the fruits of industrial develop- 
ment. The small entreprencurs have been 
neglected. A tiny minority has run away 
with the cake of L8 years’ planned develop- 


ment. 


Managerial been the 


most significant phenomenon of our industrial 


integration has 


organisation, It has pervaded the entire 
organised industifial sector of the country 


through open or back door techniques. It 


has resulted in the establishment of a 
limited number of big industrial 
combines over a large portion of the 


industrial economy, leading to ‘industrial 
empires’ despite the provisions made in the 
Companies Act and other statutory regula- 
tions to restrict such trends. These big in- 
dusirial combines further put the Government 
to loss by way of huge tax evasions through 
illicit tactics. Giant combinations by 
monopolising industry closed the door to 
new blood. This in itself is unfair. It is 
interesting to note that some of the big 
industrialists increased their total 
assets as much as by 73% during the past 
three or four years. Effective measures 
must be taken in time, including of course 
the amendment in the licensing policy, 
to discourage the monopolistic trends and 
big combinations. 


have 


At the same time, small 
entrepreneurs must be encouraged to’come 
forward to play a more significant role in 
India’s industrial development. 
in timely and appropriate 


Any delay 
action can be 
very dangerous. 


Excessive BURDEN or FOREIGN 
DEBTS 


It is said and is also true that the 
developiog countries have to depend to a 
considerable extent, on foreign assis- 
tance in the initial stages specially because 
of the paucity of internal resources, low 
rate of saving and capital formation. But, 
India’s planning is quite ‘grown up’ having 
attained the age of 18 years. Perennial 
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dependence on foreign asgistance is, there- 


‘fore not a sound policy. It slackens our efforts - 


for raising internal resources and attaining 
selfsufficiency. The foreign debts of India 
are increasing day by day and we have been 
The published 


over-burdened. statistics 


by the Government of India bear testimony: 


to this fact. Upto the end of Sept. 1968, 
India’s foreign debts had gone to the extent 
of Rs. 6697 crores. Out of this, Rs. 926 
crores has so far been repaid leaving an 
unpaid balance of Rs. 5771 crores. 
According to an official estimate, India 
has received foreign aid worth Rs. 8500 
crores by the end of March, 1969. The 
Fourth Five Year Plan requires a gross 
amount of foreign aid of Rs. 3730 crores 
in the public sector. Out of this Rs. 1216 
crores represents tke repayment of external 
loans. The additional foreign aid for the 
Fourth Plan is estimated at a net figure of 
Rs. 2514 crore. In fact, we have been 
accustomed to foreign aid and it has become 
an indispensable part of our planning. Earlier 
in 1966-67 we had to suspend the Fourth 
Five Year Plan simply because the foreign 
assistance was not forthcoming to a desirable 
extent. If we are to achieve self suffici- 
ency, we must stand on our own legs. The 
foreign aid has necessarily to be selective 


and limited. Why should we not carefully 
prune ‘our plans and mobilise the internal 
resources toa greater extent. No matter, if 
this process takes time. This way, the nation 
would be able to march towards a self sus- 
tained «economy and the public will not 
ultimately suffer from a heavy burden of 
external debts. It is interesting to note that 
we have not formulated the plans according 
to the resources but tried to find cut the 
resources according tothe predetermined 
size of our Plans. It had its own repercu- 
ssions on the economy. Though the Fourth 
Five Year Plan aims at reducing the depen- 
dence on foreign aid to the extent of 50 
percent, it seems hardly feasible in view of 


the present state of affairs. 
UNFAVOURABLE BALANCE OF 
TRADE 


During the last few years and particu- 
Second Five Year Plan, 
has been increa- 


larly after the 
India’s balance of trade 
singly unfavourable inspite of several steps- 
taken for export promotion. The devalua- 
tion of the Indian rupee has failed ‘to bring 
about a marked improvement in the situation. 
The following table gives an account of the 
unfavourable balance of’ trade prior to and 
after devaluation : 


Year. Export. ___Import Bal. of Trade 
__(In Crores Rs.) _ 
1963-94 793.24 * 122119 —427,99 
1964-65 815.89 1261.31 —445.92 
+ 1965-66 802.85 1250.45 —447,60 
1966-67 1159.00 2078.00 —922.00 
1967-68 1199.00 1974.00 —775.00 
1968-69 1315.30 1866.60 —551.30 
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` Thus, the devaluation of Indian currency 
has not proved an effective remedy. Itisa 
sheer fallacy to say that the devaluation of 
Indian rupee was indispensable for the 
revival. of the Indian economy. 
The balance’ of trade became increasingly 


unfavourable with the increase in the 


size 
ofthe Plans. During the First Plan period 
the unfavourable balance was Res. 588 


crores, during the Second, Five Year Plan 
period it amoanted to Rs. 1836 crores and 
during the Third Five Year Plan period 
it reached the level of Rs. 2331 crore. It 
has aggravated the foreign exchange. crisis 
and caused a set back in ‘the economic 
development. “India’s payment difficulties” 
as the London Economist observes, “have 
been heightened by a loss of export income” 
we have not been much successful to increase 
the exports of non-traditional goods to an 
appreciable extent. Also the exports of 
traditional goods are not so encouraging as 
to bring the balance of trade in our favour. 
On the other hand, we could not lessen the 
quantum of our imports to the minimum 
possible extent. While 
measures for export promotion, we must see 


taking various 


that the imports of luxuries and consumer 
goods are either totally banned or restricted 
to the lowest possible extent. Export 
oriented policy and “Swadeshi . Compaign”’ 
can help reduce the present unfavourable 


balance of trade. ~ 
INFLATIONARY FORCES 


Iè is said that in a developing economy 
which is in the process of achieving a rapid 
rate of economic growth, a moderate rise in 
the general price level is inevitable. But 
8 


the histroy of Developemental planning in 
India indicates that the rise in the general 
as well as sectoral prices has actually been 
much higher than the permissible “moderate” 
The magnitude of abnormally rising prices 
during the last few years has put the 
lower-income-groups to a great loss whereas 
the big businessmen and manufacturers 
were greatly benefited. The tendency of 
hoarding and profiteering added fuel to the 
fire. The policy of heavy investments ir 
big sized and Jong term projects and increa- 
sing deficit financing’ is equally responsible 
for the present crisis of rising prices. Is 
is important to note that the tendency of 
the State and every Minister in inflating thei- 
respective plan proposals in order to gez 
more grants and credit has also given 
cause for increased deficit financing and 
consequent rise in the price-level. During 
the First Plan period, the deficit financing 
was of the order Rs. 419 crore. But the 
price level remained within control because oz 
high priority given to agriculture and to in- 
creased production. During the Second Piar, 
tha 
amount of deficit finance was increased to 
Rs. $82 crore. Substantial 


were made in long-term and heavy industriel | 


which was almost an industrial’ plan, 
investments 


projects rather than in quick yielding and 
All this resulted in 
abnormal tise in prices. The index numbcr 
of wholesale price (1952-53 = 100) of 
all commodities af the end of the Second 
Plan went to 127.5 and that of industri | 
During the Third 
Plan it was decided to restrict the deficit 


short term projects, 


raw materials to 159. 


financing to Rs. 550 crores. But somehow ər 
other, the actual amount of deficit financ- 


< 
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ing touched the height of Rs. 1150 crore. 
Tais in turn again encouraged the rise in 
The Index No. of wholesale 
prices ai the end of the Third Plan went 
to the extent of 191.3 This rising tendency 
ecntinued ins the three Annual Plaus also. 


price level. 


Today the index number of wholesale prices’ 


hes gone over 220. If we study the seasonal 
fluetuations of prices, it gives still a worse 
picture. In the harvest season, the prices 
fail and thereafter go higher putting “the 
consumers to very great trouble. Despite 
raiioning, price regulation, and oiher statu- 
toiy measures, the mal:practices of hoarding, 
black-marketing and profiteering prevail in 
the markets. The saying goes appropriately 
“waere there is rice, there is no fair price 
and where there is fair price there is no 
rica”, i 

The policy of deficit financing is good 
if it is used as a medicine. When it is 
used as a food, it pollutes the economy ag 
a whole. Moreover, the additional money 
must be spent on productive and quick 
yielding projects only. It is estimated that 
during the Fourth Five Year Plan, the 
deficit financing will not go beyond Rs.850 
crore, But it will be possible only when certain 
drastic changes take place in the investment 
pattern. the old history of 
itself and the 
neutralised by the 


Otherwise 
rising prices will repeat 
development will be 


rising cost of living. 


ALARMING UNEMPLOYMENT 


The problem of unemployment and under 
em>loyment has been a recurrent pheno- 
menon in the economic history of India. 
Bu* in recent times it has acquired so vast 
a Cimension that it has created a stir in the 


academic, political and business circles of 
the country. Educated or 
unemployment and particularly 


white-collar 
that of 
has -assumed a unique 
and unprecedented significance. With the 
exhancement of educational facilities, we 
have failed to make proper provisions in 
our developmental plans to combat this 
alarming situation. The back log of unem- 
ployment in the First Five Year Plan was 
30 lakhs, in the Second Plan it went to 80 
lakhs and in the Third Plan it was estimated 
to be 140 Lakhs. Upto the end of the 
Fourth Five Year Plan the number of 
unemployed persons is expected to be of the 
order of 300 lakhs. Provide them with 
jobs India must. In other words, the problem 
requires special attention. Till now, we 
have attached much importance to capital- 
intensive schemes instead of labour-intensive 
projects. 


technical hands 


If we want to make our economic 
planning more successful and practicable, 
we must give high priority to such schemes 
as may generate substantial employment 
opportunities the in future. While increasing 
the tempo of agricultural development, we 
will have tc develop and diversify the Smali 
Seale Industries in rural areas. Besides, 
the entire education system requires a change 
today. It has to be employment-oriented.’ 
The facilities for vocational guidance and 
technical training must be expanded to a 


great extent. 


INEFFICIENCY OF PUBLIC 
UNDERTAKINGS 


Ours is a mixed economy. Private and 
public sectors in our industrial set up are 
just like a two wheeled cart. The role of 


_ public sector is increasing day by day while 


. hand-maids 
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several restrictions avd controls are put on 
the private sector in the public interest. 
According to an official estimate a capital 
of Rs. 3400 crore is invested in various 


public undertakings today. But the working 


of these state enterprises is far from satis- 


factory. In comparision with private under- 
takings, the public undertakings are neither 
run efficiently nor at a profit. Except a 
few projects, all of them are run at a loss 
which comes to an average of Rs. 30 crore 
a year. Acharya Kripalani once addressing 
the Parliament has rightly put, “The public 
undertakings are called ‘public’ because 
the public ultimately has to bear their losses 
in the form of taxation etc.” In the garb 
of so called ‘public interes’ and ‘no profit 
no loss’ principle, the growing inefficiency 
of these public enterprises is highly undesira- 
ble. How long should we tolerate it ? 


One of the main reasons for opposing the 
Nationalisation of Banks by the experts 
is that the banking industry may also suffer 
from the same defect of inefficiency as the 
` other state enterprises do. The management 
and administration of public undertakings 
are certainly defective. Unwarranted politi- 
cal interference in day to day matters, more 
often than not, impair the efficiency. ‘ As 
an expert has aptly put, “The top officers 
do- not possess the necessary business tact, 
foresight, skill and judgement which are 
of private enterprises, And 
efficiency is sacrificed at the altar of red ta- 
pism, This has definitely happened with our 
public undertakings and that is why they 
are run at a loss. It is imperative, therefore, 
to introduce a suitable policy of management 
They must 


and administration. employ 


highly experienced pnd trained personnel. 
Restrictions at the* same time must be put 
on frequent political interference. 


the present pattern of 
economic planning which we have mostly 


To conclude, 


borrowed from foreign countries is not suited 
to Indian ‘conditions. It, therefore, requires 
an over-all change. Some people are of 
the view that Indian economy is on the road 
to recovery and stability. But itis a lop- 
sided judgement. The increase in agricul- 
tural production during the last two years, 
which is due mainly to the favourable 
Monsoon and not-the efforts of planning 
machinery, should not lead us to the conclu- 
sion that the system of planning is alright. 
Indeed, it requires re-orientation to reach 
the stage of a self sustained economy. The 
re-oriented approach must inter alia pay 
proper attention to the following sugges- 
tions: — 


1. To boost production of basic necessaries 
of life to such an extent as to enable 
the masses to enjoy a happy and better 
standard of life. , 


2. The process should be- 
« divided into two main spheres, ‘agricul- 


tural planning’ 


of ‘planning 
and ‘non-agricultural 
planning.” For a few years to come, 
agrarian-biassed economy must be our 


aim. 

3. Rapid expansion of minor irrigation 
facilities and electrification of rural 
areas must receive preference. 

4. Sufficient credit and other facilities 


- should be provided to the small farmers’ 
and the less privileged class in the 
villages. 


5. The community development projects 
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7 r ‘ 
*should be re-organised in such a way as 


to render quick ard sufficient benefits 
to the cultivators and labourers. Agri- 
cultural service cooperatives should be 
built in the villages, 


Labour-intensive and quick yielding 


projects should receive proper weight- 


in our industrial schemes.. No project 
of heavy investment should be under- 
taken afresh for atleast two decades in 
future. Projects already started should 
be completed gradually. A major portion 
of new investments must go to Small 
Scale Industries. Certain fields should 
be reserved for the small entrepreneurs 
and the entry of big businessmen should 
be banned therein. 


. Expeditious and progressive checks must 


de put on the concentration of income 
and wealth through various enactments, 
revision of industrial policy and appoint- 
ment of monopolies commissions manned 


by persons of ability and integrity. At 


the same time, ceilings must be imposed, 
and implemented, on urban property. 


Special efforts must be made to give 
more autonomy to public undertak- 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


ings. Competent and trained persons 
must be employed in these enterprises. 

The dependence of foreign assistance 
should be reduced by way of mobilising 
internal resources and curtailment of 


the size of plans, if necessary. 

The price mechanism should be such 
that while inflationary forces are checked, 
the economy may get desired stimulous. 
Deficit financing should, as far as possi- 
ble, be minimised. 

Special attention should be paid to 
develop the backward regions and 
improve the economic lot of the weaker 
sections of the society. r. 
Heavy penalties should be imposed on 
those who are liable for tax evasion and 
who indulge in ill <i! trade practices. 
A complete restriction should be put on 
the import of luxury goods and such 
other articles which are produced in the 


country itself. Besides, new markets 


for exports should be explored. 

It is hoped thatin the light of past 
experier ces and the above discussion, the 
planners’ of India will, leave no stone 
unturned in their efforts to reconstruct and 
strengthen the Indian economy, 
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HISTORY OF TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


S. RAMANUJAM 


EARLY PERIOD or ĪNDUSTBIALISATION 


The growth of industry avd trade union 
movement in India are closely linked with 
the British enterprise in the beginningiof 19th 
century. Itis due to the historical fact that 
India was under British rule and growth of 
trade union movemeut was influenced by 
trends in the Imperial Country. 

The first industry in India, a textile mill, 
came up in Howrah, near Calcutta, in 1817 
due to British enterprise, The second textile 
mill in the country was set up in Bombay in 
1854, this too again by British enterprise. 


Country’s first jute mill spreng up in, 


Calcutta in 1654 which was also due to 
British interest. The other industries set up 
by them include GIP Railway in 1853, coal 
mining in 1775. 

Even plantation industry was started 
by the British in the Country, Assam Tea Co. 
in 1839, coffee plantation in 1840 in the 
South was followed by indigo in Bihar 
State. 

EARLY LABOUR LEGISLATION ? 


These large scale industries necessitated 
a medium for collective bargaining ie. trade 
unions, but a beginning on sound lines could 
be made only after 73 years of establishing 
the first textile mill in the country. 

The first landmark in labour legislation 
was the enactment of the Factories Act, 


1881, by the Central Legislature, This enact- ` 


ment has an, interesting episode behind <1. 
This was a result of agitation in Britain but 
not by Indian workers whom it would benef ts 
Lancashire Mill owners agitated for self 
interest as India was their competitor wi.h 
cheap labour and lenger working hours. 
Social workers in Britain too agitated for 
betterment of Indian workers on humari- 
tarian considerations, in bringing about tkis 
enactment, This Act was applied to sn 
industry employing more than 100 workers, 
working for more than 4 months in an year 
and using mechanical power. 


Fimst TRADE UNION : 


It is quite interesting to note that tae 
first trade union in the country was organised 
and presided by a worker. Thus, Bombay 
Mill-hands Association was established in 


1890 under the Presidentship of N.M. 
Lokhande, a millhand himself. Even woman 


emerged as leaders of the Association and 
addressed The 
Association began to publish its own paper 
“Deena Bandu” from Calcutta. Asa resalt 
of this Association’s agitation for betterment 


the formation meeting. 


of workers lot, a Commission was appoin ed 
in September 1890 and the Factories Act, 
1881 was amended which came into efizet 
from March 1891. This amendment brou zht 
factories employing 50 workers, into he 
purview of the Factories Act, prohibi.ed 
employment of children below 11 years of 


éz 
age and imposed weekly holiday for the. first 
tixe, The provincial “governments were | 
emsowered to extend the provision of the 


Asi to factories employing even 20 workers. 
First OFFICIAL STRIKE : 


The first official strike was resorted to in 
18¢5 in Ahmedabad by the weavers, which 
enced in failure. Inspite of this the year 
1&5 was also quite encouraging as a 
beginning was made to form a general union 
kacwn as “Indian Labour Union” in Caloutta. 

INVOLVEMENT IN POLITICS: 


The early years of this century have, 
witnessed a new trend in trade union-move- 
mert where the workers started protesting 
for the Nation’s cause. This is the beginning 


of political influence creeping into the labour © 


fielc, which in later decades proved to bea 
curte on trade union movement and curtailed 
its Lealthy growth. 

Jor the first time the workers went on 
strize, outside their economic demands, in 
1903, when Bal Gangadhar Tilak was arres- 
ed for championing the Nation’s cause, For 
the irst time in J911 the working hours were 
recuced to 11 on recommendation of a 
Commission. Thereafter further reductions 
wer; meds gradually. f 

QANDHIJI’S INTEREST : 

~t is worthwhile commemorating here in 
Matatma Gandhi’s Centenary year, that in 
1915 Gandhiji first took up indigo growers’ 
cause in Champaran district of Bihar State 
anc hrought about a setlement between 
British entrepreneurs and Indian tenants. 

CONTRIBUTION OF WOMEN : 


Zhe women of high distinction also 


staied guiding trade union movement in 
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some parts of the country. Dr. Annie Besant 
guided the afairs of Madras Labour Union 
and Anasuyaben Sarabhai organised textile 
workers in Ahmedabad. 


ILO Formup ? 


The formation of International Labour 
Organisation, labour, wing of the League of 
Nations, in 1919 created an urgency in India . 
for the formation of a national level body. 
Thus All India Trade Union Congress come 
into being in 1920 and Lala Lajpat Rai, 
President INC was elected its first President. 
Congress leaders like C. R. Das, Netaji 8. C. 
Bose, Jawaharlal Nehru and others were its 
Presidents at various times, Thus Congress 
influence had come in for bearing on the 
trade unions till 1927, when AITUC was 
captured by the Commuuists. Non-Commu- 
nist unions broke away from AITUC in 
1929 and formed National Trade Union 
Federation in 1933 at Calcutta. After long 
hectic moves of unity NTUF merged with 
AITUC in 1940, to be broken up after a few 


years. 
Some LAND-MARKS : 


. On the labour legislation side, remarkable 
strides were made with the enactment of the 
‘Trade Unions Act, 1926 which was based on 
the British Labour Code. Industrial disputes 
were no longer treated as law and order 
problem on enforcing the Trade Disputes 
Act. 1929 ; 

The Royal Commission on labour was 
appointed in 1929, under the Chairmanship 
of John Henry Whitly, who was originator 
sf Whitly Cammittees in U.K. The terms of 
reference were to enquire into existing 
conditions and to make recommendations. 
Since the ILO session in Philadelphia adop- 
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ted a declaration of “Human Rights” in 1944, 


it started playing a much useful role in the 


uplift of labour in all spheres. 

The office of the Chief Labour 
Commissioner (Central) was created in the 
year 1945. 

Brrta or INTUC 

There was a long felt need for a national 
minded trade union and this was rightly met 
by the creation of Indian National Trade 
Union Congress which was inaugurated by 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani, President of the 
Congress.- This body was to dominate the 
labour front of the country though it was 
strong enough at birth itself due to basic 
membership. Most respected names like 
V. V. Giri, Q. L, Nanda, Khandubhai K. 


Desai, S. C. Banerjee, S, R, Vasavada. V. V.. 


Dravid, Michael John, Deven Sen, S.K. 
Patil, Shantilal Shah, Abid Ali Jafterbhoy 
and others were associated with it. 
' Fyasr Pay COMMISSION 
For the first time, the Government 
appointed a Pay Commission in 1946 with 
Justice 8. Varada Chariar,a Judge of the 
Federal Court of India presiding. This was a 
welcome feature of enquiring into the pay. 
scales of Central Govt. employees in various 
positions aud arriving nearer to fair wages 
for white ‘collar workers was necesary 
The period from 1447 to 1952 has 
witnessed a number of Acts covering wide 
sphere of labour relations viz. the Industrial 


Dispute Act, 1947, the Misimum Wages 
Act, 1948, the Plantation Labour Act, 1951, 


the Employees Provident Fund Act, 1952 
and the Mines Act. 1952. 


CONSTITUTION RECOGNISES LABOUR RIGHTS 
Right from her attainment of freedom, 
India wanted to become a stable democracy 


a Constitution was 
adopted accordinge fo which India was a 
sovereign democratic republic from 26th 
The freedom of 
the workers to form unions was guaranteed 
under Art. I9 (e) and child labour probi, 
bited under Art. 24, which are new dimen- 
sions or mile stones in the growth of trade 
unions.. The Govt. of India has with- 


as a result of whic 


January 1950 onwards. 


. drawn recognition of some Central Employees 


unions in September 1968 but the Courts 
have set aside Union Govt. 
Art. 


orders under 
I9(c) of the Constitution of India. 


Workers’ EDUCATION SCHEME 3 


For the first time in the country an 
emphasis was laid on the importance of 
Workers Education Scheme and to prepare 
them to realise their pivotal position in the 
“Welfare State” and “Socialistic Pattern of 
Society”. The scheme was aimed to impart 
training to trade union workers in the 
intricacies of labour economies and labour 
legislation. Mr. Khandubhai K. Desai, the 
ther Union labour minister, initiated steps 
in 1957. A tripartite agency consisting 
of union, employer and Goverment represent- 
tatives was constituted to take up the task 
aud since then it came to be known as Central 
Board for Workers’ Education which has 
regional centres all-over the country. This 
board is a necessity in the country as unions 
are politically-oriented and financially weak. 


Workers’ SHARE.IN PROFITS 


In order to provide greater share to the 
warking class in the profits of industry 
Bonus Commission was constituted in 1961 
and passing on its recommendations the 
payment of Bonus Act, 1965, was enacted. 
Though the Act has some drawbacks, it has 
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recognised the right of workers to profit 
sharing bonus. . 


REPRESENTATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 
Boptres 


s 


Progressive trade union organisations in 
India-INTUC and HMS are affiliated to 
ICFTU eversince it was formed in -London 
in November 1949. INTUCtis sole workers’ 
representative to lLO eonferences. The 
Indian workers welcomed the election of 
Mr. Jean Moori, workers representative, to 
the Chairmanship of ILO, which invariably 
used to go to Govt. representatives, aitd the 
continuance of Mr. David Morse as Director 
General, ni 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR: 


In recent times, Govt. of India and 
Provincial Govts. have emerged as employers 
with their public sector undertakings. The 
workers rightly feel that, Govt. should be 
an ideal employer. Even specialists agree 


b 
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that in case of dispute between workmen and 


employer in publie sector, an impartial 
judicial body should adjudicate. Tnis 
since employer and conciliators 
are Govt. officers working under different 
The National 
Commission on Labour was constituted on 
24th December 1966 under the Chairmanship 
of P. B, Gajendragadkar, former Chief Justice 


of India, on the lines of the Royal Commi- 


is 
necessary 


department on ministries. 


ssion on Labour. Its terms are comprehensive, 
adits report already submitted, is under 
governments 


consideration of provincial 


for remarks. 
Remepies 10 Evins? 

The trade union movement has shaken off 
foreign influences by playing ‘a key role 
in the independence struggle in its own 
interest and {for the country. The remedy 
for all its presents evils is to shed political- 
orientation and to develop internal leadership 
to manage its own affairs. Political associa- 
tion should be reduced down to a minimum. 


i 
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BADSHAH KHAN—HIS CHALLENGE & INSPIRATION 


SURESH RAM 


What holds our earth in space? Science 
‘answers—-the force of gravitation. What 
keeps the people together on earth? Socio- 
logists say—santo bhumin tapasa dharyanti, the 
good people sustain the world by their 
austere life. It is neither possible nor be- 
coming to compare great men, but it cannot 
be gainsaid that among those who have 
suffered most for mankind ‘in the - twentieth 
century, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan occupies 
a unique place all his own. For the last half 
a century he has been mostly behind prison- 
bars and heroically struggling for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of his people with 
single-minded devotion, utter sincerity’ and 
sublimededication. We salute him asacrusader 
for right and justice, as a champion of liberty 
and fraternity, and as an exponent of the 
truthful and non-violent way. 


After his arrival in India on October 1, on 
the eve ofthe. Gandhi Centenary, he under- 
took a fast for three days. The intelligentsia 
of the country was struck aghast at this 
unusual step of a foreign visitor, but the 
masses' beamed with joy and hailed his 
penance as a refreshing and‘ convincing proof 
of his identification with the poorest, the 
lowliest and the lost.. The people were 
thrilled as if the Mahatma had returned in 
their midst. The Badshah is being treated as 
a State guest and is taken to palatial buildings 
for his stay on grounds of security, but his 
heart remains with the destitute masses who 
are dwelling in slums and huts, who are 
groaning from pangs of poverty and un- 
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employment and disparities, and who are 
heaving cold sighs at our painful performance 


‘of the post-freedom era. The Badshah goes 


to them and listens to their tale of woe, 
misery and introduces a ray of- hope in the 
dark cell of their despondency, and infuses 
new life in their veins. And when he heard 
of the communal killings in Ahmedabad— 
the renowned town where was started the 
first Satyagraha centre of India, where Gandhi 
took the pledge of independence and moved 
on in his historic march to Dandi, and where 
the Badshah had himself spent many weeks 
and months as a prisoner in the Sabarmati 
Jail—he rushed to the place and carried on 
his mission of mercy with such grace and 
charm as none else has been able to do all 
these twenty-two years—illuminating the 
darkness of the soul, healing the wọunds of 
the heart and cleaning the doubts and suspi- 
cions of the mind. 


Badshah’s Four Questions 


What the Badshah has seen and heard in 
India has ‘very much pained and deeply 
moved him. But he is like an ocean of 
suffering in which quietly merge all types of 
rivers, be they of hatred, or anger, distrust, 
malice, bitterness, or what not. And when 
he speaks he tears open his delicate breast. 
Every word of his reaches the heart straight, 
penetrates its artifical covering of culture or 
ritual and strikes right at the core. The 
Badshah seems, as it were, to ask four ques- 
tions from each and all of us: 
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1. Are youin youd senses? Why this 
lust for fulfillirly, self-interest and 
sticking to power ? 

2. How long shall you continue to beg 
for food and money from abroad ? 


3. If you ate a Muslim, tell me truly 
whether you are loyal to the nation on 
whose soil you were born ? 


4, If you are a Hindu, tell me frankly 
whether there is realy something 
wrong with your Muslim neighbour 
whom you deliberately avoid and 
distrust ? 


Call To Politicians 


Without entering politics, the Badshah is 
admonishing our politicians to be true to 
themselves. If they place the self above the 
country they should say so honestly and get 
out of public life to earn and make money. 
It is highly unfair to profess public interest 
and to practise self-interest. To quote the 


Badshah : 


Love of power and authority, fondness 


for wealth and lure of office have captured ` 


our heart and imagination. And history 
‘bears out that nations or peoples suffer- 
ing from this malady could never prosper 
or came into their own.” 


The struggle for power rampantin Delhi 
is a sad commentary on our values and 
standards. Those in the highest places do 
not resitate to come down to meanest levels. 
One wonders whether it is necessary to hold 
on to office to serve the people. When we 
ours2lves manoeuvre night and day to depose 
othe-s and establish our own selves, how can 
we ask the youth to unite and work for the 
naticn with a dedicated spirit? What is 
going onin Delhi today is bound to be 
repested tomorrow in our assemblies, district 


boards, municipalities, panchayats, educa 
tional institutions, social setvice organisa- 
tions, religious endowments and trusts, etc. 
We hail the Badshah as a universal man, we 
pledge ourselves to unity before him, we 
claim to feel the touch of the Mahatma in his 
presence—and yet we deny each and all of 
these things in actual conduct. Whom are 
we deceiving—the people, the Badshah or 
ourselves? How long will this self-deception 


‘continue ? 


Change The Pattern Of Planning 


The second important thing which the 
Badshah is stressing is with regard to our 
economic planning. He is never tired of 
repeating that there is no use of such a 
planning as cannot enable us to feed our- 
selves and makes us beg for food from with- 
out. The agonised heart of the Badshah says : 

“It is twenty-two years since indepen- 

dence, yet we are not producing the food 

we need. What a shame that while 
nations like Germany and Japan which 
were vanquished in the last war have 
risen up we have not been able to do so. 

Verily, some disease has gripped us that 

whereas the nations of the world are 

reaching the skies we cannot even subsist 
on earth,” ; 

Time has now come when our entire 
planning pattern, administrative structure 
and educational system must change in the 
interest of the impoverished millions. The 
whole frame-work should be're-cast in such 
a fashion as may remove disparities, wipe out 
unemployment and end our misery. 


Warning To Muslims 


To the Muslims of India, the Badshah has 
come as a Messiah. Speaking with almost a 
prophetic tone, he is calling upon them 
to treat India as their own land and be loyal 
to her. His is a clear call : 
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“One who is honest must be true to his 
native land. İf you could grasp this truth 
the national spirit willbe rooted in you 
and your religion too will be safe.” , 


The Badshah is very unhappy at the fact 
that the Muslims have no true leader or 
guide. Their so-called leaders or religious 
heads quarrel over little things, do not 
assemble together on one platform and have 
no taste for real service of the masses. Ina 
stirring speech at Ahmedabad, he poured 
forth his heart : 


“The Muslims had no political conscious- 
ness. They were deceived. They could 
not see that their Muslim leaders who 
were raising slogans of Islam had neither 
served Islam nor the Musalmans. Nor 
had they any sympathy for the poor in 
their heart. The Muslims could not 
discriminate between these things.” 


And with 
added : 


“Where is the Muslim League? Where 
are its. leaders and its Islam? Today 
when you are struck with grief and 
misery, who has come to your rescue ? 
Not they of the League but my humble 
self whom they dubbed as “stooge of 
Hindus”, Why have they who raised 
slogans of the League, of Islam and of 
Muslims not turned up to help you.” 


While .urging upon the Muslims to 
embrace the ideal of nationalism, the Badshah 
is recalling to the Hindus the message of the 
Mahatma. The Hindus are known for doing 
selfless service, for their readiness for sacri- 
fice, for attaining spiritual heights and yet 
communal riots have become the bane of 
modern India. The Badshah says : 


“I have’ not known masses more lovable 
than those of India. But selfish people 
have thrown them on the wrong path. 


very great anguish he 


Religion is not deétruction, but construc- 
tion. You “ must appreciate this 

“ thoroughly and make others do so as well. 
Please. remember that if -your heart does 
not change this communal! problem will 
never be solved. First change yourself 
and then change others. Who has lost by 
discarding the teaching of Gandhi? Has 
Gandhi lost? No! You have lost, your 
country. has lost.’ ` 


Many Hindu brethren are under the 


` false impression that once when Pakistan 


has been formed, all Muslims must go there. 
In their ignorance they blame the Muslims 
as exclusively responsible for Pakistan. The 


* Badshah tells the real truth: 


“They say that Pakistan came into being 
at rhe bidding of Muslims. No! The 
poor Muslims and Hindus cannot be 
accused for it. Those really responsible 
for Pakistan are Muslim leaders and 
Hindu leaders. Mahatmaji and myself 
were consistently against it. But none 
cared to listen to us.” 


Then what is to be done? His answer is: 
“The communal riots follow from the 
hatred and violence within. To get rid of 
these evils, you must devote some atten- 
tion to Bapuji’s lesson of truth and non- 
violence. And if you do so, I assure you 
that this mission of service will succeed 
and its light spread all over even as it did 
during the days of the freedom struggle.” 


The Challenge of The Badshah 
Who can give us so frank, so truthful 
and so far-sighted an advice ? None except 
the Badshah. His every word is an invitation 
to us to turn the searchlight inwards. His 
is a fourfold message: 


1. Give up the temptations of office and 


take to public service; 
2. Adopt the creed of Swadeshi and 
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stop-begging; ae 
3 Every Muslim should become a true 
Muslim—and this will be possible 


only when he is loyal to India;and 


4. Every Hindu should become a true 
Hindu—and this will be possible only 
when he serves both the Hindus and 
the Muslims equally and sheds off his 
distrust against the Iatter.. 


If we ignore this lesson of the Badshah 
we will be nowhere. Fortunately for us, 
he is going round the country and will be 
amidst us fortwo months more. He does 
nor ask anything for himself. Nor does 
he require any help for his Pakhtoonistan. 
Surely, he has not come here to receive a 
purse. I am sure that the fund which is being 
raised in his name will raise complications, 
become a headache and create bitterness, 
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suspicions and jealousy. All this is bound 
to pain the Badshah much more than any- 
thing else. I am, therefore’ of definite 


opinion that no money should be collected 


in his name. Instead of giving him, we 
should take as much as possible from him. 
We should take with a view to purge our 
politics, to change our economics, to recast 
our ‘social connections, and tO make our 
public life clean and bright. The fragrance 
of the Badshah is spreading all round and we 
must inhale as much of it as we can in order 
that we may purify our heart, make India 
prosperous and gay, improve the relations 
between India and Pakistan so that people 
in both the countries may live and grow with 
peace and amity and present a shining 
example of ideal neighbours and brothers 
before the world. Herein lies the challenge 
of Badshah Khan as well as his inspiration. 





_ WHY SUBHAS OPPOSED GANDHI? 


RAVI 8S. VARMA 


Introduction: 


Subhas was a revolutionary by birth and 


nursed insurgent feelings in his bosom but 


when he embarked upon his political career 
in 1920 the Congress was the only organization 
independence. He 
joined it and came under the influence of 
Gandhi but was soon disillusioned of the 
Congress leadership and disapproved of its 


struggling for national 


programme and plan. He drifted apart from it 
to form his Forward Bloc to expound his 
political ideas and later on organized the 
Indian National Army to fight for the freedom 
of India from abread. 


Though Subhas vehemently opposed Gandhi, 

he had great respect for the character and 
personality of the Mahatma. He was the 
first person to call him the Father of our 
Nation and admired his adherence to truth, 
He bowed before his single-hearted devotion, 
his relentless will and his indefatigable labour. 
He appreciated his humanitarian outlook 
and his freedom from hatred. Gandhi made 
a real great contribution to our national 
politics in the 1920,s. He consolidated and 
strengthened the Congress and made it a 
powerful mass organization. He brought 
about an unprecedented awakening among 
the masses, made them conscious of their rights 
and welded them into a fearless nation. 
Subhas liked all this but he could never 
become a Gandhian. For him Gandhism 
was.merely a technique of action, but lacked 
any social philosophy or programme of social 
reconstruction. 


* claims. 


Political Ideas of Subhas: 


Before attempting an analysis of why Subhas 
opposed Gandhi it will be fruitful if we 
make a resume of Subhas’s political ideas. 


Subhas was an ardent student of Indian 


‘philosophy and drew inspiration form the 


writings of. Vivekananda and Sri Aurobindo. 
He had a firm belief in the existence of God 
but for him the world was not ‘maya’ (illusion) 
but a field of Gods play.. He accepted the 
reality of the world and its obligations and 
In addition to these great seers of 
modern India, Subhas was influenced by the 
Hegelian concept of dialectical progression. 
He said that Hegel’s theory was the nearest 
approximation to truth and that it explained 
the facts more satisfactorily than any other 
theory. But he accepted Hegel’s theory with 
some reservations. He did not agree with 
Hegel’s rational character of reality. For him 


. the essential nature of reality is love, and by 


accepting love as the essential principle of 
human life he comes nearer to the Vaishnava 
philosophy. He had a zealous desire to recon- 
struct life and called himself a pragmatist to 
that extent. 


‘Subhas underwent a gradual transformation 
and from a spiritual idealist he became a 
social and political realist. He did not appre- 
ciate the mingling of political and ethical 
issues, and it was one of the reasons why he 
criticised the political philosophy of Gandhism 
where politics was never discussed on its own 
plane. He accepted the maxim that one 
has to be equal to the ‘requirements of the 


I 


. as it had been in Russia. 
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political situation. Bt it does not mean that’ 
he was against moral upvightness. He earne- 
stly felt that great moral preparations were 
required for winning India’s independence. 
For the’ reconstruction of the nation, he 
stressed the need for an uncompromising 
idealism like that of Hampden and Cromwell. 

Subhas would not be satisfied with mere 


political freedom. He visualised an over all. 


emancipation of the whole society and believed 
that internal social struggle between the land- 
lord and the peasant, capitalism and labour 
and the rich and the poor could no longer 
be postponed. The political struggle and 
the social struggle should be conducted simul- 
taneously, he said. 

He stood for socialist ideology and championed 
the interests and aspirations of working classes. 
In his presidential, speech at the Harripura 
Congress he maintained that our chief national 
problems relating to the eradication ofpoverty, 
illiteracy and disease and to scientific produc- 
tion and distribution can be effectively tackled 
only along socialistic lines. He was a promi- 
nent leader of the left wing of the Congress 
and for him Leftism had two phases: in the 
first phase it meant anti-imperialism, as the 
primary task at that time was to end imperia- 
lism and win national independence. In the 
second phase Leftism was lto be synonimous 
with socialism, Subhas never became an 
orthodox Marxist and he could not, being 
so deeply grounded in Indian philosophy 
and religion. He was certain that Commu- 
nism could not succeed in India, for the 
Indian masses could never get rid of their 
age-old religious bent of mind and turn atheis- 
tic and anti-religious, Secondly class 
corflict was not so acute and pointed in India. 
He did not approve 
of the heterogeneous character of the Congress 


and felt that only a leftist party which could 
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crystallise the more militant and radical forces 
and stand for the interests of the peasants and 
the workers would be competent to achieve 
India’s independence. This new party would 
not hesitate to use violence and dictatorial 
powers for some years following independence. 
He stood for democracy but wanted to bind 
the party in government by a military 
discipline. 


.Why Subhas opposed Gandhi ? 


Having scanned the political ideas of Subhas 
it is not difficult to infer why he opposed 
Gandhi. Subhas was a political-realist and did 
not appreciate the extreme idealism of Gandhi. 
(He felt that Gandhi had confused political 
issues by engaging in subtle ethical investiga- 
tions into the purity of motivations.‘ Subhas 
was a worshipper of Shakti and held India’s 
adherence to Ahimsa and her indifference to 
modern scientific development responsible for 
her downfall in the material and political 
spheres. He believed that political action 
required bargaining tactics and keeping up of a 
show and that Gandhi had failed to recognise 
the tactics and conspiracies engineered by the 
British politicians, 

To Subhas the Gandhian approch 
appeared to be irrational and as a 
realist be wanted to outline a rational 
chart of the political objectives of 
the nation and of the necessary means for 
their actualisation. Gandhi sought guidance 
from the voice of ‘his conscience and believed 
in “one step is enough for me” whereas Subhas 
believed in diplomatic calculations and political 
strength. The rise of the Swaraj Party symbo- 
lised, according to him, a rational revolt 
against Gandhism and felt that the death 
of the political stalwarts like C. R. Das, 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Moti Lal Nehru had 
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left the stage free for, the dominance: of 
Ganhdian irrationalism. 

In his The Indian Struggle Subhas has given 
the following reasons for opposing Gandhi 
and his ideas: 

(a) Gandhi understood the character of 
his own countrymen but failed to understand 
the character of his opponents. 

(b) Gandhi followed the policy of putt- 
ing all his cards on the table and lacked the 
art of diplomacy which is so essential in a 
political fight. l ‘ 


(c) Gandhi had failed to make use of the 
international weapon for the struggle of 
India’s liberation. Gandhi must have made 
an extensive tour of Europe and America, 
so felt Subhas, after the failure of the Second 
Round Table Conference to expose its hollow- 
ness and rouse world opinion in favour of 
India’s cause. But Gandhi remained satisfied 
with solid constructive work at home and 
considered it the best propaganda. 


(d) Gandhi stood for social harmony 
and reconciliation and wanted to lessen the 
antagonism of various sectors. He tried to 
bring together people of inherently opposed 
interests on toa single platform. ( This has 
been amply proved once again by the recent 
schism in the Congress). This, according to 
Subhas, proved to bea source of weakness 
in political warfare. Subhas wanted to inten- 
sify classwar for he feared that the well-to- 
do sections in the society would certainly 
gravitate to the side of the foreign inperi- 
alist. 


_ (e) Gandhi desired to play tke dual roll— 
the role of the leader of an enslaved people 
and that of a world teacher who has a new 
doctrine to-teach, and this was responsible 
for his failure many atime. This duality 
made him at once the irreconcilable foe of the 
Englishman, according to Churchill and 


E a 


the best policeman of if Englishman accord- 
ing to Miss Wilkinsor, ` 

Gandhi was an autocrat and was allergic 
to independence of thought and action and 
did not hesitate to strike with all the subtlety 
at his command and if required with complete 
ruthlessness anybody who dared to oppose 
him and his ideas. Subhas together with 
many others was made to leave the Congress 
for his independence of mind and his courage 
in calling Gandhi’s ideas and action in ques- 
tion. Gandhi consciously and unconsciously 
exploited, so felt. Subhas, weak elements in 
the mass psychology of the Indian people who 
revered a saint more than a millionaire ora 
governor and feared to incur his wrath by 
standing’ in his way. Some significant elements 
of the intelligentsia had been originally oppo- 
sed to him but they either compromised with 
him like Jawahar Lal. Nehru and others or 
their opposition was worn out because of 
hysterical mass feelings of reverence for the 
prophet. And by his demeanour Gandhi 
was a saint and prophet but he was a prophet 
that failed and did more harm to his peopl 
than good. 


Conclusion: 


Both Subhas and Gandhi were staunch 
‘nationalists and patriots. Their sole aim 
was to infuse a new life in their fellow country- 
men and prepare them for the overthrow of 
foreign domination. But the paths they 


followed differed widely. Subhas symbolised the 
youthful spirit and vigour free from any 
scruples about using force and violence to gain 


., his end. Gandhi on the other hand was a 


saint and a moralist committed to truth and 
non-violence who abhorred the use of the 
slightest violence to achieve the national 
independence. On the ideological plane 
also the two were poles apart from each other 
and differed irrevocably, but both had honesty 
and sincerity of purpose and pursued their 
ideals with unflinching devotion without 
creating any obstruction in each other’s paths, 
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Life Insurance is property—guaranteed 
property! it's the only property that's entirely 
yours the minute your first premium is paid. 
Only Life Insurance helps you acquire such a 
secure property so easily. 
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“dust before | left Bombay for Gobindapur about 
a month ago, my insurance agent had me com- 
plete all the claim papers because my policy was 
about to mature. | thought my claim would be 
settled ‘in due course’. Imagine my surprise 
when the cheque was in my hands 3 days ago! 
But then, | should have known better. In my 
widowed sister's case, the settlement took a 
month only because there was a fortnight's delay 
on my part in submitting the death certificate. 
That's what 1 like about Life Insurance: solid 
protection all the way, solid cash promptly at 


maturity." 
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Indian Periodicals 


Industrial Cooperatives 


Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, writing in Indian 
Cooperative Review, gives one a good idea of 
the progress that cooperative productive 
societies have made in India during the plan 
period 1951-1966, 

With the attention and nourishment it 
received during the successive Plan periods, 
industria] cooperation seems to have come of 
age. In 1951 at the commencement of the 
First Five-Year Plan, there were only 7,000 
industrial cooperatives with a membership of 
nearly seven lakhs and a working capital 
of Rs. 7 crores. By the beginning of the 
Second Plan in 1956, the number of industrial 
societies had increased to 13,000 with a 
membership of nearly 13 lakhs and working 
capital of about Rs. 14 crores, In this 
period weavers and coir cooperatives made 
a big spurt. The Second Plan period saw 
a rapid growth in khadi and village industries 
sector when the total number of industrial 
cooperatives increased to more than 33,000 
registering a 150 per cent expansion while 
the membership almost doubled, to 26 lakhs 
and the working capital increased to Rs. 50 
crores. This healthy trend was maintained 
during the Third Plan and at its close in 
1966, the number of industrial cooperatives 
was nearly 50,000 with a 30-lakh member- 
ship and Rs. 123-crore working capital. 
This does not take into account 2000 odd 
sugar and other agricultural processing and 
cotton ginning factories which had come up- 
in the cooperative sector by the end of the 
Third Plan and which together claimed a 
membership of six lakhs and working capital 


1) 


totalling Rs. 136.85" crores. During the 
1951-1966 period, the percentage of industrial 
cooperatives to the total of number cooperative 


societies also registered a significant increase 
from 3.93 to 13.5. 


Industrial cooperation has social as well 
as economic objectives. Amongst the social 
objectives the most important are the safegu- 
arding of the interests of the poorer sections 
against exploitative trends andthe diffusion 
and dispersal of wealth. How the movement 
has proved a protective armour for the 
weaker sections of society—weavers, craftsmen, 
skilled and unskilled workers, potters, tanners, 
shoemakers, etc.—and saved them from utter 
ruination is quite well known. 

Its economic objectives—creation of employ- 
ment opportunities, increase in the produc- 
tion and productivity ard competitive capabi- 
lity, acceleration in the rate of capital for- 
mation, etc.—are no less laudable and are 
being progressively realised though with 
varying degrees of success. In the five 
years from 1961 to 1966, the value of annual 
production of industrial cooperatives increased 
from Rs. 50 crores to over Rs. 91 crores 
while their total paid-up capital went up 
from Rs. 14 crores to Rs. 34 crores, Besides, 
they provided employment to 10.25 lakh 
persons in 1966. 

To illustrate the point of technical and 
technological improvements, we may consi- 
der the case of handloom weavers who 
constitute the largest single group (13 lakh 
member organised into more than 13,000 
societies ) accounting for more than 50 per 


cent of the annual production. The weavers 
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cocperatives have been 
ing to introduce gradual improvements in 
ther looms and production techniques to 


mstantly endeavour- 


increase their productivity on the ,one hand 
anc to save them from technological unemploy- 
on the other. 
elaborate sales organisation through depots 
anc emporia, established modernised common 
facilities for dyeing, preparatory plants and 


ment They have set up an 


finishing plants, and have also ventured 
intc putting up their own spinning mills. 
Conversion of handlooms into powerlooms, 
though slow at present, is the next logical 
step towards modernisation. This transition 
of he traditional craftsman by adoption of 
improved tools and techniques is taking place 
in many other crafts and industries and is a 
significant development. 

Zn recent years industrial cooperation has 
blossomed forth in many new directions and 
fields. It has now in its fold not only tradi- 
tional artisans and craftsmen but also growers 
of agricultural produce and consumers, to 
mention only a few groups. Their coopera- 
tives range from those engaged in simple 
manual operations ‘to those undertaking 
production of sophisticated precision items 
such as electronic equipment, wireless sets, etc. 
In tne light engineering category, industrial 
cooperatives—and there are more than 2,000 
of them—are manufacturing a wide variety 
of“consumer goods such as sewing machines, 
smal. agricultural implements, spare 
of various machines, pharmaceuticals, cosme- 
tics, construction material etc. etc. In the 
medium and large-scale sector, cooperative 


parts 


factocies have been established for industries 
like textiles, sugar, alcohol; abrasives, cement, 
paint: and varnishes, fertilizers, etc. 
Establishment of more than 500 common!‘ 
facility workshops which include metal rolling 
mills, wire drawing plants, assembling and 
finishing workshops, and setting up of nearly 


one hundred cooperative industrial estates 
have further expanded the horizon of coopera- 
industrial activity. The cooperative 


industrial estates with 358 societies and 6,299 


tive 


individuals as members, are essentially 
cooperative societies of entrepreneurs which 
developed industrial plots/ factory 


sheds and basic facilities like power, water, 


provide 


drainage, roads, banking and communications. 
With an investment of over Rs. 76 lakhs 
and a working capital of nearly Rs. 4.68 
crores, these estates had completed over a 
thousand worksheds for their members by 
June, 1966.. The which had 
started producing a variety of durable and 
and non-durable consumer’ goods, provided 
employment to nearly 7,000 persons. 


workshops 


Rhodesia and Suppression of Africans 


India’s representative in'the U. N. made 
certain remarks on Rhodesian defiance of the 
administering power, Britain, in the matter 
of fair treatment of the Africans by the white 
Rhodesians, which will be found interesting 
by. our readers} It is reproduced’ from 
Foreign Affairs Record Published by the Govern- 
ment of India, i 

The British Government’s policy of “divide 
and rule” in its colonies, both erst-while and 
present, is only too well known to my delega- 
tion, for my country itself has been one of its 
victims. It is this very policy that the ad- 
ministering Power would appear to invoke in 
the “Fearless” suggestions regarding voting on 
tribal lines with regional representation ‘for 
Mashonaland and Matebeleland. The adop- 
tion of any such scheme on a permanent basis 
could only foster and perpetuate dissensions 
among the African population, and leave the 
field clear for people like Mr. Smith. 

In the Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers held in January this year, my Prime 
Minister called for the withdrawal of the 
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British proposal as they were clearly incom- 
patible with the NIBMAR pledge. My Prime 
Minister also emphasised that, unless the 
Rhodesian issue was solved on the basis of 
racial equality, the very foundation of the 
Commonwealth, which was based on this 
principle, would be shattered. 

It is clear that reluctance on the part of 
the administering Power to face the situation 
of rebellion squarely continues to encourage 
the rebels to accelerate the suppression of the 
people of Zimbabwe, and to lead the Territory 
towards a political system modelled on 
apartheid, with the imposition of a so-called 
new constitution. Even according to the 
London Times of 17th Febuary,1969, one of the 
key features of the so-called new constitution 
is that ...“‘race is made the determination of a 


man’s political rights...not what he had him- 


self as a citizen, but how nature has fnvoured 
him at birth”. 

The General Assembly’s Resolution 2379 
(XXIII) of October 25, 1968 pronounced it- 
self in unequivocal terms in calling upon the 
administering Power not to grant indepen- 
dence to Rhodesia unless this were preceded 
by the establishment of a Government based 
on universal adult suffrage and on majority 
rule. The most effective means to achieve 
this would be the use of force by the ad- 
ministering Power. My Government on the 
other hand is not against a negotiated settle- 
ment provided that such a settlement is 
arrived at after consultations with the true 
representatives of the people of Zimbabwe. 
Unfortunately, 34 years have elapsed without 
the administering Power taking. any effective 
action. In the meantime, the administering 
Power has prevaricated. We do not hear any 
more of NIBMAR and despite the deteriorat- 
ing situation and the contempt with which 
the rebels have treated Her Majesty’s Orders- 
in-Council, the British Prime Minister has 


defined his Sovemmaey ts attitude in a recent 
statement as follws:, 

“Tt is and always has been, the visw of 
Her Majesty’s Government that whatever 
the legal or territorial position, the use of force 
to impose a constitutional settlement would 
be worng”. 


When one recalls the speed with which 
Her Brittanic Majesty’s Government has used 
force to reassert its authority when challenged 
by nationalists in their erstwhile world-wide 
empire, one wonders whether the application 
of this principle is not a selective one. Only 
afew weeks ago we witnessed the promptness 
with which Her Majesty’s land, air and sea 
forces acted in a small Caribbean island with 
a defenceless pobulation of 5000. And yet 
the point made by the petitioner from ZAPU 
is well taken, that there is a danger that 
Britain may one day use force—when the 
nationalists are about to succeed in their 
struggle—on the pretext of breakdown of law 
and order. 


While the world looks on with horror, the 
racist regime in Rhodesia continues to, 
perpetuate its stranglehold over the African 
population. New legislation to ensure white 
domination and enslavement of the people 
is being enacted. For the people of Rim- 
babwe, their own homeland has become a 
vast camp, and those who 
raise their voice for freedom and justice are 
put behind bars or murdered. A large number 


concentration 


of Africans are today under the sentence of 
death for no other wrong than striving 
for their freedom. 


Jewish Women Workers 


News from Israel published the following 
figures relating to the women workers of 
Israel. 


277,300 women, constituting 25% of the 
total civilian labour force in Israel, were em- 
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ployed in 1968. 256,Q00 women, (92'/.) were 
accualy working in thð year under review. 
152,400, (55*/.) were in full employment ; 
88 400, (32'/.) were in partial employment. 
Compared with figures for 1967, the Israel 
eccnomy employed an additional 23,200 
wcmen. Insofar as women in full employment 
are concerned the accretion in 1968 was 
25,100. This data is supplied by the Statisti- 
cal Abstract of Israel for 1969, which has just 
been published. 

The total number of Jewish women in the 
labour force in 1968 was 268,500. 247,60C 
Jewish women, (92°/.) were actually working. 
Of hese, 147,100 women (55°/.) worked full 
tim-, and 86,000, (32'/.) worked part time. 4 

Other data in the new Statistical Abstract 
shows that 46'/. of all Jewish unmarried 
women of 14 years and upwards, belonged to 
the civilian labour force, as against only 
about 25'/. of the married women in the 
couctry. 

Cf the Jewish married women with 
chilcren of less than two years of age, only 
20'/. worked. Where the youngest child in 
the ‘amily was aged between 10 and 13, over 
one-third of the women went to work. 

A perusal of the Abstract shows that the 
large the number of children in the family 
the -maller the percentage of women at 
work 36]. of the women employed had one 
child Only 16°/. were mothers of 3 children 
and over. 


Inventions in Poland 


Po ish Facts on File-Supplement publishes the 
follow:ng facts relating ta Polish technical 
inventions : 

Tie editors of the journal “‘Wynalazzosc | 
Racjon-lizacja’’ (Invention and Rationaliza- 
tion ) -ecently organized a survey to select 25 
most criginal solutions of the gretest value for 
Polish national economy out of the several 


thousand inventions made during the past 25 
years of People’s Poland. 


Very severe criteria were applied in the 
evaluation of inventions. It was taken into 
account whether the invention was an absolute 
novelty on a world scale, whether the inven- 
tion offered a basis upon which a new indus- 
trial branch, a new line of production or a 
new kind of machines could be established, 
whether it had been applied in practice and 
brought economic benefits and whether it was 
protected by a patent both at home and 
abroad. Invited to express their judgment on 
the subject were: Chairman of the Polish 
Patent Office, of the Polish Academy ` of 
Sciences, ministers etc. 


As a result of the survey the first Place was, 
awarced to the method of production of high- 
grade portland cement during which alumina is 
obtained as a by-product. The method was 
elaborated by a scientific team headed by Profesor 
Dr. J. Grzymek from the Institute of Setting 
Building Materials. 


Thanks to this method which is a novelty 
on a world scale some 43,000 tons of extremely 
valuable aluminium oxide and aluminium 
hydroxide have been produced so far. 

The second place was awarded to the 
method of producing coke from power coal 
elaborated as the first method of this kind in 
the world by a team of workers from the 
Ministry of thc Heavy Industry. 

The third place was awarded to Cr. Eng. 
Tadeusz Rut from the Central Laboratory of 
Plastic Treatment in Poznan for a complex 
elaboration of a method.of Crankshaft Forging. 
This is a revolutionary discovery on a world 
scale in which many foreign firms are 
interested. So far some 1,4 million foreign 
exchange zlotys have been obtained from the 
sale of licence. 


The fourth place was accorded to Dr. Eng. 
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an Wegrzyn from the Institute of Welding 
Technology in Gliwice who invented an elec- 
trode for arc-welding of copper and its alloys. 
This method also has been acknowledged as 
revolutionary on a world scale, 

The survey list comprises of 25 important 
Along with scientists, also 
workers of ministerial research institutes and 


inventions. 


factory designers are the authors of these 
inventions, l 


f 


TB Eradication 


Dr. Ivan Stoyanov tells us in News from 
Bulgaria. 


The outstanding achievements scored in 
combating tuberculosis in Bulgaria can best 
be illustrated by a cómparison with the pre- 
war situation and figures. What socialist Bul- 
garia inherited from bourgeois Bulgaria on 
September 9, 1944, were only 22 small dispen- 
saries, 2,900 staffed beds and 86 phthisiothera- 
peutists against a total of 200,000 TB cases and 
15,000 deaths a year. The dispensaries mainly 
conducted out-patient treatment, usually with 
The TB 
sanatoria were few in number and the sick had 


a single physician in attendance. 


to wait for many months or even for years be- 
‘fore they could be admitted to them. 


The period from 1944 to 1951 may be 
described as one of organizing the struggle 
against tuberculosis, and that following 1951— 
as a period of stepping up the quality and 
effectiveness of anti-tubércular measures and 
of purposeful, intensive work for the restriction 
and then, for the stamping out of tuberculosis 
as a widespread illness. 


Already by the end of 1944 the number of dis- 
pensaries increased to 42, and that of beds—to 
3,580 and in 1950 they rose respectively to 95 
and 5,379. Along with the construction of new 
dispensaries, the existing ones were extended 


and supplied with ghera medical equipment. 
They gradually assumed the role of leading 
centres for combating tuberculosis in their 
respective districts.» Children’s and 
departments as well as departments for treat- 
ment of tuberculosis of the bones and joints 
were organized at the district dispensaries. 


rural 


Later on, regular hospitals were open in place 
of the dispensaries. The Research Institute or 
Tuberculosis was established in 1949. Side by 
side with it research work, it succeded ir 
placing the treatment of tuberculosis on a 
sound scientific basis and in providing proper 
guidance to all anti-tubercular establishments 
in the country. Last year, the number o° 
these establishments reached 154, including 
three Chairs of phthisics at the Higher 
Institutes of Medicine, 12 TB hospijals and 16 
sanatoria staffed with a total of 755 physicians 
and 1,963 medical personnel with a secondary 
education. While the number of cases fell 
considerably, the number of beds inereased to 
9,303. 


BCG vaccination had been introduced in 
Bulgaria since 1926, but only 7,000 children in ° 
all had been vaccinated until 1944. This low 
figure testifies to its extremly limited applica- 
tion. Since 1950 it became obligatory for all 
newborn ehildren. Since 1953 it became 
obligatory for all people showing a negative 
reaction to TB tests and threatened bv 
contagion. 


Karly diagnosing of the illness is today 
ensured by the close contacts maintained be- 
tween the general medical establishments and 


_ the TB dispensaries as well as by the fluore- 


graphic examinations of the population and 
the medical personnel at the TB establisk- 
ments. Of a total of 1,320,000 fluorographi= 
examinations made in 1967, 802,152 werz 
made among the rural population: in the 
villages. 


The prophylatic measures which are being 
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implemented also | the prompt retaining 
cf persons who have had TB, convalescence 
zid at sanatoria and at suitable resorts, , pro- 
fhylatic measures at the endemic TB centres, 
anti-TB preventive health care, lectures and 
many other measures, 

Positive, detailed measures along the lines 
o7 diagnosing, organization, prophylactics and 


ee 


$ 


t 


treatment of TB have béen mapped out in the 
Ministry of Public Health Programme for the 
elimination of TB as a wide-spread disease, 
The execution of these measures is already in 
full swing and it will doubtlessly mark fresh 
sucċess in combating the disease which was 
once a veritable scourge for the population of 
this country. 


x 


' Foreign Periodicals 


1 


Italians Resemble Indians 


Bruce Renton writing in New Statesman 
savs “Italians are convinced that in Italy we 
gc so far but no further. As soon as there are 
cropses, everybody calls it off. But Italians 
seem to have short memories. After every 
death by politics there is an enormous funeral. 
Ten times as many people turn out for the 
funeral as for the demonstration. The police 
by now have a funeral technique as efficient 
as the riot technique......... the flourishing 
Italian flower business churns out wreaths from 
everybody, from the Chief of State to the 
trade union leaders and the fire brigade......... 
Everybody insists on being represented, especi- 
ally, one presumes the assassins.” All politi- 
ca. deaths in Italy are duly celebrated. No 
ons is allowed to die without being properly 
lamented, Everyone died fora great cause 
and ideal, the full realisation of which would 
make the world a better place. 


There are no dearth of just and great 


causes in Italy as in India. No dearth of 
volunteers to parade the Streets and crowd the 
squares to make the world a better place. 
The world perhaps becomes a better place; 
but do Italy and India? In our opinion 
shouting people seldom do any constructive 
work’ And the reason why mass agitation 
rarely leads to any social improvements is that 
the people who take a leading part in such 
agitation utterly lack the ability to get any- 
thing done, 


Torturing Prisoners-in Europe 


The Guardian Weekly Presents its readers 
with various facts relating to torture of priso- 
ners in Spain and police atrocities in France. 
“TheInternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions has released signed statements from 


-14.Spanish workers ‘and students describing 


how they were tortured by police officials 
and, in some cases, giving the names of 
their torturers”, 
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Other prisoners at other places have made 
statement, relating to, violence and torture, 
In one case “The statement, describe how 
arrests were made, usually in the middle of 
the ‘night, without warrants, and generally 
accompanied by extreme violence, including 
the shooting of accused who had offered no 
resistance to justify the used of firearms’’. 

In France the police beat-up people, arrest 
them and release them from custody at ungodly 
hours of the night, far away from their 
homes; for no offence other than being found 
near the place of a demonstration disliked 
by the police. In many cases women and 
girls are also put in the police Vans and 
taken away to be kept under arrest for hours 
and to be released in far off place in the 
middle of the night. 


What is English 


A reporter in the Guardian Weekly 
English will almost certainly the world’s most 
widely used language......... It is the prime 
language of salesmen in Japan and Germany 
and of debate at the United Nations. But 


says 


p HA 





English is taught and oken ina wide variety 
of ways in differeñt parts of the world. 
“Indian teachers and their Nigerian students 
in Northern Nigeria cannot understand each 
other’s English. West Bengal, Kerala and 
other Indian regions have produced mutually 
incomprehensible dialects. And dialects have 
grown into languages with ‘the Creoles in the 
Caribbean. and the Pidgins in West Africa 
and Far East. 

.*Unremitting efforts will be needed to 
keep local ‘variants of second —language 
English within the bounds of comprehen- 
sibility.” , 

Admitted by all language are spoken differ- 
ently by different groups of persons. English 
is spoken quite differently in London, Wales or 
the Scottish High Lands. The Americans 


_ speak it ina manner which other people find 


hard to understand. The reporter of the 
Guardian Weekly had overlooked the existence 
of these Western variants of the English 


language.’ His report gives.more credit te ` 


Africans and Asiatics for creating incompre- 
hensible variants of English than is due to 
them. He should not have ignored the makers 
of dialects of English that he could have 
found nearer home‘ i 


\ 


The Lonesome Pilgrim by Atulananda 
Ckakrabarti Allied Publishers Pv. 
pages :: price Rs. 20). 

Out on his Dandi march, Gandhi was 
piccured as the pilgrim by Nehru. When 
Gandhi set out for Noakhali, Sarojini Naidu 
paid a touching send off to the ‘beloved 
pilgrim’. In choosing the title The Lonesome 
Pilgrim, Atulananda Chakrabarti based this 
quelification on Gandhi’s own view of his 
lonesome and powerless state in the later years 
of lis life. 

Whether it was an irony of Indian. indepen- 
dense or of relations of the master with his 
political heir is hard to say. To Gandhi this 
freedom, as it came about, was “a spiritual 
tragedy’’; to Nehruit was “an achievement 
we celebrate”, and he paid an efflorescent 
tribare to Gandhi as “the architect of this 
freedom”. How Nehru &,Co. continually 
acted contrary to Gandhi’s objectives and 
maraged to keep the common people in 
darkness about there motives by display of 
homage and loyalty is an art in publicity. 

The Lonesome Pilgrim exposes these artifici- 
alities by reproducing their own dialogues. 
And this simple style of exposure lends to 
the writing a dramatic quality and secures 
a lively movment of the topics. 

Equally, Gandhi’s own policies and progra- 
mmes are subjected to a searching analysis, 
so that with all his profound reverence for 
the Mahatma the author does not,‘as Prof. 
Hugh Tinker makes out in his Foreword, 
“turr his subject into an idol’, Tinker, an 
eminent authority, correctly affirms: “In 
this -houghtful and thought provoking book 
there are a great many original themes, and 
it seems to me that they have been’ put over 
fearlessly and forcibly. The book is very 
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‘a documentary significance. 
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different from the steamlined, professionally 
efficient, Ph. D. thesis, which provides the 
staple of the literature of Indiari politics 
and political science today. Mr. Chakrabarti 
pursues the‘trail of his ideas in his own way”. 

Here, then, is a unique book—in historical 
treatment as well as literary execution. The 
Lonesome Pilgrim can be correctly commended 
as the most revealing and surprising publica- 
tion, ‘outshining the vast Gandhi literarture 
produced round the centenary year. The two 
portraits of Gandhi in self introspection by 
Deviprosad Roy Chaudhuri are additional 
charms. 


THe CoLLECTED Works or MAHATMA 
GanpHI : Vols 30 and 31 published by the 
Publications Division, Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting, Government of 
India, New Delhi. Royal Qto pp 618 and 
594. Price paper cover Rs. 9°00 per volume. 
Volume thirty covers the period February- 
June 1926 and volume thirty one June- 
November 1926. Mahatma Gandhi personally 
knew and corresponded with numerous 
people. His letters and even telegrams have 


Historians in 


` later years will find very valuable material in 
these volumes’ which will possibly run to. 


many more. Political parties have a habit. 


of manufacturing history. These autobio- j 


books are a check on such 
Mahatma Gandhi’s collected 
works should be kept in all collage libraries” 


graphical 
activities. 


for the use of students of social, economic 
and political history. 
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NOTES 


The Princes of India 


The Princes of India had not been sovereign 
kings of their territories since the British 
established overlordship in India. They were 
nevertheless entitled to certain powers and 
rights which yielded money gains and a 
superior position to them.. When independence 
came and the Indian Government abolished 
the rulership of the Indian Rajahs they were 
granted certain privy purses which were worth 
a great deal of money. But for some time now 
the Indian Government have been attempting 
to abolish the privy purses. What their argu- 
ments are for abolishing the civil rights to 
incomes of the princes are not clearly known to 
us. We believe the basic argument is the 
Government’ of India’s Republican and 
Socialistic creed. A Republic cannot pay 
money to persons who are or were feudal lords, 
or some such reasoning. But one would say 
that the Government of India were keeping up 
other feudal rights, or even worse, keeping up 
imperialistic rights too. For were they not 
paying capital compensation to land lords of 
various types ? Were they not paying pensions 
to British officials of the pre-independence 


regime too? They were showing specia 
respect to British industrial and commercia. 
rights and were not abolishing the propert~ 
rights of the temples inspite of the secula- 
nature of the Indian nation. In other words, 
the creed and belief of the state cannot d» 
away with the civil rights of the people of th: 
state. The abolition of the Rajaship shoul 1 
mean only the removal of all power from the 
hands of the Rajahs and not the taking away 
of money incomes’ which had already beea 
reduced down at the time of fixing the size cf 
the privy purses. The basic structure of Indian 
society depends on certain steady and fixed 
permanent social habits and observances, 
There are, let us say, two dozen different idec- 
logies flaunted by the political parties of Indi... 
Indian society cannot undertake to share tLe 
turmoil that boils and bubbles in the party cau- 
drons. Just as the ancient Rajahs fought each 
other without interfering with the life of tLe 
people, so must the political parties carry cn 
now their various wars of ideals away from tLe 
hearth and home of the peoples of India. If 
there are too many abolitions or additions fron 
and to the life of the nation, then the nation 
may have to abolish the political parties ir 
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order to save its life and the fundamental basis 
of its existence. These bases are religious, 
cultural and economic, involving numerous 
ritualistic, linguistic, institutional and other 
considerations. No political parties or 
coalitions of parties should play with these 
basic sociological factors of Indian life. No 
matter how illogical they may appear to the 
eyes of science and modernity. Only such 
things may be removed as make the nation’s 
Ife more hazardous, insecure and unworthy. 
Government of India spend much money 
annually in many ways which are contrary to 
this or that sort of ideology. No one criticises 
all that excepting the political parties; but 
their criticism need not necessarily mean 
aitacks on the social, economic or cultural 
habits of the various communities and 
individuals constituting the Indian nation. The 
question of rights to various kinds of incomes 
iz taken up and analysed in the light of science, 
Icgic or social ethics might lead to devastating 
conclusions. Can one prove anything? ‘The 


value of democracy, secularism or republican ~ 


institutions ; for instance. Or the worthless- 
ness of the economic institutions on which 
depend hundreds of millions of people all over 
the world. The basic difference between 
Iberation and énslavement. Nothing can be 
proved totally in point of logic, science and 
metaphysical realities. Human societies rest 
.cn facts that-are willingly accepted as facts by 
people. Political majorities are not the people ; 
for what to-days majorities pass in their legis- 
la:ures, may become minority points of view 
to-morrow. Political fads and fancies, when 
these are of any great soeial significance, 
shsuld not -therefore be forced on society by 
political majorities, The most important 
ntmorities whose point of view should be 
respected are those who are affected by ths 
proposed changes. The Rajahs, therefore 
shculd be convinced first about the undesira- 
bility of having privy purses in the present 


political-social setup. Then they should be 
induced to take up other gainful occupations 
which will enable them to live reasonably well. 
The Indian Government somehow managed 
to maintain the offices, the personnel and the- 
connections that the British had set up ing 
India. In fact they have not shown, upto nov 
any great originality of approach to marae 
trative or institutional problems; but have} 
depended on the “business as usual” and 
“carry on” principles. They have failed or 
antagonised the people whenever and wherever 
they have done something in order to establish 
a new social political or economic ideal, One 
has only to look at their public sector indus- 
tries, their flood control projects, their educa- 
tional reforms, their abolitions of Zemindari, . 
free foreign travel, private banking and life 
insurance, and, at their use of rowdy crowds 
to convince the people of their ideological 
superiority 3 to know what a great failure they 
have been in ‘creative work. Conservatism is 
the essence of wisdom for the mediocre rulers 
of nations with deep rooted traditions. 

Class Struggle or Class Comradeship 

Human relations do not of necessity mean: 
association of equals or of persons similar in 
race, language, wealth, learning, religion or 
way of life. A common humanity draws all 
kinds of men and women together and it 
becomes easy for entirely different classes and 
types of persons to live, work, suffer or enjoy 
together inspite of the sharp differences 
that’ may exist between them. From time 
immemorial the wealthy have gone out to 
help the poor, the scholars have taught the 
ignorant, the ethically inspired have carried 
their message of morality and virtue to the 
ungodly and the able bodied have taken it 
upon themselves to assist the lame, the blind 
and the sick. Human progress has depended 
throughout history more on class sympathy 
and fellowship than on the so called class 


NOTES 


struggle. Generations of good men have 
sacrificed their wealth, leisure and comforts 
to carry on the work of upliftment of those 
who have been not so fortunate. 

When one takes account of the sum total 
of human ills and sufferings one finds much 
that arises out of’chance and natural causes. 
Those acts of man that bring death, destruc- 
tion and injury to millions of innoGent persons 
are mainly the evil expression of man’s love 
of power and his uncompromising arrogance, 
Even if one could entirely rule out the 
question of economic inequality and exploi- 
tation from all communities of men, the 
criminal arrogance of man will continue to 
affect human relations and wars will occur 
even between the most similar types of commu- 
nities leading to terrifying clashes and 
struggles of utterly bestial proportions. ` Simi- 
larity of ideals therefore will not save 
mankind from suffering and destitution, and 
the idea that class struggle with the ultimate 
victory of the working classes over the monied 
people will assure the inhabitants of the earth 
of freedom from persecution and oppression 
of various, kinds, will not actually prove fruit- 
ful. Sympathy and compassion will therefore 
remain the main instruments of removing 
human suffering and sorrow. It` will not 
serve any human purpose to provoke, instigåte 
and encourage class struggles if any sharply 
divided classes are;found to exist in any country 
in the future. For the history of social reform 
shows that sympathy and compassion have 
removed more injustice and unfair practices 
than fights and struggles have. In the field 
of labour-employer relations justice and fair 
play have come to be established mainly 
through peaceful propaganda, and, fights and 
struggles have played a relatively minor part 
in improving the condition of workers. 
Men like Gokhale, C.F. Andrews, Ramsay 
McDonald, Mahatma Gandhi and others 
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have never preached class war but have 
proved the just demands of workers convi- 
ncingly and well, leading to substantial 
improvements inthe terms and conditions 
of service of workers. In this centenary year 
of C. F. Andrews who was one of the greatest 
friends of the poor and the oppressed, one 
remembers what a lover of universal 
humanity he was. To him there were no classes 
and he preached truth and justice to all. 
A sirong sense of.right and wrong removes 
all hatred and greed from the human heart, 
and Andrews pointed out the way of virtue 
and goodness to all, rich and poor, and called 
upon them to act virtuously as employers, 
as employees, rulers or subjects. That is 
_why he was so dear to Mahatma Gandhi and 
Rabindranath. Tagore who were the greatest 
apostles of peace and goodness of modern 
times. 


Charles Freer Andrews. 


Visva—Bharati News published certain 
talks on C. F. Andrews given by different 
well known: persons on the A. I. R. on’ the 
occasion of his 95th birthday anniversary. 
Lord Fenner Brockway said, “C, F. Andrews 
reflected in his own personality the spirit 
of Gandhi, I think, to a greater degree than 
any Englishman I have known... 

“J met him in England and I was deeply 
attracted to him by the beauty of his charac- 
ter, by his weitings, by his speech and by his 
complete devotion to the cause of India and 
to the leadership of Gandhiji in that struggle. 
I think C. F. Andrews by his identification 
with Gandhiji did a great deal to bridge the 
differences not only between England and 
India, but even between the philosophies of 
the two countries... se. 

“G. F. Andrews will always live in Indian 
history andI hope a place for him will be 
found in English history as well, because he 
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is one of those who „haye contributed to the 
goodwill between the English people and the 
Indian people’ 

The right Reverend Christopher Robin- 
son said, “I have never seen anybody like 
him before, I don’t think I’ve seen anybody 
quite like him since. That memory lives with 
me to-day...It was a wonderful privilege to 
live with him during those days and to listen 


te him talking...Just a look at C.F, Andrews— 7 


‘t was a wonderful sense of peace and love and 
I should never forget the look on his face. 
It extended goodness and truth and beauty.” 

Miss Marjorie Sykes said, ‘‘...His whole 
life rebelled against the exclusive attitude of 
some of his Christian colleagues and 
egainst phrases in the prayer books which 
seemed to imply that only those who wore the 
outward label of Christ could be recognised as 
His. The circle of christianity seemed too 
narrow for him while he was spending himself 
untiringly for India in closer and closer friend- 
ship both with the Poet and with the 
Mahatma...some Indian Christian students 
would often ask: “sit are you stilla Christian ?”’ 
What is the use of, telling these boys, I am 
a Christian he once said sadly. “If they can’t 


see it in my face, they must have been blind - 


indeed—”- 

Shri E. W. Aryanayakam said, “Charles 
Freer Andrews was affectionately known by 
the masses of India us ‘Dinabandhu’ or a 
friend of the poor, the name given to him by 
Mahatma Gandhi...Asa true servant of God 
he called nothing his own, and lived a life of 
utter simplicity and his life was characterised 
by the generous humility of spiritual greatness. 
In the foreword to the autobiography of 
Andrews Gandhi wrote with affection: 

“Charlie Andrews, was as simple asa 
chid; upright as a die and shy to a degree. 
The life of Andrews needs no introduction. 
It ï- its own introduction.” 


A true Christian, a genuine humanitarian 
and a sincere friend to all who suffered from 
poverty, sickness, ignorance social injustice, 
political persecution and unfair treatment by 
others on any account. Charles Freer Andrews , 
tried to correct and cure the evils he found. ` 
in human society in a bold. but friendly 
manner. His weapon was love and he won 
his battles by appealing to the heart of his 
antagonists. He was an uncompromising 
reformer! but he never antagonised anybody 
by using pressure to gain an objective. 


Haves and Have-nots 


Man does not live by bread alone. That~ 
is a wise saying of.ancient origin and not a 
product of-modern new outlook. Those who 
took a comprehensive view of human life 
progress and happiness, found that- man’s 
needs were not entirely of a material kind, 
and the Have Nots required to have not only 
more food, clothing,’ housing and furniture 
but they needed more education, more social 
and moral sense, more eagerness to know the 
fundamental truths of existence, more spirit 
of sacrifice and more of those cultural urges 
which made men better and worthier instru- 
ments of progress and civilisation. Equal 
material possessions did not make men equals ; 
for many have been the great pathfinders 
of progress whose material possessions were 
totally lacking, The most outstanding scholars 
philosophers, social reformers, musicians, 
poets, inventors, soldiers and leaders of men, 
have quite often been utterly poor from the 
money point of view. Many suffered from 
privations of the worst kind. But their souls 


- rose above their physieal wants in a natural 


and inspired manner. So, those who hanker 
after material possessions should devote some 
attention to the things of the mind and the 


spirit too, And these things cannot be 


pent 
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natched away from those who have them; 
but have to be acquired individually through 
devotion to matters of the mind and spirit. 
All human beings must be taught that greater 
material possessions did not make greater 


' men; and that.too much attention to money 


and wealth usually madc men poor in mental 
outlook and totally destitute in human 
inspiration. 


Rebels on Principle 


The long processions that one sees in the 


' streets of Calcutta these days and the crowds 


that assemble in front of offices and factories 
habitually indulge in cries of inquilab Jindabad 
( long live revolution’). Trade unionism has 
developed all over the world and also in India 
for collective bargaining and not for bringing 
about social revolutions.. Many people there- 


. fore do not understand why trade unionists 


pressing their demands for more money, bonus 
or for redress of grievances related to earnings 
should proclaim incessantly their desire to 
bring off a revolution, Even assuming that the 
trade unionists are communists or socialists of 
the extreme left variety, one cannot reconcile a 
demand for more money with an urgent call 
for a revolution. For a revolution would 
terminate all terms and conditions of service 
and render all demands for more money 
totally futile during the pendency of the 
desired upheaval and until such time as new 
‘terms and conditions could be framed. In any 
case a call for revolution does not rhyme with 
a demand for increased wages or other money 
gains. 
Industrial, Commercial and Government 
employees in India are much better paid 
compared to the people who work in various 
capacities in the villages and other places in 
India. These poor people not only work for 
much lower wages ; but they have no steady 
employment, Many are almost totally unem- 
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ployed. Roughly speaking the majority of 
‘the workers of India earn about 4 to 4 of what 
organised industry, commerce and the 
services pay to their workers on an average. If 
the idea behind the call for a revolution is 
establishment of a new economic system in 
which there would be more equality of 
earnings; The workers of Indian industries 
or commercial houses would gain nothing 
monetarily through any such change. One 
would doubtless say that workers in Russia 
donot get equal wages, and that the difference 
in.earning is based on the workers’ skill, ex- 
perience and so forth; so that the workers of 
India who now move about shouting long live 
revolution would not suffer any loss of earning. 
-They should take into account the fact that 
Indian offices and factories employ too’ many 
persons of whom many have no productive 
work. Ifthe Russian system is introduced in 
India. more than half the employees will be 
thrown out of their present occupation and 
most of the other half will face cutsin their 
salaries, A few only may get small increases 
in wages. Our petit bourgeois revolutionaries 
will have a rude awakening if communism is 
introduced in India, Their easy going ways 
will Have to change to a hard working and 
fully productive system of earning a living. 
The wages will not rise ; rather, may go down. 
It may also so happen that the workers will 
have to accept employmert in far away places 
and do work involving great hazard and dis- 
comfort. The existing system may mean 
exploitation by private employers but the 
communistic system will lead to greater 
absorption of surplus values by the state. 
Further the current system allows slow speec 
methods of putting in eight hours “work”. 
Communism will be very much more of e 
slave drive with no commensurate gain in 
earnings. The national character may improve 
by this change ; but will the persons concerned 


~ 
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be happy with the process that will bring 
about the change ? 


A revolution when it gets góing puts all 
members of the community ina condition of 
anarchy in which there can be no safety of 
person or property. The strong will ‘exploit 
and dominate the weak without any difficulty 
and the common man will find it difficult to 
keep his family life intact. Sons will disappear 
to join up with gangs and daughters may be 
abducted or induced to join organisations 
which may need the services of girls and young 
women. Food, clothing and housing will-be 
scarce excepting for the strong arm men and 
their foHowers. And these followers will be 
chosen by reference to their fighting ability 
only. Hangers on will not be encouraged and 
there being great shortage of consumer goods 
in India, the poor, the weak and the over 
cautious will find it difficult to obtain the 
basic necessaries of life. A revolution therefore 
will mean full larders and wardrobes for a 
small minority and great suffering and want 
for the rest of the population. 


What will be the nature of the ruling 
minority in a revolution? Will that strong 
arm minority have many students, office clerks 
and faetory workers in it? We doubt it very 
much that the strong bodies of men, will be 
made up of those types of persons. We would 
rather think that as soon asa revolution gets 
well on its way, those who have power" and 
resources at their cémmand’ will commence to 
hire and organise bands of mercenary fighters 
all over India.- And there will be many who 
will join these private armies. As far as one 
can judge, educated men and women will not 
predominate in these organisations and the 
students, clerks and other semi-intellectual 
elements will be forced to work for the gang 
leaders rather than -occupy any positions of 
leadership in their organisations, For the gang 
leaders will try to obtain goods which they will 


` followers. 


„lution; 


possibly utilise for exchange and purchase of 
other goods from other gangs. -India will be 
split up into many gang ridden zones. The 
gangs would eventually consolidate into wider 
organisations ; but such culmination might , 
take years during which many gang leaders; 
and their gangs would be liquidated by others 
who would, naturally try to reorganise 
hierarchical systems leading to suffering for 


numerous strong men and their entourages. In 
short a revolutionary set up could at no time 


be of much comfort to any body, particularly 
to those who could only be meek and mild 
Shouters of slogans and carriers of ` 
flags in peaceful processions may not be so 


efficient when there is any fighting. Many of 
such people cannot even prove their ability in 


_ productive work.’ Such persons, who are the 


most numerous in India and form the majority 
of the Inquilab Jindabad rank and file in 
processions, gheraos and other demonstrations. 
for obtaining higher wages and starting a revo- 
will find life very hard indeed ifa 
revolution really came to develop. 

One may ask what, will happen to the 
‘armed forces of India and would they not 
follow some command of some political group: 
which should bring some order in the country 
by use of the armed might of the forces. No 
doubt the armed forces would. be in occupa- 
tion of strategic points and in control of some 
roads, railways, ports and cities, but a 
revolution would be too big a disorder to be 


‘controlled by the armed forces and brought 


back to normal peace time condition. More 


` than 550000 villages and towns scattered over 


1200,000 sq. miles of territory with inadequate’ 
facilities for communications and travel would 
require 10 million soldiers to be held down 
completely. With about ten percent of that: 


number available for enforcement of the will 
of the supreme commander, the work would 


have to be cut down to the size of the force ; 
and the eventual subjugation of the. lawless 
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elements would have to be spread over afew } from welding and „other apparatus. Efforts 


years. “All the destruction, suffering and 
turmoil will thoroughly overwhelm the 
community before anything could be done to 
restore orderliness and quiet. , 

Those races and communities in India 
which are the least turbulent and fiercely 
capable of murder, loot and arson will he the 
most to suffer when lawlessness overtakes 
the country. When Bargis, Pindaris and 
Thugis roamed the length and breadth of 
India in the days of the decline of the 
Moghul and Mahratta empires, it took years 
of slow consolidation of the forces of law 
and order to restore peace in India. During 
these years the most peace loving communi- 
ties suffered the Worst persecution at the hands 
ofthe marauders. The proposed revolution, 
if it comes, will also bring most suffering to 
the cultured peoples of Bengal, Orissa, 
Andhrapradesh, Gujrat and other,-areas. That 
is why those peoples, of India who cannot 
live like brigands, nor face the rapacious 
bestiality of marauders without losing their, 
peace of mind and-joy of existence; should 
take timely precaution to negate the propa- 
ganda for revolution that is being -carried 
on by thoughtless persons everywhere. All 
social and economic reforms can be carried 
out peacefully. Revolutions always cost 
much more than what they, bring in as 
gain. f 

Air, Water and Soil Pollution 


All progressive and advanced nations ‘of 
the world are trying to make the decade 1970 


—1980 a period to make the Earth cleaner and ` 


free from avoidable poisonous waste. The 
U. S, A., Britain, Sweden’ and other coun- 
tries are going all out to prevent air, water 
and soil pollution and to reduce the other 
killers of human peace and happiness, such 
as, the roaring of engines of various kinds, 
avoidable explosions and the blinding flashes 


poisonous chemicals are 


‘bigger 


« their 


are being made to reduce the smoke ( and 
carbon monoxide) of petrol and diesel 
engines and to make motor vehicles and 
eroplanes leas smoky and noisy. The indis- 
criminate use of insecticides which’ slowly 
work their way into human food and also 
destroy valuable animal and bird life; is now 
being- controlled very thoroughly in many 
It has been found that these 
washed: down to 
the rivers by rain water and eventually 
affect marine life in the oceans. River fish 
suffer from these chemicals as well as from 
the effects of chemicals in the effluvia released 
by factories without any treatment for 
rendering the same’ harmless. 
` 


countries. 


In India our greatest smoke producers 
are the coal burning Chulas used by millions 
of persons for cooking. Then there’ are 
furnaces, stoves, boilers, railway 
engines etc, etc. which are quite numerous 
and produce much smoke. The motor 
vehicles using petrol or diesel oil for fuel 
are numerous and they blacken the city roads . 
and skies with smoke and injure human 
beings by their noxious fumes. Prevention 
of air pollution will require greater and 
more general use of electricity for cooking 
and for traction of railway trains. Cheaper 
current for eletric Chulas and use of trolley 
buses in place of those with petrol or diesel 
engines will greatly relieve the cities from 
smoke nuisance, Private motor 
vehicles, taxis and trucks should be 
controlled and checked for emission of smoke 
and unburnt..gas. Factories must’ be induced 
to render their waste and effluvia fully 
harmless before being diverted into drains 
which fall into rivers. It should be noted 
that the same rivers also supply the drink- 
ing water for the citizens, India is becoming 
industrialised at a fast pace. It is time now 


ot 
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to introduce rules and regulations for the 
prevention of air, water and soil pollution. 


-. Another -thinig is prevention of undue noise. 
- Defective silencers, noisy engines, yelling mobs, 
sneumatic instruments, beggars, hawkers. and 
workers plying hammers, drills and rivetting 
machines; combine to cause nervous break 
down to city dwellers. Noise prevention should ` 
be taken up immediately. The people, parti- 
cularly children should be taught the virtue of 
speaking softly. Loud exchanges of opinion or 
confidences, brawlingin the streets and other 
kinds of loud and rowdy behaviour should. be 
Ciscouraged actively by the police and other 
social authorities. In West Bengal, of course, 
collective howling is the accepted form of 
expression of public opinion, and that makes it 
rather difficult for the state authorities to dis- 
courage noisy outbursts. But they can make a 
beginning. by getting their state transport 
vehicles properly fixed to prevent them from 
belching smoke heavily and unnecessarily. The 
other niotor vehicles can also be subjected to 
ccntrol and compulsory checking. The 
state can also make a beginning in supplying 
pcor people with cheap electricity and liquid 
fazl with cheap stoves for cooking. That should 
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put out of operation the half a million Chulas 
which -produce a smoke screen for greater 
Calcutta every day during.. cooking hours 


which appear to go unfailingly. round the.clock. 


_ River pollution should engage ‘the attention ` j 
of the West Bengal Government very seriously. ; 
For the great shoals of Hilsa fish no longer ' 
appear in the Hooghly River ( The Bhagirathi 
branch of the Ganges ) due to the poisonous 
filth that the chemical, textile, paper, paint and 
other factories release into the river without 
neutralising the dangerous contents. The 
Government also know that the residents of 
Calcutta drink this river water. The salinity 
of the river water is another factor that should 
attract the attention of the Government. | 
Farakka alone will not solve this problem. The ` 
Government of West Bengal therefore should 
consider these matters soon and make proper 
arrangement for controlling air, water and soil 
pollution. They may also try to control noise, 
if it suits their policy. For shouting and the 
blaring loud speakers have now become an 
integral part of our political life. If Calcutta 
takes up these problems, other industrial areas 
will follow the arrangements made by me 


Metropolis. 


CHARLIE ANDREWS 


The lifeless body of our beloved friend 
Charles Andrews is at this hour being laid to 
rest in the all-devouring earth. We try to 
steel ourselves to endurance in this day of 
sorrow by the thought that death is not the 
final destiny of life, but we find as yet no 
consolation. Day after day, in the countless 
familiarities of sight and speech, love, the 
nectar of the gods, has filled our cup of life 
to the brim. Our minds, imprisoned in the 
material, have grown accustomed to depend 
on the bodily senses as their channels of 
communication with each other. When these 
channels are suddenly blocked by death, 
the separation is felt as an intolerable grief. 
We have known Andrews for long years, and 
in a rich variety of ways. Now we must 
accept our fate—never again will that dear 
human comradeship be possible. Yet our 
hearts grope yearningly for some assurance 
of hope and comfort in our loss. 


When we are separated from a man with 
whom our relationship touched only the nece- 
ssary business of life, nothing remains behind. We 
accept the ending of that relationship as final. 
The gains and losses of materialand secular 
chance are subject to the power of death. 
But the relationship of love infinite, mysterious, 
is not subject to the limitations of such 
material intercourse, nor cabined and confined 
in the life of the body. Such arare compa- 
nionship of soul existed between Andrews 
andme. Coming unsought it was a gift of God 
beyond all price. No lesser explanation on 
the human plane will suffice to account for 
it. One day, as if from nowhere, from one 
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who was till thena complete stranger to mè 
there was poured out upon me this generous 
gift of friendship, It rose likea river from 
the clear spring of this Christian Sadhu’s 
devotion to God. In it there was no taint of 
selfishness, no stain of ambition, only a single- 
minded offering of the spirit to its Lord. 
The question in the Kena Upanishad came 
into my mind unbidden. 


By whose grace was this soulsent to me 
in what secret is rooted its life ? 


Rooted it was, I know, in a deeply sincere 
and all-embracing love of God. I should 
therefore like to tell you of the beginning of 
this friendship. At that time I was in London, 
and was invited to a meeting of English men 
of letters at the house of the artist Rothenstein. 
The poet Yeats was giving a recitation of 
some poems from the English translation of 
my Gitanjali, and Andrews was present in 
the audience. After the reading was over I 
was returning to the house where I was staying 
which was close at hand. I crossed at a 
leisurely pace the open stretch of Hampstead 
Heath. The night was bathed in the loveli- 
ness of the moon. Andrews came and accom- 
panied me. In the silence of the night his 
mind was filled with the thoughts of Gitanjali. 
He was led on, through his love of God, into a 
stirring of love towards me. Little did I dream 
that day of the friendship in which the streams 
of his life and mine weredestined to be mingled 
to the end, in such deep intimacy, in such a 
fellowship of service. 


He began to share in the work of Santini- 
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ketan. At that time this poor place of study 
was very ordinary indéed in outward appear- 
ance, and its reputation was very small. Yet, 
its external poverty notwithstanding, he had 
Faith in the spiritual purpose to which it was 
dedicated, he made it a part of the spiritual 
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endeavour of his own life. What was not 
visible to the eye he saw by the insight of love. 
With his love for me he mingled a whole 
hearted affection for Santiniketan. This indeed 
is characteristic of true strength of character, 
that it does not rest content with a mere 











C. F. Andrews 


outzurst of emotion, but finds its own fulfil- 
men in superhuman sacrifice for its ends. 
Ancsews never amassed any wealth; his was 
a sprit freed from the lust of possession. Yet 
many were the times,( how many, we can 


never know ) when, coming to know of some- 
thing the ashram lacked, he found, from some 
source, sufficient for our need. Over and over 
again he begged from others. Sometimes he 
begged in vain, yet in that begging he did not 
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hesitate to humilate that “self-respect” which 
is the world’s ideal. And this, I think, was 
what attracted him with special force that even 
through a weary time of poverty Santiniketan 
strove faithfully for the realisation of its inner 
vision. 

So far I have spoken of the affection of 
Andrews towards myself, but the most unusual 
thing about him was his devoted love of India. 
The people of our country have accepted this 
love ; but have they realised fully the cost of 
it to him ? He was an Englishman, a graduate 
of Cambridge University. By language, 
customs, culture, by countless links, the ties of 
birth and blood bound him to England. 
Family associations were centred there. The 
India which became the object of his lifelong 
devotion was far removed in manners and 
customs from his own physical and intellectual 
traditions. In the realisation and acceptance 
of this complete exile he showed the moral 
strength and purity of his love. He did not 
pay his respects to India from a distanee, with 
detached and calculating prudence: he threw 
in his lot without reserve, in gracious courtesy, 
with the ordinary folk of this land. The poor, 
the despised, those whose lives were spent in 
dirt and ugliness it was these whose familiar 
life he shared, time and time again, naturally 
We know that this 
manner of life made him very unpopular with 


and without effort, 
many of the ruling class of this country, who 
believed that by it he was bringing the 
Government into contempt, and they became 
his bitter opponents ; yet the scorn of men of 
his own race did not trouble his mind. 
Knowing that the God of his adoration was the 
friend of those whom society despises; he 
drew support and confidence from Him in 
prayer. He rejoiced in the victory of his 
Christian faith over all obstacles whenever by 
his agency any man, Indian or foreign, was 
freed from the bonds of scorn. In this conne- 


ction it must also be%aid that he many times 
experienced unfriendliness and suspicions even 
from the people of our own land, and he bore 
this unmerited suffering undismayed as part of 
his religious service. 

At the time when Andrews chose India as 
the field of his life work, political excitement 
and activity were at their height here. In such 
circumstances it can easily be understood how 
exceedingly difficult it would be for an English- 
man still to maintain quiet relationships of 
intimate friendship with the people of this 
country. But he remained at his post quitc 
naturally, with no doubt or misgiving in his 
heart. That in this stern test he should have 
held unswervingly to his life purpose is in itself 
a proof of his strength of soul. 


I have thus had the privilege of knowing 
two aspects of the nature of my friend Andrews. 
One aspect was in his nearness to me, the very 
deep love with which he loved me, This 
genuine, unbounded love I believe to have been 
the highest blessing of my life. Iwas alsoa 
daily witness of the many expressions of his 
extraordinary love for India, I saw his end- 
less kindness to the outcasts of this land. In 
sorrow or need they would call him and he 
would hasten to their assistance, throwing all 
other work aside, regardless of his own conven- 
ience, ignoring his own ill-health. Because of 
this it was not possible to tie him down to any 
of our regularly organised work. 


It would be a mistake to think that this 
generous love of his was confined within the 
narrow limits of India. His love for Indian: 
was a part of that love of all humanity whick 
he accepted as the Law of Christ. I remembe- 
seeing one illustration of this in his tenderness 
for the Kaffir aboriginals of South Africa, 
when the Indians there were endeavouring to 
keep the Kaffirs at a distance and treat then 
with contempt, and imitated the Europears 
in demanding special privileges for themselves. 
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Andrews could not tolerate this unjust spirit 
of aloofness, and therefore the Indians of 
South Africa once imagined him to be their 
enemy. 


At the present time when a suicidal mad- 
ness of destruction seizes our race, and in 
uncontrolled arrogance a torrent of blood 
sweeps away the landmarks of civilised human 
society, the one hope of the world is in an all- 
embracing universal charity. Through the 
very might of hostility arrayed against it there 
comes the inspiration of the God of the age. 
Andrews was the enbodiment of that inspira- 
tion. Relationships between us and the 
English are rendered difficult and complex by 
their attitude to the privileges of race and 
empire. An Englishman who in the magna- 
nimity of has heart endeavours to approach 
- us through this network of artificiality, finds 
his way obstructed at every step. To keep an 
arrogant distance between themselves and us 
has become a chief element of their pride of 
race. The whole country has had to bear the 
intolerable weight of. this indignity. Out of 
this English tradition Andrews brought to us 
his English manhood. He came to live with 
us in our joys and sorrows, our triumphs and 
misfortunes, identifying himself with a 
defeated and humiliated people. His attitude 
was «bsolutely free fron any suspicion of that 
self-satisfied patronage which condescends 
from its own eminence to help the poor. In 
this I realised his rate gift of spontaneous 
universal friendship. A poet of our country 
once said: 
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“Man is truly lord of all, 
Higher than man is naught.” 


We quote this saying when it suits ow 
convenience, but it is doubtful whether any 
other race equals us in our practice of con 
fusing the dubious accretions of communa 
tradition with the teachings of pure religior 
and thereby dishonouring its essential truth 
That is why, I must claim even in the face o 
ridicule, I have established in Santiniketan < 
little place of welcome jfor all men. Here 
from a foreign land, I gained a true man. hi 
this ashram he was able to give his whol 
heart to the work of reconciling men.This wa 
my highest gain, a gain which is imperishable 
Time after time and in place after place hi 
conscience drew him into the field of politica 
struggle, and sometimes too the peacefu 
atmosphere of our ashram was disturbed b: 
his activities. But he soon realised his mistake 
and to the very end he guarded the ashran 
from intoxication with the heady wine o 
politics. 

This finally, iswhat I would say to you wh: 
live in the asram in solemn confidence, at th 
very moment when his lifeless body is bein; 
committed to the dust, his noblest gift no u 
and not only to us but to all men isa lif 
which is transcendent over death itself, an 
dwells with us imperishably. 


Memorial service at Santiniketan, April 5 
1940. Translated from the original Bengali b; 
Marjorie Sykes. Reproduced from the Visva 
Bharati Quarterly. 





C, F. ANDREWS 


A. CHATTERJEE 


Some men make a foreign land their home 
for economic reasons. They engage in trade 
and commerce and amass fortunes. Their posse- 
ssions tie them down to the soil of their adop- 
ted country and they form social and cultural 
connections there as a natural outcome of their 
prolonged stay in their new home. There have 
been many Europeans of this class who passed 
their livesin India. Some exploited India and 
carried their gains to Europe and others 
allowed their wealth to be ploughed back into 
the economic soil of India which helped the 
development of this country. There had been 
other Europeans whose aim in life was not 
money making but who desired power or 
intellectual satisfaction from their connection 
with India. They are usually referred to as 
the Empire Builders or as students of Indian 
Culture and Civilisation. Many were the 
Empire Builders who came to India and 
played with the destiny of the peoples of this 
ancient land in a manner in which sympathy 
and humanity did not always predominate. 
The scholars who devoted themselves to the 
study of language, literature,art and archeology 
rendered great service to India in so far as 
they opened up the great and half-forgotten 
past of Indian civilisation and thus made the 
cultural position of this land secure in the 
world. Their invaluable contributions also 
made it possible for Indian reformers to tell 
their countrymen about their glorious past and 
to boost their morale at a period of national 
history in which they were oppressed and 
dominated by foreign imperialists. The 
researches carried on by European scholars 
were of great assistance to those who set in 
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motion the cultural renaissance and increased <4 
its tempo in India -during the last two 
centuries. 


There was yet another group of Europeans a 
who came to India at the call of religion and 
humanity ; to serve the suffering masses of = 
this poverty striken land, where the darkness | 
of ignorance ands qualor was deep and wide- 
spread, where people suffered and died with no 
one to help them, and where life was 3 
constantly in the shadow of doom. Most of É 
these servants of humanity came out to India ; 4 
as missionaries whose work was to preach | 
Christianity; but many of whom devoted 
themselves to the service of the Indian masses 
by organising schools, training centres, hospi- 
tals and asylums. Social reform and teaching 
the people to live a better life went hand in 
hand with their work of education and econo= 
mic uplift. They thus became the preceptors 
and gurus of their followers. Many are the 
schools, colleges, training centres, hospitals, — 
orphanages and asylums that have been orga- 
nised and run by the selfless workers of the 
Christian Missions and the work they have 
done has been of great value to the people of 





India, 


The persons who came out to India quite < 
often began their work in the Missions accord- _— 
ing to routine; but later went into special 
spheres of service and were drawn into parti- — 
cular types of work by their own choice or 
through successful achievement or favourable — 
association with Indian social workers of © 
outstanding merit. Rev. C. F. Andrews came 
out to India towards the beginning of this 
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century (1904) asan educationist mission 
worker, but his remarkable talents soon 
brought him into contact with several great 
men of India whose services to the Nation 
were varied and invaluable. C. F. Andrews 
was a very capable writer and a thorough and 
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painstaking student of human affairs. His 
assessments of social injustices and degrading 
mal-practices of government or of merchants 
and industrialists were so remarkably correct 
and free from decorative ex aggerations ; that 


C. F. Andrews 


of great social significance ; it immediately 
teck on a documentary character and was 
accepted as utterly factual and correct. And 


_le never formed or expressed any opinion 





without making arduous personal enquiries. 
His visits to slums, workers bustees and his 
long and intimate conversations with the 
common folk and with students, intellect 
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politicians and travellers in third class railway 
compartments had gone on endlessly through- 
out the long years that he devoted to the 
service of the lowly, the suffering, the persecu- 
\ted, the exploited and the suppressed. G. F. 
{Andrews came to India in 1904 and began his 
work as professor in St, Stephens College, 
Delhi. He soon noticed that the reason for 
' the ill feeling between the British and the 
Indians was mainly British arrogance 
assumption of racial superiority over the 
Indians. He took up the Indian cause right 
_ from the beginning and his activities soon 
" attracted the attention of men like Gokhale, 
Lajpat Rai, Gandhi, Sarojini Naidu, Rajendra 
\Prasad and others, The Russo-Japanese War 
was then on in full force and the Japanese 
` were inflicting spectacular reverses on the 
mighty Czarist armies and fleets of war-ships. 
Andrews was a profound scholar in history and 
the humanities. He saw that a great change 
was sweeping over Asia and that the racial 
and cultural superiority of the Western‘whites’, 
which was announced mainly through gun- 


and 


' barrels, was utterly false and doomed to be 
destroyed within a few years. He felt it was 
~ a great human crime that had to be challeng- 
ed intellectually and morally and that the 
untruth on which it rested had to be washed 
out of the human mind to make it healthy 
and clean. Andrews wrote in his book The 
t Renaissance in India (quoted by K. K. Datta in 
Renaissance, Nationalism ane Social Changes in 
Modern India) “At the close of the year 1904 
it was clear to those who were watching the 
political horizon that great changes were im- 
pending in the East. Storm clouds had been 
gathering thick and fast. The air was full of 
electricity. The war between Russia and 
Japan had kept the surrounding people on the 
tiptoe of expectation. A stir of excitement 
passed over the North of India. Even the 
remote villagers talked over the victories of 


Japan as they sat in their circles and passec 
round the huqqa (pipe) at night. One of the 
older men said to me, ‘There has.been nothing 
like it since the Mutiny’...A Turkish consul 
of long exzerience in Western Asia told m2 
that in the interior you could see everywhere 
the most ignorant peasants ‘tingling’ with the 
news, Asia was moved from one end to the 
other, and the sleep of centuries was finally 
broken. It was time when it was good to ke 
alive, for a new chapter was being written :n 
the book of the world’s history. My own work 
at Delhi was at singular point of advantage. 
It was a meeting point of Hindus and 
Mussalmans, where their opinions could be 
noted and recorded. The Aligarh movement 
among Muhammadans was close at hard 
and { was in touch with it. I was also ir 
sympathy with Hindu leaders of the modern 
school of Indian thought and shared many of 
their views. Each party spoke freely to m3 
of their hopes and aims. The Mussalmans, 
as one expected regarded the reverses of Russia 
chiefly from the territorial stand point. Thes: 
reverses seemed to mark the limit of the 
expansion of the Christian nations over tke 
world’s surface. The Hindus regarded more 
the inner significance of the event. The old- 
time glory and greatness of Asia seemed 
destined to return. The material aggrancise- 
ment of the Europear races at the expense of 
the East seemed at least to be checked. The 
whole of Buddhaland from Ceylon to Japan 
might again become one in thought and life. 
Hinduism might once more bring forth its old 
treasures of spiritual culture for the benefit of 
mankind, Behind these dreams and visions 
was the one exulting hope that the davs of 
servitude to the West were over and the days 
of independence had dawned. Much had 
gone before to prepare the way for such a 
dawn of hope: the Japanese victories made 
it, for the first time, shining and radiart.” 
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After this war, in which a little known 


Asiatic kingdom defeated a mighty imperial 
power of Europe in a decisive manner; 
leaving no doubts as to the vulnerability of 
Europeans when faced by properly armed and 
disciplined forces of non-European countries ; 
came the Swadeshi movement of Bengal. Lord 
Curzon had ordered a partition of Bengal and 
this started a tremendous agitation, This led 
to a determined boycott of British goods and 
intensive anti-British propaganda. Starting 
in Bengal as a peaceful movement, the 
Swadeshi agitation spread to other parts of 
India in a short period. It also lost its peaceful 
nature and youngmen in Maharastra, Punjab, 
Bihar and Bengal began to take part in terro- 
ristic activities directed against British and 
Zndian officials of the Government of India, 
We find C. F. Andrews associating with per- 
sons like Hasan Imam, Sackchidananda Sinha, 
Rajendra Prasad, Jadunath Sarkar, Sarala 
Devi and others in connection with nationalis- 
tic propaganda in various places of North 
India. The British tried to subdue the people 
who spoke and wrote against their overlord- 
ship in India; but that merely made the 
people more anti-British than ever before. 
What started only as an organised refusal to 
auy British goods, soon developed into a 
ceneral rejection of British political relations 
-vith India. Some people fought for wider 
-.gnstitutional rights and others wanted a total 
break with the British. 


C. F. Andrews combined in him great 
=).ritual yearnings and a totally realistic 
approaçh to the practical problems of life. He 
locked at the different aspects of British econo- 
rais exploitation of India as undesirable facts 
vhich had to be removed. The colour bar 
ix Africa, the underpayment of workers in 
Tadia and the indentured labour system of 
recruitment of workers for the British planta- 


tions in Fiji; drew C., F. Andrews asa fighter 
for the establishment of human rights, and he 
personally carried on the fight in a bold and 
tenacious manner. Gokhale started the fight 
against the indentured labour system, and,s 


Andrews finished it  victoriously after) 

i) 
Gokhale’s death. About this time Andrews" 
was in England and, there, he met 


Rabindranath Tagore. He had read some 
nationalistic writings of the poet but had not 
yet come to know much about his poetic 
genius Andrews soon became profoundly 
attached to Rabindranath and accepted him 
as a spiritual and cultural preceptor. Later 
on he made Santiniketan his home and place. 
of work. About this time too he went to’ 
Africa and developed his friendship with 
Gandhi. 


We find C. F. Andrews after this in many 
places in India and in other parts of the 
world where Indian workers or settlers faced 
oppression, insult and denial of human rights. 
He was occasionally in great personal danger 
and was misunderstood by those whom he 
helped at times. But he stuck to his own 
ideals and tried his best to help the poor 
and the destitute. He also fought for those 
who were the victims of imperialism and 
race prejudice. He came to be known as 
Dinabandhu or friend of the poor and he 
fully deserevd the name. ` 

Rabindranath Tagore was aman of rare 
and varied talents. C. F. Andrews was attrac- 
ted by his essays on nationalism and his 
reported speeches at political meetings held 
during the swadeshi agitation. Tagore com- , 
posed many soul stirring songs to awaken | 
the spirit of patriotism and national unity 
in the heart of the people of India. They 
were apparently divided by differences of a 
linguistic and sectarian nature ; but they were 
the products of one basic civilisation and the 
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ŝåme fundamental spiritual and cultural urges. 
Rabindranath composed’ many great poems 
about the heroes of India and personalities 
whose achievements were a matter of pride 
Hor the entire nation. His patriotic songs 
composed during the Swadeshi movement 
were on the lips of all who were fighting for 
the unity of the people and for freedom from 
foreign oppression and exploitation. He was 
also a great teacher, a humanitarian who 
žave a clearer shape to the ideal of universal 
brotherhood of man, and, he was the greatest 
interpreter of Upanishadic philosophy of 
modern times. His prayers and sermons were 
a source of inspiration to many people of 
many nations among whom were a number 
of great thinkers, scholars, social workers and 
leading men of action, Rabindranath Tagore 
was an ardent patriot and his universalism 
did not attempt a merging of all civilisations 
into one artificially created complex. He 
believed in unity in diversity and said that 
the best bouquet of flowers ‘fully retained 
the individual beauty and charm of the 
different blossoms in it, and had a composite 
glory and magnificence arising out of the 
union of many beautiful components. 


During the days when the British were 
making frantic, frenzied and, at times, unscru- 
pulous, barbarous and inhuman attempts to 
fuppress the national revival of India, C. F. 
Andrews was closest to the Poet, but moved 
about a great deal to render assistance to 
hose who were leading the nation in different 
elds of national life. He was most prominent 
n India’s labour movement, but was also 
ound in students gatherings and conferences 

here policy was discussed and determined. 
e was a prolific writer and his articles 
ppeared in important Indian journals through- 
ut his life in India. He used to go occasion- 
lly on lecture tours outside India and always 
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took great trouble to find out his Indian 
friends abroad. In 1922 he had gone to 
Oxford to deliver some lectures and made 
it a point to get into touch with students whom 
he knew in India. In 1930 he was in Englanc 
and was found one day with some Negro 
spiritual singers for whom he was arranging 
some songs of Tagore to be sung. C.F. Andrews 
loved the Indian people with all his hear: 
and he detested the British imperial domina- 
tion of India witha deep feeling of sorrow 
that overilowed his gentle soul. He went to 
Simla after the Jaliwanwallabagh atrocity 


- of the British rulers of the Punjab and wroze 


a letter to Rabindranath, a few lines from 
which may be reproduced (from Visva-bharati 
News) to give a clear picture.of his anguish. 


“My Dearest Gurudev, this time ir 
Simla has been a very trying time indeed...... 
I had very long interviews with various 
leading Government officials who were respor- 
sible most of all for the conduct of adminis- 
tration in India......and they listened carefully 
to all I said. But as you so truly said in your 
letter they are parts of a machine and not 
allowed to use their human feelings. To 
give one instance—I found that the appeals zo 
the Viceroy about the public whipping had 
had their effect and that it had been stopped 
but the public were not to be told this, 
because it was important not to weaken the 
prestige of martial law. The truth simply 
is that they rely on brute force, because it is 
so amply to their hand and noton moral 
force at all. I said to one of them that 
never in this country had the moral prestige 
of the Indian Government been lower. He 
answered me on the next day ‘I thought over 
what you said, and I would wager a ccnsi- 
derable sum: that it has never been higher’ 
He simply did not know what moral pze.tige 
meant. I answered him, ‘If you mezn tha. 
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the people had never been so cowed into 
submission there might be something init 
but even there I think you are wrong. But 
moral prestige in India means goodness, not 
brute force.’ 


Ee eusa But what has happened can never 
be forgotten or forgiven and now I can see 
quite clearly what you wrote so prophetically 
to Mr. Gandhi and what you have said many 
times that we must not accept the Reforms 
as a mendicant boon and a patronising gift. 
We must have quite clearly fought out this 
controversy first. The controversy which is 
now nearly 100 years old namely whether 
or not the age long hypocrisy of British 


promises of racial equality are to be exposed 


and repented ofat last. They were given in 
"1833 and in a still more solemn form in 
1858 and a hundred times since, but it has 
been one continual lie, one perpetual deceit. 
And today in 1919 the last shred of pretence 
at equality is thrown away and race insolence 
stands out stark naked for everyone to see 
in acts of flogging of Indians in their own 
public streets, in martial law proclamations 
that are frankly, brutally for Indians only, 
ia aeroplanes bombing helpless villagers and 
machine guns firing on crowds armec with 
BUCKS. serea iialeskeid biel ain aa wadeneze altars 
seed feel at times as ifallhad gone and 
aothing more was left. But I do feel still that 
this is not the truth and that there may yet 
2e from the very heart of my nation some 
repentance for its promises and its wrongs done 
ro the gentlest, kindest people in the world”. 


C. F. Andrews was loved, respected and 
trusted by many nation builders of India and 
was, therefore, disliked by the government 
oficials and looked upon with eyes of jealousy 
b7 the camp followers of the great men to 
wom Andrews was like a brother. Had he 


. of their obligations too. 
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been an Indian he would have been arreste¢ 
many times under India’s lawless laws; bu' 
his British nationality saved him from suck 
persecution. He was quitè often in grave 
physical danger from the ‘white’ oppressor 
of Afro-Asian humanity. He used to g 
about in Indian clothes and travel with the 
poorest Indians in their third class railway 
compartments. He was a true Christian anç 
his love of universal humanity had nothing 
of pretention in it. The boys in thé 


“Santiniketan Ashram loved him dearly ank 


this was fully reciprocated by him. The 
Prasad Memorial School for villagers nea 
Santiniketan was started by a boy, Prasac 
Chatterjee (son of Ramananda Chatterjee 
who was a student of the Santiniketan Ashram 
This school was put on firm foundation by 
C. F. Andrews after the sad and untimely 
death of Prasad. His contact with worker: 
and peasants was intimate, and sincere. He 
taught them to fight for their rights but he 
also insisted that they developed a strong sense 
A struggle for right: 
as dissociated from obligations soon saw al: 
moral sense evaporating in the. heat of the 
battle. C. F. Andrews never allowed the 
moral aspect of things to be ignored and 
his followers developed a strong sense of righ 
and wrong:as affecting all parties concerne 













in a dispute. He would always try to induc 
people to correct their own faults and ths 
common vices of drunkenness, gambling 
infidelity, stealing, cheating, lying and actin 
dishonourably. Today when India is involve 
in multi-party squabbles and unscrupulou 
tussles to win in the race for leadership th 
question of recognising and upholding mora 
values has become vital.. Employer—employe 
‘student-teacher, state-centre and inter stat 
relations are creating very dangerous possibi 
lities of internecine conflicts. In these terribl 
disagreements men are descending to murde 
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‘and arson, and ignoring the principles of 
ethical behaviour in a barbarous and criminal 
manner, One remembers the great men 
‘who held the reins of mass conduct in the 
past. They never allowed unscrupulousness 
to have precedence over justice and truth, 


t 
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C. F Andrews, was one such man who 
was born. a hundred years ago, 
was not an Indian by birth, but 
he was the friend of the poverty striken 
millions of this subcontinent and was called 


Dinabandhu for that reason. 


C. F. ANDREWS 
Some Random Notes Reproduced 
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Most wen profess some- religion or other, 
but the number of those who practise what 
they profess is comparatively small. C. F, 
Andrews was a man and a brother who lived 
the faith which was in him. Now that he 
has left us, we and all the world are the 
poorer for his loss, But itis wrong to say he 
has left us. His memory and his example are 
undying and will continue to inspire all who 
knew him intimately and all others who may 
be able to realize what he was by reading 
what he wrote and knowing what others may 
write and speak about him. 

He came out to India in mature manhood— 
in his 34th year. With what ideas of British 
rule in India he came to this country he has 
himself said in an article which is reproduced 
in this issue elsewhere. The first personal 
influence which brought about a change in his 
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attitude towards India and helped in the evolu- 
tion of Andrews the Lover and Servant of 
India, Andrews the Dinabandhu, was that of 
the late Principal Sushil Kumar Rudra of St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi, as Mr. Andrews has 
himself said in the above mentioned article. 
Sushil Kumar Rudra was a_whole-souled 
deshabhakta. I shall mention only one little 
fact about him here. He used to subscribe for 
two copies of the Bengali magazine Prabasi, 
one for his college and one for his personal 
use. He asked the manager of Prabasi that 
the college copy should be addressed to the 
Principal, St. Stephen’s College, and the per- 
sonal copy to Babu Sushil Kumar Rudra. 
It was an auspicious circumstance that Mr. 
Andrews came under the influence of such a 
true Indian, Though the two friends belonged 
to different races and continents, they were 
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bound togetħer by tle deepest and tenderest 
spiritual affection, They were true brothers. 
Long after Sushil Kumar Rudra’s death when 
his first grand-daughter was born, Mr. 
Andrews wrote to me triumphantly and 
challengingly, “I, too, am a grandfather 
now !”-for he perhaps thought I was proud of 
my superiority to him in being the grandfather 
of many grand-daughters. I still remember, 
too, Principal Rudra’s pained Took at finding 

_-what scanty creature comforts Mr: Andrews 
was contented with at Santiniketan, making a 

| remark to the effect that “Andrews could have, 
if he chose, filled any gubernatorial office 
with ease and distinction.” 
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Before Mr. Andrews joined St. Stephen’s 
_ Gollege it used always to have an Englishman 
as Principal. It was mainly through Mr. 
Andrews’ influence that the College authori- 


_ ties in England decided to appoint Sushil 
_ Kumar Rudra as Principal. At present also 
am mee: holds that post. 


r. Andrews writes in laa oe The Inner 
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‘dear to me indeed, as if they were my own 





“Sushil Rudra has lost his wife, who had 7 
been all in all to him, soon after his youngest’, 
child had been born, He had never married * 
again, His three children were still very 
young. Since I was a bachelor and had no 
thought of marriage, his children became very 













children, and we shared all joys and sorrows 
together. The abiding friendship that I hadi 
from the very first with Sushil Rudra made” 
all the difference”’. i s 

Principal Rudra’s was not the. only ine 
fluence which made Mr. Andrews an Indian! 
by his own choice. He once wrote to me that 
he had to a great extent come to agree with, 








C. F. Andrews 


Major B. D. Basu’s views of British rule in | 
India as expressed in his books thereon, _ 


It may be stated here incidentally that the 
late Dr. J. T. Sunderland desired that Major _ 
B. D. Basu’s historical works on British rule 
‘in India should be published i in America and 
“Britain and that Mr. Andrews should be | 
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Dr, Sunderland, “Andrews ` has influence.” 
Dr, Sunderland’s opinion that “Andrews has 
influence” was correct; for Mr. Andrews. had 
arranged with a noted British Publishing firm 
for the publication of Sunderland’s India In 
Bondage, but the publication was stopped by 
executive order of the British Government. 
Mr. Andrews enjoyed the affection of Dr. 
Sunderland during his visit to America and 
considered the Indian edition of the latter’s 


Origin and Character of the Bible a “valuable 
work.” 


Mr. Andrews did not serve India and 
Indians from a height condescendingly. His 
constant endeavour was to bemome one with 
the people of India—particularly with the poor, 
the despised, the downtrodden. He would 
wear the people’s clothes and eat their food. 
This desire and its following out, coupled with 
his ceaseless labours and .constant travels 
wherever the cry of distress drew him, for 
which the Norwegian Indologist and Epigrap- 
hist Dr. Sten Konow used to call him the 
Wandering Christian, shattered his constitution 
never robust. The Indian name Dinabandhu 
(Friend of the poor), given to him;-was quite 
apposite, It is not intended in this article to 
tell the story of what he did for the disinherited 
and the humiliated either exhaustively or 
chronologically, But many occasions 
episodes readily come to mind. 


Mr. C. F. Andrews went in 1921 to Chand- 
pur in Assam, where oppressed refugees from 
the tea-gardens, who were denied transport 
facilities, were dying in hundreds through a 
raging epidemic of cholera. He tried his best 
to rouse the sympathy of the Railways and 
steamship companies on their behalf, but failed. 
Later, he wrote a book entitled The Oppression 
of the Poor, in which he told the story of the 
í great Assam tea-gardens strike. The following 
passage in it gives a true insight into Andrews’ 
attitude to the poor ;— 


va 


and 
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“How wonderful is this spring of freshness 
that ever wells up from the hearts of the poor ! 
People have often called them the “lower 
classes” = as though the un-educated were, also 
the unrefined; as though the illiterate were 
also the unlearned. But it is not so in truth. 


-There is a wisdom and a refinement that come 


from the very suffering itself which the poor 
have constantly to bear. Who are we to despise 
them ? 


Tavas There is always a fertile soil in the 
hearts of the poor which is ready to receive the 
good seed and to make it fruitful......2 do not 
believe that the religious and social revolution 
in India, which is now so close upon us, will be 
violent in its character, There is an innate 
love of peace in India that is not present in any 
other country. Itis not in vain that the -eaching 
of Buddha permitted India for more than a 
thousand years. But while there may be no 
ultimate appeal to force and force alone, yet 
the misery of the conflict{will be terrible indeed; 
if the present almost complete aloofness of the 
officials from the common people continues 
and if the same officials set themselves in final 
opposition to those leaders whose lives are lived 
among the people and who suffer with the 
people. 

His and-his friend W. W. Pearson's visits 
to Fiji and the agitation set on foot in conse- 
quence led ultimately to the abolition of the 
indenture system and to much imprcvement 
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in the condition of the emigrant Indian labour- 
ing population there-particularly of the women, 
who had been obliged to lead a life of shame. 


- What part he took in the Indian struggle in 


South Africa has been narrated by Mahatma 
Gandhi and himself. He visited Eas: Africa 
and West Africa on his errand of service and 
humanitarian mission. One episode connected 
with his South African work cannot be forget- 
ten. Some leading Indians on one cccasion 
wanted to separate their movement from. that of 
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the aboriginal Africans, considering the latter 
inferior to themselves. Mr. Andrews cond- 
emned such an attitude and in consequence 
. came to be looked upon for some time as an 
enemy of the South African Indians! 


He visited’ British Guiana also. What 
troublesome negotiations he undertook with 
the Government of India and what pains he 
took for the relief of the returned labourers 
stranded at Matiaboorz near Calcutta! How 
few of us have even heard of his work for 
them. i - 


When the woes of Champaran peasants - 


living under Planter Raj was at their height, 
he was at their side. When Bihar groaned 
under the unforgettable earthquake, he did his 
best to help the people. Orissaisa particu- 
larly poverty-stricken province liable to suffer 
He 
laboured hard to finda permanent remedy after 
making painstaking investigations on the spot 
and wrote much on the subject. He worked 
also for famine relief in Orissa. ` Before the 
Assam Bengal Railway strike he tried to dis- 
suade the employees from striking. But when 
the strike actually began and numerous workers 
found themselves in a helpless Gondition he 
along with other noble souls came to their 
rescue. : i 


time and again from devastating floods. 


In consequence of the serious and wide- 
spread inundations in North Bengal two 
decades ago, he co-operated with the relief- 
workers.. The particular step with which his 
name is specially associated is the purchase 
and .use ofa tractor for tilling extensive tracts 
in the inundated region, as the agriculturists 
there had lost their plough-cattle. Sj. Satish 
Chandra Das- Gupta writes in the Bengali 
“Rashtravani” how one morning at 7A.M. Mr. 
Andrews came from Patisar to the Atrai relief 
centre walking the distanee of 7 miles ‘and, 
after getting his suggestion of a tractor accep- 
ted, talking all the while standing, trudged 
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back again to Patisar another seven miles 
without taking any refreshments, 

The number of persons whom he had 
helped individually and the reasons and ways 
of helping them are too many and various to 
be described at length, nor has anybody suffi- 
cient knowledge of these matters. For it was 
really true in his case that his left hand did 
not know what his right hand did. 


During his visits to the colonies mentioned 
above he laboured chiefly to do away with 
discriminatory measures against Indians resident 
there. But occasionally he rendered other 
service also. During his visit to Australia 
he secured favourable conditions for the entry 
of Indian students into Australian Universities. 


Generally he concerned himself with only 
the humanitarian aspects of Indian and Indo- 
British problems, avoiding taking direct part 
in ` political movements, perhaps the only 
exception being the active part he took with 
other professors of Santiniketan in the stormy 
days of the Non-co-operation movement in 
severing the connection of the school there 
with the Calcutta University Matriculation 
Examination. There is a reference to this fact 
in Rabindranath Tagore’s article on him, as 
also in a letter written by him (Mr. Andrews), 
printed on other pages in this issue. But though 
he thus generally avoided Indian politics, he 
made it quite clear that he wanted India to be 
independent at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. He added the following postscript to 
his article on “The World Outlook Today— 
India”? in the last February. number of this 
Review, page 156. 

In order to avoid any wrong impression let 
me add that I entirely agree with prof. Seeley, 
when he says that prolonged submission to a 
foreign yoke is one of the most potent ‘causes 
of national deterioration. I quote from 
memory. The emphasis there is on the word 
‘prolonged’, Every year- that now passes in 
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India, without the removal of the í foreign yoke, 
is undoubtedly an evil. It is likely to undo 
any benefit that may have been derived before, 
This was my main thesis in a series of articles 
which I wrote, in 1921, called ‘The Imme- 
diate Need of Independence, where I empha- 
sized the word immediate, and I ,hold fast to 
every word which I then wrote. Nearly 
twenty years have passed since that date and 
hope deferred has made the heart sick. 
Things in India have deteriorated - as Prof. 
Seeley prophesied, and the evil is. 
increasing. This agony of subjection is eating 
like iron into the soul, and the strain must be 
relieved at once. 


Mr. Andrews wanted friendship between 
India and Britain as between equals. This 
he desired in the interest of Britain as well as 
of India because he was a great patriot, 
greater than any British Imperialist; He was 
one of the heralds of a new age, which’ is still 
a dream,—an age of International Amity, 
human brotherhood, including Indo-British 
friendship. j 


Some sentences from his article on Dadabhai 
Naoroji in the March number of this Review 
may be appropriately quoted here:— 

“The issues which were faced by Dadabhai 
still affect East and West alike, and they are 
bound up with the future of the whole human 
race. If Asia and Europe can truly -find 
common meeting place in India; then the 
organic unity of mankind in the near future 
may not after all be an empty dream, 
But if, on the other hand, in spite of a 
“hundred years or more of close contact, these 
ties become hopelessly broken, then a blow 
would be dealt to human brotherhood from 
which our civilization could not lightly re- 
cover.” i ; 

In the course of the last message which he 
dictated to Dr. Amiya Chandra Chakravarty 


rapidly. 
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after his second operation, which proved fatal, 
“he said :— g 

“God has given mein my life the zreatest 
of all gifts, namely, the gift of loving friends. 
At this moment when I am laying my life in 
His hands, I would like to acknowledge again 
what I have acknowledged in my booxs—tkis 
supreme gift of friendship, both in India and 
in other parts of the world.” 

Thathe had so many loving frienċs was a 
blessing indeed both to him and his friends. 
But thathe hadso many of them was due 
mainly to his own wonderful capacity for 

-friendship and his inexhaustible heart affluence. 
He could and would continue to be a friend 
in spite of indifference, slights, or even urfeel- 
ing unfriendly action on the part of tne other 
party. 

Two of his most eminent friends are krown 
to all, Mahatma Gandhi, and the Poet—sage 
Rabindranath Tagore, They have both 
written of him feelingly after his death. 


He addressed Rabindranath Tagcre zs his 
“Gurudev.” That implies more than fr-end- 
ship. His sentiment toward the Poet was 
more than that toward a friend and a spiritual 
preceptor. It partook of the sacred character 
of Woman’s love of her beloved in'ite single- 
mindedness, its coustancy and its devation and 

- ardour. To be near the Poet was one of the 
supreme joys of his life. l 


Mr. Andrews loyed his pupils and they 
loved and trusted him. He encouraged them 
to think - independently and fearlessly and to 
serve their fellow-countrymen in all pcssible 
ways. Š f 

He had the genuine spirit of renunciation 
and detachment of true sannyasis, taough he 

_did not smear his-body with ashes or wear 
ochre-coloured robes. He had not attachment 
to earthly belongings. The riches cf the 
spirit were his most precious possessions, The 
Poet once told me playfully in his presence, 
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“Ratananda Babu, if you have anything 
-which you wish to lose, you may lend it to 
Andrews !”? Mr. Andrews protested against 
this sugestion in the same spirit. 

He wielded a facile pen and wrote many 


books but did not enjoy the profits derived 


from them, The money went to some desérv- 
ing cause or institution or other, his friends 
supplying his needs. 

There are some fundamental differences in 
the outlook on -life andin the opinions of 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, 
though they are great friends. That Mr. 
Andrews could loye and respect both and 
earn the love and esteem of both shows the 
breadth of his intellectual outlook, his liberal- 
ness and his largeheartedness. These qualities 
his ‘tolerance’ (a -word whichI usein the 
‘absence of a better one ) enabled him to have 
sincere friends among men of all religious 
communities. A great Musalman friend of 
his was Munshi Zakaullah of Delhi, whose 
memoir he contributed to this journal, ~- 

His’ reverential affection for ‘Baro Dada’ 
Dwijendranath Tagore, the poets eldest 
brother, was most engaging feature of his 
character. 
affection found expression; but space forbids. 
I will mention only one small incident. One 
day going to have his usual tea with the old 
sage, Mr. -Andrews bowed down to him 
touching his feet, and asked as usual: ‘How 
do you do, Baro Dada?” That day the old 
sage was in’ an excitable mood, having read 
something. in the papers which went against 
the British Government or people. So his 
fesponse was to the effect that unless all 
Britishers were driven from India there would 
be no peace in the country! Mr. Andrews 
was not at all upset, but took it quietly. The 
sage regained his composure ina minute and 
went on chatting with Mr. Andrews as on 
other days, Relating this incident afterwards 


- orthodox, clergymen, and, hence, 


I could tell much of how this - 


much of his 
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to Baro Dada’s grandson, the famous musiciari 
Dinendranath ‘Tagore, Mr. Andrews said; 
“I say, Dinoo, your grandfather is terrible !” 
Mr. ` Andrews came out to Indiaasa 
missionary professor of a college and was for 
years known as the Rev. C. F. Andrews, But 
after some years he gave up the use of the 


word Reverend before his name. That showed , 


that he was no lenger creed-bound. and 
orthodox, Moreover, he did not; like a certain 
kind of Christian Missionary mentality and 
some missionary methods, 
wrote openly. But he preached the Christ 
Ideal by his life far better than numerous 
when a 
Hindu first suggested that his initials stood for 
“christ’s faithful Apostle”, it was at once 
generally accepted as a right interpretation 
and has continued tobe so. Mr. Andrews 
once wrote to me that he had come to 
appreciate some of the late, Pandit Mahesh 
Chandra Ghosh’s criticisms of some Christian 
theological views. 

Some of the ways in which he served 
India have been enumerated above. The 
credit for these services he would often give to 
the Poet’s or the Mahatma’s suggestion or 
direction, not to his own initiative. 


While in India he had spent most of 
his time in its northern parts, particularly 
in Bengal, But latterly he had been spending 
time in the south and „getting 
acquainted with all that is good in -the 
character and culture of the couritry, 


It was not possible for British imperialists 
and Anglo-Indians (old style) to like and 
appreciate a man like Charles Freer Andrews. 
Hence naturally very few Britishers, except 
the requisite small number of clergymen, 
attended his funeral service in the Cathedral 
performed by that true and pious Christian, 
the Lord Bishop and Metropolitan. At the 
cemetery also the large crowd consisted almost 


against which he- 
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entirely of- Indians of all communities. ‘The 
- Lord Bishop, a few clergymen and a very few 
‘lay Englishmen were present there and 
listened reverentially to the burial service. 
‘There the bier was borne to the graveside by 
seven gentlemen, all of whom were Indians, 

six being non-Christians. 
It is to be hoped a day will 


come when 


even British imperialists and Anglo-Indians 


will understand what a great good fortune and 


proud privilege it was for them to be 
represented -by a man like Charles Freer 
_ Andrews, 


In writing the two foregoing paragraphs 


we must not be understood to claim that we. 


have really appreciated Mr. Andrew’s ideals, 
sacrifice, and services better than his country- 
men. There has been no such adequate 
‘appreciation on our part. 

It is a great privilege of menof indepen- 
dent countries that their minds are not always 
preoccupied with their own wants and 
grievances—we are speaking of ordinary times 
of peace, not of these terrible days of war in 
Kurope—but that they can have some real 
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active sympathy with other people “ess fore 
tunate than themselves and they have also the 
freedom of movement. all over the world 
including the British dominions and colonies 
which we Indians have not. Mr. Andrews 
made the fullest use of this privilege in a spirt 
of fraternal service. In serving India he acted 
as if he was atoning for the misdeeds of his 
countrymen here. But whatever the spirit 
in which he acted, we should always greatfully 
remember our debt to him for what he was 
and what he did, l 


It was characteristic of -him tha:, while 
dictating his last message in excruciating „pain 
after his second operation, he did not forget the 
people of the warstorn countries. Said he; 


“While I had been lying in the hospital, 
I trust that my prayers and hopes have not been 
merely concerning my own sufferings, which 
are of the smallest importance today in the 
light of the supreme suffering of the whole 
‘human race. I have prayed every moment 


that God’s Kingdom may come and His will 
may be done on earth as it is alwavs being 
done in Heaven.” 





DINABANDHU CHARLES. FREER ANDREWS. 


MISS MARJORIE SYKES 


The Year 1906. 


A restless India, where great changes were 
taking place. 


Nearly fifty years had. passed since the 


“Mutiny” or “The War of Independence” of | 


1857—years of development in communications, 


in education, .in industry. Among the 


educated, with the active encouragement of ' 


sympathetic Britishers, sorne of whom played 
a leading part in the foundation of the Indian 
National Congress. 


Then, from about 1906, a growing division 
between the races. In England the spirit of 
*Jingoisth” an arrogant and selfish imperialism. 
In India, “government by file”, where officials 
no longer met and understood the people they 
ruled. Racial prejudices which were previously 
unknown came between them. Both in India 
and South Africa it was possible for cultured 
Indians to be turned out of first-class railway 
compartments, humiliated in public, offices 
and refused entry into “white? houses. A 
Viceroy — Lord Curzon — of great ability 
but with no imaginative understanding, who 
outraged Bengali sentiment by his partition of 
Bengal. The demonstration, by Japan’s 
victory over Russia at the battle of Tsushima, 
that an eastern nation might triumph over the 
west. f i 


Yet, in 1906 India was restless. 
was bitter resentment, 


There 
there was terrorism ; 
there was also much lofty national aspiration 
and selfless social idealism. But too many 
officials saw only terrorism, and fear bred 
violence. 


‘had been a Fellow of Pembroke 


In September of that year one of these 
“sahebs’’ wrote to an English-owned newspaper - 
in Lahore condemning the whole Indian 
national movement as the work of a few 
malcontents who were no better than ill- 
disciplined school boys. India took no notice ; 
these insults were only too common. Buta 
few days later the newspaper printed a reply, 
from: another “saheb”. This letter defended 
the Indian nationalist leaders, strongly but 
soberly, against the cruel injustice of the 
accusations which had been made, The 
writer gave his name and designation, “C. F, 
Andrews, Military Chaplain, Sanawar, Simla 
Hills.” This time India did take notice. Who 
was this champion, who lives in such an unlikely 
place ? | 
Well, who was he? 


Charless Freer Andrews had come to India 
in 1904, to teach at St, Stephen’s College, 
Delhi. He was already mature and experi- 
enced; after a brilliant student career he had 
worked among the very poor in the indus- 
trial. north and in the slums of London; he 
College, 
Cambridge and had specialised in history. At 
the age of 33, he was not yet a rebel — his 
political and social outlook was in fact rather 
conservative — but he was already a devotee. 
His religious devotion expressed itself ina 
warmth of human affection which he poured 
out upon all, especially upon the lonely, sad 
and needy, with no distinction of class or race 
or creed. 

In his very first weeks in India he found 
a friend, a few years older than himself. This 
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was Sushil Kumar Rudra, one of the greatest 
of the Indian Christian nationalists, who was at 
that time Vice-Principal ‘of St. Stephen’s 
College In Rudra’s companionship Andrews 
entered from the first into the inner spirit and 
meaning of the national awakening. Rudra 
opened his eyes to the truth of which he had 
been quite unaware, such as the British ad- 
ministration’s share in the impoverishment of 
the people. The joy of Rudra’s friendship 
made him|proof against the racial poison of 
Simla society. His -first rebellion was to defy 
Simla conventions by taking long walks with 
his Urdu teacher, the only Indian with whom 
he was able to thave any contact during his 


first visit there, 
In the summer of 1906 Andrews was 


compelled by ill health to leave Delhi, and 
was appointed temporarily as Chaplain at 
Sanawar; Sushil Rudra spenta few days 
there as his guest. Shortly afterwards Andrews 
discovered that the hostility this had aroused 
in one of his British colleagues was so great that 
it would not be possible for Rudra to stay 
there again. It was when Andrews was on 
fire with shame and indignation at this insult 
to his friend that he read the contemptuous 
letter in the Lahore newspaper, In the anguish 
of his heart he sat down and answered it. 

That letter was a landmark in Andrews 
life. Within three months it had brought him 
into touch with leading Indian nationalists ; 
he had the respect and the confidence of 
men like Lala Lajpat Rai, Ramananda 
Chatterji, Tej Bahadur Sapru and above all 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale. He began to write 
freely in a large number of Indian journals, 
He was present at the Indian National Congress 
in Calcutta in December 1906, when Dadabhai 
Naoroji, the Président, publicly claimed for 
India “Swaraj like that of the United King- 
dom”. Andrews, who in his youth had opposed 
any proposal of “Home Rule within the 
Empire”, now publicly welcomed the claim, 
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So, by 1907, Andrews the devotee had be- 
come also Andrews the rebel. It was nct first 
and foremost a ‘political rebellion though 
it often found political expression. It was 
first and foremost a moral rebellion. He 
rebelled against all forms of racial pride, 
all forms of caste arrogance, because they 
denied the brotherhood of man. He rebelled 
against the denial of political equality and 
freedom, because of the moral degracation of 
both of the rulers and the ruled which follows. 
He rebelled against the shallow modernism 
which wishes India to become a mere copy 
of the west, because that is to fail to respect 
the variety of its living cultural tradition. He 
rekelled against his own middle-class security, 
as something to which he had no moral right in 
a world of desperate human need. 

In 1907 and the years which followed, 
the impact of Andrews rebellion upon St. 
Stephen’s College was tremendous. When 
the English Principal retired, he refused to 
allow himself to be appointed and insisted 
that Rudra should become the Principal, 
There was a battle with conservative members 
of the College governing body, but Andrews 
won. Rudra became the first Principal of 
a Christian college, and he appointec an 
Indian Vice-Prinscipal to assist him. It was a 
victory for equal partnership between the 
races, and its influence spread far beyond St, 
Stephen’s. Andrews and Rudra inspired 
large numbers of young college teachers, both 
English and Indian, to practice this racial 
equality. : 

In the same year the College stood up for 
self-respect and -academic freedom. The so 
called “Risley Circular” was an oficial 
document, dictated by fear of student urrest, 
which prohibited discussion of  pol:tical 
questions in ‘aided’ colleges. ,St. Stephen’s 
ignored the circular, and Andrews did every- 
thing possible to encourage the studen:s in 
their enthusiasm fora fuller national life, and 
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to teach them to build upen their own history, 
“a new India not unworthy of the old”. 
Many of Andrews students, during the last 60 


years, have given fine service on the road to 
freedom. ` 


This did not please the government, and. 


the college was watched ‘by C.I.D. spies. 
Andrews himself was spied upon; students 
were tempted to spy on one another, Andrews 
felt this to be a terrible- moral degradation. 
How could. real friendship, either between 


Indian and. Englishmen, or between Indians. 


themselves, grow up where people could not 
trust one another ? Over and over again, as 
Andrews. later travelled about India on his 
work of friendship and mercy, he was accused 
of {being a “government spy”. He bore it 
patienily ; he remembered how in 1906 a 
wise and experienced Indian had said bitterly, 
“We cannot be frank and open; we are a 


subjec: people’’.....- 
` DE E EE E E E E E E 
Andrews’ rebellion against a national 


subjeccion which poisoned the springs of 


truthful human relationships led him to 
Rabindranath Tagore. He knew nothing then 


about Tagore’s poetry, but he read his essays on 


' political, ‘social and historical subjects, and 


found that they voiced the same moral and’ 


spiritaal demand for freedom which he felt so 
keenly himself. In 1912, he met Tagore in 
England, and from that time on the poet 
was for hima guru and the ashram-school 
at Santiniketan was his spiritual home: The 
poet, on his part, loved and understood both 
the rebel and the devotee in Andrews. 
Although Andrews feet were already set on 
the path of a homeless wanderer, his enthu- 
siastic devotion to Tagore’s ideals made 


him, with part of his nature, long to stay at ' 


Santiniketan and help his friend. Over and over 
again he would come back ‘from some errand 
of mersy and said: “Now I am really going 
to settle down !’? Tagore knew better. “Sir 
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Charles”, he would reply with. pretended 
solemnity, “I shall see that an up-to-date 
railway guide is always on hand !” 

From his earliest days in India Andrews 
had. a great admiration for G., K. Gokhale. 
From. 1907 onwards he followed with deep 
interest Gokhale’s campaigns on behalf of 
the indentured Indian labour in Natal; working 
with Mahatma Gandhi in South Africa 
Gokhale got all further recruiting stopped, 


‘and in 1912-13 he was working hard to getlthe 
.. system abolished altogether. 
` 1913, Gandhi started his 


In November 
“March on the 
Transvaal” in protest against a number of 
injustices, and Gokhale toured India to make 


` Gandhi’s case known and to collect funds 


for the satyagrahis. Andrews offered the 
whole of his savings for the fund, and volun- 
teered his services in South Africa in person, 
His inward rebellion against his own “security”? 
had found outward expression at last. Rudra 
and his colleagues at St. Stephen’s recognised 
that he was called to a wider service and 
affectionately let him go. For the 25 years of 
life that remained to him he travelled India 
and the world, in his worn and shabby 
clothes, often with scarcely the price of a meal 
in his pocket, but driven by his compassion 


for the outcast, the exploited and the down-, ` 


trodden. 


The- visit to South Africa in 1914 made 
Gandhi and Andrews friends for life. They 
were almost of the same age, and treated 
one another as comrades and equals. Their 
common passion for truth and the service 
of the poor was deeper than all their diffe- 
rences of opinion about methods and program- 
mes, “I never did mind disagreeing with 
Mr. Gandhi,” wrote Anderws once, “It only 
:makes us love each other better !? During 
those weeks Andrews saw very little of inden- 
tured labour, but his understanding of moral 
issues of the Indian struggle, and the personal 


a mian.. 
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warmth of: his support, meant much to Gandhi 
Both then and Iater. 

m But when Gokhale died, worn out by his 
labours, less than a year later, it was Andrews 
who took up his unfinished work for the 
indentured labourers, and fought to end the 
mearslavery: -in which they were bound. 
The abolition of the indentured ‘labour 
ystem”, said a distinguished British official, 
‘was Andrews greatest single service to the 
indian people,” 





























The work was done not in South Africa 
ut in far away Fiji during two visits to the 
land in 1915 and 1917. 
ay after day of tramping the plantations, 
leeping anywhere, patienly collecting and 
ifting the evidence. It was done by keen 
tudy of the official reports and_ statistics, 
d above all by the clear grasp of moral 
ssues which ‘enabled him so surely to ‘put the 
irst things first. It was done against bitter 
position, not only from the wealthy sugar 
ompany that abused him as an agitator, but 
ven from a Hindu fanatic who suspected his 
iotives and called him a double-dealer. 
ut the wretched, half-starved people under- 
tood him; >it was in Fiji in 1917 that he 
as first’ called ‘Deenbandhu’’— the friend 
nd brother of the humble. 


For the next 20 years the Brother of the 
umble was everywhere. He was in the Punjab, 
fter the terrible events of Jalianwalla Bagh, 
Skirig forgiveness in person for wrongs and 
justices committéd by his own nation, He 
as, many times in South Africa and Kenya, 
pholding Indian’ honour and self-respect 
gainst the insults of racial discrimination. 
ometimes he carried his life in his hands; 
mone journey angry “whites” dragged him 
rom the train by his beard in the middle 
f the night and almost murdered him — 
ough other fair-minded white citizens were his 
rm friends. He pleaded among the Indians 


It was done by’ 


in sickness, during 
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also for fairmindedness; he quietly rebuked 
rich merchants who exploited the needs of the 
poor; he told the political leaders plainly 
that he would not support any plans that 
benefit Indians at [the expense of Africans. 
Then he was in London, telling a meeting 


_of Indian students who were filled with anger 


at the reports from Kenya: “We in India 
have for centuries ‘permitted sixty million 
so called untouchables to live in utter 
degradation. Can we complain if others. now 
treat usin the same way?’ What man sows, 
that shall he also reap.” The students listened 


in silence, their anger gone: 
He was in -India, among the poor ; among 


railwaymen who had gone on strike, sometimes 
foolishly, but always because of unbearable 
conditions; among villagers in Orissa left 
homeless by flood; in a cholera camp in East 
Bengal; among the mill workers of Madras and 
the “untouchables” of Kerala. Always faithfully 
reporting what he saw —= and nearly always 
saddened because the men who had it in their 
power to change the intolerable conditions 
would not take the trouble to come and see 
for themselves the suffering of the poor. 

Then, many times, he was with Gandhi, 
and always in Gandhi’s times of special need — 
the great fasts of self- 
purification, as at the Round Table Conference 
in London. And some times for a few Gays 
he went “home” to Santiniketan; but even 
then he got: little rest, - 
human beings who were lonely, troubled and 
in need. And there was one other campzign 
which he carried through with the same 
combination of thorough study, shrewd strategy 
and moral passion which he had shown in his 
work in Fiji— the campaign against opium 
traffic in 1924-25. And more, much more, 
of which there is no space to tell here. 

In 1940, in his 70th year, Andrews diec 
in Calcutta. He had worn himself out in the 


for there also were 
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service of “the poorest, the lowliest and the 
lost“. We shall never begin to understand 
Andréws’ iriwatd spirit unless we remember the 
whole poem of Tagore:which Andrews loved 
so much: l i 


“Here is Thy footstool and there rest Thy feet, 
Among the poorest, the lowliest and the lost.” 


- Andrews becamé a rebel just because he was 
firsta devotee. At the age of nineteen he had 
kad an overwhelming religious experience 
which had made him, from then on, -a bhdkta 
of thé Lord- Jesus Christ. And from then on 
he had found the Lord’s footstool among the 
Boor, and seen His faté in their faces. He 
found Christ by his side in every ‘rebellion 
against the greed, ptide and oppression by 
which men deny the brotherhood of man, 
“Chiist’’, he said, “is the great moral revólu- 
tionary.” : 

When Andrews wrote his own life-story 
he éalled it “Whit I Owe to Christ”. Soon 
aitér it was published in 1932, hė wiote thése 
words in a lettér toʻa newspaper: 

“T have longed to make! known what Christ 
Himself had made known to me, {But this is 
rather through shating with ione another the 
joy ofa teligious expétiénce than by imposing 
on Any one a religious dogma. ‘Is not the 
ultimate thing to -keep the inner light in one's 
cwn soul so pure that the truth shines 
through with its own radiance? No truth 
worth knowing can-ever be taught: it can only 
be lived,” 


‘would go apart to seek the presence of his/ 


l 
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And so, very early each morning, before 
the beginning of each strenuous’ day, Andréws, 


Divine Friend. Men remembered secing hitn’ 
in Fiji, sitting on some little rocky hill as the 
sun rose, deep in meditation; or in a crowded 
Aftican “location”, seeking quiet under the 
stars before dawn, 


The radiance of the truth did shine through, 
more and more as years went on. All kinds of 
men felt it; even young schoolboys felt -a 
“‘ghange of atmosphere” when Andrews came 
into a roota, and said that “he looked like 
Jesus” A Colonial Governor, after meeting, 
him over a meal in London, said as he watched 
Andrews leave: “I had been honoured to 
give lunch to my Lord” 





It was not only Christians who recognised 
in Andrews the spirit of Christ. A Hindu 
friend wrote,to him: I want you to write in 
simple English the story of the life of Christ, 
that is the most important thing you can do. 
You are the only man who can write this book, 
for you have lived like Him all these thirty 
years in India.” 

But the book was never written. Too many 
demands came in the way—the calls of Christ- 
like compassion upon Andrews’ time and. 
strength. Other books were written, books 
of Christian devotion which show clearly 
where Andrews’ own inspiration lay. He lived, 
as another Hindu friend saw, as “C. F, A, 
— Christ’s Faithful Apostle’, 
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tion to Calcutta University, March 1921. 
East Africa, January 1922. 


. The Cancer of+the Modern World, Feb. 
1922. 


. The Aftermath in East Bengal, March 


1922. 

Racial Segregation and Untouchability, 
March 1922. 

Status of Indians Abroad, May 1922. 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, June 1922. 


. A Memoir of Old Delhi, Jan. 1925. 


A Memoir of Old Delhi, February 1625. 


. What Happened at Geneva, Feb. 1925. 


A Memoir of Old Delhi, March 1925. 

A Memoir of Old Delhi, April, 1925. 
Caste Prejudice, April 1925. 

A Memoir of Old Delhi, May 1925. 

A Memoir of Old Delhi, June 1925. 

M. Romain Rolland’s? Reply to a Swiss 
Missionary, June 1925. 


. The. Geneva Opium Conference: Its 


Practical Results. June 1925. ° 
South Africa and India, June 1928. 


. Lala Lajpat Rai, February 1929. 


Pundit Gopalbandhu Das, of Orissa, 
February 1929. 

Race Prejudice, August 1929. 

Zanzibar and East Africa, Jan. 1935. 

The Modern School New Delhi, Feb.2935 
The Aboriginals in the, Province of 
Bihar, March 1939. 

The Stranded Emigrants at Matlabruz, 
June 1939. ` 


. Some Notes on Modern English Poetry, 


June 1939. 
My Mother, April 1945. 


. The World Outlook Today, Jan.1940. 
. The World Outlook Today Feb. 1940. 


Dada Bhai Naoroji, March 1940. 
Sir Venkata Ratnam Naidu, April 1940. 
Lala Har Dayal, April 1940. 


. Rabindranath Tagore, May 1940. 


Some Letters from Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
May 1940. 


THE STRING-HOLDER ` n | 


Prof. RAM VYAS SINGH nae 


"O flying kite } 

I know who made 
And raised you: up 

With a hard string overhead. 


Close at hand you were at first, k 

Making the string then tight and loose, — 
. Loose and tight, he gave you might 

For higher ascent ; + 

Higher and higher arose your flight. 


In the blue you surge aloft, 

The bright sun shine and clear breeze _ 
You do enjoy a lot ; 

Honour you deserve in fact 

For your diligence, daring act. 


But why do you'now forget 

The benign, resolute holder of the string ? 
Yourself so high you soared, 

Thus you hold ; 

In vain you boast, © l 

O soaring kite ! aie © t 


t 
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` And on earth you baseless. 


‘If you have his mercy ever, 


He is the fair, gracious source . 


Downfall ever self-conceit shall cause, 
Tf faith in him you loose 

And brag in excess, 

He will anon shun the thread 


Shall then fall and never ascend, 


If a plant be chopp’d below, 
How can buds bloom above ? 


You still shall mount higher. 


Where you are, he knows, 
Where he is, you may forget 
Only awhile in boasting bare ; 
Him you can’t ignore for long, 
The origin of the string is there 
In his hand, skilful and strong. 


OF your feeling, willing, knowing 
And of wisdom, power, love of course, 
O straying kite ! ’ 





RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL—A SPANISH GENIUS 


SUSNIGDHA DEY 


Though some have called him the greatest, 
the discreet, always chary of superlatives, 
would place him among the great Spaniards 
of this century. A hundred years ago on 
March 13, RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 
was born in a distinguished middle-class family 
in a rain-soaked northern part of Spain. After 
three-quarters of a century’s’ continuous 
research and investigation, he died barely four 
month away from his first birth centenary 


which was celebrated in 1969. Romanists in , 


general and Hispanists in particular in the two 
continents of Europe and America have had 
a busy session mourning his death and celebra- 
ting the hundred years of his birth. To chant 
in the same breath, “ The King is dead ” and 
“Long live the King”, is an exercise in molto 
vivace, 


Menendez Pidal was initiated into the, 
discipline of literary criticism by the eminent 
Spaniard, Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo, 
. twelve years his senior, 


“My first publication,’ said the maestro 
once, “was a commentary on a tale which 
was narrated to me by an’ old woman of 
Pajares del Puerto.” This tale as told in 
‘payariegu’ dialect showed strong traces of 
oriental remnants in the theme and the 
language and confirmed the lesson he had from 
reading Max Mueller’s ideas about the west- 
ward voyage of the oriental legends and fables. 
Pidal was then twenty-two and two years later, 
that is, in 1893, he completed his doctoral 
thesis on the sources of Conde Lucanor, a collec- 
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tion of tales, which have remote ancestors in 
our Panchatantra, by way of an Arab version 
of Abdullah ben al Mocaffa. Chaucer's Tke 
Canterbury Tales and Shakespeare’s The Taming 
of the Shrew have had the impact of the Spanish 
version, which was the first ever to appear 
in a modern European language. 

A critical study of the Poems of Cid fcllowed 
soon after. The epic written around the 
legendary twelfth century hero was the subject 
of much of his later deliberations. Curiously 
enough, his marriage to Maria Goiri, one of 
the first woman to have entered the portals 
of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, led 
to a honeymoon along the route used by Cid, 
on foot and, on horseback, collecting on the 
way much of the oral tradition of the primitive 
Spanish epic. In the character of Cid, Pidal 
looked for the basic elements of the Hispanic 
archetype. From now on, he was impatient 
to discover the true meaning ofthe H:spanic 
race, 


Pidal turned to the medieval poem of The 
Legends of the Infants of Lara, a romance on an 
event that took place around the year 989 
with the murder of the seven princes and the 
subsequent revenge. In this work, he employed 
a meticulous analysis of the written text. The 
youthful scholar thus brotight in a new scienti- 
fic method through textual analysis, to distin- 
guish the original primitive text from later 
interpolations. 


The Romanceros as the. ballads of Spain 
are known in that country’s language is a 
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great literary heritage that has been passec 
or. to successive generations ever since the close 
of the Middle Ages. Pidal collected meticul- 
ously the genuine and worth-while romanceros 
from various including the oral 
tradition that continued in the Spain of his 
day. He had also to Itook beyond Spain for 
this epicolyrical, genre. Not only did he 
consult the major European libraries but he 
went to South America, following the path 
of the Spanish conquerors, to listen to the 
rustics at the foot of the Andean mountains 
and the vast plains of the Argentinian pampas. 
Fcr example, the octosyllabic romantic and 
tragic ballad of Bernal Frances, in which he 
urscruputously kills his beloved, is sung by 
the Spaniards of the South and the North, 
the Chileans, the Mexicans and the Orientai 
Jews. A slightly changed version is found in 
Portugal and France, as we know from the 
ncżes of the author. 

In the “Proemio” of his anthology of,old 
‘romances, he says, “The stranger who goes 


sources, 


to the peninsula should carry home in his suit- 
case,..a copy of the Romanceros and another 
of Don Quixote, if he wants to understand well 
the country he has visited.” 


Pidal’s “New Blossoms of Old Romances”, 
as the title suggest, is not the first collection 
of the ballads. Grimm; Duran, Wolf anc 
Menendez Pelayo have compiled earlier 
versions. But Pidal’s mission to broaden and 
dezpen the search has been a rewarding 
effort. He said oncethat he was the Spaniard 
who had heard and read the most number 
of ballads. This he remains still to-day. 


In 1904, the king of Spain sent him as his 
special emissary to Quito and Lima for study- 
ing relevant manuscripts for settling a bound- 
ary dispute raging between Ecuador and Peru, 
In the twenties he was the recipient of Docto- 
raze degrees “Honoris Causa” of Oxford, Paris, 
Hamburg, Brussels and many other universities. 
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Don Ramon, as he was affectionately called 
excelled in writing analytical works on textual 
linguistic, literary, historical and ideological 
aspects of literature. The three principal 


directions his genius took were in history, f 
language and literature, through such works: 


as Spain in the age of Cid (1929), Origin of 


Spanish (1926) and the Castilian epic in Spanish ` 


Historical ‘Grammer 
decades ago is 


literature (1910). His 
published more than six 
still considered to be a major work in Spanish 
philology. 


He was the Director of the Spanish Academy ' 


of Language and he founded in 1914 the signi- 
ficant Journal of Spanish Philology citations from 
which under the Spanish abbreviation RFE, 
appear regularly in PMLA, MLN’ Romanische 
Forschungen and other periodicals of Europe 
and America. He served the University of 
Madrid as professor and he also founded the 
Centre of Historical Studies in Madrid. As 
a Romanist he leaves behind a well known 
school of scholars and critics. Among his 
disciples, Americo Castro has made a great 
stir in the world of learning. In Latin Ame- 
rica Pedro Henriquez-Urena and the great 
humanist, Alfonso Reyes, have profited much 
from the bearded bespectacled master. 


Speaking about Menendez Pidal, the 
Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset said, 
“Science is not erudition but’ theory. The 
efforts of a scholar becorie science when he 
can make his knowledge and learning build 
up a theory.” 


Don Ramon revived the interest in tradi- 
tional poetry and folklore, which is the prop 
of much of Lorca’s power. He was always 
busy in works of investigation with the help 
of a rigid austere methodology and only a 
couple of years ago the Judeo-Spanish speech 


of the Sephardis, set him thinking. He gave 


TRAINING FOR EXPORT PROMOTION 


little value to studies of individual authors in 
themselves. He looked for a continual process 
through different epochs. 
tradition explains much of his attitude in the 
interpretation of literature. A complete 
historical perception’ makes you consider the 
‘life of a people as an unbroken continuity 
of successive generations. For him, again, the 
study of the source of a work is of great impor- 


a 
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This concept , of- 
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tance, even in the case of authors who have 
struggled free and transcended this matżer-of- 
fact limitation. - He found in the medieval 
epic that “the literary taste is profoundly 
collective? where “the author of each work 
is essentially anonymous because he, the 
in the collective 


individual, is submerged 


whole.”’ 


S Dr. B. R. S. GUPTA 


Highly Qualified Manpower and 


Export Promotion In India : 


One of the key factors in our export drive 
is our skill in selling our goodsin overseas 
markets. A sufficient number of salesmen, 
with adequate qualifications for overseas sell- 
ing is, therefore, of the first importance for 
the success of our export drive. 
general education coupled with a natural 
aptitude for commerce and some practical 
experience of overseas markets caņnand does 
produce successful salesmen. Nevertheless 
there is a basic specialised knowledge which 
all export salesmen and export sales-managers 
must have ifthey are to be successful and 
that knowledge can only be obtained, as a 
general rule, through planned courses of ins- 
truction. Due recognition of the importance 
of the specialised qualifications also enhances 


A sound. 


the prestige of a calling and thereby fosters 
the right kind of recruitment. 

For success’ in international trade, various 
ingredients are needed: high quality products 
at low prices, speedy delivery and extensive 
financing, massive promotions and many 
other factors. But it seems that success depends 
mostly on. the two overriding components, 
namely :— “ 


‘The will to Export? & 
‘Highly Qualified Manpower 
. for International Trade’ 


It can be estimated, that at least one Doz. 
different kinds of Highly Qualified Manpower 
for international trade will be involved in 
each case and in every transaction. Starting 
with the product design, export market 
rerearch, and initial correspondence in the 
foreign languages to the actual selling and 
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processing of export orders, including export 
billing, transport, financial transactions and 
follow up ‘services in the export markets, a 
whole chain of varied tasks will have to be 
tackled by persons skilled in 
trade. - : 

Most European countries have been fairly 
successful in international trade. The export 
shares of Austria, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, The Federal Republic of Germany 
and Switzerland exceed `10.j* of their 
respective gross national products. In contrast, 
the economy of the United States of America 


is depending just by about 3./’ on interna- 
tional business. 


international 


Looking at these export intensive nations 
of western Europe one will be surprised not 
to find any extensive planning and develop- 
ment of highly qualified manpower in inter- 
national trade. Switzerland, for example, 
as one of the world’s leading export countries 
dces not have a single school or training 
centre for export officials or managers. But 
it would be wrong to assume that the Swiss 
do not need highly qualified ‘manpower 
in international trade. The same is true 
with most of the European countries. . 


Most of the European nations have been 
engaged actively in international trade for 
nearly a century. Planning and development 
of highly qualified manpower was started by 
these nations in an orderly fashion at the 
beginning of this century. Already before 
1900, an ‘Export Academy’ had been established 
in Vienna, This Export Academy has not 
only been the first higher school of export 
education in Austria but also the first college 
of business administration at ‘the university 
level in the whole ‘of Europe. Training in 
international ‘trade has thus preceded general 
business education in Europe. Today, the 
fermer Export Academy of Vienna is the 
Czllege of World Trade. 
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It is clear from the foregoing discussions 
that the developing countries must virtually 


start right from the scratch when wanting to` 


plan and to develop highly qualified manpower 


for international trade. International organi- | 


sations or agencies must receive a stronger 
mandate to assist the development of highly 
qualified manpower for international trade. 
Under the United Nations Development 
Programme and within the frame work of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development as wellas the UNCTAD/GATT 
International Trade Centre at Geneva, some 
initial efforts have been made in regard to 
the development of highly qualified manpower 
for international trade. Since most of the 
developing nations have not as yet a clear 
perception of planning and developing highly 
qualified manpower for international trade, 
it is difficult for the international organisa- 
tions and agencies to provide the assistance 
needed. 


The basic principles of manpower plann- 
ing and development should be thus applied in 
the area of the international trade. Since 
manpower planning and development is being 
undertaken by various government depart- 
ments, an attempt should be made to ensure 
that all these offices are being made aware 


of the need for highly qualified manpower 


' for international trade. 


The development of highly qualified man- 
power for international trade must be made 
integrated 


an and important part of a 


country’s foreign trade policy. Adequate 
training facilities for export sales managers 
do not exist in India and most of the export 
managers have to learn the trick of the trade 
only through costly errors in their day to day 
work. Much of the waste in men ‘and 
material resources can be avoided if immediate 


steps are taken to start training courses in 
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export salesmanship. In some of the ins- tion should not only consist of people 
titutions giving training in salesmanship, and institutions directly interested or 
there is a shortage of teachers and lecturers active in international business but 
with a practical and uptodate knowledge of _ l also of other constituents of the general 
\export marketing problems. Industry should economy and society. Educators in 
be prepared to release more of their sales staff primary and secondary schools, for 
including export sales managers, for this example, should be attracted tc such 
purpose, as a matter of long term self-interest. an organisation, because with their 
Successful marketing requires a thorough know- _ teaching of international affairs and 
ledge of the product to be sold. Firms can foreign languages they will be contri- 
give this kind of training to potential salesmen, buting to the success or the export 
by attaching them to production and design effort, 
units for periods varying according to the 4. Development of HQM/IT should be 
technical complexity of the product to be an integral part of national planning. 
sold. , : 5. All educational and training progra- 
A national plan for development of highly TRGS; aiming at civil servants, and 
qualified manpower for. international trade business managers, should include a 


need to be formed :— . basic knowledge of international affairs 


and businéss in their curricula. 
L The development of me HOM! T Adequate training facilities for 
should be given top priority in the. 


: É export sales managers do not exist in 
‚country’s foreign trade policy. 


mas : India and most of the export managers 
2. A Central authority in the developing have. to learn the trick of che trade 
country should be assigned the task: of 


only through costly errors in their day- 
forecasting the HQMJIT requirements to day work. Much of the waste in 


quantitywise dnd qualitywise. men and material resourcescan be 
3. The formation of a National Export ‘avoided if immediate steps are taken 
Development Association could be "to start training courses in export 


indeed advantageous. This associa- salesmanship, 
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NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


In the firmament of journalistic history 
Nezendranath Gupta’s name will always shine 
like a pole star. With ‘a clean insight and a 
clear vision, he wielded a powerful and facile 
pen, which broughthim unique glory. In 
a lucid, informative and charming literary 
style he brought forth his critical views both 
on political and social problems. He 
observed, analysed and enumerated any 
humanistic problem with consummate skill 
and vigour. This capacity in Gupta brought 
the papers, which he edited to the Sues 
of glory. 


Journalistic Career 


Born in 1862, Gupta had the rare oppor- 
tunity of coming into contact with a galaxy 
of political stars, whom he closely watched 


for putting down his vivid reminiscences in ` 


an absorbing language. He had the extreme 
privilege of having the great philosopher- 
politician Swami Vivekananda as his class- 
mate at- the Scottish Churches Institution 
of Calcutta. So intimate was their attachment 
that when the Swamiji visited Lahore during 
1898-99 he made it a point to stay with 
Gupta, who was then a neighbour of the 
great Indian politician Lala Lajpat Rai.’ His 
association with persons of eminence helped 
him in enriching his knowledge on various 
aspects of life, political, philosophical and 
sociological. . 

Gupta was a self-made and freedom loving 
journalist. His energetic journalistic endea- 
vours served him asa spring board for 
attaining the supreme summit of the ever 
glorious journalistic peak. 
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He first made his debut as the editor of 
the Phoerlix, which was published from 
Karachi... Later on he became the editor 
of the well reputed Tribune of Lahore in 
1892. During his tenure as the editor of 
the Tribune, he wrote in such an expressive 
style that the veteran Congress founder A, O. 
Hume could not restrain himself from paying 
glowing compliments that the editorials of 
the Tribune were the best written editorials 
of the day. Moreover, the Tribune, which 
was only a bi-weekly in 1892 when Gupta 
took over its reins, attained a unique popula- 


rity which made the management to convert 


it into a tri-weekly in 1899. 

Gupta was a journalist to the core and 
observed the journalistic ethics with the 
utmost care and caution. In 1889 certain 
reports about the mal-treatment of prisoners 
of Shikarpur jail appeared in the columns 
of a paper from Karachi, Sind Times. The 
superintendent of the jails immediately took 
itas an insult to his reputation and sued 
the paper for defamation. As the editor of 
the paper, Gupta was asked to furnish the 
name of the correspondent who toiled hard 
to send sucha report. But Gupta was not 
to be dislodged from the principles which 


he cherished. He tried his best to shield l 


the correspondent from any serious injury 
tohis security. With the result Gupta was 
to bear the brunt of the attack. More than 
seven times he was prosecuted. Finally he 
avoided successfully the sentence of simple 
imprisonment but had to pay a fine asa 
penalty for aurding the correspondent. 
Such was the noble conduct of this man. 
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’urposeful Writings k 

Nagendranath Gupta had always written 
vith a purpose—a purposeto promote the 
atent values of Indian culture and past 
1eritage. He always stood for the unity and 
ntegrity of the nation and shunned the idea 
f social barriers and evil customs, which 
aad gone deep into the Indian way of life. 
Te was a scholar par excellence. He wrote 
mart, literature, history and culture. He 
vrote even a humorous scientific fiction 
ntitled ‘Romance in the Thirtieth Century’, 
vhich dealt with man’s romance in an outer 
lanet, Mars ! 

The following extracts from his speeches 
ind writings can throw sufficient light to 
numerate his lofty ideals. In an interview 
o the Sind Observer, on December 7, 1935, 
gupta observed: ‘So far as the girls among 
he Hindus are concerned it is not that they 
re unwilling to marry; but the caste system 
nd social practices and usages came in the 
vay of wider choice. And the result has 
een that hundreds of them are languishing 
or want of partners and the money to 
uy the husband with from the same caste. 

‘The elders of the community ought 
eally to take some steps to discourage 
owrry and encourage matrimonial alliances 
vith atleast allied castes.....’ f 

‘To certain communities to get a daughter 
as become a calamity instead of being a 
əy only because they are the victims ofa 
1onstrous dowry system. Nature cannot 
e suppressed for ever, How prophetic are 
nese words. The present mode of Go— 
jo and Hippy trends in our youths can be 
tated as clear preliminaries for a major 
utbreak against age-old social customs. 

Again, inan article entitled ‘Early and 
ite Impressions of Bihar’ in the Indian 
lation, Gupta condemned the vociforous 
logans which struck at the very root of our 
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- India. 
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national unity. He -says ‘It is natural, 
ofcourse, that in every province the claims 
of the residents should be first considered, 
but that should not mean the exclusion of 
other Indians. An Indian is at home in 
any part of India; he cannot be lookd upon 
as an alien anywhere.’ He concludes ‘To 
nationalise the country is to Indianise it 
and the sprit of exclusiveness must not be 
encouraged on any account...... ; 

Asamature journalist and editor he had 
his own piece of advice to offer. He lays 
down the ‘following dictums which the 
editors should strictly follow. He says ‘No 
man should treat a paper as his private 
property, whether he was proprieor editor 
or mere editor. The paper was not his but 
the pcblic’s.’ 

‘Again no criticism should be undertaken 
with personal feelings against those criticised, 
that is to say if the person criticised was one 
with whom the editor had-fallen out, he 
should be outside criticism.’ That is to 
say Gupta wanted that the maxim of return- 
ning good for evil should be strictly adhered 
to as perfect journalistic ethics. Editors 
should always be guided by their conscience 
and not by vindictive feelings. 

Journalism is not an easy road of roses. 
Hence Gupta concludes ‘Keep always in 
mind the high calling of a public servant. 
Journalism is the most poorly paid, the 
most despised and the most neglected of 
public service. When one elects to take up 
journalism one makes up his mind to have 


“nothing to do with wealth or with luxuries 


of life or even with the modest competence. 
It goes without saying that one must be 
prepared to suffer at every turn.’ 

In his collection of essays entitled ‘Indian 
Nationalism’ Gupta stresses the need of 
caution in adopting a common language for 
He writes ‘There is a movement on 
foot to make Hindi or Hindustani the univer. 
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sal common langtiage of India so that it may 
be used on all public platforms and may be 
understood in every part ofthe country. 
This is as it should be, for, after all, the 
common national language of India must be 
an Indian language. At the same time, the 
knowledge or the use of a foreign language 
need not be jeopardise the spirit of Indian 
nationalism. The desire for freedom does 
not imply any antipathy against a foreign 
people ora foreign Ianguage. The boycott 
of foreign goods is a means to an end 
and not anend in, itself. The problems 
of a national language for India will be 
solved without any necessity for boycotting 
the language of Shakespeare ! 

As a deeply read man anda man proud 
of his nation’s culture and heritage Gupta 
speaking at the South Indian Association of 
` Karachi in . 1934, commented about 
Mahabharata in a crisp and beautiful analysis. 
‘An accurate estimate of the Mahabharata is 
to be found ina single, petty and pregnant 
Bengali sentence, evidently composed by a 
clever! punster and uttered fairly long ago— 
Bharata naike jahe Bharata naike tahe— what 
cannot be found in Bharata ( and abbrevia- 
tions for Mahabharata ) cannot be found in 
Bharata ( India ).’ 
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. retarded by our people. 
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Indian democracy is today on the verge 
of a great transition. Isit for goodor for' 
evil, only the future can say. Gupta with aj 
clear foresight had offered a concrete formula 
for safeguarding Indian democracy from utter 
chaos and confusion. He wrote ‘The national 
and democratic movement in India is being 
There are too many 
wise .men of the East in India. It isa 
caseof many political cooks: spoiling the, 
broth, that will give sustenance and strengt : 
to the national character. We feel India is 
not at rest and all around us are ‘premonitions’ 
and signs of impending change. The part of 
real patriotism is the clear issue and to focus 
the contending and distracting voices into a 
single demand, to formulate and coalesce the 
national will into a lever and to rest it upon 
a secure fulcrum.’ 

` To conclude one can say Nagendranath 
Gupta, throughout his life lived as a symbol 
of Indian culture and tradition. He -was a 
man who had a clear foresight about the 
events which were affecting ie nation. He 
was a true journalist to the core and upheld 
the cause of social justice through his multi- 
tude of clear cut thoughts and expressions 
till his death in December, 28, 1941 at the 
age of 78. 


‘TEACHING ENGLISH IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
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.Considerable thought has been given in 
ihe recent past to the teaching of English in 
indian Universities. There has been talk of 
he introduction of new techniques of teach- 
ing, revision of syllabuses, production of 
witablo text-broks, the training of teachers 
etc. Various committees, panels, conferences, 
seminars, besides the Radhakrishnan and 
Kothari Education Commissions, have devo- 
ted a great deal of their time and energy in 
deliberating over the different aspects of the 
question. But what is the result? Are we 
any better than we were, say, 20 years ago ? 


The fact is that there has been too much / 


TALK on and about this problem in the 
forums of experts and too little DIALOGUE 
between the experts and the educated 
citizens, Since teaching English is still a big 
business in India—there are millions of 
young Indians struggling to learn it and 
lakhs of rupees are being spent on teaching 
them— itis a problem which concerns the 
entire nation, I have, therefore, chosen the 
columns of a popular magazine to express my 
ideas in the hope that this would start a 
dialogue between the experts and the 
educated citizens. It may well be that in 
this process some fresh light is thrown on the 
hitherto - unexplored aspects of the problem. 
Talso venture to think that some of the 
problems I am going to discuss may be 
prevalent in our higher education as a whole 
and consequently some of the solutions I 
_ offer may be equally applicable to other 
6 - 
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subjects. Sometimes very pertinent questions 
are raised by men of common sense ard 
while trying to answer them an expert may 
discover an entirely new point of view which 
might not bave otherwise occurred to bim 
during discussion with his fellow exe :rts. 


Let us then look at the parties to this 
business of learning and teaching English. 
The first and the most important is the 
student, When he joins a university ae is 
SUPPOSED to be proficient enough to hea: and 
understand lectures in English abd to com- 
prehend the books and journals publiched in 
English relevant to his chosen subject. Even 
if the medium of instruction at the university 
level is an Indian language he is expected to 
have enough ability to comprehend the 
materials written in English. Is he able to 
do so? And if not, does he exert himself 
to acquire the expected level of proficiency in 
English within the shortest possible time ? 


For answering these questions let us 
identify the various types of students and 
divide them into certain broad categories. 
In the first category let us put the student 
who joins a university because he has 
nothing better to occupy his time. He loathes 
reading, shuns the company of ‘treasured 
and embalmed master-spirits’ and considers 
sitting in the classroom as the dullest ‘thing in 
the world. He devotes all his time and etten- 
tion in extra-curricular and non-acacemic 
activities. 
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The next category'is of the so-called 
He hates English and loves to 
shout from house-tops that English should be 
motherland. He 
considers knowledge of English as a sign of 


‘nationalist’. 
banished from our dear 


mental slavery. But as the university requires 
a pass in it, he tolerates it as a necessary evil 
for so long as it is absolutely essential. 


In the third category I would place the 
student whose command of English is shaky 
but who is. keen on learning it. He struggles 
to master it but sometimes gives up in 
micstream as a result of a frustrating atmos- 
phere that surrounds him like an encircling 


gloom. 


We may place in the next category the 
student who thinks he knows English simply 
because he comes from a public school or 
au English medium school. He can use bits 
and pieces of colloquial English picked up at 
school from teachers and classmates, Eng- 
lish films and visitors of the family who con- 
sider it, INFRA DIG to 
language. But his English may 
marked departure from the accepted usage 


speak an Indian 


show a 


anc one may discern incoherances even in his 
spcken English, ~ 


The last category consists of the student 
who has reached the desired level of linguis- 
tic attainment and who, therefore, finds the 


teaching of English pitched at too low a 


level. He comes to the university with great 
hopes but soon gets disappointed and he 
often infects Other with his cynical attitude to 
leerning English. 

The ity is that most of our universities 
offer the same course to all these categories 
of students. No wonder the result is dis- 
astrous. Many students look at the syllabus 
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with distaste and reconcile themselves to 
their inevitable lot after an initial inner 
struggle lasting for a few months or so. The 
syllabus-makers should recognise this fact 


and offer diversified courses, keeping in view 


the needs and requirements of all categories 


of students. For example, syllabus for a 


student of Engineering and or for category 


three should be different from that for 


students of Humanities and or for the last 
category. It’s no use feeding them all with 
the time-honoured wisdom of Milton and 
Shakespeare. The emphasis should be on 
imparting the practical ability to usr the 
English langnage as an enlightened citizen of 
India and of the world in mid-20th Century. 
It is obvious that before this is done, the 
interest, the level of and 


the of the will 


attainment, 


aptitude student 


have to be found oat by means of carefully | 


constructed tests. In choosing the text 
books the same criteria should be kept 
in miad, They should not be prescribed 
to satisfy the whims of a few ‘learned’ 
professors but to aid the operation of the 


chosen syllabuses. 


The main hindrance in the introduction 
of diversified courses is the attitude of the 
power-wielding old-timer who is sternly 
averse to any radical departure from the 
trodden path and who, therefore, waves the 
sceptre of authority to thwart all attempts for 
The love of 
power keeps him blind to fresh light and 
straight-jacketed as he is in the garment of 
He 
sòlves the problem of teaching by not reading 


changes in the existing pattern. 


tradition, he abhors everything new. 


anything fresh. He reads or dictates to his 
class notes that his teacher had dictated to 
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him. He feels a strange chuckle of delight 
when towards the end of the academic session 
he has dictated the last word from his 


‘scholarly’ notes. In such a situation no 


wonder that the information is transferred 


from the notebook of the teacher to that of 
the student without passing through the mind 
of either and that the student is encouraged 
to indulge in psittacism. 


And then there is the young ambitious 
teacher who soon realises that the way to 
success lies in engaging himself in activities, 
which he euphemistically calls ‘research’, 
under the supervision of ‘the grand old man’ 
of the department. Very often ‘the grand old 
man’ happens to be a powerful politician on 
the campus. He fills his vacant hours 
(saved from scholarly pursuits) with acti- 
vities more rewarding from the point of view 
of ,gain in power and money. The young 
researcher is, therefore, left to work almost 
entirely on his own. There are a f2w who 
succeed in spite of their guides but there 
are others who feel frustrated and who, 
therefore, develop a dislike for academic 
activities. Some of the latter category try 
to follow the footprints of their master and 
the amazing thing is that sometimes they 
do ladder of 
promotion. Those become a source of 


succeed in climbing the 


inspiration to other young aspiring souls 
There 
is, however, one thing that both have in 
common viz. they neglect teaching. They 
know that howsoever good as teachers they 
may be, they would not be promoted unless 
they have some research papers to their 
credit. Unfortunately no objectively veri- 
fiable criteria have been laid down by the 


and thus a vicious circle is formed. 
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University Grants Commission or any other 
such body fer assessing the quality of tea- 
ching atthe university level. 


Another factor that vitiates the atmos- 
phere among the faculty members is mutuel 
distrust between some of the Professors and 
their Taking 
without any scruples for the academic work 


junior colleagues, credit 
done by the junior members, discouraging 
them from attending seminars, conferences 
pertaining to their areas of interest and rese- 
arch, ignoring their claims for ‘strengthening 
the library relevant to their fields of special- 
isation may be cited as instances cf misdeeds 
The situation as it 
very often these intellectually 


of such senior staff. 
is to day, 
dishonest persons have formidable powers 
concentrated in thetr hands. And infact, 
that is what keeps them going. 


What happens then to the few corscien- 
tious teachers? Undaunted by the stifling 
atmosphere generated by the power-seekers 
and the over-ambitious they continue tc work 
for professional excellence. They know 
that rigidity has no place in teaching and 
that the continuous search for more effective 


techniques of imparting instruction and the 


capacity for adjustment to the changing 


attitudes of society are the essential qualities 
of a good teacher. They also realise that a 
teacher remains throughout his career a 
student with insatiable thirst for knowledge 
and for new contributions in his field. Some 
universities which have been able to retain 
the true character of a university have 
sustained themselves as such because of tha 
academic bedrock forged by this band of 
devoted teachers. 
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Some of the problems mentioned above 
can be solved locally by a vigilant and 
capable Vice-chancellor. But the major ones 
demand thinking at the national level and 


so-utions of a lasting nature. I am inclined | 


to suggest that there is an immediate and 
imzerative need for diminishing thé halo 
thas surrounds the Heads of univertity 
teeching departments. This can be done if 


the Headship rotates among the senior staff . 


of clearly defined qualifications and experi- 
enes, But it would be possible to implement 
this suggestion ifthe ratio of senior staff 
to junior staff is increased. Another step 
wkich should be taken to create an atmos- 
phzre of mutual trust among the staff is the 
introduction of running payscale of Rs. 400- 
40 300 E. B.-50-1800-E. B.-60-16000 and a 
selection grade of Rs, 1600 100-2000. This 
pay scale has three grades: Grade III, 
Lecturer, Rs. 400-800; Grade IJ, Reader, 
Rs. 800-1800; and Grade I,’ Professsor, 
Rs. 1300-1600. A young man with a brilliant 
academic record who enters university 
service at the age of 25 on Rs. 400.00 deser- 
ves, after24 years of teaching experience 
to get Rs. 1600. 00 when he is 50 years old. 
The service in a university can be considered 
ecuivalent to class I service of the Central 
Gcvernment and to All India services only 
if the running pay-scale is introduced. At 
present the ratio between lecturers and 
senior staff (Readers and Professors) is 
approximately 3 è 1 with the result that 
three-fourths of the total staff have every 
chance of retiring at Rs. 950.00, the maxi- 
mam of the lecture’s pay-scale of Rs. 400- 
950. How many officers of Central Service 
Class Į and All India Services retire at Rs. 
950.00? I wander if even a single instance 
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can be cited of such a case. Why then our 
leaders do never get tired of comparing 
university service with the all India Services 


and Central Service Class I? Jf we are 


really interested in attracting first-rate men ,’ 


to the universities it’s high time that some 
concrete steps were taken to offer the same, 
if not comparatively better, terms and condi- 
tions of service in our universities. 


It is sometimes argaed that the introduc- 
tion of running pay-scale would encourage 
mediocrity and discourage the pursuit of 
excellence in teaching and research, A 
closer look at this proposal would, however, 
indicate that such fears are unfounded, In 
order to provide incentive to better-than- 
the-average teacher, promotion from Grade 
III to Grade II and from Grade II to Grade 
I should be made out'of turn. And then 
there is the selection grade for rewarding 
a teacher of extraordinary merit aud/ or a 
scholar of international repute. Similarly, 
to punish the lazy and the careless teacher 
there are efficiency bars provided at two 
For 


example, if a teacher is not allowed to cross 


stages in the suggested pay-scale, 
the efficiency bar at the first stage even for 
a year, he would suffer a recurring loss of 
Rs. 50.00 per annum and this is no mean 
punishment, 


For proper guidance of research, apart 
from provision of facilities of books, journals 
etc, it would be better if the supervisors 
are recognised for guiding research in certain 
broad areas eg. Modern Poetry, American 
Fiction, 18th Century Prose, instead of in 
the entire range of English studies as they 


are at present. It this is done, the senior 
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staff would not be able to pressurise the 
junior staff into doing research and to accept 
research scholars for mere prestige value in 
the areas in which they have not specialised. 

Lack of qualified staff is another reason 
for the present sorry state of affairs. An 
M. A. degree in English Literature is not 
just the kind of qualification that equips a 
young man to teach a foreign language 
and literature to the growing young men and 
women of the age group 16-21. The minimum 
qualification required for joining the staff 
ofan English Department should be a good 
second class degree plus at least one year’s 
training in the teaching of English language 
aud literature. But this can be done only 
if facilities for sueh training are available 
in India. We can’t afford to send hundreds 
of our prospective teachers to the U, K. or 
the U. S. A. where opportunities for this 
kind of training are offered by several 
universities. The efforts made by the Central 
Institute of English, Hyderabad, though 


laudable, are inadequate, And the impact 


of the short-term training providec by the 
University Grants 
summer 


Commission organised 
institutes, mainly for teaching 
English as a language, is almost negligible. 
What is required then is to encourage the 
universities to develop such courses by 
providing them adequate funds and other 
assistance for the purpose. l 

If diversified courses suitable for different 
levels of linguistic attainment are offered 
by well-qualified and happy staff we would, 
I am sure, be able to dispel the ‘encircling 
gloom’ and to motivate even the students 
of categories one and two. There is no 
dearth of suggestions or recommendations. 
What we lack as a nation is the capacity 
to take decisions quickly and to implement 
them boldly in the tight spirit. We must 
realise that investment in educatior is the 
best investment. Jt is the universities that 
nourish and nurse tke nation’s soul; a nation 
can’s survive for long on steel plants and 


dams alone. 


WOMEN IN THE SACKED LAWS OF THE HINDUS 


JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


The condition of women in India at the 
dawn of British rule seems to be shocking. 
The enforced child ‘marriages, the exposure 
of female children, putting to death female 
ehildren by throwing them at the estuary 
of the Ganges, the violence used to make 
‘women follow the Sati system and thus end 
their miserable existence, the shameful 
trestment accorded to a widow, the notorious 
Kulinism which made marriage a profession 
rather than a sacrament ; 
_ only an object of pity, but many a woman 
sighed in the secret recess of her heart and 
wished that. she had never been born a 
woman ia this hapless country. — 


Were the laws from the time of the Rig 
Veda to blame for this state of affairs, or the 
customs of the time? The later commen- 
tators, while sanctioning a particalar custom 
peculiar to their age, used all the force of 
their argument and ingenuity of scholarship 
in reconciling the new with the ola. They 
had always to revert to the Vedas and even 
modify the words of the sacred texts for 
enforcing the new law. The Griha Sutras 
the Dharma Sutras of Gautama, Bandhayana, 
Vasistha, Apasthamba, Kautilya, Vatsyayana, 
Menu, Yagnavalkya, Parasara, Vishnu, 
Brihaspati, Narada, Medhatithi, Madava- 
charya, Yama, Samvarta, Devala and a host 
of other commentators, too numerous to 
mention, clearly show how the attitude of 
the lawgivers ohange to meet the exigencies 
of the times as regards status of women, 


made woman not 


‘asceticism of a rigorous type. 


Tt must not be forgotten that the authors 
of later Smritis and commentaries were not 
entirely responsible for the new changes. 
Times changed ard with it the requirements: 
of society. The fifth century B. C. saw the 
birth of Buddhism and Jainism, which 
influenced the laws of the time as regards 
women to some extent due to the austere 
nature of both the religions. Tre equality 
of status and the freedom, given to women, 
demoralised the general outlook of society, 
as we find pictured in the Jatakas and the 
Jain Scriptures. Hence Apasthamba and 
others of his time had to make rigorous laws 
for women. The age during which Buddha 
and Mahavira flourished was noted for 
We have only 
to read the Buddhist and Jain literature 
referring to the life-time of these teachers’ to 
be convinced of the-correctness of this con- 
clusion, which received a remarkable corro- 
boration from the Brahmanical literature. 
It seems, as though the air was surcharged 
with asceticism, and it is uo wonder that the 
laws were framed according to the ethical 
standard of the time. But the earlier law- 
givers, inspite of the small changes to check 
the freedom of a woman, were in substantial 
agreement with the old liberal Vedic order. 
Apastamba was the first to rebel against the 


old system. 

During the early centuries of the 
Christian Era, hordes of foreign tribes, 
namely, Yuechis, Sakas, Huns ete. poured 


tO ee. 
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to India through the North-Western gates 
To give greater protection to women from 
the foreigners,, still more rigid laws were 
framed, and a woman was placed under the 
protection of man in all the stages of her life 
‘Laws had to be revised. Ordeals by fire, 
which are immortalised in the Ramayana to 
prove the purity of Sita, were first codified 
in the Vishau and Narada Saritis, ascribed 
to the fourth century. 

The Vedic ‘practice was for a widow to 
marry her deceased husband’s 
brother. In the Sutra period, she was 
allowed to marry any near relation. In the 
early Dharmasutra ( Gautama ) it was without 
enjoining any restriction and in the latter 
( Bandhayana and Vasishtha ) enjoining 
ascetic practices for a short period only. 
Later on this asceticism alone remained and 
became life-long. This was the character- 
istic of the period ranging between the 2nd 
century B., ©. and the 4th century A. D., 
when the Smritis of Manu and Yajoavalkya 
were compiled. But there is absolutely no 
allusion to widow burning. Later on, we 
find Anumarana (i. e. Sati ) prescribed for a 
widow as an alternative to life long 
asceticism. Between the 5th and the 9tk 
centuries A. D., the new Smritis and new 
commentaries of Vishnu, Brihaspati and 
others were holding up the custom of widow 
burning or Anu-marana as the ideal thing for 


younger 


a widow in comparison with life-long 
asceticism. This practice was highly 
praised and celestial felicity of the highest 


type was promised tothe widow, who immo- 
lated herself, The practice of Anumarana 
was gaining ascendency between 5th and 9th 
century A. D. but author Medhatithi and 
scholar Bana, the poet of Harshavardan, 


_ devotion and faithfulness to his master, 
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condemned the practice as suicide, doing no 
good to the persons concerned. The custom 
of burning widows on the funeral pyres 
continued unabated, though Akbar tried to 
stop it unsuccessfully till it was left to Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy to abolish the cruel system 
with the help of Lord Bentick through 
legislation in the fourth decade of the 19th 
century. This eruel custom seems to be 
foreign to Indian soil, at least, to Arvan 


_ culture. It seemsto have been adopted in 


Aryan Society at avery late period. India 
has been the victim of foreign invaders from 
age to age. Among the foreigu hordes were 
the Mongolian races, among whom, a similar 
custom prevails even at present. When 
Atila the Hun died, hundreds of his wiver 
and concubines were interred with him.. Ir 
Japan and the allied nations, the custom stil. 
prevails under the name Harikiri, in which, 
a person commits suicide as a pledge of his 
Ths 
underlying motive of it is to join his master 
in the next world. 

The tenth to the twelvth centuries A. D, 
saw the advent and later the firm establisk- 
ment of Muslim domination in this 
country. When Hindu culture came into 
clash with a culture, far different from ics 
own, the leaders of society began to formu- 
late rules and laws to safeguard their 
interests, specially the position of woma2. 
Rigorous restrictions were imposed on them. 
Even while stinting the freedom, the lawgi- 
vers did not forget to make provision to 
welcome abducted women back to their 
homes, At this stage child marriage was 
firmly rooted and enforced. The death of 
a widow was preferred to her falling into evil 


hands. Hence self-immolation of a widow 
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was enjoined by the law codes giving the 
unfortunate victim the uncertain hope of 
heavenly bliss. Such and several other 
customs were introduced, which curbed the 
freedom of women to a very large extent. 
This was done perhaps to save her from the 
host of foreigners and to preserve the purity 
“ef the race. 

The justify the 
ehanges in the secular law, had to revert 


commentators to 


to the old ones, and reconcile their 
arguments with the spirit of the old 
texts. It is these texts which demons- 


trate the true sprit of Hindu Law. These 
codes, in some aspects, have become so catho- 
Tie and humanitarian that the law found, 
cover the entire gamut of human needs. 
Tleven types of marriages are admitted as 
legal. In sanctioning them no type of law 
is lost sight of, butit must be solemnised by 
Sacrament, The rites ceremonies 
concerning them point out that they are 
clearly meant for adults. Thirteen types of 
children are admitted into society, „obliterat- 
ing the word ‘illegitimacy’ from the fold of 
tie society. There are(1) the son of a 
legitimate wife,(2) the son of a man by 
another's wife, (3) the adopted 
(4) one whom aman makes his son ( 5) 
son born secretly (6) son cast off by 
parents and taken as a child by another, 
(7) son of a maiden (8 ) 
nant bride(9) son bought with money 
(10) son of a twice'married woman, ( 11 ) 
one who gives himself to a stranger as son 
when abandoned by parents,(12) son ofa 
Sudra women married to a Brahmin 
(43) 


taries and the digests mention them. 


and 


son, 


son of a preg- 


and 


son born of lust. Even the commen- 


Both Anuloma and Pratiloma marriges 
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are allowed. Eyen inter-racial marriages 
are not banned but welcomed. All the earlier 
codes sanction in clear terms that a man of 
a higher caste can wed a woman of the lower 
caste. Gautama and Vasistha sanction the 
reverse also. 
order of wives of the next, second or third 
lower castes, becomes Savaras, Ambasthas, 
Ugras, Nishadas, Daushyantas or Parasaras 
and children born in the inverted order of 
wives of higher castes become Sutas, Maga- 
dhas Ayognas, Kshatris, 
Chandalas. We have epigraphical evidence 
on all the three types of Auuloma; Pratiloma 
The eighth and 
ninth centuries have evidenced many such 
marriages, though they came to be banned 
after the thirteenth century. 


and inter-racial marriages. 


In the laws of marriage, gotra played a 
very. important part. Laws were emphatically 
against the union of parties belonging to the 
same gotra. But law-givers shifted their 
ground, aud though later Smrities deny that a 
woman changes her gotra with the seventh 
step of the Saptapadi ceremony, the earlier 
law codes do not furnish any substantial 
the truth of the 


evidence to confirm 


statement. 


Io regard to property and inheritence, 
the status of women in India was far superior 
to that of her sisters in any other country of 
that age. A woman was entitled to separate 
property on which she had absolute power. 
It is called ‘Stridhana’. 
by the earliest of the law givers though the 
later commentators divided it into different 
categories. A daughter is not left out in the 
Both Manu and Brihas- 


pathi say ‘As is self, so is a son, and a 


This was sanctioned 


law ef inheritence. 


Children born in the regular- 


Vaidehaleas or ` 
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daughter is equal to a son; how they, when 
one’s self is living in the form of one’s 
daughter, can any one else take the wealth ? ” 
Hence the equality of son and daughter is 
conceded. The right to perform Sradha and 
and offer oblations to ths deceased and to 
take his wealth go haad in hand in Hindu 
Law. Manu says’ ‘Let one offer Pindas and 
take his wealth.’ . 


Aocording to Vedic notion,a Purusha 
or a person consisted of a man, his wife and 
progeny, Brihaspati asserts, ‘In Vedas, 
Qmritis, and practice of people, a wife is 
considered by ‘wise man as half the body of 
her husband, sharing equally the fruits of his 
good deeds and misdeeds. Half-body of his, 
which is not dead, lives. How then can any- 
one else obtain his wealth when half of his 
body survives. 


A father assured a comfortable position 
for his daughter by means of marriage. 
Sometimes he hadto spend beyond his means, 
even incur debts. The daughter looked upon 
her father’s family as her main-stay for 


support in case of any distress, specially when - 


her marriage proved to be miserable and 
unhappy. Even in a joint family an uomarri- 
ed daughter is provided fo; rthe author of 
Mitakshara gives her due“ shares, viz, the 
unmarried daughter would get to the extent 
of one fourth share of what she should have 
‘had, bad she been ason, In the Law of 
Toheritene a daughter occupies a very high 
place in the order of succession coming imme- 
diately after a son and grandson. The sense 
of justice shown by the Hindu Law givers by 
allotting such a high place to wife and 
daughter in order of succession, when per- 
haps, in every other legal system of the time 


7 
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women were totally excluded, is astonishing 
and praiseworthy. k 

Divorce is allowed on easy terms ucder 
certain circumstances. - Kautilya aud Pars- 
sara mention these. A woman is allowed to 
remarry in case Of five calamities menticned 
by them. Ina joint Hindu family a wilow 
when her husband has been separate, can 


_ always adopt without the authority of her 


husband and without the consent of the 
Sapindas of the family, unless she has Deen 
expressly prohibited by her husband zrom 
doing so. 

In the range of adoptions, Hindu Law does 
not leave out a daughter. A daughter ean 
be adopted. Narada Pandita, though ccaser- 
vative in other respects, has pleaded {n his 
commentary for permitting the adoption of a 
daughter and his views have the weighty 
support of sacred texts. 


II 


At the commencement of British rule in 
India it was seen that most of the encient 
lawr were forgotten and customs, derogatory 
to the, progress of the society, born out 
of the struggle of Hindu society to sava itself 
against clash of virile exotic culture, 
prevailed. The revival of ancient culture 
with the encouragement of Western Szholars 
coupled with the gradual spread of Westera 
learning and science, gave incentive to social 
reforms, and so reform laws were passed 
from time to time to suit the conditiors. 

Ia 1832 Lord Bentink passed a regulation 
which did away with the system of Sati and 
Penalised the same for violation. In 1850 
an Act was passed known as the Caste 
Disabilities Removal Act XXI of 1850, 
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which removed the difficulties arising out of 
caste. Pandit Uswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
started an agitation for the marriage of 
Hindu Widows and in 1856 the Hindu 
Widows’ Remarriage Act, Act XV of 1856 
was passed, which enabled widows to marry 
again. This gave a severe shock to the then 
conservative Hindu society. Asa result of 
agitation of Brahmananda Keshab Chandra 
Sen to legalise inter caste marriages in 1872 
Act was enacted, 
which enabled one to marry out of one’s own 
caste and also without any reference to any 
Gotra relation. In 1937, the Hindu 
Womens’ Rights to property Act (Act 
XVIII of 1937 as amended by Act XI of 
1938) was passed, which affected the views 
of Mitakshara relating to women’s right of 


the Special Marriage 


inheritence giving limited ownership known 
asa Hindu woman’s estate to the widow 
and the widows of predeceased sons with 
the right of claiming ‘partition as a male 
owner in both the Schools of Hindu Law. 


Thereafter a committee was appointed 
by Government of India on January 25, 
1941, to examine the said Act so as to 
(i) resolve the doubts felt as to the cons- 
truction of the Act, (2) to classify the nature 
o:-the right conferred upon the widow and 
(8) to remove any injustice that may have 
been done by the Act to the daughter. 
They were also asked to examine and 
advise on the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
(Amendment) Bill as well as the Hindu 


Women’s Rights to separate Residenze and 
Mafptenance Bill. 


On June 19, 1941, the Committee 
scbmitted their report and contended that 
Piecemeal legislation will not be beneficial 
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to society, The time had now come, the 


Committee averred to attempt a codification 


of Hindu Law, but that it should be taken 4 


up one by one first the law of succession, 
then the Law of marriage and 


Accordingly two bills, prepared by the Gov- 


ernment of India, were published on May 
30, 1942. On the recommendation of the 


Joint committee, the Government of India , 
appointed a committee for drafting the Hindu / 
Committee consisted of Dr. | 
Nath Mitter, Principal J. R. ,’ 
Ghorpur and Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri ; 


Code. 
Dwarka 


The 


with Mr. Justice B. N. Rau asits Chairman. 
They toured the country, a questionnalre was 
issued, a large number of persons were exa- 
mined and then the report was finalised on 
February 21, 1947, A draft of the bill to 
amend and codify certain sections of Hindu 
Law was also submitted. The Select Commi- 
ttee examined these and reported on August 
12, 1948. The labour of all these commi- 
ttees blossomed into the present Hindu Code. 
The’ Hon’ble Dr. Ambedkar held a confer- 
ence for discussing the provisions of the 
Code, amendments were suggested after due 


discussion. The bill. as amended, was , 
placed before the Parliament for its ; 
approval. 


Broadly speaking the Code consists of 
nine parts with seven Schedules. The 
provisions contained in the Code are distri- 
buted into 139 Sections. The subjects 
relate to marriage divorce, adoption, minority 
guardianship, joint family property, women’s 
property, succession and maintenance. 
The Code later on diversified into five 
separate Acts. Viz. (1) Hindu Succession 
Act (Act XXX of 1955) (2) Hindu Marriage 


so on. ’ 
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Act (Act XXV of 1955) (3) Special Marriage 
Act (Act 43 of 1954) (4) Hindu Adoption & 
Maintenance Act (Act 78 of 1956) and (5) 
Hiadu Minority and Guardianship Act (Act 
‘32 of 1956). The important feature of the 
Hindu Succession Aet is that it applies 
of Brahmo and 
Prarthana Samaj, the Arya Samaj as well as 
Buddhists Jains and Sikhs. 
inherits 


inclusive of the members 


A woman now 
the properties from her parents, 
father-in-law and husband and ‘takes as an 
absolute owner under Section 14 of the 
Hindu Succession Act. 


There are two kinds of marriage as 
recognised in the Hindu Marriage Act 
and the Special Marriage Act—the 
Sacramental and the Civil. Monogamy has 
been compulsorily introduced, the breach of 
which has been penalised. In the former, 
the marriage must be monogamous and the 
bride and biidegroom mustcomplete fourteen 
and eighteen years respectively. Civil 
Marriage is in the form of a contract. 
Objections can be raised to a  propesed 
of marriage is an 
feature of a Civil Marriage. 
Sacramental marriages can be registered if 
the Parties so desire. Divorce and judicial 
seperation have been permitted and the 
grounds there of have.been fully narrated. 
It is unfortunate that the Indian Muslims 
did not come within the Common Civil Code 


marriage, a certificate 
essential 


as regards abolition of polygamy, which has 
been accepted in many Muslim ceuntries 
including Pakistan and which is a great 
stepping stone to national integration. As 
regards adoption, the consent of the wife to 
the adoption of a son by the husband is 
ensured. Any Hindu female can adopt 
under Section 8 of the Hindu Adoption and 
Maintenance Act, the law before the intro- 
duction of the Act having been that a widow 
could adopt a son to her husband only with 
the latter’s express consent. A daughter 
now can also be adopted. A wife anda 
widowed daughter-in-law is entitled to get 
maintenance under certain conditions 
as mentioned in Sections 18 and 19 of the 
Act. Not only in matters of personal law, 
but also in public affairs every female over 


‘the age of 21, has been enfranchised, though 


votes to females are denied in France, 
Egypt and some other countries. A mother 
now can be a guardian to her minor child. 


It is heartening to see Modern India attempt- 
ing to re-establish the time honoured laws of 


this ancient country, which were, however, 
forgotten during these changing centuries 
due to various factors mentioned above. 
The laws of ancient India were so catholic 
in spirit and all embracing that if they are 
accepted sincerely, they can cover the entire 
needs of humanity, At the time when these 
were framed, no country in the world pro- 
duced better laws for womanhood, nor gave 
a higher status to woman in Society. 


_ GOVERNORS AND THEIR CHANGING ROLE IN 
CENTRE-STATE RELATIONS: 


P, M. SHARMA & M. P. SINGH 


The Conference of Governors which was 
neld on 13 and 14th December 1969, is a 
historic one in the Constitutional history of 
India. The tone of the discussion on the 
role of the Governors was set by the Presi- 
dent in his opening address. He said that 
in our Constitutional structure, a Governor 
functions free from political pressures or 
. party bias, His concern is always the good 
cf the people in his state. He is a sagacious 
councellor and advisor to the Ministry and 
a friend and mediator helping in the smooth 
working of the cabinet. Not only this, the 
Conference evolved, that the Governors are 
only creatures of the Constitution and not 
tae agents of the Centre, they could not 
function under any hard and fast rules. 
Therefore, no rigid line can be fixed for 
their political behaviour in tackling situa- 
tions in the States. They will themselves be 
the judge of the situations and work 
aecordingly. 

The Conference has recognised the 
right place of the Governors in the working 
of our Constitution in the present political 
context. One may see that the Governors 
were not given their right place in the work- 
ing of our Constitutions because before the 
fourth general elections the whole country 
wes governed by only one party, namely, 
the Congress, barring one or two isolated 


cases. Under the one party umbrella the 


ites’ 


Governor’s office became a ‘gift’ for defeated : 


with 
or for those whom the 


Congressmen or non-Congressmen 


Congress leanings 


Prime Minister wanted to oblige. This is the 


reason why this important office has been 
reduced to the position of ‘golden zero’. 
Some leading Congress Chief Ministers 
never bothered for Governor’s advice in all 
sorts of decisions because of their position 


in Congress organization and their direct 
relations with Prime Minister Nehru. 
` However, the fourth -general elections 


altered the whole political context, as the 
Congress was unable to return with a clear- 


cut majority in many states. So the 


crucial importance of the Governor’s role 


was been highlighted. 
In the new situation the office of the 
State Governors has become the focus of 


controversy. Itis being debated whether 
it is ornamental or purposeful. In the 
present political controversy, nobody can 


doubt that the Governor has a very important 
role to play at present and in future, not only 
as a vital link between the Centre and the 
State but also to ensure the political sta- 
bility in the State and the proper working of 
the Constitution as the days of one-party 
domination are over. The august office of 
the Governor is now acquiring new dimen- 
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sions and is becoming day by day more and 


more important in the midst of multi-party 
system. i 


A NOMINEE OF THE CENTRE- 


The framers of tbe Indian Constitution 
considered the office of the Governor a 
constitutional necessity in independent 
India, for its purposeful unity.. They 
discussed and examined the pros and cons 
of the frame work of this office. After long 
discussion and consideration of various 
viewpoints and ‘preposals they came to the 
conclusion that India was in earnest need of 
astrong Centre in the prevailing social, 
economic and political conditions. K. M. 
Munshi reminded the Constituent Assembly 
that “the strength, the power and the unity 
of public life which India has developed 
during last one hundred years is mainly due 
to centralized administration of the country. 
I would warn the members to remeniber that 
one supreme fact in Indian history is that 
glorious days of India were only the days 
whether under the Mauryas or the Moghals, 
when there was a strong central authority 
in the country, and the tragic days were 
those when the central authority was 
dismembered by the provinces trying to 
resist it, we do not want to repeat that 
fatal mistake”, 1 

The Constituent Assembly reached a 
unanimous decision that the Governor should 
be nominated by the President of India and 
should play the dual role as did the Gover- 
nors during British regime under the Act 
of 1935, because it would add to the harmony 
between Centre and States. A. K. Ayyar 
observed that “you will add a close link 
yetween the Centre and the provinces and 


a clash between the provinces and the Centrs 
will be avoided which will otherwise occa- 
Nehru‘ agreed with A. K. 
Ayyar that the prime necessity of the horr 


sionally result.”? 


was to avoid any separatist tendencies and 
the creation of groups etc. If we had an 
elected Governor that would, to some extert, 
encourage the separatist provincial tendency: 
more than otherwise. And an election by 
adult franchise ‘would mean expenditure of 
of energy, time and 
Alladi Krishna- 


swami’s view was that such a system would 


tremendous amount 


money of the nation.® 


- establish “a close link ,between the Centre 


and the province.”4 

With these ‘considerations, the” framers 
of the Constitution came to the conclusion 
that the nominated Governor is best 
suited to the needs of parliamentary 
democracy‘and incorporated the Articles 155. 
and 156 in the Indian Constitution. Article 


155 provides that the “Governor of a State 


shall be appointed by the President by 
warrant under his hand and seal”. By 
Article 156 the Governor shall hold office 
during; the pleasure‘!of:.the President and 
subject. to the. foregoing ‘provisions of this 
Article, a Governor shall hold office fcr a 
term of five years from the date on which he 
enters upon his office, ‘These provisions 
have made him a subordinate of the Central 
Cabinet and Prime Minister and he is bound 
to consult them and to take directions ‘rom 


-them for the proper working of the Constitu- 


tion. 


Governor AS A LEGISLATIVE Link 


Governor is having a dual capacity in 
Indian semi-federalism as the constitut.onal 


sears ll na) a's dyin en ne cmc 


Ose sae se carte 
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head of the State and the nominee of the 
Centre. The framers of the Constitution had 
made him a connecting rod between the 
Centre and the State. The Article 168 clearly 
indicates that he is a Constituent part of the 
the legislature even though he is not the 
member of it, and entrusted with certain 
functions—as to ensure the proper working 
of the legislature. 
his obligations are such that he can act safely 
at his own discretion as a representative of 


she Centre and custodian of the Constitution, 


The Constitution provides him very wide 
Dowers to reserve any bill passed by State 
-egislature for the 
resident. ® 


consideration of the 
this 
been given to him to prevent the unnecessary 
legislative conflict between the Centre and 


‘Obviously power has 


the State mainly in the field of concurrent 


lst. In spite of this, if any bill passed by 


State legislature which in the opinion of the 


Governor, was repugvant to any provisions of 
tae Constitution, for example violative of 
fandamental rights or directive principles of 
state policy or any act of Parliament or 
which 
interest of the people at large,’ could be 
reserved by the Governor. 


affected the Union’s policy of the 


send the 
message to the State legislature, with the 


Governor is authorized to 
consent of the Centre, and may nonplus the 
whole legislative programme of the State. He 
can refuse, even his assent to any: bill which 
is against the letter spirit of the 
Constitution. It clearly indicates his influence 


and 


over the legislature and makes him virtually 
z bridge between the Centre and the State. 
Now, let us see how far the Governor is 


And under Article 174 . 
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justified in reserving or not signing any bill 
for the consideration of the President, at his 
own discretion or on the advice of the 
Centre; against the wishes of his Council of 
Ministers. But there is no specific provision 


in the Constitution, making it binding on the ' 
` Governor to accept the advice of the Council 


of Ministers. The Constitution has em- 
powered him to reserve any bill concerning 
ownership, transfer 


property or estate® 
of taxation on water or 


and acquisition of 


electricity." 

So he is within his constitutional powers 
in reserving any bill of which constitutional 
validity is doubtful. But, according to par- 
liamentary conventions, he should not reserve 
any bill on his initiative morally. Durga Das 
Basu has correctly analysed this issue by 
averring that “the Governor may, in particu- 
lar situations, be justified in acting without 


ministerial advice, if he considers that the bill 
in question would affect the powers of 


the Union or con‘ravene any of the provi- 


sions of the Constitution even though his 
ministry may be of different opinion.”® 

In the present period of Coalition govern- 
ments with changing phases of politics, 


Governor will exercise profound influence 
over both the governments. Dr. P. Singh 


“Thus keeping in 
factors of the inter-rtate 
faction-ridden state politics, 

ministries and dissidention in the 

States, the- Governor’s power to reserve a 

bill for the consideration of the President 


may serve very useful purpose in regulating 
and controlling State legislators.”® 


Besides this, Article 213 (1) provides 


that the Governor can promulgate ordinances 
to meet out the exigencies of the situations. 


rightly remarks ? 
view the 
rivalaries, 


unstable 


But the promulgation of ordinances can be 


and again in respect 
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made only when the State legislature is not 
in session and it also requires the previous 
permission of the President of India relating 
to following subjects—acquisition of 


property,!° the power of the High Court,! a` 


matter of concurrent list, if there is likeli- 
hood of a conflict with the Union law 
and imposition of restrictions on the freedom 
of trade and commerce!’ Every year 
more than a hundred state bills are reserved 
by the Governors for the- President’s 
approval. For instance, in 1963 the Presi- 
dent gave assent to 151 state bills and gave 
prior sanction to 18 state ordinances. 

Again, the practice of sending reports 
about the condition of the State fortnightly 
‘to the President, independently or in cosul- 
tation of his Council of Ministers, make a 
Governor a virtual link between the Centre 
and the State. In the opinion of M. V. 
Pylee, “He is the link that fastens the federal 
state, chain and channel which regulates the 
union state relationship.”® 


QOVERNOR AS AN AGENT 


Governor in Indian Constitution, is a 
constitutional head of the State administra- 
tion, but he has to discharge certain obliga- 
tions as an agent of the Union or at his owa 
discretion. Some people take the narrow 
interpretation of Article 163 that he is 
bound to act under the advice of his minis- 
ters. But the obvious answer is in the 
negative. It is au obligation of the Governor 
to see that the functions of the States must 
be in unison with those of the 
Government. 

Article 256 lays down tnat the- executive 
power of every State shall be exercised in 
accordance with the laws passed by the 


Union 
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Parliament or any existing law of the Unicn 
Government in the State. And Article 2&7 
says that the executive powerof every Staze 
should be exercised in compliance of tke 
executive of the Union, Even in both the 
eases Union Cabinet .is empowered to give 
such directions to a state as are 
necessary in this connection. Along with 
these provisions under Article 356 of the 
Constitution, the Governor of a state may 
report to the President that a situation 
has arisen in which the government of the 
State cannot be carried in accordance wi:h 
the provisions of the Constitution. And when 
President’s rule is established in case of any 
emergency in a state the the Governor 
becomes the real master of the whole admin‘s- 
tration as an agent of the Union Government 
to exercise legislative, executive and financial 
powers given by the’ Central Government 
under Artical 365. Practically, these provi- 
sions make him the real agent-administrator 
of the Union in the State. 

In spite of these constitutional provisions. 
the Defence of India Act 1962 provides . 
“The Central Government may, by notifica- 
tation in the official gazette, make such ru eo 
as appear to it’ necessary or expedient for 
securing the defence of India and civi: 
defence, the public safety, the maintenarcc 
of public order or the efficlent conduct o: 
military operations, or for maintaining 
supplies and services essential to the life of 
the community.’é The constitution 
does provide specifically any čis- 
cretionary power to the Governor for <he 
implementation of these directions or rules 
but on the other hand, itis his moral duty to 
exercise his discretionary power, if the state 
executive is not willing to implement tkese 


not 
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directiotig in right perspective. Before any 
step is taken by the centre in this direction, 
the Governor would try to mediate between 
both the parties to solve the tangle; if he 
fails in his effort to achieve the settlement 
‘then in the end he will act according to the 
wishes of the Union Government. 

In the present political context itis often 
very likely, that there might be a clash 
between the Congress Government at the 

- Centre and ‘non-Congress governments in 
_nfany states regarding functions entrusted by 
«the constitution at large and particularly by 
‘the Articles 258 (1) and 258(A). The ex- 
‘Chief Minister of Kerala and Deputy Chief 
‘Minister of Bengal had already declared that 


‘they would violate the constitution of India’ 


‘from withia and demanded the revisal of 
Centre-State relations to achieve greater 
autonomy for the States. In such a conflict 
the Governor may play the role of a negotia- 
tor because state executives know ~ that 
through him they can have more funds and 
help from the Union Government and Centre 
may respect the suggestions made by its own 

` representative. For example, Shri Prakash 

Chief Ministers or 
ministers go up to the Centre and make their 
demand, pitching them as high as they can, 

the Centre is rightly inclined to tell them that 
they have the whole country to look after, 

and .cannot pay more attention than is 
possible to the needs of any particular state, 

‘when, however, their own representative, in 

the form of the Governor, writes on parti- 

cular urgent and pressing matters on behalf 
of the State, they have to listen and they 
do.” 

Virtually, India isa Union af States 
within the framework ofa federation. The 


says, “when other 


by him in the case of Nanavati in exercisin 
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Constitution provides uniformity in baric 
Planning has brought this 
uniformity in more concrete and perfect form 
even beyond the letter of the Constitution. 
K. Santhanam observed: “Planning lias 
superseded the federalism and our country 
is working as aunitary system in many 
respects. - Tirlok Singh comments on 
the same lines that the “Planning Commission 
has noted that the National planning widens 
the role of the Centre and tends to reduce 
the distinction between centre and staté 
responsibilities.”?° , This uniformity 
devolves more heavy responsibilities on the 
shoulders of the Governor, to achieve the 
objectives of planning within the State or, at 
large, of the nation. 

Even in the judicial field, the Governor 
generally acts as a titular head of the parlia- 


matters.15 


mentary system of Government but in parti- 
cular cases, he is guided by the Central 
Government, Late Prime Minister Nehru 
disclosed on March I4, 1960 in the Lok Sabha 
that the Governor of Bombay was advised, 











his judicial powers,” 

The annual Conference of Governors hel 
in the Capital to assess the activities of th 
States also provides the guideline t 
implement the common programme adopte 
by the conference for the future. Now iti 
evidently clear that the Governor is the “ear 
and eyes” and the “watch-dog” of th 
Centre.” 


CONCLUSION 


With the growing separatist tendencie 
different ideologies not only based o 
political and economic consideratione b 
also on the basis of regionalism and religio 
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ind the developing multi-party system have 
sreated a situation in our country which 
leserves careful attention 
save our 
langers 


in order to 
nation from the possible 
and difficulties ahead, We 
aave modelled our Constitution on British 
aws and customs, but we have neither deve- 
loped the bi-party system which is one of 
the ‘basic requirements for the successful 
working of parliamentary democracy, nor 
haye we the unitary form of government to 
zurb the tendencies of separatism, regiona- 
lism, etc, So these disturbing political 
trends may convince the people at large that 
the parliamentary form of government is 
not suited to Indian conditions. J, R. D. 
Tata, one of the most prominent industria- 
lists of India, pleads “for the revision of the 
Constitution so as to ensure stability on the 
one hand and expert management of affairs 
on the other”, 


If we want to achieve stability and uni- 
formity out of present diversities, then we 


should try to do so through the office of the . 


Governor. Shri Prakash writes: “To my 
mind, it is clear that the only official emblem 
to-day of the unity of the country is the 
Governor. I nave a feeling that even the 
President is not.” Shri V. V. Giri said 
that “a Governor generally being an out- 
sider to the State with fairly rich adminis- 
trative and political ‘experience could give 
suggestions and advice which would be a 
kind of compromise of the various view- 
oints and provide a solution to many knotty 
ssues”.24 In this way the Governor is the 
oordinator of economic, legislative and 
dministrative policies of the State as well 
s of the Union Government. 


But the Congress has set the political 
8 


pattern of this office, in which the Governor 
is merely a figure-head. He was guided by 
the Central Government in the exercise of 
his powers before and after the fourth 
general elections or by the Chief Ministers 
of the. States. In the year 1952, the 
Governor in making the Ministry of Orissa 
had solely acted in favour of the Congress 
and was guided by the Central leaders of the 
It is reported that when the 
Governor Dharam Vir of Bengal was in Delhi 
in coanection with Governors’ Conference on 
November 10 and 11, he consulted the 
Central authorities 


same party. 


regarding the future 
course of action. Again, the Governors o 
U. P, Bihar and Rajasthan acted on the 
same lines. It is very difficult to change 
this pattern, but the natural outcome of 
emerging events in political field may alter 
the whole position. 


According to present needs, the Gover- 
nor should be given adequate real powers 
by amending the Constitution or by develop- 
healthy And hia 
appointment should not be made on political 
considerations but on a basis of merit, 
integrity, ability and administrative experi- 
ence. With these virtues 
personality, a Governor will play a positive 


ing the conventions. 


and a dynamic 


role as a friend, philosopher and guide of the 
States and act independently to become tho 
real -source of uniformity throughou: 
the country and decisively determine the 
Centre-State relations in the right perspec- 
tive. As K. M. Munshi put it, the Gover- 
nor “is the watch-dog of the Constitutiona. 
propriety and the link which binds the 
State te the Centre, thus 


unity of India”. *° 


securing the 
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(Peya) in silver bowls, all kinds of fruits o 
sweetmeats on leaves. The meat preparation 
known as ‘parisuska’ and ‘pradigdha, ‘mamsa 
should be served on golden plates; flui 
essences and meat juices in silver bowl 


and cool boiled milk in copper vessels. othe 
drinks, wines and cordials should be give 
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in earthern pots; ‘Ragasadava’ and 
‘Sattakaa’ in cool pure glass bowls or in 
vessels made of crystal and ‘Vaidurya’ gems}, 

So in the above rules we find golden 
plates for meat preparations and vessels made 
‘of crystal or vaidurya gems for drinks, In 
Caraka Samhita it is prescribed that drinking 
vessels should be made of gold and silver set 
with jewels, and gems and should be 
beautiful and attractive in appearance’, 

The medical recommendation for golden 
and jewelled utensils for eating and drinking 
Isads one to an investigation about ‘the actual 
practice of the ancient Indians in using 
golden and jewelled vessels. The data 
provided by the accounts of the foreign 
travellers, the Dharmasastric rules and 
literary sources from Vedic times uptil the 
last phase of Hindu India, prove the fact 
that golden and jewelled eating and drinking 
vessels were used in ancient times. 

Megasthenes tells us that Indians ‘ ate 
their food from golden bowls®. We get the 
same information from other Greek sources. 
Thus Strabo as well as Appolonius tell us 
about the golden vessels of the Indians4 
and we are also teld about wine cups of 
India made of precious stones which were 
Probably those 
were goblets made of crystal Vaidurya gems 
as prescribed by Susruta. We shall notice 
the use of crystal wine cups by ancient 
Indians in course of this article. If we 
examine the accounts of Hsuan Tsang another 


used ,at royal banquets®. 


foreign traveller, who visited India several 
centuries ‘later than the Greeks, we shall find 
that he tells us in narrating the rules’ and 
regulations relating to meals in India that 
Indians used vessels of golds, 

So far as the data found in the Dharma- 


sastras are concerned we find in Manu as well 
as Yajnavalkya references to the use of 
golden vessels’. In both 
Yajnavalkya, golden vessels are mentioned 
along with vessels made of copper brass, tin, 
iron etc., in connection with the rules for 
purifying those vessels. Thus Manu says 
that a golden vessel, which shows no stain, 
becomes pure with water alone:::- + copper, 


Manu ard 


iron, brass, pewter, tin and lead ¿must de 
cleansed, ( as may be suitable for each parti- 
eular case ) by alkaline substances acids or 
water’, 

According to Veda-vyasa, a vessel from 
which to eat, may be of gold, silver, coprer, 
or lotus or palasa leaves®. Vrddha Harita 
prescribes that the plates may be of gold, 
silver, or bronze or any leaf allowed by ithe 
Sastras?°, 


A survey of the literary sources wil 
again provide us with references in support 
of the fact that ancient Indians used gold 
and jewelled eating and drinking vessels. 
The Vedic Aryans used cups of gold, as -t i 
pointed out by a scholar on the subject". 
In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad we finc 
reference to golden cups’. In the Viray: 
texts we find costly utensils like bowls ot 
various kinds made of beryl, crystal, golc, 
silver etc aud some of them were painted cr 
set with jewels. 
bowls were made of gold or silver. It s 


Even circular suppor:s cf 


wortk-noting that most of those utensils were 
used by the monks,though some of those weze 
forbidden by the Buddha. 


inferred with good amount of certainty tkat 


And so it can 5e 


they were used by the middle class people’, 
The Cullu-vagga refers to golden eating 
utensils. In the Jataka literature we fnd 
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references to golden plates In the 
Ramayana in the descripition of a feast 
given in honour of ‘Bharata by the sage 
Bharadvaja, the various items are kept in 
golden vassels and numerous golden bowls 
are, kept for Bharata.and his retinue!é, 
Again in the description of Ravana’s banquet 
hall in the Ramayana we notice golden, 
erystal and jewelled wine goblets and vases 


‘set with gems’”. In a work on early medie- 


val age, we notice reference to jewelled 
drinking vessels as found in Upamitibhava- 
prapancakatha®. In the Kathasaritsagara, a 
work of the 11th century A.D., we find 
golden dishes for food?®, anc jewelled, golden 
and crystal goblets for drinks. Thus we 
find king Udayana enjoying wine along with 
his queens, brought to him in vessels of 
gold*, Crystal goblets are mentioned in the 
same context”. In the description of a 
banquet’ we find goblets made of various 
jewels”. In Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamanjari, 
a work of the same period, we find jewelled 
vessels for drinking wine”. 

So the medical recommendation for golden 
eating vessels and jewelled and crystal wine 
goblets, was followed in practice by ancient 


Indians. Though it was sign of prosperity 


and luxury to eat and drink from golden and ` 


jewelled vassels, we notice its support in 
medical literature as well as in the Dharma- 
sastras, as pointed out above. 


1. graam Karsnayase deyam, peya deya 
tu rajate 449 Phalani Sarvabhaksyamsea 
Pradadyatvaidalesu tu Parisuskapradigdha- 
ni Sauvarnesu Prakalpayet—450 Pradravani 
rasamscaiva rajatesupaharayet +451. ---452 
Kacasphatikapatresu Sitalesu Subhesu 
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IN SACRED MEMORY 


SITA DEVI 
(10) 


I have been digressing a bit. Getting 
to know him had given us a feeling of 
achievement, but what about nis feelings ? 
How could he tolerate our persistent 
demands ? Didn’t he ever feel tired or 
irritated ? But, truly, he didn’t~although, 
for many today, this fact may seem unbeliey- 
able, Providence had built him with the 
strength and proportions of a superman — 
abundant was his wealth, but also astounding 
was his capacity to give. His pleasure was 
in giving away so much of himself. 

About this time Mr. Andrews wrote a 
letter to father, the last two lines of which I 
am tempted to quote here. He wrote, “Gurudev 
spoke so happily of your visit here with 
your daughters. He enjoyed it very much.” 
We donot know what made him so happy. 
Except for afew hours’ sleep and a brief 
respite for his meals and bath, he had his 
guests gathered around him all the time, 
No one spoke mach, he had todo all the 
talking. But he enjoyed all this. He loved 
playing with young and immature minds. 
Our speechless, undemonstrative love and 
devotion never escaped his deep insight. 
His sincere admirers, therefore, had always 
received his affection. He had such a pro- 
found love for all, that it was difficult for 
him to ignore or distrust any one, 


That yerr (1917) the Poet’s birthday ` 
was celebrated in Santiniketan. Many (had) 
visited the ashram, not excluding us. As 
far as I remember, my parents and all my 
brothers and sisters had gone there that yar. 
The train was uncomfortably crowded, as 
usual, but the joy ofa trip to Santiniketan 
made us ignore all that. Sukumar babu and 
his wife were with us, and we also spotted 
Rathibabu and Pratima Devi in the train. 
The ladies’ compartment was awfully 
crowded, so we shifted over to a general 
compartment, at a wayside station. There 
we, at least, had breathing space, An crgy 
of eating and buying food began at Burdwar. 
junction, as usual ! 


Dwipu babu’s horse-drawn coach and s 
tiny bus were awaiting us at Bolepur Station. 
A wooden cot was placed inside the bus for 
the half-a-dozen ladies. A couple of gentle- 
men also travelled with us. The coack 
earried most of the others, while a few 
walked all the way. Ridiag the bus was 
not much help, as it just stopped moving 
after about a mile. The ladies, thereforo 
climbed on to the horse-carraige. It took 
us straight to Rabindranath’s residence anc 
he himself was the first to welcome us. 
The poet had nothing to worry about, this 


time, as Nepalbabu and his group of boys 
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were already there to take care of us. He 
touched his feet and greeted a few others 
before settling down again in Santiniketan 
Bhavan. We rested our tired, aching limbs 
and waited for our luggage that took some- 
time coming.’ A slow bullock cart brought 
them in, at last. After a bath and light 
refreshments, we went out for a walk. 
Hearing of Santoshbabu’s illness, we set out 
towards his house. We met Meera Devi, 
Kamala Devi, Dinubabu and many others 
After a while at 
Santosh babu’s, we rose to leave as the 
sky was now dark with clouds. 
Nearing the poets house, we noticed him on 
the terrace, sitting with my father. There 
was araised cement’ platform on the open 
Feld, facing this house, where we sat down 
to chat. Buta severe headache—an after 
effect of the train journey—forced me to 
come-back alone. 


on the way. sitting 


I lay down on a string 
bed in our verandah, trying to. sleep off the 
headache. Meera Devi and my companions 
rushed back soon after, and they all got 
busy looking after me. The poet had sent 
them back, hearing of my illness. Embarra- 
ssed, I sat up. I did not wish to make 


myself conspicuous and I was already feeling 


much better. ` 


We were getting ready to go out again 
when asmall boy rushed in to inform us 
that a ‘ Bangaal Sabha’ was being organised 
and we had been invited. We followed 
him eagerly, as we had heard about this 
gathering but had never attended its sessions. 
There were several invitees and the poet 
himself was going to be there, We met 
them all on they way. The poet was the 
first to ask me about my headache, and then 
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he said, “well then! let’s go to the ‘Bangaal 
Sabha’—the East Bengali dialect may lesson 
your misery.” 


It was an open-air meeting. The women 
and some honoured guests were to sit on a 
wooden bench, while the boys sat waiting on 
cotton rugs spread on the grass, Sukumar- 
babu was elected president, unanimously. 
Rabindranath’s suggestion was that his wife 
Srimati Suprava should be presiding, as 
Sukumarbabu had lost much of his Hast Ben- 
gali ways by being a Calcuttan since his 
infancy, As Suprava was not willing to accept 
the honour, Sukumarbabu’s position 
secure. The proceedings did not take too 
long atime. A short story, an advertisement 


and a report were read out, in perfect East ` 


was 


Bengali. Two songs were sung, one in the 
usual way avd the other in East ‘Bengali !, 
Many stood upto speak but had nothing much 
to say except, “I have very little to say.” I 
remember two of the speakers, Sri Sudha- 
kanta Roychowdhury and Sri Nagendranath 
Ganguly. Charuchandra Bandopadhyay ‘was 
present—so, he also hadto speak a Madlah 
dialect, used by his mother’s family. The 
president now requested the poet to speak a : 
few words in his mother’s Hast Bengali 
tongue. Rabindranath declined, saying that 
his limited knowledge of Khulna Bengali 
would not allow him to give a speech. The 
only two words he knew were ‘Kulir ombol” 
and Mugir Dal’. Finally, the president gave 
a painfutly correct speeeh which was not 
exactly East Bengali. 


After the meeting we returned to Santini- 
ketan Bhavan and relaxed on the terrace. 
Soon after the poet arrived. He asked me 
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whether the Bangaal Sabha had done any- 
thing to relieve my headache. He spoke for 
us a few words in the Birbhum dialect. He 
asked niy mother to speak in her Bankura 
tongue but her extreme shyness prevented 
her from doing so. We wished to hear him 
read his recent essay ‘What is Art? He 
agreed, but somehow our attention got divert- 
ed. We listened to other discussions and 
Srimati Suprava—being herself a good singer 
—demanded new songs to be.sung by the 
poet. Meanwhile, the boys were bringing our 
evening meal inside. Meera Devis tiny 
daughter insisted on supervising the affair. 
As we could not sit down to eat right then, 
our little hostess had to be persuaded to 
Rabindranath sat by, while 
his guests finished their dinner. This time 
fish was being served, I noticed. The poet 
stayed on after dinner, for a while, discussing 
European polities with my father. 


return home. 


We woke up early in the morning, listen- 
ing to hymns sung by the boys. The song 
that they sang most often, in the morning, 
was ‘Amarey ditomar hatey, nuton koray 
nuton pratay. We got up to freshen ourselves 
and go for a walk down the red-brown dust 
road. We could not go too far, as we knew 
that w2 would be called back for breakfast. 
The boys were already there, without food, 
when we returned. After the meal we went 
to Kamala Devi’s house, where we saw the 
gentlemen taking their tea. Dinubabu always 
kept an open-house for a jam session of tea- 
drinking, singing and talking. The open 
verandah was always full of people and the 
Rabindranath stood 
by the verandah, talking to some guests. We 
went inside to visit Pratima Devi, who had 


session went on and on. 
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been suddenly taken ill. We were told later 
that the poet was going to Santiniketan 
Bhavan to teach the girls some new songs. 
We rushed out immediately and soon spotted 
at a distance, the poet walking towards the 
house. But even at a brisk pace we cculd 
not catch up with him. Some of the gentle- 
men guests also camealong. When we reached 
the place, we saw the poet looking through 
the morning mail in the middle room, up- 
stairs. Seeing us he said, “So, you did come, 
after all! I thought you might not, and that 
would give mean excuse to escape and say, 
‘I kept my word’!” The singing les3ons 
began, but there were too many listeners, and 
therefore teaching suffered. We managed to 
hear quite a number of new compositions. He 
read out his new essay, “The Nation” after- 
wards. Later a diseussion ensued, where 
there was talk about the national reaczions 
to the future publication of the essay. The 
session drew toa close and we went home 
for our baths. There were only two bath- 
rooms for the numerous guests—so we took 
our time. There was a general holiday mood, 
away from Calcutta, and a certain degree of 
indolence was permissible. After a length 
of time, all freshened up, we reached Meera 
Devi’s place.’ There was a row of mud huts 
by the Dehali building, where some professors 
had their living quarters. Lunch was served 
for us in the cool, front porch before these 
rooms. This was where we first met Sukeshi 
She served food to us with great care 
and attention. Later weivisited Pratima Devi. 
who was feeling much better. The stage- 
effects for the next day’s play, ‘Achalsytan, 
were strewn all around the house. The poes 
came in to discuss the arrangements with 
Dinubabu, Should he wear an ochre turban 


Devi. 
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or remain bare-headed—was his question. 
Dinubabu did not express any opinion, so 
Rabindranath asked for Kamala Devi’s view- 
point before he left. We met him once again 
when we were returning. He promised to 
teach Suprava some songs and asked her to 
meet him after lunch. We thought that giving 
an after luneh song lesson would be a physi- 
cal strain for the poet. But the poet said, 
“What I eat does not take too much space. 
within my stomach. Do come, whenever you 
feel like if, Ido not need to rest at all.” 
He went upstairs after this, and we returned 
for our mid-day siesta. — i 
Our lessons began at three in the after- 
noon and we learnt and heard many songs. 
During intervals, Rabindranath discussed 
details about the next day’s play with one of 
ihe professors. He was told that the mother 
of one of the boys had come to see him. 
“Would she be willing to come before mep” 
ke asked. We wondered how any one could 
be unwilling to come near him, when for 
most people that would be such an achieve- 
ment! Our lessons being over, we went 
back to get ready for our evening walk. Now 
Santoshbabu came to inform us that Gurudev 
was coming back here to read out his English 
translation of “Prakitir Pratisodh”. In those 
dzys, the’ upstairs’ room in Santiniketan 
Ehavan was the largest in the ashram. All 
indoor meetings were, therefore, held in this 
recom. We hurriedly removed our beddings 
and boxes from there and tidied it up a bit. 
Almost immediately afterwards, the poet 
arrived and-sat down to wait for the listeners. 
Soon three unknown ladies entered the room. 
One of the veiled ladies knelt down by the 
deor-and greeted the poet with a ‘pranam’. 
Rabindranath got up to welcome them in. We 
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found out that the same lady was the boys 


Many 
than the 
came of 
visitors. 


mother. Then the reading began. 
liked the: English rendering better 
original Bengali play. Now news 
the arrival of a new batch of lady 
Rabindranath got up to leave—the meeting 
was: over—abruptly.. As he left, he turned 
to us saying, “Please take care of the new 
arrivals. After they have had some food 
and rest, bring them to Benu-Kunja,: We shall 


read ‘Bisarjan’ there”. As the poet left, we . 
saw the bullock-drawn bus coming towards 


the house. 


“There were several Some 
were taken to Neechu, Bangla, as there was 
no ‘more room here. We looked after the 
guests, according to the poet’s wishes, and 


then took them all for a walk. For many of 


guests. 


‘them, this was a first visit, consequently the 


walk took longer than expected, we did not 


wish to miss the play-reading, so we almost . 


dragged the reluctant visitors to the room. 
The poet was already there and the audience 
had a large number of” Calcutta visitors. 
Rabicdranath read out the English version 
of his ‘Bisarjan.’ After the reading the poet 
smiled and asked the front row, “Well! 
How did you like it’? Before 
could answer, he turned towards my father 
and said, “these people had decided even 
before listening to it, that it would definitely 
be much worse than the original.” Many 
of the guests then humbly acknowledged 
their mistake, We went out for a walk 
afterwards. 


anyone 


Sri Gurusaday Dutt and his wife were 
going to visit the ashram that day. Kamala 
Devi and some others were waiting to receive 
them, near the raised platform facing the 


he sn gue ee 
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poets’ house. The poet himself sat on the 
open terrace by his room, We took a long 
walk down the red dust road, singing the 
freshly learnt songs. 

We were told that a Sanskrit drama was 
to be staged that night. We hurried back 
to the ashram and saw that Gurusaday and 
Sarojnalini Dutt had already arrived. 

The play was to have been an open-air 
performance, but a clouding sky changed the 
arrangements, and it was staged in Natya- 
ghar. The third aet from the play ‘Beni 
Samhar’ was put up. Sri Bidhu Sekhar 
Shastri explained the story in Bengali, before 
the actual The students, 
particularly the junior section, or the Shishu 
Bibhag, cheered all through, with lusty 
shouts of “Sadhu! Sadhu”! The role of the 
Sutradhar was 
Bhimrao Shastri. He sang a Sanskrit hymn 
and left the stage after scattering flowers 
all around, ‘The real play did not take 


performance. 


AnminnansamnennnntasnnnasminniWaennnannanannnnmannas nnn aneneen nee naaa n aaa nae 


(Translated by Sm 


played by Sangeetacharya 
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much time, so the audience requested 

Sukumar babu to read out his skit named 

‘Shabda Kalpa Drum’. There were many 

amusing songs, but the singers seemed to 

sing rather timidly. 

After the play we returned for dinner. 
Ours was a big group this time and the poet 
had noticed this. When we were walking 
home to bed, he told us, “you are quitea 
crowd—be careful, don’t start a fight,” 
we slept comfortably on the open terrace 
that night, and did not get a chance to fight. 

_ The morning hymns woke us up. We 
could hear, “Amar mukher kotha tomar ram 
diye dao dhuye. Before the others 
awoke, we had a wash and walked out. 
Coming “near the poet's house, we saw him 
sitting in prayer on the terrace. When we 
returned from our walk, he was no more 
there. That day was his birthday, the boys 
were busy decorating the mango-grove, 
with leaves flowers and A[pona. 


. SHYAMASRI LAL) | 
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i Vegetarian Food in Holland 


P. N. Agarwal. of Allahabad, writing in 
The Netherlands, a monthly journal published 
by the Royal Netherlands Embassy in Delhi 
tells a very interesting story of a vegetarian’s 
experience in Holland. We reproduce it 
below, 

Strict vegetarian food without eggs, fish or 
meat is no problem in Holland. But one has 
co instruct the waiter carefully when ordering 


a vegetarian meal since in several European - 


countries eggs or fish both are considered as 
part of a vegetarian diet. And the vegetarian 
movement almost everywhere in Europe con- 
siders lifeless eggs as a natural part of it. 
The waiter will not dare to question you, but 
Dutch friends if present in your party, will 
with their traditional curiosity and usual 
cheerful way of life ask whether you take milk 
butter or cheese. Some waiters take that 
initiative themselves but you’d better instruct 
them straightaway. The result will be choi- 
cest vegetarian dishes peculiar to Dutch life 
and not known to us. Taste for yourself ! 
Holland is well known for its dairy and 
agricultural products and some people, while 
taking a' view of this little but wonderful 
country, forget that its industrial development 
is by. no means less. In fact, both of these 
made the Netherlands, which means Land 
Below Sea-level for a very good part of this 
country has been taken over from the sea, 
after a really hard and tough battle with it 
during the last centuries. And the fight with 
the sea still continues...It is a. unique sight 
and a most thrilling experience to see Dutch- 
men fighting with the mighty sea to reclaim 
land from it by pushing its waves back. And 
to drive on the roads in these areas. And to 
live and to eat several feet below sea-level. 


gts, 

Ea 
2 
This depth differs in different parts of the 
country. ' 

Love for flowers and vegetables is very 
much marked in the life of the Dutch people 
and an Indian visitor will be surprised to find 
flowers everywhere, particularly the 
countryside or in residential areas where 
every house is surrounded with flowering 
shrubs and trees and where the house within 
is decorated with flowers. 

Returning to my subject, the patato is an 
important vegetable in this country; -as a 
matter of fact, it is not considered a vegetable 
at all. And numerous are the preparations 
made from it. Our Indian housewives may 
be surprised to find several new appetising 
dishes. Fruit juices, canned fruits as well as 
fresh ones are found in abundance all the year 
round and in a far greater variety than in 
India. Even in out-of-the-way villages or 
places vegetarian dishes are not difficult to 
get. The Dutchmen themselves are also very 
fond of them. Early in springtime when 
Dutch fresh fruits are not available, you'll 
find fruit in good quantities as 
imported from all over the world. Dutch 
bread and butter with fresh orange juice, with 
slices of different types of canned fruit, with 
coffee or tea, used to make a delicious 
appetising breakfast for me, often served by 
a Dutch or Finnish girl (Holland has plenty 
of foreign workers), of course English- 
speaking. 


in 


Lunches and dinners and often afternoon 
tea (as such not known in Holland), I often 
used to have outside my hotel’s restaurant in 
areas where I happened to be about at that 
time of the day. Smiling on my repetition 
of the above-mentioned phrase to the waiters, 
they often suggested some other good dishes 
for me. By that time it had become a habit 


they are / 
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already to add “Cheese butter and milk 
products no objection”. This enabled me to 
taste Dutch curd, which I soon took with 
every meal. Fruit compote made from 
defferent fresh or canned fruits was my 
favourite and on the whole I never had any 
difficulty in getting that during my stay. 
Milk at bed-time was also most delicious and 
I enjoyed drinking lukewarm milk with a little 
bit of sugar in it, 

But a surprise, and I must say a disapoint- 
ing one, I met at the KLM-plane. Asa 
matter offact, although before boarding the 
plane I was told that a vegetarian meal 
would be available on board, yet it was not. 
What ever the explanation is for that I don’t 
know, but in this respect KLM proved careless 
in sharp contrast with my experiences with 
many other airlines. 


But in spite of this unpleasant experience 
I had a very good time in Holland and strict 
vegetarian food was no problem. Other 
Indian visitors can and should be extra emph- 
atic in stressing their point of view to get a 
proper full vegetarian meal (in particular with 
‘KLM). But I am sure that they will return 
with most bewildering impressions and 
experiences, all of which will make them a true 
friend and admirer of Holland for all times 


to come ! 
Filth Control 


Human beings by their developing indus- 
trial civilisation and modern way of living, 
are creating problems as fast as they are being 
solved by the growth of new discoveries and 
inventions. The latest danger on the horizon 
of life is air and water pollution and filling 
up the surface ofthe earth with industrial 
waste and the refuse heaps created by men 
who throw away empty cans, cartons, bottles, 
old news paper, packings, rusty nails, bits 
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of wire, tinsel and a million other things. 
The New Statesman says : 

“It is no good telling car-owners that they 
have made a mistake, that they would really 
be happier without the individual mobility 
which a car gives them, The more people 
have cars, the less worth having each car 
is; and the more polluted the air, the more 
crowded the roads, the less pleasing the cities. 

Developing the theme the same journal 
expounds socialist ideals ofthe truly useful 
conserving and progressive variety : 


“A socialist society should use its resources 
properly: it should produce wealth, use energy 
keep moving. It should also observe 
standards of excellence: not just free schools, 
not just high productivity but production of 
things that people need, And it should do 
its best to ensure that these things are fairly 
distributed...these principles apply just as 
urgently to the buildings we work or live in 
(or look at ), to the land scape we see from 
a train or bus, to the air we breathe.” 


In other words it isa paramount socia- 
list objective to make the world a bezter 
place to live in; a cleaner, safer, healthier and 
more comfortable place; but to assure to 
posterity that the world shall continue to be 
a good place for human beings to live in. 


Those human societies which have no 


` faith in common ownership of the means of 


production and lay greater stresson indivi- 
dual rights, have also avery great desire 
to drink and breathe clean water and air. 
Sweden perhaps has better arrangements for 
keeping its land, water. and air regions <ree 
from noxious contents and for the introduction 
of sound health rules, than most socialist 
countries of the world. There is a strong 
move in that country now to control the use 
of pesticides. The poisons used for these insect 
and vermin killers eventually get into human 
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food through birds, fish, cattle, sheep, 
v2getables, fruits etc. etc. 

We have said before this that, we light 
too many fires for cooking in India. Greater 
use of electricity can prevent this. The 
generation of power by using the energy of 
flowing. water, tides and air currents ‘can 
further reduce the burning of coal and oil 
and thus check air pollution. 

Possibility of a Sino—Soviet War _ 

The Guardian Weekly says: “For the new 
year and the new decade, one threat which 
sands out is that of a nuclear war between 
the Soviet Union and China. The Western 
nations cannot draw comfort from the pros- 
pect of such a war. To connive at a nuclear 
holocaust because it happens in Asia would 
bz the depth of political immorality; it would 
dastroy the moral credibility of any statesman 
who did so. And once the prevailing taboo 
oa the use of nuclear weapons was broken it 
would be harder to restore elsewhere. The 
nuclear fallout from such a war would 
threaten huge areas of Asia with destruction. 
The political fallout would be greater, and 
even less calculable. If the Russians should 
win, the West would eventually be confronted 
with’ a monolith more ~- powerful 
threatening than before. 
“That the Russians and Chinese contemplate 
war is less fantastic and less irrational than 
it seems. Ideological and personal differe- 
nres between Peking and the Kremlin are 
not as important as the economic and demo- 
‘graphic pressures that threaten to drive the 
Chinese northwards into the empty spaces of 
Soviet Central Asia. Onthe Russian side 
there is the calculation that in nuclear terms 
China is still weak and the consequent 
temptation to launch a preemptive strike. And 
uader the rational arguments lie deeper 
passions, generated by racial feelings and 
centuries of conflict and demonstrated by the 


and more 
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manner in which recent border clashes have 
produced more heat than light, even among 
otherwise ‘liberal’ Soviet intellectuals. 
Emotional antipathy as deep as this can be 
more decisive in generating war than rational 
arguments.” 


Israeli Air Raids Increasing 


Guardian Weekly Publishes the following : 

“They say they won the War: ` They 
didn’t they can’t and they won't.” Thus one 
of President Nasser’s advisers, talking in Cairo 
a couple of weeks ago. The Israelis, he 
said, could not cross the Suez Canal in 1967. 
Nor, in his view, could they cross it now. 
They controlled the air over the Canal and 
they could make hit and run raids almost 
anywhere in Egypt....But in the time, even 
if it was a long time, the Arab armies would 
be ready to hit back. 

That was his theme. Is it sound ?...General 
Dayan plainly intends to prevent Egypt from 
ever recovering. Spectacular exploits by 
his air force and: Israeli commandos are 
used to upset and demoralise the Egyptians, 
and to show the Russians that supplying 
advanced equipment isa waste. Within the 
past few days Israeli air attacks have struck 
Egyptian military camps within 20 miles of 
Cairo, as well as a supply centre close to the 
steel works at Helwan.... 

To return to the Presidential adviser. 
“We know it will be along struggle,” he 
said, “We are ready for that.” 


North Vietnam Increasing Forces 


Ian Wright writing for the Guardian Weekly 
from Saigon says “There are now six times the 
number of North Vietnamese soldiers in the 
Mekong Delta than there were last May, and 
according to official American sources, the 
build up is still going on. It used to be said 
that in the Delta the Communists wanted 
parity with the Government regular troops 
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ı ARVN); now it is believed they are. 
aiming for numerical superiority.” 

There are various interpretations of all 
\these movements and of improvements made 
in the air defence of the lines of communica- 
tions leading from North to South Vietnam. 
One is that the North Vietnamese soilders 
are infiltrating and filling the ranks of the 
Vietcong. ` Another is that there are plans of 
large scale operations in the near future. Of 
course nobody can, rest much faith on 
American official estimates of troop movements 
nor on the guesses they make about the 
purpose of the alleged movements, 


Are Labour Turning Middle Class 

in Britain ? 

Alan Watkins writing in New Statesman 
analyses the mental outlook (political) of 
affluent Labour. Are they becoming middle 
class in outlook or ‘are they retaining their 
class outlook ? Would more and more of them 
vote conservative due to earning higher 
incomes? Some say this and some say that 
“Mr, Lockwood put it most succintly when 
he wrote, ‘A spin-drier is a spin-drier is a spin- 
drier’.” No matter what he earned. More and 
more of working class people would become 
middle class in point of earnings but would 
they become conservative in their outlook ? 
They would not, so think some authorities 
because their conditions of , work will not 
‘permit them to consider themsleves equal to 
the professional groups. These latter people 
are not subjected to such rigid rules and 
regulations as the factory workers. Teachers 
may form trade unions but they would insist 
on their rights and privileges, as accrue 
to teachers. Staff employees will move more 
or less with the officer class and they will 
work in condition and under terms which will 
be easier and more advantageous than what 
workers enjoy. So that “high wages, and a 
consequent acquisition of consumer goods 
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“would not” lead individuals and families to 
identify themselves with the middle class.” 

“. . . Unofficial strikes are almost always a 
denial of wider group values. They are an 
assertion of individuality.” And such strikes 
are more common with middle class employees. 

But working class people formerly accepted 
many things in an unquestioning manner 
which they are now objecting to. High Taxes, 
for instance, are now found objectionable by 
workers inspite of the fact that the extra taxes 
“contributed towards worthy social objectives.” 
This new psychological development was 
middle class in nature. Middle class employees 
had perks, expense accounts, experse 
allowances, travelling expenses, pensions etc. 
which working class employees did not have. 
Workers had to pay taxes on all; earnings. 
They therefore are now developing opinions 
on the economic justice of taxation systems and 
their other rights. . “Sydney Smith” once 
observed ‘In England it is considered monste- 
rous impertinence for any one of urder 
£3000 a year to have any opinions on anv 
subject whatever.” This 
injustices to working class people to go un- 
challenged. “A reluctance to be fooled by 
politicians” is fast growing and deference ~s 
dying. 

Art Collections in the History of Rome. 

Speaking on the occasion of the 2722nd 
anniversary of the foundation of Eome, 
Professor Bruno Molajoli, Director’ general 
of the Department of Antiquities and Fine 
Aris spoke about Art PATRONS AND COLLEC- 
TIONS IN History or Rome. We are repro- 
ducing portions from his speech as publisked 
in ITALY, a two monthly review. 

What may be compared with the great, 


permitted man? 


majestic, fluid existence of Rome ? What may 
be compared with her imperial pol cy, 
the strength of her laws, her philosophy, her 
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poetry, her architecture and her civilization ? 
Wh: may be compared with her collections 
of ars that adorned private homes, the 
public buildings, the temples and 
the country villas, ” eollections that 
appeared and disappeared according to the 
changing fortunes of those who took the 
name of “mecenati” from an aulic and 
imperial Councillor and who were often 
popes and emperors, cardinals and princes, 
warriors and lawyers, bankers or merchants ? 
Yet, those collections were mirrors of their 
times, and they truly reflect the ideas, 
aspirations and the conquists as well as taste 
and habits, making them live long after the 
conclusion of temporal happenings, 

In her history, Rome offers a paradig- 
matic picture of this passion for art collec- 
tions. She has been responsible for the 
move towards those stupendous creations 
that have taken place in Italy and elsewhere 
in Europe right up to the present day. It 
is a historical fact, and not the result of 
wishful thinking, that the modern passion 
for collecting with all its cultural and social 


implications, has been inherited 
Rome. ; 
The gardens of Lucullus, on the slopes of 


the Pincio ( where Villa Medici was to be 
built later) have been ‘ described by 
Plutarch. They were filled with magnificent 
statues in the same way as the Orti Sallus- 
tiani on the Quirinal hill, 
Pompeus on the 


from 


the gardens of 
Janiculum hill and the 
gardens of many other imperial and private 
villas on the outskirts of Rome. Famous 
sculptures that are now the proud boast 
of the museums of Rome and Europe 
undoubtedly once belonged to Ithese collec 
At the time of Augustus, 
galleries were so common that Vitruvius felt 


tions. picture 
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himself obliged to include a room on the |: 
north side’ of the homes he designed for; 
patricians—an early example of planning , 
that still holds good—to house what was ; 
then known as the ‘ ‘pinacotheca”. 

It was during Roman times that the 
initial, timid understanding of the value of 
a work of art ona collective scale became 
apparent, a conception that has assumed the ' 
today. This pro- | 
claimed a progressive interest—and it later | 
became a right—in enjoyment of the master- 
pieces wrested from conquered propies. 
These became “MONUMENTA VICTORIAE”, 
“RES POPULI ROMANI”, placed on public 


maximum importance 





























monuments or premises or used to decorate 
the buildings of the city. Pliny tells of the 
remonstrations of the Romon people who 
forced Tiberius to transfera marble group 
of Lisippo from his own residence 
to ‘the baths built by Agrippa. But this 
right of public enjoyment was also extended 
to monuments erected on open ground by 
private citizens or which were constructed 
to commemorate some event or happening 
and even collections in private homes were 
Pliny again testifies to the 
moving appeal that Marcus Agrippa made 


not exempt. 


openly to the wealthy citizens of Rome, 
asking them not to hide their collections of 
art in their own villas but to make them 
available to everyone. Although no legal 
compulsion. was involved, this episode was 
a forerunner of what was to happen muc 
later. 


‘even shor 
details of the faith of the numerous privat 
collections in Rome, of which Uliss 
Aldovrandi, in 1550, mentioned about on 
hundred. A century later, many of them hag 


It is not possible to give 
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passed to the ownership of the Colonna, 
Borghese, Barberini, Giustiniani, Ludovisi, 
Pallavicini, Rospigliosi, Sacchetti, Aldobran- 
dini, Pamphili,Odesealchi and Chigi families, 
'to be added to those new còllections that the 
princely families of the old and new aristo- 
-cracy—whose fortunes were closely connected 
with those of the papacy—were forming 
either for love of art, reasons of prestige or 
dynastic rivalry. 

The Vatican collections, neglected because 
of the desire to create family riches, began to 
grow as the others contracted. The popes 
were aware of the need for erudite learning 
which was becoming more and more obvious 
as even foreign countries developed uew 
interest in archaeology and study of ancient 
times. But there was also serious preoccupa- 
tion over the fate of the treasures that 
various Pontiffs had donated to their rela- 
tions and which were in danger of being sent 
away from Rome to satisfy the pride of 
foreign monarchs and princes, many of them 
of Protestant faith, or members of the middle 
class society that was expanding all over 
Europe. 


The transfer’ of over 1,300 sculptures 
belonging to the Giustiniani family to Eng- 
land in 1720, the marble sculptures of the 
Odescalchi family to Spain in 3723, the Chigi 
collection to Poland in 1728 and 30 statues 
of Cardinal Albani a little later, gave rise to 
fears of a general liquidation and provoked 
a strong desire to put an end to such losses. 


Pope Benedict XIV (Lambertini) may be 
considered as the real founder of the new 
Vatican museum; Clement XIV and Pius 
VI (Braschi) were responsible for the new 
Pio-Clementino Museum, Giambattista and 
Ennio Quirino Visconti provided a great deal 
of information about the immense collection 
owned by the Vatican, the new wing, the 
picture gallery and the Gallery of Tapestries 
were enlarged at the beginning of the last 
century, during the reign of Pope Pius VII 
and under the direction of Antonio Canova, 
three other museums were opened later and 
other new innovations introduced, all steps 
which have led up to the presentation of the 
immense wealth of ancient and modern art 
as we know it today. 
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We must mention the slender ranks of 
those who, with their donations to the public 
museums of Rome and other parts of Italy, 


„have helped to keep alive the noble traditions 


of private patronage. Among those who 
should be remembered are Giovanni Baraccc, 
Prince Doria Pamphili, Prince Basilio 
Lammermann, Countess Pecori Giraldi di 
Frascara, Count Cardelli, Ambassador Aurit., 
Eugenio di Castro, Dimitri Sursok, Duke cf 
Cervinara, Pietro Canonica, Carlo and 
Marcello Sestieri and the Marchioness 
Gagliardi di Francia. The thread of history 
which we have followed today continues for 
them. 


India had a long art history and inspite 
of the vandalism of Moslem conquerors and 
the appthy of the general public in Incia 
towards their national duty in the sphere of 
protecting historical and cultural monuments 
and conserving objects of great artistic and 
antiquarian value; India had a tremendous 
number .of temples, memorials, palaces, 
forts; statues of stone, bronze and 
Terracotta ; mural paintings and miniatures ; 
gold, ‘silver, brass, gem set and 
enamelled ornaments; weapons of rare 
design and superb quality; textiles of various 


descriptions including wonderfal shawls, 
carpets, brocade; and, objects made of 
ivory, conch shell, horn ete. etc. during the 
time the British occupied India. From the 
beginning of her political contact with 
European nations, India began to lose art 
trensures of great value for the reason that 
Europeans valued these things more than the 


Indians did. This has been going or for 
nearly two hundred years; but India still 
has enough material to fill a number of preat 
museums. Unfortunately, the heads of the 
Indian political parties have not shown any 
great and profound appreciation of India’s 
ancient culture, Some have gone all oct for 


outlandish political philosophy while others 
have shown a deep attachment to Hindu or 
Muslim superstition or the fads or fancies of 
the so called moderns of the West. The 
above remarks of professor Molajoli may 


help some Indians to recover their lost 
sanity. 





indian Periodicals. 


Maithili: A Great Language 


Ramanath Jha contributed a paper on the 
problem of Maithili to the Seminar on Lan- 
guages organised by the Sahitya Academy 
which has been reproduced in INDIAN 
LITERATURE, published by Sahitya Academy, 
Calcutta. We are quoting certain portions 
from this paper. 

AMONG THE LANGUAGES represented on 
Sahitya Akademi, Maithili stands 
peculiar predicament. It is spoken by nearly 
one third of the people of the State of Bihar, 
almost all over North Bihar, and parts of the 
South also. It is the only one of the three 
indigenous languages of the State that has a 
literary tradition dating back to the 8th cen- 
tury, and all the Universities of the State 
have recognised it as a subject of teaching 
2nd examination. But most unfortunately, 
Maithili has not yet been recognised as a 
regional language by the Government of 
Bihar and does not receive any aid, grant 
or encouragement for its development, as a 
result of which itis literally being starved. 
It is systematically and deliberately being 
ignored, if not suppressed, at home. The 
recognition by Sahitya Akademi has given 
Maithili only the status; it still lacks the 
political recognition which seems now 
essential for the removal of all those dis- 
abilities from which it suffers and which'stand 
in its growth and development. 

Jt maysound surprising to my learned 
friends of Sahitya Akademi, but it is a fact, 


in a 


that among those who ‘count in the political 
life of Bihar there are people, no matter to 
which political party they belong, who still 
labour under the delusion, or allow them- 
selves to be deluded, that Maithili is not a 
language but only a dialect of Hindi. The 
recognition by Sahitya Akademi accorded 
after a thorough consideration of the matter 
does not seem to have any effect on these 
diehard protagonists of Hindi who would 
sacrifice Maithili at the alter of the national 
language. Speakers of Maithili are not 
antagonistic to Hindi. Their contribution to 
Hindi has not been less either in quality or 
in quantity than that of any other non-Hindi 
speaking people of India, Yatriji who has 
won the last award in Maithili is renowned 
as Nagarjun in the field of Hindi literature 
also. We do not believe that there is any 
antagonism between the national language 
and our own native language, but the planned 
and deliberate antagonism of non-Maithili 
speaking politicians and lovers of Hindi still 
continues to oppose the cause of Maithili in 
the name of the national language. 

Whenever there is any talk about th 
amelioration of Maithili language and litera 
ture, the Government of Bihar brings fort 
the cases of Magahi and Bhojpuri, the othe 
two indigenous languages of Bihar. We sin 
cerely wish that they, too, should prosper anc 
fiourish, but their cases are different from 
ours. We are represented on the Sahitya 
Akademi and Universities of Bihar havı 


recognised Maithili for teaching and exami- 


nation. Bhojpuri and: Magahi have still to 
achieve that. But because thay have not 
yet that status, Maithili is being denied the 
privileges which it deserves from the State 
Government, 

In the field of education, it has been the 
settled ‘policy of the Government of India 
that primary education should be imparted 
through ‘the mother tongue. The Govern- 
ment of Bihar conceded this privilege to 
Maithili more than ten years ago but primary 
education to our children is not yet imparted 
in Maithili because there are no books 
available. The Government of Bihar pub- 
lishes books for the primary classes and does 
not permit the use of books printed privately. 
No books are published in Maithili and 
therefore no teaching in Maithili is possible. 

At the secondary stage, Maithili is recog- 


nised as a Modern Indian Language and our ° 


boys who read Maithili have to appear in 
Rashtrabhasha paper of a lower standard. 
This privilege is allowed to our boys along 
with students of Bengali, Urdu, Nepali, Orya, 
Santali and all the minority languages of 
Bihar, But students of other minority langu- 
ages have the privilege of writing ` their 
answers in other papersalso in their own 
language while students of Maithili have to 
write in Hindi, like students who read Hindi 
of a higher standard. Maithili is not given 
the status of even a minority language there. 
This is the case with the University also, 
of Bihar 
there is provision of examination and teach- 
ing of Maithili up to the M. A. standard. 
In conrse of the last six years more than a 


though in all the ‘Universities 


dozen theses in Maithili have been approved 
10 
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“examinations held by lhe 


‘be Jatiyabhasha or Sarbajaninbhasha. 
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for the Ph. D. and D. Lit, degrees. Still 
there is no provision of Maithili in the 
Public Service 


Commission of Bihar. More than twelve 


` years ago when Maithili was recognised for 


the M, A. Examination, the then Chairman 
of the Bihar Public Service Commissicn 
wrote to the Government recommending tke 
inclusion of Maithili in the curricula of tke 
State public examinations but nothiog has 
been done to implement it, with the sesult 
that post-graduate teaching of Maithili is 
losing its popularity and our young men 
are getting desperate. 

The Government of Bihar has established 
the. Rashtrabhasha Parishad at Patna at a 
great cost and it is doing very valuable - work 
indeed, of which all of us of Bihar are really 
proud. But the same Government has not 
spent a single pie up till now for cause of 
Maithili. 

[The writers reference to Hindi as che 
National Language is erroneous. Hind: is 
the official or State language of Iucia. 
Rashtrabhasha means that and-not national 
language, the corect name for which would 
The 
peoples of India speak many languages; all 
of which, including Maithili are India’s 
National Languages. It is quite common 
among Hindi speaking peoples to ascribe 
to Hindi the distinction of being our Naticnal 
Language WHICH IT Is NoT. If pecple 
remembered that Hindi written iv the 
Devanagri Script was only a State langrage 
for use in governmental offices ; Hindi speak- 
ers would cease to suffer from thoughts of 
any undue glorification of their language. 
India’s culture and civilisation develcped 
in the past with Sanskrit as their mecium 
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of linguistic expression, Thereafter various 
languages took the place of Sankrit. 
Among these the most prominent were Taniil, 
Telegu, Malayalam, Maharastrian, Gujrati 
and Bengali. Hindi never played any 
important part in India’ political, economic 
and cultural development, and still does 
not. Official publications cannot build a 
civilisation.) . 
How China looks at Japan 


Current DEVELOPMENTS» IN MAINLAND 
Cuina published by the American Embassy 
New Delhi publishes an analysis by prof. 
S. W. Siman ‘of Sino Japanese relations We 
reproduce one portion from this - analytical 
survey. l 

The only Asian state perceived by China 
to be aserious military and economic rival 
is Japan. As a status quo power bent on 


internal development and the enhancement of ` 


regional stability through the maintenance of 
‘noncommunist neighbors, Tokyo presents a 
long-term obstacle to Peking’s 
for regional influence. Chinese foreign-policy 


ambitions 


makers seem particularly sensitive to Japan’s 
efforts at regional leadership through such 
organizations as the Asia-Pacific Council 
( ASPAC ) and its hosting of a number of 
“regional conferences beginning in 1966, all of 
which have been described by Peking as “an 
attempt to build the so-called ‘Asian and 
Pacific community,’ an anti-China are stret- 
ching from South Korea to Australia and 
Nor has Peking been 
reassured by Japan’s rearmament plans, its 
recent naval cruises in Southeast Asian 
waters, or the projected return of Okinawa to 
Japanese political control, 
developments are interpreted as enhancing 


since these 


`of music and art in its rehearsal halls and a 


Tokyo’s ` capability. J apan’ | 
rearmament is assessed by Chinese mediad 
the omnipresent context of collusive effort 
with the United States and Soviet Union 


Peking has complained. : - , oop 


military 



























_ At the instigation of the Soviet revisionis 
ruling clique, the Japanese reactionarie 
gradually changed their---military deploymen 
from Hokkaido which is near the Sovie 
Union to Kyushu which is near China. Corres 
ponding military deployment was also mad 
by the Soviet revisionist ruling clique. 

‘The fact that Soviet, Japanese, an 
American fleets are all now plying the water 
surrounding China has led to Peking’s clai 
of being threatened with both land and se 
encirclement. 7 


Developing Talent in Bulgaria 


News From BuLaaria, published by th 
Embassy of the People’s “Republic - o 
Bulgaria, New Delhi describes how talente 
boys and girls receive great encouragemen 
from the Bulgarian State Government t 
develop their latent cultural abilities. W 
reproducé below the account of the institutio 
set up for this purpose in Sofia. . 

THE Pioneers Palace, in one of the mo 
beautiful spots in Sofia, isa place whe 
gifted young people are formed and traine 
It is less than 25 years since it was founde 
yet dozens of talented- young people ha 
already gained a firm foot-hold in the. worl 


adding: to the reputation of Bulgaria abroa 
spreading her renown to all parts of t 
world. Very few are the countries in whi 
either a big or a-small cirele of people ha 
not. yet read or heard about the unusu 
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chievements of the Bodra Smyana Children’s 
hoir or about the 
ymphony Orchestra. , The little nightin- 
ales’ of Bulgaria have toured a dozen 
juntries and left unforgettable impressions 
n' all who were fortunate enough to listen 
> them. At almost all the international com- 
etitions the Bodra Smyana Pioneers’ Choir 
arry off the biggest prizes, The same can 
lso he said about the pioneers’ Sym- 
hony Orchestra. - It was aplauded ' every- 
there with unheard of ovations and the 
otices about it in the press were brilliant. 

But this is only part ot the high achieve- 
ients of the Pioneers’ palace. f 

There are about 4.000 Bulgarian Pioneers 
ı the other ensembles .at the Pioneers 
alace. They are all children up to the age 
f 14, mainly the sons and daughters of 
idustrial workers and office employees. 
1 other words, they are children of the 
eople, who are given every opportunity of 
aowing that they can work systematically 
id diligently and of developing their talent 
: all fields of the country’s cultural life-to 
ng dance, build, draw, play instruments, 
ad tell stories, in brief to display their talent 
‘om an early age. l 

The Pioneers are . interested 
ifferent things. 
They build and make with 
ieir own hands models of different kinds 
t planes and listen to the interesting lec- 


in very 


.odelling. 


wes given by well-known pilots. Others 
re bent over models of ships. They are 
ill of eagerness to know about different 
inds of ships and love to listen to talks 
bout. interesting voyages across the sea. 
; is almost sure that some of them will 
ot only dream of becoming but will actually 


Young Pioneers’ 


Some take up aircraft - 


‘become captains of ships sailing to distan§ 


shores in a few years time. 7] 

In one of the halls the radio fans diligently 
study the parts of aradio-station and how to 
manipulate it. When -they learn this, they 
will be happy and pleasantly thrilled tə 
establish contact with similar Pioneer 
amateur radio-stations scattered all over the 
world, | 

It is very interesting in the astronautics 
hall. Boys are very fond of astronautics 
and many of them dream of flying tomorrow 
in the starry skies. That may happen some 
day, of course. 

The children also find chemistry a very 
interesting science. In the laboratory there 
is always a group of Pioneers around the 
chemist. They listen to him speaking 
about the magical nature of chemistry, how 
synthetic fibres, petrol, ete., are obtained. 

Young ballet dancers diligently study 
folk and classic dances under the guidance 
of experienced choreographers. In the not 
too distant future they will surely spread 
the renown of our country throughout the 
the world, as did Vera Kirova, who learned 
ballet dancing first as a Pioneer in the 
Pioneers’ Palace and who is now prina 
ballerina in the Sofia National Opera. 

The young ‘artists from the Pioneer 
Palace have also gained fame. They are 
happy not only at being able to see among 
them the best-known Bulgarian painters and 
sculptors, such as Stoyan Venev, Sotir Sotirov 
and Tenyo Pindarev, but also because their 
works were awarded high prizes and a great 
deal of praise at many exhibitions in Incia, 
Japan, Great Britain, and other countries. 

In Friendship Hall it is not less interes- 
ting. Here the Pioneers listen to entertain- 


Hie na te 
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ing talks about the life of the Pioneers in 
the Soviet Union and in other socialist 
aountries. — 

It is always pleasant to enter the Young 
Pioneers’ Palace and experience the creative 
atmosphere in which the gifted young people 


are formed—the young people, the greatest — 


wealth of a country. 


Social Insurance in Bulgaria 


Prof. Ivan Katsarov writer in News 
arom BULGARIA— 

PRIOR to September 9, 1944, social in- 
surance in Bulgaria was not well developed 
and not general. The pensions of state 
fact the greatest 
attainment in this sphere, were devaluated to 
agreat extent by the steadily rising prices 
during the Second World War. The indemn- 
ities paid from the social insurance fund to 
workers and employees in the private sector 
were quite insignificant. 

The 
country was in need of a fundamental re- 
construction. This important task was 
fuliilled by the people’s government, under 
the wise instructions of Georgi Dimitrov. 

The reconstruction was carried out in 
three main directions: extension of the scope 
of pensions, improvement of the terms on 
which pensions could be received, and an 
increase in the rate of the pensions. 


employees—in actual 


social insurance system in our 


A reform of great importance and with a 
tremendous social and financial effect was 
carried out in 1946: the length of service, 
whether in private or state enterprises or 
cffices, was to be taken into consideration 
ia determining the rate of a pension. As 
a result of this, thousands of working people 
with years of mixed service ( private, state, 


. sions. A little later, such indemnities were 


_ lies. 


_ and the pensions were revised and reestima- 
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etc.) have been granted pensions, ‘The ! 
same year the scope of the farmers’ pensions ,/ 
was extended and made to include women’ 
when they reached the age of 55 years. | 
Thus with this reform our social insurance’ 
already covered 1,500,000 more people. i, 


In 1947, state employees were granted 
indemnities in cases of illness. Before this 
they had been granted only retirement pen- 






also granted to the members of their fami- . 


A great reform in social insurance and 
the granting of pensions was carried out in 
1948-49. The numerous (over 80) norms 
were codified, the recipients were unified and 
the various schemes for granting indemnities 
and pensions to state and non-state employees 
were abolished, a general social insurance 
system was set up, the conditions on which 
pensions could be received were improved 


ted in accordance with the 1949 wages. In 
this way, social insurance and pensions were 
reconstructed along socialist lines. A historic 
reform was carried through in public health 
services, in 1951, when a nation-wide system | 
of free medical aid was introduced, a system 
similar to that in the USSR. It embraces 
all the methods and remedies known to 
medical science and practice and every 
citizen has the right to this free medical aid. 
A great reform, pertaining to all kinds of 
pensions, was carried in 1957. The new 
pensions, for which the required maximum 
length of service is from 21 to 30 years, vary 
from 66.6 per cent ( for wages above 220 
leva ) to 89.6 per cent ( for wages up to 60 
leva ). 
Also in 1957 the Government granted 


> 
$ 
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i pensions to farmers. The range of the pen- 
` sions has been extended and the rates inerea- 
è sed many times since then. 
‘Today social insurance in our country, 
< which numbers 8,000,000 inhabitants, covers 
‘about 4,500,000 workers, employees, co- 
operative farmers, members of producers’ co- 
operatives, free-lancers and persons in other 
social groups, i.e. practically the entire 
., working population. Nearly 1,500,000 per- 
` sons are receiving pensions at present. After 
the death of persons who are insured or pen- 
sioners, their relatives receive dependants’ 
pensions. 
Every citizen in our country is entitled to 
social insurance. 


Polish Help to Indian Mining Industry 


PoLIsa FACTS ON FILE published by 
Jerzy Prtalinski from New Delhi publishes 
the following facts. 

Poland supplies India with considerable 
assistance in the development of her industry 
and national economy. In Bihar, two teams 
of Polish specialists supervise the construc-. 
tion of collieries which will supply the 
Bokaro iron and steel plant with coking 
coal. 

Polish mining engineers and foremen 
celebrated recently at the Sudmadih coalmine, 
together with their Indian colleagues, the 
extraction of the 100,000th ton of coal’ 

The mine whose full capacity is to amount 
to 2.2 million tons of coal a year is still 
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under construction, but it will probably reach 
one-half of its final extracting capacity in 
1972-73. 
tions working in this coalmine have beer 
built in Poland. 

The construction of another mine in 
Monidih is supervised by Polish specialists. 
Its planned capacity is 2.5 million tons of 


Nearly all machines and insta-la- 


coal a year. 

A coal dressing plant designed by the 
team of Engineer Jan Wolniezak from the 
“SEPARATOR” enterprise in Katowice hae 
been built in Gidi. 

Six Polish specialists are supervising 
the assembly and commissioning of the 
Polish installations. When the work ic 
completed, probably at the close of rex. 
year, the plant will be able to dress 800 ton 
of coal per hour. 

These three establishments are being 
built by Poles for the Indian National Coal 
Development Corporation. 


A 21-member team of Polish engineers 
and foremen is supervising the assembly of 
a second block of 50 mw in a power stacior. 
The first block of the Barauni ` Power Stetioa 
(the turbine from Elblag and the generatcr 
from Wroclaw) was put into operation on 
October 2nd this year, produces already 
30 mw of power. Another power plant :s 
In Medrcs 
a factory of cellular concrete is undor 
construction. 


under construction at Nagpur. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS- 


THe Renaissance To MILITANT NATION- 
ALISN'IN Inpra $ Author Dr. Sankar Ghosh, 
Published by Allied Publishers Pr. Ltd., 
17 Chittaranjan Avenue, Caleutta-13. Dmy 
Oct PP. 387+ XII, cloth gilt, jacket price 
Rs 25.00. The Renaissance in India is 
closely connected with the discovery of ‘the 
Cape route toIndia by the Western navigator 
Vasco da Gama in 1498 A. D, Thereafter 
during the first two centuries of European 
contact with India; efforts were made by 
~ the Portuguese, the- Dutch, the Eriglish, the 
Danes and the French to establish trade 
relations with India. The factories set up 
by Europeans in various parts of India played 
a significant part in creating Indo-European 
cultural relations, but, due to lack of 
outstanding incidents and personal acts, we 
have no clear knowledge of how things deve- 
loped during this early period. The ground 
work for the Renaissance must have been 
done then. The author describes the 
Renaissance from the time of Rammohun 
Roy and deals with the various movements 
that followed up to the time of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 
deserves the attention of scholars as well as 
of general readers. 


SLENDER WAS THE THREAD: By Lt. Gen. 
L. P. Sen D. S. O., being an account of the 
Kashmir confrontation 1947-48, published 
by Orient Longman Ltd. PP 308+ XII, 
illustration plates and maps, cloth art jacket 
Price Rs 27.50. Lt Gen. L, P. Sen was a 


It is a well written book and: 


‘ 


Brigadier when he was ordered to’ taxe 
command of the famous 161 Indian Inzan-ry 
Brigade which was air lifted to Srinagar ‘or 
the protection of Kashmir from the hards 
of Pakistani and Tribal marauders. Th2s2 
invaders were thrown back by the 161 
Brigade which fought many spectactlar 
battles in a cleverly courageous manaez. 
The Indian Army was ‘for the first time 
fighting under the command of only Incian 
officers and they proved themselves maszers 
of strategy and tactics. The cine, at 
Delhi was still a British General who did 
not prove himself to be of great assistcnce 
in enabling the Indian Army to win victozies. 
In fact his interference with the plane of 
the soldiers on the spot helped the Pakistanis 
to stay onin some parts of Kashmir yhen 
cease fire was called by the U. N. Tae 
Brigade fought an ‘enemy vastly sup: rior 
in numbers and it could never get enough 


soldiers to protect its gains and to prevent 


counter attacks by the Pakistanis, Accord- 
ing to General Sen, the same sort cf ching 
happened in the N. E. F. A. when the 
Chinese attacked there with four Divisiona 
of troops. The Indian Army corps in the 
N. E. F. A. wasa corps in name cnly. It 
had a mere four Brigades there to fight four 


` Divisions over- 600 miles of the most diff- 


eult terrain. In [965, when Pakistan 
attacked India in full force and with arms 
procured from America, India had more 


soldiers and better equipment thar ske nad 
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in 1962. She eould therefore throw back 
the Pakistanis again in a spectacular manner. 
The exploits of the 161 Brigade in Kashmir 
in 1947-48, 


students of military history should make 


however is ‘something that 
a special note of. If was a brigade put 
together in great hurry out of available bits 
znd pieces, so to speak; air lifted into a 
cold mountainous country with not even 
proper clothing and it had to face unknown 
enemies of unknown strength, coming over 
The 


a wide and little known territory. 
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- properly cooperative the Brigade wauld 


Brigade had to face great odds and did its y 


work gallantly, unflinchingly, tenaciously and’ 





with great ability in point of generalship , 
and craft. Had the Army H. Q. been : 
have entirely cleared the territory of 
Pakistanis and the so-called tribal brigands. © 
= The book is very well written and: 
should be read by all who wish to under- _ 
stand the job that the Indian fighting 
services do 
Motherland. 


for the protection of © our 
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Law and Order in West Bengal 


The American cynics are of the opinion that 
there are three grades of lies : Lies, D—d Lies 
and Statistics. In'other words in-the land of 
statistics, which the U.S.A. can be described to 
Be, facts and figures are commonly cited to 
create a wrong valuation of almost anything. 
And knowledgeable persons therefore, donot 
give unconditional credence to statistical tables. 
Facts and figures can be cooked, and often are ; 
so that one cannot go by the numbers, per 
centages and the -co-relational conclusions 
which are presented by interested propagan- 
dists. In India, there is more faith in statistics 
as well as in the printed letter. People say 
usually and quite whole heartedly that they 
believe in’such and such because they found 
such and such described as facts ina news- 
paper. If the information emanates from 
official sources the faith of the people is greatly 
strengthened in it. Relying on this many asser- 
tions had been made in the past in official 
publications which later on wereifound to be 
untrue. Pandit Nehru’s publications relating 
to the wide spread character of Hindi asa 
language, for instance, were mostly based on 
alleged facts and figures which were thoroughly 
incorrect and were falsely interpreted to suit an 


official purpose. In those publications 


numerous languazes, including Punjabi, were 


labelled as Hindi to prove that nearly half the 
people of India had Hindi as their language. 
Maithili, Bhojpuri, Maghdi and various other 
languages were all Hindi, But when this 
misuse of linguistic facts and figures was 
challenged, the cfficial publications stopped 
their unjustified publication of false informa- 
tion. Punjab was later divided on a linguistic 
basis which proved to the hilt the fact that 
Punjabi was clearly and definitely a separate 
language. No doubt, everybody knew that the 
Punjabies spoke Punjabi and not Hindi; but 
even now some Punjabis are described as Hindi 
speaking for political reasons, Another peculiar 
misuse of well known facts is the reference to 
Hindi as the Natienal Language of India. This 
is being steadizy done by ignorant and dis- 
honest persons. The Indian Nation has no 
single National language, there being many 
languages in India. Hindihas been accepted 
as the state language or as Rashtrabhasha 
which is hardy the same thing as national 


language or jatwyabhasa. 
Official pudlication of alleged facts and 


figures under our national government can 
therefore be ttterly misleading whenever the 
government have a purpose in giving wrong 


information. The British used to do such false 
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propaganda on a grandscale. A good example 
was the man made famine of 1943, when 
several hundred ‘thousand persons died of 
starvation in West and East Bengal. The 
British published false figures all through those 
dreadful months to make things appear not so 


kideously criminal against themselves. The 


British of course had been guilty of many, 


political crimes and. had always published 
things to suit their own propaganda. A very 
early example was the Black Hole of Calcutta 
story in which the Muslim Nawab of Bengal 
was accused of causing the death of numer- 
ous British prisoners whom his officers allegedly 
shut up in an impossibly small cell in which 
they were suffocated to death. The prisoners were 
named and most of them were discovered to 
be alive in Britain long after the so called inci- 
dent. In fact the whole story was a concocted 
one and the Black Hole monument was 
demolished by the British, under pressure of 
of public opinion organised by Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose. The story however is recounted 
by British writers even to this day. 


The recent failure of the Congress party to 
remain in power in the stateofW. Bengal 
has brought about the formation of 'a coalition 
of fourteen political parties in this state who 
undertaken to govern W. Bengal 
ander the leadership of the Bangla Congress 
chief Sri Ajoy Mukherjee. From the beginning 
` the present United Front Government have 
zaken up an attitude towards certain types of 


nave 


‘awlessness which encouraged people to actin a 
nigh handed manner against persons assumed 
“o be privileged ,in point of ownership of 
assets and possession of powers of a capitalistic 
naiure Thus senior managerial officers and pro- 
prietors of firms had begun to be forcibly 
detained in their offices or residential houses: 
by their employees with a view to induce 
them to grant better terms and conditions 
of service to these employees. These “gheraos’’ 
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or acts of surrounding were really a violatiori 
of the laws relating to unlawful detentions ; 
but the police were instructed by the ministers 
incharge not to interfere as these detentions 
were mere attempts at settling indusrrial dis- 
putes in a peaceful manner. The sophistry 
of this sort of interpretation of detentions 


involving shouting of abuse and prevention of 


supplying food or drink and_ obstructing the 
satisfaction of' physical requirements of the 
persons detained, was quite obvious ; but that. 
went unrecognised by the police. It was 
only through court orders that the people 
detained in this nanner could regain their 
freedom of movement after long hours or days 
of ‘“gherao”. Another lawless method of 
acquiring goods which did not belong to the 
takers was cutting and removing crops from a 
field by alleged cultivators of the soil. This 
also led to forcible occupation of other peoples 
lands by persons who said they cultivated 
those lands. The rural areas of West Bengal ` 
became a stage for anarchy on account, of 
these “direct methods” of enforcing. claims 
without reference to the courts of law. People 
who were neither employees of commercial, 
governmantal or industrial institutions, nor 
were cultivators ; felt they were getting nothing 
out of this new era of anarchy. They began 
therefore looting, robbing and snatching on a 
widespread scale to satisfy their claims on a 
society which protected private property and 
trading for private profit. Banks were robbed, 
wholesale trading centres looted and women 
were subjected to ornament or bag snatching 
every where in the city of Calcutta. Insecurity 
became a part of the citizens’ life. The lawless. 
elements also began gang warfare on a large 
scale and they obtained arms from smugglers 
who had contacts with Chinese and Pakistani 
suppliers of weapons. The gang battles had 
political motives too and the political parties 
fought it out to show to the public their 
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lative physical superiority over one another 
n point of arms and numbers. _ 

The Chief Minister of W. Bengal 
Mr. Ajoy Mukherjee could do nothing to 
sontrol this state of anarchy. His Home Minister 
lefied him and his Labour Minister together 
with his Education Minister went their own 
way without caring to take directives from the 
eader of the coalition. The number - of 
2omb and revolver attacks on the various 
party groups went on increasing and bands of 
young lawbreakers roamed the streets throwing 
bricks or soda water bottles at houses and 


shops just to get over their feeling of frust- 
tration, 


But the Central Government did not see 
anything abnormal in all this. Mr, Chavan 
thought W. Bengal was quiet and peaceful 
and Sm. Indira Gandhi visited Calcutta 
more than once without noticing any signs of 
lawlessness. * Anyone going out after 8 p. m. 
in the streets of Calcutta would notice a great 
falling off in the crowds that normally throng 


those streets. But then a panic is no proof - 


of a state of-anarchy ! Statistics show a 
slight increase in crimes ; but surely that can 
happen anywhere at any time. The -people 
of West Bengal feel that conditions are going 
from bad to worse. ‘But then that may be 
just propaganda to discredit the United Front. 
What about the numerous fights and killings ? 
Well if political groups fall out and fight ; 
how does that affect the peoples’ lives ? There 
are therefore statistics and interpretations of all 
that is happening to prove that conditions are 
normal in West Bengal. Bands of men and 
women are marching up and down the main 
thoroughfares of Calcutta throughout, the day 
with flags and shouting slogans to prove that 
somebody ‘or other must be prevented from 
breaking up the United front. Who these 
destroyers of the Front are is anybody’s guess. 
127 factories and establishments have closed 


down in this State. Others are ‘working 
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haltingly with many stoppages. Businessmen 
are planning to leave this state and to start up 
businéss elsewhere. Employment is at a stand- 
still. Trade and commerce have been cut dowr 
to a minimum. Nobody is sure of the future 
and that puts a brake on enterprise. 

Students have been won over by different 
‘political parties and are now organised party- 
wise in large groups. There are fights between 
students and defiance of authority by them, at 
the educational iristitutions and examination 
centres. The students are | using bombs, 
revolvers and other weapons to subdue one 
another. Some say they want to break the 
present system of government and bring offa 
revolution. Others do not say anything very 
clearly about their objective ; ' but act violently 
against rival parties and against their teachers. 
The student population of W. Bengal is very 
large. They can add considerable strength to 
the forces of disorder if they get out of hand. 
The United Front is breaking itself up through 
the active ‘disunity that prevails among its 14 
participants. Attempts are being made to 
patch up differences but there are no signs of 
any growth of inter party solidarity. 


Confused Thinking at the Centre 


The Government of India is now controlled 
by the Ruling Congress Party, There is'also 
an Organisation Congress Party which is 
against the Ruling party. The other political 
parties of India are all there too. The atmos- 
phere in New Delhi therefore is ‘greatly 
favourable to confused thinking. Everyone has 
his or her own interpretation of: the basic 
concepts of political thought. Democracy, 
Socialism, Secularism or Communism have . 
different meanings in different gatherings of 


, political thinkers. Democracy for instance, 


has an accepted definition. It is Government 


_ of the people, by the people and for the people. 


That is, in a democracy all people have equal 
rights and opportunities. The question is, 
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what are equal rights and opportunities ? 
Equal power to vote either in one’s own name 
or falsely cannot surely guarantee the possession 


of equal political rights or opportunities. For, ’ 


in a corrupt democracy votes really count for 
nothing. Professional voters go about at 
election times voting dishonestly for dead, absent 
and sick voters and the same person casts many 
votes in different names, The parties which 
obtain a majority by doing false propaganda, 
making false promises and by purchasing real 


or false votes, have little desire to set up govern- 


ments of the people by the people and for the 
people. They appoint their own party men 
to wield all powers of government for the 
advantage of party men. The only 
other people who gain in power 
enjoy privilege are the bureaucrats without 
whose, assistance the largely untrained and 
uninstructed partymen cannot run govern- 
ments. So democracy becomes a corrupt and 
arrogant bureaucracy in which only party 


members are shown any deference or granted 
rights and privileges. 
For instance, let any ciate citizen go to 


reserve railway accommodation in the air 
conditioned class. He will be told that there 
are no vacancies. ‘The reason for this is that 
V.LP.s, that is political pesonages, may require 
accommodation and therefore a good number 
of berths will be kept in hand for their advan- 
tage. This sort of thing goes on all the time as 
a normal practice in the railways which are run 
by the people and for the people! At the 
Howrah Station, quite often, private citizens 
are made to walk half a mile to the railway 
coaches, although there is a wide road leading 
inside the station area where hundreds of cars 
can easily go. The police stick up a No Entry 
notice at the entrance to this road and tell 
people the road is heavily crowded with cars 
and no more cars will be allowed to enter. 
Inside-one finds room for at least 50/60 cars 
and also the ordinary policemen tell the truth 


and 


„means, government of -the people, 
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about this high handed and unjustified inter- 
ference with the rights of the private citizens, 
Koi Minister ah raha ( Some minister is coming ) 
says the honest policeman! So 70/80 year 
öld men and women are made to walk a long 
distance so that the police may curry favour 
with the political party leaders. This is surely 
not government of the people, by the people 
and for the people, And police officers who 
tell lies to the public about congestion inside 
the platform area are not reprimanded either. 
In Europe in the highly capitalistic States, no 
such privilege attaches to the nobility or to 
cabinet ministers. They live in their own 
houses and not in palaces provided to them at 
public cost, as in India. Even members: of 
parliament have privileges in India relating to 
housing and travelling which are not found in 
other countries. In short'democracy in India 
by the 
bureaucrats, and for the advantage of political 
party men. - 


If we analyse secularism we find also a 
great. deal of. religious communalism every- 
where and that no efforts are being made by 
the states to make people secular minded. 
Rowdies and hooligans raise donations every- 
where for the performance of religious festivals 
and men arè killed and injured if they so much 
as refuse to donate a sum specified by the 
committee members. Religious and semi- | 
religious bodies therefore force their will upon 
the community at large and interfere with 
their individual freedom to participate in 
festivals or not to do so. No state has taken 
any action in this field and jbullying the public 
by small groups of rowdies has become the 
order of the day. Quite often private lands, or 
public roads are used freely to put up pandals 
for meetings and gatherings. Generally 
speaking the public have not much enthusiasm 
for these gatherings nor have they any love for 


‘great processions, The government can easily 


` 
g 


pa 
control the antisocial elements by making 
compulsory the issue of liċences for organizing 
religious festivals. Unless fairly responsible 
persons take charge actively and fully of such 
organisations and unless they undertake to 
prevent donation collecting by exerting pressure 
of any kind, the licences should not be granted. 
Secularism on paper is all right in so far as it is 
the acccptance ofa principle. But real Secu- 
larism requires the development of a non- 
partisan and generous attitude of mind which 
is not found in a hoodlum ridden society. The 
government must be stronger than the rowdy 
elements and must not encourage or make use 
of such people for their political ends in'any 
manner what so ever, in order to remain really 
above the gangsters. 
Socialism is another term which is often 
used by the political ledders to justify their 
actions in various fields of life. The laws they 
make, the taxes they impose or the manner in 
which they organise and operate various econo- 
mic institutions—all point to their great attach- 
ment to socialistic principles. The delay in 
running railway trains.and the non-delivery of 
telegrams in time have, of course, no socialistic 
explanation. Some people say money orders 
are not paid to the persons to whom they 
are sent: but the monies are used for other 
purposes for some time before payments are 
made; for reasons which are obviously not 
socialistic. Non enforcement oflaw and order 
bribery and corruption fovouritism etc have 
only a gainful significance for the bureaucracy 


or the parties. But we suppose if a political , 


party claims to be socialistic, all its misdeeds 
will have to be accepted as of assistance to the 


cause of socialism. 
Mrs. Gandhi in her budget, has tried to 


directly tax the rich more heavily. The less 
affluent members of society only pay enhanced 
indirect taxes. This method of levying direct 
taxes on the rich and indirect taxes on others 
apparently has a socialistic aim, In fact the 
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enhanced indirect taxes will greatly increase 
the cost of ‘living of the poorer sections of 
society., These taxes will work out at much 
higher per centages of the poor man’s total 
income compared to the percentages that these 
will represent in the case of the total incomes 
of the rich. These taxes, therefore will be 
iniquitous and burdensome as far as the poor 
people are concerned. Most probably demands 
for higher wages will follow and that will upset 
the economy more than the gains to the 


enchequer would justify. 
A ceiling on land holdings may have a pur- 


pose which aims at the establishment of econo- 
mic justice. But a ceiling on urban property 
does not in any manner help the ‘less prosperous 
members of society, to live better, earn more or 
enjoy greater privileges. For, property worth 
one to four hundred thousand rupees would be 
beyond the reach of the average Indian, as 
would be property worth five to twenty’ lakhs 
of rupees, This proposed ceiling therefore is 
more of a political gesture than an economi- 
cally meaningful arrangement for establishing 
greater equality of rights and oppotunities. 
Where poorer people are exploited by those 
who have control over economic resources, the 
state should prevent such exploitation through 
control over the possession of particular types 
of capital goods or the use of such goods in 
unjustly exploitative ways. A house owner can 
extort unfairly high rent from his poor tenants. 
But a house costing more than five hundred 
thousand rupees will never have any poor 
tenants. Rather the most rack rented tenants 
live in Busties where the huts are owned by 
persons of small means with thicka tenancy 
rights which are now being specially safeguarded 
by the United Front Government under the 
mistaken idea that these thika tenants them- 
selves live in the huts. The usual Bustie hut 
owner. is a money lender class of person who 
lends money at 75 to 150 per cent per annum 
rate of interest and rents out a room built for 
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Rs, 500/- for Rs, 20/- per month. A man who 
builds a large house can seldom get more than 
5 to 6 P. C. return on his capital after paying 
the heavy municipal rates and income tax on 
the rent earnings. 

Socialism really requires all able bodied 
persons to be gainfully employed. Our socia- 
listic pattern of government has not been of 
much use in the creation of employment 
opportunities for the masses. The reason for 
this is that our economic planning has shown 
a preference for capital intensive industries and. 
has thereby used up all'available resources in 
building large scale industries which have 
employed not many persons compared to the 
capital invested. India is now full of half 
employed or fully unemployed persons who 
have such a.low income that they can barely 
buy their food with thei” earnings. What India 
needs are a great numker of labour intensive 
establishments which will produce goods and 
services for common consumption. There must 
be much greater variety’ in the consumption 
schedules of the general public so that employ- 
ment, production and consumption balance and 


support one another. 
We now come to communism which has 


assumed a greatly controversial character 
We have no specialised 
knowledge of communistic institutions as set up 
and run in Russia, China, Poland, Hungary, 
Czecho-slovakia, Roumania, Bulgaria, East- 
Germany, Yugoslavia and other totalitarian 
states. We know that political parties in these 


countries have 


during recent years. 


dictate all policy through their top men with- 
out encountering any contrary point of view. 
What these policies are in various fields of politi- 
cal and economic life are not clearly understood 
by outsiders; but there are differences which 
are sharp enough to cut into the solidarity of 
the communist world. China and Russia have 
strong contradictory views and so have other 
states, In India we have different types of 


no “oppositions? and can. 
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communists whom we describe by reference to 
their attachment to Marxism, Leninism, | 
Maoism or some other ism about which we 
have no precise or detailed information. Some 
of these groups are pro-Russian and some are 
pro-Chinese. There are others who are anti- 
every communistic group excepting themselves. 
All these groups want to rule India according 
to their own wishes. What these wishes are 
cannot be clearly visualised for the reason that 
no party of communists has as yet been able to 
acquire full power of government in any part 
of India. If some groups have captured a 
state government, that has merely given them 


.the powers excercised by a state government. 


Such powers are only limited. So, we do not 
know what they would do if they'could control 
the central government. 

There are some parties which donot flaunt 


‘much political philosophical ideosycracies. They 
- are democratic socialistic, followers of Gandhiji 


or Netaji, utterly Hindu or totally Muslim. 
Whether ‘there is a hard core of uncompro- 
mising nationalism in these political parties is 
difficult ‘to discover. We, who.are optimistic 
in regard to the political future of India, like 
to believe that all Indians 
mother India in their heart 


are true to 
of hearts, no 
matter what philosophical views they may hold 
superficially and as decorative details of politi- 
cal opinion. If we are right in our assumption 
we shall find a majority of Indians rallying 
round in case of a national crisis of any kind. 
We feel that we are right in holding this view. 
Most Indians will not betray India. 


Political Parties ‘of India 


Governments are set up for efficient adminis. 
tration of the country according to the laws ir 
force and the constitution of the country. Al 
people may not however agree as to the exac 
meaning of the laws or the constitution ; sc 
that, when an administration takes up the worl 
of government there may be variations in th 
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interpretation of legalities to a certain extent. 
But such interpretations cannot ever lead to any 
total negations of the laws of the land or the 
fundamental provisions of the constitution. 
Generally speaking, therefore, the laws and the 
constitution do not necessarily suffer from any 
great changes caused by differing interpreta- 
tions when new groups of political thinkers 
come into power in the administrative field. It 
is not impossible for a political party to go 
contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
established order ; constitutional 
monarchy a political party may demand the 
abolition of kingship, or in a capitalistic country 
a political party may demand the abolition of 
private property. But no political party can 
keep in force the laws and the constitution and, 
yet, support the confiscation of some property 
in some cases’ or arrange to make a gift of some 
body’s property to some other person by order 
„of the party and without going throgh the courts 
of law. When, that happens the laws and the 
constitution are made to occupy a subordinate 
position to the will of the political party. This 
sort of thing can happen ina communist 
state in which the single party, the communist 
party, is all powerful and can do anything it 
pleases. But in a democracy, in which a 
communist party comes into power, the party 
may only try to arrogate to itself the functions 
of the law courts and the legislatures and give 
direct orders to persons and institutions with- 
out taking the trouble to follow any legal or 
constitutional procedure, Such action will be 


viz in a 


in keeping with the practice of communism in a 
communist state; but will be illegal and 

; . 
unconstitutional in a democratic country, until 


and unless the democracy is officially abolished 
and replaced by a communistic ‘constitution. 
In India there are local Communist 


Parties which achieve occasional and regional 


political majorities by following the establish- 
These parties when 
they acquire political power in a democracy 


ed electoral procedure. 
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forget that political parties as such, have no 
powers of direct action within the laws 
and the constitution of the democracy. They 
must do -everything by following the consti- 
tutional, legislative and legal procedure as 
laid down statutorily. .No order of the 
communist party or any party, as such, can 
be carried out by anybody, as such action 
will be illegal. But the communists find it 
difficult to acknowledge the superiority of 
any laws or constitutional provisions when 
their party leaders issue any directives. 
Communism is by nature totalitarian and 
dictatorial. And the views expressed by a 
communist leader become the law or the 
constitution so long he retains his leadership. 
I£ he loses his leadership, he may also lose 
his head and, certainly, his views and 
opinions cease to possess any unchallenged 
sanctity or force any longer. In a demo- 
cracy personal opinion is never allowed to 
attain such supreme infallibility. For persons 
are more susceptible to mistakes than the 
fundamental principles of rational thought on’ 
which human society has tried to construct 
their laws during the last several thousand 
years. There have been, in the past, many 
accasions when individuals have tried to re- 
place laws: by their own personal whims and 
fancies. But such tyrants have seldom suc- 
ceeded in ruling any large section of man- 
kind over along period. Personal force of 
character can dominate the common run of 
human beings, for good or for evil, as long 
as a particular person remains in full posse- 
ssion of his power; but sooner or later the 
individual fails to command the obedience 
of his followers. This may be caused by 
circumstances over which he has no control, 
such as, loss of popularity, old age or death. 
There have been on 
cession of tyrants ; 
of being 


rare occasions a suc- 
in the technical sense 

rulers; but many 
of such rulers obeyed the rules of religion 


absolute 





Sr a, 
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and morality sô punctiliously that they were 
just like ‘any constitutional rulers who 
governed their subjects according to established 
codes of law. In.short, personal rulership 
may be inherent in a’ communistic form of 
govérnment ; but the absolute leadership of 
individuals cannot continue for ahy great 
length of time in other forms of government. 
Laws replace dictatorial commands inevitably 
and without much loss of time. 

The idea therefore that the 
communist parties or the other ideological 
groups like the Congress will establish military 
or moral dictatorships and thus do away 
with ` the of well-established 
laws -or a clearly stated constitution; can- 
not_ be entertained by rational and experienced 
persons. “Grab so and so’s land or house” 
or “cut the crops of such and such’ fields 
and give the same to x, y or z? and 
similar orders cannot be issued by the 
political party headquarters for any length 
of time. The laws of ownership and the 
fundamental rights must be stated and 
obeyed, Otherwise, the public will even- 
tually overthrow such fanciful dictatorships 
and the leaders who issue such orders will 
have to be replaced too. Codes and principles 
must replace indlvidual whims and fancies, 


Talent in Politics 


As in all human institutions so in political 
bodies, there is great need for specialised 
ability and talent. In olden days when in- 
dividual inspiration and creative genius 
determined the progress and development 


Indian 


requirements 


of human communities, extremely capable 


men usually succeeded in leading nations to 
their political: objectives, These involved 
wats and conquests as a matter of course. 
That is how great generals like Alexander, 
Caesar, Napoleon. Tamer Lane or Babar 
came to the fore front, in the pages of political 
history. In the field of social challenge to 
established authority too fighting men like 
Cromwell, Washington and Shivaji achieved 
fame. There have been, of course, some 
very great men in the field of politics who 


distinguished themselves by reason of their 
moral superiority as ‘6pposed to military 
talent. The name of Mahatma ‘Gandhi 
comes up naturally as one of the greatest 
among such morally inspired politicians. 
Current politics in most countries how- 
ever has not required,the possession of any 
great political acumen or talent to achieve’ 
party leadership. Political parties have been 
organised effectively every.where with only 
mediocre persons holding their reins. Elec- 
tions haye been won by tricks and by the 
use of superior material resources. AS a 
result of this sort of businesslike exploita- 
tion of political fields; talented persons or 
men who value the principles of personal 
conduct have avoided politics. Men who 
could command the students and the youth- 
ful elements and the working class organisa- 
tions, or hold out promises of easily attained 
Utopias, have come out as leaders all over 
the world. Persons who have any construc- 
tive ability or detailed knowledge of the 
factual dimensions of socio-political evolu- 
tion have stayed outside politics. The result 
has been government by persons of doubtful 
ability who have somehow managed to be- 
come the leaders of political parties. These 
party leaders are not necessarily good admi- 
nistrators, law makers or capable guides in 
the field of social progress or institutional 
developments. The growth of ideologies 
during recent years has further lowered the 
standards of general ability in political leaders 
For experts in political ideals are seldom 
experts in anything else. The various isms 
nf politics cannot teach one to run educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals, railways or to 
arrange for irrigation and flood control in 
a proper manner. Those who can think 
and quibble in a complex way cannot act 
effectively in a clear and uninvolved manner. 
That is why modern politics is sodry in 
talent and practical ability. : 
It is very surprising that with the growth 
of general education the gullibility of the 
masses is not showing any signs of decrease. 
Unscrupulous demagogues can nowa days 
win the confidence of reasonably well 
educated persons quite easily. For years the 
public have experienced betrayals iby politi- 
cians; but that has not made them any 
the wiser. The party system has now become 
a menace and one does not know how 
human liberty and progress can be preserved 
with marauding politicians actively engaged 
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everywhere in destroying the säme. * - 


PROHIBITION AND ILLICIT DISTILLATION OF 


` LIQUOR IN WEST BENGAL’ 
JITENDRANATH PAL ` 


The drinking of liquor has recently 
increased among students and youth of West 
Bengal and the State Government wants to 
meet this evil by- striet application of the 


existing law prohibiting service or sale of _ 


liquor to those under 21 years of age, says 
the report ofa Staff Reporter of the Statesman. 
It adds that the United Front Government 
does not believe in prohibition and is “keen 
on giving adequate facilities to the people so 
that they can get their supplies of liquor 
without taking to any ‘irregular’ means”. 
Increase of drinking among students and 
the youth of Bengal is not a new pheno- 
menon. It started in 1790 when the East 
India Company introduced the Excise system 
in Bengal to raise revenue and has been-con- 
tinuing ever since. -Although there was no 
-total abstinence from intoxicants in any 
period of Indian history, the drinking of and 
traffic in liquor was, except during the 
Maurya age, not recognized officially and 
_ encouraged as a source of revenue, and the 
evidence of foreign travellers visiting India 
during and after the Gupta period of Indian 


history is that the people were, in general,- 


free from the evil of drinking and the State 
. derived no revenue by dealing in liquor. This 


Company sought to obtain revenue by intro- 

ducing in 1790 the Excise system, popularly 

| known as the Outstill system of Bengal 

whereby the. right to manufacture and sell 

liquor in different areas of the province was 
2 
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position. was reversed when the Hast India _ 


given to the highest bidders who had no 
This 
state patronage of liquor business led to 
widespread drinking among the population 


restriction on manufacture or sale. 


and protests against the system were made 
from time to time by people like the late 
Shri Keshab Chandra Sen and bodies like the 
Indian National Congress on the ground that 
the system had encouraged intemperance 
among the youngmen of the country. Govern- 
ment, which took note of these protests, 
modified its licensing system and announced 
its policy that it would not interfere with the 
habits of those who used alcohol in modera- 
tion and that due provision was necessary to 
be made forthe needs of such people, but 
temptation to those who did not drink should 
be minimised and excess amongst those who 
did, should be discouraged, and that subject 
to these considerations, a maximum revenue 
was to be raised from a minimum consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors. The most 
effective method of: furthering this policy, 
it was declared, was to make the tax upon 
liquor as high as possible without*stimula- 
ting illicit production and without driving 
peopleto substitute drugs or harmful form 
of liquor and to restrict the number of shops 
as far as possible subject to their location 
being exmined periodically with a view to 
minimising the ‘temptation to drink and to 
conforming as far as is reasonable to public 
opinion. This policy continued to be the 
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Excise policy of Government till the last 
days of the British regime in India, and 
this must be said to the credit of that regime 
that this policy was substantially implemen- 
ted. In those days, proposals for opening 
new shops or for extending the hours of sale 
used to be summarily rejected by Government. 
Notwithstanding 
this policy, 


the faithful execution of 
consumption of intoxicating 
liquor among youngmen of Bengal increased 
through the That the 
lesson of the proposed 


action of our Excise Minister to attempt to 


years. being 


history, 


curb drinking among students and the youth 
of West Bengal by mere application of an 
innocuous provision of law prohibiting the 
supply or: sale of liquor to youngmen of a 
certain age, which has been in the Statue 
Book for the last sixty years, and to provide 
atthe same time increased facilities for easy 
supply of liquor by granting licenses for 
more shops and extending the hours of sale, 
can be of no use. The proposed measures 
are self-contradictory and likely to increase 
which are 


rather than decrease the evils 


sought to be controlled. 


It may be that the 
West Bengal, faced with innumerable 
responsibilities without adequate resources 
to discharge them properly, finds 
it difficult to give up immediately its Excise 


Government of 


revenue of 15 crores of rupees. Even so, 
it is doubtful if it has been constitutionally 
proper for the Excise Minister to declare 
that the U. F. Ministry does not believe in 
prohibition when he and the other Ministers 
have taken the oath that they “will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the Constitution 


of India as by law established”, and the 
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Constitution provides that “the State shall 
endeavour to bring about prohibition---..”. 


It appears from the Statesman report 
referred to in the begioning that a special 
drive against illicit distillation of liquor 
initiated by the Minister led to the detection 
of a large number of cases, A few years 
back, the Congress Ministry increased the 
number of Excise shops throughout West 
Bengal in ‘order to control illicit distillation 
of liquor by facilitating the lawful supply 
of liquor, just as the present Ministry is 
going to do. And what has been the result ? 
‘Nhe statement made by the Minister himself 
clearly shows that both drinking and. crime 
have increased. It is pertinent to ask what 
good it will serve by doing it over again 
except to make history repeat itself. 


There is much controversy about 
prohibition, and it is not clear if public 
opinion is for or against it. It is also 
difficult to say how much of this controversy 
is due to the activity of vested interests-in 
liquor business. That liquor business should 


be controlled by the State is recognized all 


the world over and there is no two opinion 


about it. The only difference of opinion is 


„how far this control should extend. This, 


I think, must depend on the history, way of 
life and nature and trend of legal imperatives 
of the people concerned. 


As already stated, the records of history 
show that for about 1500 years, that is, from 
the beginning of the 4th century A. D. till 
about the end of the 18th century, the people 
in India, in general, were. free from the evi 
of drinking. It is only during the last 18 
years of our history, thanks to the Gover 





ment policy of raising revenue from liquo 
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PROHIBITION AND ILLICIT DISTILLATION 


sections of our people. . 

In the U. K. or the U. S A., the drinking 
of alcoholic beverages is common to all. 
Liquor is a “must” in tkcir diuners and 
social functions. 
teetotallers in those countries, 


There are, of course, 
"like Lord 
Montgomery ‘who does not-drink and feels 
100% fit, but thelr number is few. The great 
majority of the people there are with the late 
Sir Winston Churchill who drank a let and 
felt 200% fit. Our way of life is fundamentally 
different in this respect from theirs. Drin- 
king of alcoholic beverages is not common 
among us. The majority of our people does 
not drink. Only a minority indulges in this 
habit. In my village which is inhabited by 


' about 500 people in the rural area of the 


Burdwan District, there are about 15 to 20 
persons who drink. Most of them are not 
regular drinkers. They drink usually on 
festive and ceremonial occasions. Country 
spirit is their drink although fermented 
liquois such as Pachwai and Tari are also 
favourite with some of them. The majority 
of the drinkers come from backward classes 
of the community and only a few from middle 
class families. Thus not more than 4 to 5% 
of the people in my viliage are addicted to 
[his seems to be the 
general pattern of drinking in the rural areas 
of West Bengal. The position is, however, 
quite different in urban, industrial and tribal 
areas where the incidence of drinking is 
much greater than that in rural areas. The 


intoxicating liquors. 


overall picture of drinking pattern in West 
Bengal,broadly speaking, is that (1) consump- 
tion of foreign liquor, both overseas and 
Indian made, is confined to the richer and 
upper middle classes who have adopted, more 
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: that drinking habit has spread among certain or less, a western way of living and (2) 


consumption of country liquor is confined to 
the poorer classes such as the lower middle 
class ; industrial, mining and tea garden 
labourérs ; hillmen adibasis and backward 
classes of the community. The liquor con- 
suming classes of West Bengal taken all 
together do not, in my view, constitute more 
than 10 to 12% of the total population. This 
includes quite a sizable number of non- 
Bengalees who have migrated to West Bengal 
from outside to earn their living. Generally 
speaking, therefore, the way of life of the 
Bengalees is not one of a Jiquor drinking 
people. 

Oar fundamental law, the law of our 
constitution, enjoins that the State should 
endeavour to bring about prohibition of-con- 
sumption of intoxicants except for medieal 
purposes and that this principle should be 
applied in making our laws. 

Our history, way of life and legal 
imperatives thus all point to prohibition. 
That being so, it is most unfortunate that our 
Government should all at once declare that 
it does not believe in prohibition and come 
forward to offer us facilities for adequate 
supply of liquor which makes life sick with- 
out being able so far to give us facilities. 
for adequate supply of things like food 
sanitation, houses, education, hospitals etc 
which make life civilised. 

The bulk of the excise revenue of this 
State comes, it is reported, from country 
liquor which is consumed by-those who are 
at the lowest rung of the social ladder. Most 
of them belong to the poorest sections of the 
community who do not always have two 
square meals a day all through the year. 
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They have no proper houses to livein, no 
arrangement of sanitation in their localities, 
and no proper education or medical facilities. 
In the urban and industrial areas they live in 
slums and in rural areas they livein small 
huts—surrounded by filth. “Disease, squalor, 
degradation of the human being to the leval 
cf animals are rampant asmen lire in `stin- 
king filth”, wrote a foreign journalist about 
these men some three decades ago. Itis a 
matter of great shame that this description 
largely holds good even after 22 years of our 
independence. Must we continue to give 
these men liquor and more liquor to drown 
their hunger and miseries instead of making 
a determined effort to remove the root cause 
of their sorrow ? 

If my survey above is not wholly wrong, 
prohibition of country liquor seems urgently 
nezessary in West Bengal in the interest of 
the poorer sections of the community. Most 
of these men are now members of an exploited 
economic classand have been forced to 
become a source of cheap labour supply. 
There has been no social integration of these 
people with the rest of the community. - The 
only social contact that they have with the 
others is the demand for a supply of cheap 
labour. What these people need most isa 
satisfactory social life with proper recog- 
nition and solution of the economic exploited 
aspect. 
this is expected to be brought about. Prohi- 
bition in this context does not merely mean 
the enactment ofa law and its enforcement 
by police action. This coercive action of 
society will no doubt be necessary in a pro- 
gramme of prohibition but what is more 
necessary, particularly at the preliminary 
stage, is the persuasive action of society in 
the shape of education to bring about a 


Prohibition is the means by which . 
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community sentiment between these people 
and the rest. Unfortunately, even after 2: 
years of our independence we are stil 
lacking in this sentiment. The backwar¢ 
classes are still “untouchables” and factory 
labourers are still “coolies.” 


Prohibition as envisaged herein is 
essentially a social reform which seeks tc 
change the way of life and raise the standard 
of living of the poorer sections of the 
community and to bring about among them 
a social consciousness which will hate drink- 
ing. Such a’ consciousness cannot be brought 
about unless the richer and the upper sec- 
tions of thé community, to whom the poorer 
sections often look up to for guidance 
build up a proper climate by giving up thei 
own habits of drinking, A phased pro- 
gramme will be necessary for them with the 
suitable law ‘and 
arrangement for proper enforcement 
As much social readjustment will not be 
necessary in their case, this article does noi 
deal with this aspect in detail but passes 
on to the prohibition of country liquor 


enactment of a 


' which is regarded by the writer to be one 


of the most important problems of this 
State if the persons wielding the state’s powers 
want the people in the lower rungs of the 
community to live and not merely to " exist. 
All the propositions made hereafter will, 


therefore, relate to this aspect of 
prohibition only, 
The social reform, referred to above 


should aim at such changes in tke living 
conditions of the poor as would provide 
them, in a greater measure, with health, 
length of life, assurance of the means of good 
living, sustaining social companionship, the 
respect of one’s fellows and some degree or 
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‘kind of power and prestige. In one word 
` these people should be made respectable and 
"when they are madé so, the sense of their 
respectability will make them averse to 
drinking and much of the present drinking 
among them will, I suppose, die a natural 
death; the little that will remain may be 
adequately dealt with by the coercive: action 
of society. Year ago, [had an occasion to 
discuss this matter with the Christian 
Fathers of Sonthal Parganas and Midnapore 
Districts where they had been doing wonder- 
ful welfare work among Adibasis. I was 
told that their attempts had considerably 
succeeded in weaning away the Adibasis in 
their charge from liquor habits. Education 
and a sense of respectability generated among 
the Adibisis concerned by the efforts of 
Christian Fathers brought about this welcome 
social change. I see no reason why similar 
efforts, if seriously and sincerely pursued 
by the State in a wider field will not produce 
similar results. 

~The most important point in a programme 
education. 


of prohibition is Education, 


both primary and secondary, which is in a 


chaotic condition in West Bengal, reaches 
only a very small proportion of the children 
of the poor. Primary education should be 
free and within the reach of all. 
should be evolved whereby the children of 


ÀA system 


the backward classes can have free educa- 
secondary standard. At 
schools the 
do not 


tion up to the 


present, even where exist, 
children of the backward classes 
benefit by them because of their being 
compelled to do work fron a tender age to 
help the family and this does not permit 
them to attend school. 


that may be necessary for 


Financial assistance 
such familles 
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to enable them to send their children to 
school should be provided by the State. 

The next important point is the creation 
of a proper environment which may help the 
poorer classes to develop their personalities 
and awaken in them the will to self-help and 
the conviction that they also may ,become 
normal members of-the society: The requisi- 
tes to bring about such an environment are 
good houses, roads, clean surroundings, 
proper sanitary and medical arrangements, 
communication facilities, educative propa- 
ganda against evils of drinking, adequate 
facilities for healthy recreation and sports 
for useful utilization of leisure and some 
sort of social integration with the rest of the 


community. The State should’ help to 
furnish these as far as possible. ` 
The next important point is gainful 


employment of the adult male population in 
suitable occupations. Landless agriculturists 
should be provided with land and agricul- 
tural implements. There should also be 
provision for such classes to be represented 
in local deliberative bodies. Simultaneously 
with these persuasive actions, the coercive 
action of the society, namely, detection, 
arrest and punishment of the persons vio- 
lating the prohibition law should be diligently 
pursued. 

Similar measures should also be taken 
with regard to industrial labourers. In their 
cases, night schools should be started in all 
industrial centres for the education of the 
labourers who have not received proper 
Slums should be cleared and 
good houses should be built there to enable 
the workérs to live with their 
decently. 


education. 


families 


Arrangements for proper 


‘education of the children of the workers, 
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propaganda against evils of drinking, 
establishment of attractive restaurants and 
canteens to serve cheap but nutritious food 
aud non-alcoholic drinks, facilities for recrea- 
tion, relaxation, sports, libraries ete should 
be made and vigorous police action should 
also be taken. at the same time against vio- 
lation of prohibition laws. i 
With the introduction of the social reforms 
as suggested above, pachwai and Tari shops 
should all be abolished. 
traditional drink with the Adibasis and the 
Hillmen. They should be allowed to have 
their drink free in the privacy of their homee 
and Government should not interfere with 
that. The existence of innumerable pachwai 
shops at important centres which has made 
pachwai available at hats and bazars in 


pachwai is a— 


any quantity has made the traditional drink 
of the Adibasis on ceremonial occasions a 
daily drink for intoxication. But for these 
shops, the extent of Pachwai drinking would 
have been much less. In Sonthal Parganas, 
manufacture and possession of Pachwai for 
family consumption is free. Only sale is 
illegal. Inspite of this, I was surprised to 
find that the district authorities licensed a 
number of Pachwai shops which attracted 
large numbers of Adibasi customers. On 
my query as to why they were patronising 
the shops in such large numbers when they 
were free to manufacture and consume at 
home any quantity of the‘drink they liked, 
the Adibasi customers replied that 1t was 
a lot of botheration to manufacture “handi” 
( Pachwai ) at home and that the shops 
served their purpose better. Shops have 
thus extended the drinking ‘habits of the 
Adibasis and they should be abolished. A 
ceiling on manufacture and possession for 
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home consumption should be fixed. Manufac- ` 
cture and possession within ceiling should 
be free. Manufacture and possesion 
beyond ceiling and sale should be made 
illegal and Manufacture, 


possession and sale of fermented Tari should 


punishable. 


be made illegal, and those of sweet Tari 
should be free. 
it may be necessary in the beginning to 


Regarding country spirit, 


issue permits with small quotas of liquor 
to the hardened drinkers of and above tae 
age of 40 years to enable them to change 
their habits 
shops, sale hours and quotas should be 
progressively reduced every year till the shops 
are all abolished by a stated period. With 
the spread of education and social progress 


gradually. The number of 


as suggested in the prohibition programme, 
a social consciousness is likely to grow 
among the present drinkers, which will help 
them to give up their addiction without 


. much difficulty and prevent growth of new 


addiction among others. 


It is the cry of the anti-prohibitionists | 
that prohbition breeds illicit distillation of 
liquor. 
nor preached prohibition, yet illicit distilla- 
tion is rampant in this State. It seems, 
therefore, doubtful if the cry is 
The fact seems to be that no one 


West Bengal has never. practised, 


wholy 
correct. 
factor is responsible for illicit distillation of 
liquor. Unemployment, unusual profit from 
small investment, easy process of manufac- 
ture, considerable demand, wide disparity 
in prices between the lawful and the illicit 
sale on credit, 


liquor, easy availability, 


support ef the local public and of the 
subordinate officials of the enforcement staff, 


and law’s delay—all these have their due 
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s shares in bringing about the vicious ring. 

' There can be no easy and magic formula to 

> solve such a difficult and complex problem. 
The Minister has intensified police action 
and a record number of cases have been 
detected. This is good as far as it goes 
but its effect is temporary. Previous records 
will show that such drives were taken from 
time to time in the past and that the number 
of detections by excise officers every year, 
as a rule, exceeds that of the previous year, 
but the problem remains where itis. A 
change in the drinking habit and a solution 
of the unemployment problem among people 
who distil and sell illicit liquor are necessary 
to make preventive measures really effective. 
It is for this reason that a considerable 
persuasive social'action has been suggested 


to bring about a change in the habits of the- 


liquor consuming classes in order to lessen 
which will have 
illicit 


the demand for liquor 
immediate—favourable reaction on 
distillation. The problem is thus not a police 
problem alone; it is both a police and a socio- 
economic problem and should be tackled 
accordingly. So far, only police measures 
have been taken without any corresponding 
socio-economic action and hence no perma- 
nent result has been achieved. The majority 
of the illicit distillers are poor and un- 
employed having no proper means of liveli- 


hood. Economic rehabilitation of these 


‘illusory and 


people is necessary for permanent: solution 
of the problem. Economie rehabilitation by 
way of education,propaganda and employment 
etc as suggested for the drinkers should be 
equally applied to the illicit distillers. 
Enforcement machinery will also need 
strengthening. There -is unfortunately 
considerable corruption among the lower 
strata of the enforcement’ personnel on 
whom the bulk of preventive action falls 
and this makes preventive measures largely 
ineffective. I am not sure 
if the State Government has done enorgh 
to make and keep these men honest. They 
have often towork hard for long hours 
under difficult and trying circumstances 
but they are the men who get the least from 
Government. They have no amenities of 
life and the pay and allowances they get do 
not often meet the bare necessities of life, 
The State Administration is top heavy. 
Government will be well advised to curtail 


. its expenditure at the top and spend it at the 


bottom to build its base strongly. 

Probibition of- 
envisaged above is largely a matter of eCcu- 
cation and economic rahabilitation of the 
downtrodden, Itis no doubt a costly aftair 
but education and _ social uplift of the 
depressed and oppressed people are always 30, 
cannot aftord to be 


country liquor as 


and a welfare state. 
indifferent to them. 
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REGIONAL CO-OPERATION : A WAY OUT OF THE ASIAN DILEMMA 


GAUTAM SEN 


The Vietnam War has radically aliered ithe 
Asian scene and brought about significant 
changes in the foreign policies of many coun- 
tries including the U. S..A’s, All the effects of 
any such change may not be discernible jout- 
wardly at present, but there are unmistakable 
signs that such changes are imminent in the 
near future. Serious debates are tcurrently 
going on in the high level official circles at 
various capitals, on the likely course of their 
future policies. 

India cannot be a mute spectator to the 
political and military developments in South 
East Asia’ as her own security and prospects 
for economic development are inextricably 
linked with the developments in the region. 
Instead of having a short-run policy and meet- 
ing the political, military and economic deve- 
lopments on a contingency basis, it would be 
infinitely better to have a long-term policy 
flexible enough to adjust itself to the ensving 
developments. . 


The withdrawal of U.S. troops from- Vietnam 
begun by the Nixon Administration are much 
more than mere gestures towards N. Vietnam 
and the Viet Cong to de-escalate the war. It 
would not be an overestimation to regard the 
troop withdrawals as only the initial phase in 
an “Operation Withdraw’? from Asia.'President 
Nixon has already initiated discussion with 
Thailand “over a prospective pullout of a 
substantial number of American military per- 
sonnel and weapons from that country, ` Presi- 


‘dent Marcos of the Phillipines and Premier Sato 
; tremendous - 
political pressure at home to re-negotiate the 
physical presence of U.S. military personnel . 


of Japan are currently facing 


. military presence in Asia, 


-China-abetted insurgency in northern Burma, 


} 


and weapons in their countries, It is quite 
possible that the U. S. A. would be responsive 
to their demands. The ultimate effect of all 
these developments in Asia and the political 
pressure in the United States on Washington’s 
policies would bea gradual but definite U. S. 
withdrawal from South-East Asia, and the ter- 
mination of her active presence and involve- 
ment in the affairs of this part of the world: 


For us in India, it would be a new 
experience, The Chinese aggression of 1962 
brought about substantial changes in our 
foreign policy. To many of ourForeign Ministry 
officials, the question of India’s security against 
China after 1962 became dependent on a U. S.. 
To some, the U. S. 
policy of containment of China (.backed by the 
former’s massive military presence in Asia) was 
considered to be satisfactory to India’s security. 
Today, the dismal failure of such a “contain- 
ment-of-China’”’ policy is amply clear. The. 
U.S. has already. burnt its fingers in Vietnam, | 










Thailand and Laos is on the increase, and on 
top of everything else the threat to India from 
China has increased manifold. What is signifi- 
cant even in this state of affairs is President 
Nixon’s avowed aim to gradually disengage his 
nation from involvement in Asian affairs. 


In this background, the only non-Asian 
power which seems interested enough and has 
the willingness to participate in Asian affairs i 
the Soviet Union., The ASian Security Proposal 
bear testimony to this. For sometime the Soviet 
Union has been sending out feelers to various 
capitals about their latest Asian security pro- 
posal which has not been spelt out clearly even. 


i 


owing to the lukewarm 
response towards the proposal from many 


today. Possibly, 


inclined to vigorously pursue it further. 


Before the latest series 
negotiations began, it would have been self- 
defeating to fall in line. with the U. S. S. R. 
over their so-called Asian Security Proposal as 
this would have antagonised Peking. “The pro- 
posal is nothing more but a belated attempt to 
develop an instrument for the implementation 
of the Soviet Union’s political design: on South 
East Asia. The best way out of. the tangled 
political situation in South East Asia is to strive 
for a rapprochement with Peoples’ China as 

| therein lies the only hope of stability. 


In the rapidly changing situation in Asia, 
Peoples’ China is bound to have a pre-eminent 
position. Despite the fact that China is unlikely 
to abandon her militant and revolutionary 
policies, some sort of an understanding between 
India and China can be built up on a bilateral 
basis. An India-China rapprochement is an 
essential preliminary for any regional coopera- 
tion which the Indian Government may like to 
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of -Sino-Soviet . 
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achieve with ane nations like Bora Nepal, 


2 Afganistan and Ceylon. 
nations today the U. S. S. R. does not seem 7 


‘In the absence of political stability in South- 
East Asia economic development is likely to be 
hampered, Foreign aid from the West cannot 


‘by itself promote economic development and 
‘end the age-old misery and hardship to 
‘which the common people of Asia have been 


subjected to through the decades. Military 
pacts and alliances ate superficial means of 
defence. Economic hardships make the common 
man suscesptible to ,;ommunist-style insurgency. 
This causes chaotic situations in the nations 
affected, leading to the downfall of democratic 
governments and the subsequent emergence of 
fascist-style military dictatorships. To prevent 
the occurence of such situation, economic deve- 
lopment is the only way out, and the latter in 
turn cannot be achieved in an atmosphere of 


political tension and turmoil, Regional co- 


operation with heavy economic undertones, 


among the South East Asia nations on a 
multilateral basis can lead to peace in this 
region. Peoples’ China would have to be a 
‘part and parcel of this programme of regional 
co-operation ‘to make it . ‘workable 
successful. 


and 
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CRIME IN INDIA 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


The publication, Crime in India 1967, 
brought out by the Union Ministry of Home 
Affairs is a very useful one providing, as it 
does, a glimpse into the working of the law and 
order enforcing machinery in the country. In 
1967 the number of total cognizable crimes 
reported was 8,81,981 of which only 6,99,601 
were reported to be true. In other words 
S 21 per cent of the reported cases were 
ound to be wrong. It deserves the attention 
oi all concerned how such a: large proportion 
of wrong cases comes to be reported. The 
strangest part of the report is that the crime 
l Tate is also worked out on the basis of this 
Wrong and inflated figure of crimse. Because 
of the use’ of this wrongly inflated number 
: 81,981 ) as base, instead of the correct 
amber , 6,99,601 ), the crime rate (172.5 

‘þe? 100,000 population ) is also consequently 
Hated, The harassment of such a large 
number of persons ( 1,82,380 ) in false criminal 
cases must be considered to be a very distur- 
bing phenomenon. 

The efficiency, or lack of it, of the ai 
machinery is further measured by the fact that 
only in less than half the number of true cases 
of reported crime charge. sheets were laid. 
One of the most potent causes of ihe growth 


in the incidence of crime in the country has, 


to be found in this characteristic inability of 
the ‘police to take action in cases where the 
charges have been found true. Apparently 
there is no abatement in this failure and there 
isa steady rise in the number of true cases of 
cognizable going unattended. It 
is stated that only in 1,89,401 cases the police 
could secure conviction of the criminals in a 


crimes 


court oflaw. In other words in 34.5 per cent 
of the total number of cases ( 2,84,774 ) tried 
by a court of law during the year 1967, the 
criminals went unpunished. The consequence 
of this failure by the police to act effectively 
is easily imaginable. Crime can still be 
viewed as a safe proposition by many! So 
long as some people can take to crime with 
a fairly reasonable hope of escaping the 
consequences it would be difficult to suppress 
crime in the country. The following table 
is illuminating: 


( Table | page 179 ) 


1967 seems to have been a very bad year 
so far as the increase in the incidence of crime: 
was cqncerned. There was a sharp rise in all 
types of crimes in 1967 compared with the 
average of the preceding five years. Tota! 
cognizable crime in 1967 rose by 21.2 per cem 
over the quinquennial (1962-1966) average. 
murder by 13.5 per cent; kidnapping anc 
abduction by 8.1 per cent; dacoity by 26.3 
per cent; robbery by 27.4 per cent; house| 
breaking by 21.0 per cent; cattle thefts b 
13.6 per cent; ordinary thefts by 28 per cen 
riots by 34.7 per cent; criminal breach a 
trust 18,1 per cent; cheating by 18.0 per cen 
counterfeiting by 233.3 per cent and miscellan 
ous by 13.3 per cent. 


.To quote the report “A significant increa: 
of 30.8% in dacoity cases has been notice 
during the year as against other heads of cri 
under study. Almost all the States contrib 
ted significantly to this over-all 
Maximum contribution to this over-all increa: 


increas 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISPOSAL OF CASES OF TOTAL COGINZABLE CRIME IN 
‘INDIA’ DURING 1963 TO 1967 





Percentage of 


cases 
Year charge-sheeted 
to total 
true cases 
1963 50.9 
1964 52.7 
1965 54.4 
1966 54,1 
1967 50.0 


| was made by the State of U. P. which recorded 
an increase of 30.9%. 



















4,313, cases were found to be true out of 
which. 17.6% ended in conviction during the 
year while the percentage of conviction to 
total number of cases in which trials were 
completed was 39.3 as against 42.6 during 
1966. 


27,098 persons were arrested during the 
year out of whom charge-sheets were laid 
against 12,293 persons. Percentage of conviction 
during the year was 29.9 as against 30.9 during 
1966. ' l 


Robbery | 


entin the -State of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
aharashtra and U. P. which together accoun- 
ed for about 65% of cases reported in the 
ntire country and these States contributed 
o the over-all significant increase of 19.4%. 


7,463 cases were found to be true out 
f which 18.3% cases ended in conviction as 
gainst 20.7% during 1966. 46.1% of the 
ases resulted in conviction out of the total 
umber of cases in which trials were completed 
s against 47.0% during 1966. 

“11,358 persons were arrested and charge- 


The incidence of robbery is more promi- 


‘Percentage of Percentage of 


conviction to conviction to 


total true cases in which 

cases trials were 

7 completed 
28.2 65.4 
29.5 66.1 
30.4 66.2 
29.9 67.0 
27.1 66.5 


cc EAE a RA RS 


sheets were laid against 6,783 persons, 40.2°/. 
of persons, in whose cases trials were comple- 
ted, were convicted. 


House-Breaking 


About 70-/. cases of house-breaking were 
reported from the States of Bihar, Madhya- 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, U. P., West Bengal and 
all these States contributed ‘significantly to 
the over-all increase of 15.6°/. over'the previous 
year. ; ` 
1,56,196 cases were found to be true out 
of which 19.2'/. ended in conviction. Charge- 
sheets were 74.4%, laid in 44,324 cases, Trials 
were completed in 40,374 cases out of which 
74.4% ended in conviction as against 72.9% 


- during 1966. 


98,025 persons were arrested and charge- 
sheets were laid in respect of 66,251 persons 
out of the. total number ‘of persons in whose 
cases trials were completed, 64.8% were con-, 
victed as against 63.4% during 1966. 


Position in States : . 

The highest incidence. of crime, 271.6 per 
lakh of population, in 1967 was in Madhya 
Pradesh, and the lowest 89.8 in Haryana. The 
incidence in Bihar was 160.2 ; Andhra Pradesh 
94.1, Assam 155.9, Gujrat 133.1, Jammu and 
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‘Kashmir 158.0; Kerala 112.2; Maharashtra 
211.6; Mysore 119; Nagaland 125.1 (a re- 
markably low figure considering the state of 
tension and uncertainty prevailing there ).; 
Orissa 152.0 ; Punjab 99.0; Rajasthan 142.8 ; 
Tamil Nadu 181.7 ; Uttar Pradesh 200.9 and 
West Bengal 203.8. ( all figures relate toa lakh 
of population ). 


An analysis of the trend shows that the 


highest rate of growth in the incidence of crime ` 


in 1967 over the preceding quinquennium was 
in Jammu and Kashmir—43.9 per cent; 
followed by West Bengal 37.1 per cent, Naga- 
land 35.3 per cent ; Maharashtra 31.8 per cent; 
Bihar 29.7 per cent ; Madhya Pradesh 27.3 per 
cent.; Uttar Pradesh 22.7 per cent ; Orissa 
20.2 per cent ; Rajasthan 19.6 per cent; Mysore 
16.3 per cent ; Assam 12.1 per cent ; Haryana 
11.8 per cent; Tamil Nadu 11.3 per cent; 
Andhra Pradesh 8.5 per cent and Gujarat 2.6 
percent. Punjab had the unique record of 
showing 23.4 per cent decline in the reported 
crimes. 


Chandigarh had the highest incidence of 
crime in the country 1058.50 per lakh popula- 
tion, followed by Madras 595.9 ; Kanpur 589.7, 
Bombay ‘555.3, Delhi 493.0, Calcutta 427.5 
( belying the general impression created by dis- 
torted publicity that Calcutta’s incidence of 
crime is higher than in other cities ), Bangalore 
367.9; Hyderabad 209.1 and Ahmedabad 192.0. 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli, Goa, Daman & Dieu, 
Pondichery, Tripura and Ahmedabad registered 
a decline in the incidence of crime over the 
average of the preceding quinquennium. 


Type of Crime : 


Cognizable offences have been divided into 
twelve major groups murder ; kidnapping and 
abduction ; dacoity ; robbery ; house-breaking; 
cattle theft; ordinary theft; riot; criminal 
breach of trust ; cheating ; counterfeiting ; and 


miscellaneous, A reference to the figures of the 


i 
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relative incidence of these crimes in 1963 and 
1967 does not show any. marked variation. 
except in the case of counterfeiting which was 1 
nil in 1963 but which constituted 0.2 per cent’ 
of the crimes in 1967. There was a 2.3 per cent 
rise in ordinary thefts between 1963 and 1967 
suggesting that it was due to economic distress 
rather due to any inherent tendency to crimina- 
lity that people resorted to crimes. The follow- 
ing table is instructive : 


( Table ll page 18! ) 


Juvenile Delinquency 


It is a matter of great concern to know 
that the juveniles were responsible for 2.6 per 
cent of the cognizable offences in the country 
in 1967. The incidence of crime committed 
by the juveniles had gone up from 4.4 per lakh | 
of population in 1966to 4.5per lakhof population 
in 1967, Over thirty six per cent of the juvenile 
crimes related to ordinary thefts ( suggesting 
economic reasons behind the crimes ), followed 
by miscellaneous ( 30.4 per cent ) and house- 
breaking (9.2 per cent). There was sharp 
increase in the number of juvenile crimes in 
1967 exceeding the number in 1966 by 3.5 
per cent and the preceding quinquennial 
What should cause 
particular concern is the involvement of 
juveniles in murder (298 cases ‘in 1967 ), 
dacoity (55), robbery (182) criminal breach 
of trust (255), and cheating (146). In 
1967 the total number of juveniles apprehended 
was 72,109 of whom 66,719 were boys and 
5390 were girls, Nineteen girls were involved 
in murder cases of whom two were in the 























average by 21.2 per cent. 


7-12 years age group, eight in 12-16 years age 
group and ninein 16-21 years age group, 
The number of boys involved in such case 
were .eleven, one hundred eleven and 38 
respectively, Sex crimes did. not figure ve 
prominently. There were 137 cases of rap 


and unnatural offences and 185 cases of kid. 
| j 
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\TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CRIME UNDER IMPORTANT ` 
f -a HEADS DURING 1963-67 IN INDIA 
Years 
Heads of Crime 

1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
1. Murder 1.6 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.5 
2. Kidnapping and abduction 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.0 0.9 
3. Dacoity 0.8 0.7 ‘ 0.7 0.6 0.7 
4. Robbery : 1.2 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.1 
5. House-Breaking 20.8 20.3 18.9 18.9 19.7 
6. Cattle theft - 3.6 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.0 
7. Ordinary thcft 33.2 33.0 33.4 34.4 35.5 
8. Riot ' 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.8 
9. Criminal Breach of Trust 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.7 
10. Cheating 1,3 1.5 16 1.5 1.5 
11. Counterfeiting 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.1. 0.2 
12. Miscellaneous 29.3 30.6 31.4 30.3 28.4 
Total: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


napping and abduction. The statewise break- 
up of cognizable juvenile offences in 1967 
was Andhra Pradesh 580, Assam 555, Bihar 
462, Gujarat 1702, Haryana 655, Jammu and 
Kashmir 243, Kerala 229, Madhya Pradesh 
3289, Maharashtra 4,906; Mysore 697, 
Nagaland 92, Orissa 720, Punjab 1491, 
Rajasthan 1030, Tamil Nadu 2477, Uttar 
Pradesh 1781 and West Bengal 729. Among 
the metropolitan cities Madras with 920 repor- 
ted cases had the highest number of juvenile 
offences, followed by Delhi 662, Bombay 492, 
Ahmedabad 197, Hyderabad 103, Calcutta 
61, Kanpur 56 and Bangalore 10. 

The hollowness of the facile argument that 
an increase in the strength of the police force 
would automatically lead to an inprovement 
in law enforcement is exposed by the perfor- 
mance of the Bihar police force during the 
past few years. The figures below show that 


States with a smaller police force per area 
have a much better record of law enforcement 
than Bihar with a larger police force per area. 


Bihar 


Bihar had twentythree policemen per 
hundred square kilo metre area, compared with 
one in Andhra Pradesh, four in Jammu and 
Kashmir, ten in Rajasthan; eleven in Madhya 
Pradesh, fourteen in Mysore, seventeen in 
Maharashtra and Orissa and twenty in Assam 
and Gujarat. An idea of the effectiveness 
with which this (far from inadequate ) police 
force works in the State of Bihar is given by 
the fact that only in’ 9.7 per cent of true cases 
investigated by the police a conviction could 
be secured from the courts of law. The figure 
for Andhra Pradesh was 66.5 per cent; Jammu 
and Kashmir 14.4 per cent; 20.9 per cent 
in Rajasthan; 30.9 per cent casesin Madhya 
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Pradesh; 39.0 per centin Mysore; 26.5 per 
cent cases in Maharashtra; 23.4 per cent in 
Orissa, 20.5 per cent in Assam and 24.2 per 
cent in Gujarat. a; 

In murder cases only in 17 per cent of 
the true cases conviction was secured in Bihar, 
compared with 42.1 per cent cases in Andhra 
Pradesh; 30.6 per cent cases in Assam; 
per cent in Gujarat; 46.1 in Haryana, 10.2 
in Jammu and Kashmir, 50.9 in Kerala; 
45.8 in Madhya Pradesh, 39,5 in Maharashtra, 
28.23 in Mysore; 33.3 in Nagaland, 36.7 in 
Orissa; 63.6 in Punjab; 36.9 in Rajashthan, 
57.2 in Tamil Nadu, 27.03 in Uttar Pradesh 
and 25,7 percent cases in West Bengal. Leav- 
ing aside Jammu and Kashmir, Bihar’s record 
was the worst. Equally disappointing was 
the performance of Bihar policein securing 
conviction of dacoits, It is seen that in only 
8.3 per cent of the true cases of dacoity inves- 
tigated conviction could be secured in Bihar, 
compared with 37.3 per cent in Andhra 
Pradesh, 16.3 in Assam; 12.3 Gujarat, 22,2 
in Kerala, 19.8in Madhya Pradesh; 16.6 in 
Maharashtra; 8.1 in Mysore; 16.7 in Nagaland; 
18.9 in Orissa; 17.3 in Rajasthan; -46.7 in 
Tamil Nadu; 23 in Uttar ‘Pradesh and 17.8 
percent cases in West Bengal. Similarly only 
11.8 per cent of the true cases of robbery could 
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þe substantiated before a court of law in Bihar. 
The percentages of conviction to true cases in 
Bihar in respect of other crimes were house- 
breaking 4.5; cattle thefts 39.5; ordinary 
thefts. 8.1; riots 13.5; criminal breach of trust 
I7.6; cheating 21.4; kidnapping and abduc- 
tion 21.5; counterfeiting I00. In Bihar 31.5 
per cent of the value of the stolen property 
was recovered. However in dacoity cases only 
1.2 per cent of the value of the stolen property 


was recovered; in robbery cases 3.7 percent 


of the value of the stolen property was reco- 
vered; in house-breaking ‘cases 11.9 per cent; 
in other thefts 7.1 per cent, in criminal breach 
of trust 3.8 per cent of the value of property 
stolen was recovered; in other offences 32,2 
per cent; in cattle theft 55.2 per cent; in 
cycle theft 15.8 per cent; in motor vehicles 


_theft 44.9 per cent; in other thefts 28.1 per 


cent and in fire arms theft 36.4 per cent of 
the value of the property stolen was recovered. 

The’ Central Bureau of Investigation has 
to be congratulated upon the production of 
this very informative volume. A publication. 
of this type serves the democratic purpose of 
public information and enables an assessment 
of the efficacy with which the taxpayers’ 
money is being spent by the Government in 
the various States. 


TRENDS IN MODERN TAMIL LITERATURE 


STEPHEN FERNANDO 


The growth of modern Tamil literature 
has been marked by significant contributions 
in all the major ‘genres, especially the novel 
and poétry, The following few pages are an 
attempt to describe the trends in modern 
Tamil literature. It will not be possible to 
do justice to all those who have contributed 
to the modern literature in this short paper. 
I shall therefore, confine myself to only a few 
who are considered to be the best among them. 

The modern period of Tamil literature 
commenced as early as the 19th century. The 
impact of Western ideas and literary forms 
was felt in the different forms of literary 
production in Tamil. As a result of European 
contact with South India, Tamil literature 
commenced a new era—a period of renai- 
Love and war formed the themes of 
the ancient Tamil classics, and religion and 
philosophy of the medieval poems ; whereas 
humanity and science predominate in the 


ssance. 


modern writings. 


, The poet Subramania Bharati ( 1882-1921 ) 

can be rightly called the father of modern 
Tamil renaissance. His poetry is great because 
it is extremely simple and because he created 
new poetic forms. The creation of a new 
poetic style approximating to the spoken 
Tamil of the common manand free from 
artificial diction can be rightly called Bharati’s 
contribution to modern Tamil poetry. 


Subramania Bharati with his burning 
patriotic fervour was the first to write a 
verse which was intelligible to the common 
man. Basing his work on the achievements 
of Thaymanavar and Ramalinga Swamigal, 
Bharati almost single-handedly created modern 


Tamil Poetry. Bharati wrote many national 
songs which helped to inspire those engaged 
in the struggle for independence. He was a 
poet who looked around and saw the degrada- 
tion and misery that political bondage had 
wrought on his countrymen and from his 
agonized heart poured forth words full of 
emotion and patriotic fervour. Bharati 
was a great social reformer too and he spread 
his revolutionary ideas about caste system and 
the emancipation of the Indian woman 
through his charming and simple poetry. And 


he sang : 


Freedom, freedom, freedom, 

To the Pariahs, the Tiyas, the Pulayas, 
freedom, 

To the Paravas, the Kuravas, the Maravas, 
freedom, 

If there is no bread for one, even one, 

We shall smash the world. 


Bharati was also a skilful adapter of older 
works. An old epic like the Mahabharata 
was adapted by him in his Panchali Sabatham. 
Works like Kuyil Pattu and Kannan Pattu 
can be considered as Bharati’s contributions 
to modern Tamil literature. Bharati employs 
a language disarmingly simple, so direct and 
simple indeed that to translate him seems 
easy enough till one attempts it. Bharati 
works his magic with inflexions of the Tamil 
idiom and creates a shining interspace between 


‘word and word clearly perceived by one whose 


mother tongue is Tamil but incapable of 

being rendered easily in another language. 
Bharati was a pioneer of modern prose 

style too. He brought into being a prose 


that captures all the ease, naturalness and 
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flexibility of the spoken word. He wrote 
short stories, sketches and fables—all of them 
of great merit. But his greatest achievment 
lies in the field of poetry. For, centuries 
after the great epic poet Kamban, Tamil 
pcetry. had remained practically barren. 
Though large number of works were written 
in verse, during this period, Tamil poetry had 
cut itselfoff from life and buried itself in ornate 
inanities, in religiosity and in theological 
hair-splittings, that is to say, it had ceased 
te be poetry. It was in this flat spiritless 
world that Bharati was born and by the time 
he died in 1921 at the early age of thirty nine 
he had accomplished a miracle namely the 
renaissance of Tamil literature. 


Bharati has had many followers and irita- 
tors. His exainple in verse has been followed 
by poetslike Bharati Dasan, Desiga Vinayagam 
Pillai, Namakkal Ramalingam Pillai, S. D. 
Subramania Yogi and others. Today there 
are innumerable writers to follow his example, 
Thiru V. Kalyanasundaranar, Maraimalai 


Adigal, Prof. K. Subramania Pillai, Sethu | 


Fillai, M. Rajamanikkam, M. Varadarajan 
and A. Chidambaranathan are some of the 
prose writers who have contributed a great 
deal in establishing a clear, simple Tamil 
prose. The leader of the Pure Tamil School 
cf Prose writérsis Maraimalai Adigal. This 
is perhaps a reflection of an aversion to 
Sanskrit and other foreign elements found 
among a section of Tamil people in recent 
times, but it must be said that this is ‘nota 
healthy sign forthe proper development of 
eny language. In fact, the great merit of 
Tamil has been its capacity to absorb and 
assimilate the foreign element and yet preserve 
its marked individuality. That reveals clearly 
the intrinsic resilience of Tamil, which is one 
of the world’s earliest languages. The genius 
ofa language is not comprised in its vocabu- 
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lary, which might absorb a jfew words from ` 
others on account of intimate association with ' 
them. Therefore, neither false notions of | 
prestige nor mistaken apprehensions of the 

future need handicap the attempt to incorp- 

orate foreign words into Tamil. 


In the last three decades there have been 
significant developments in Tamil literature 
in the line of novel and short story writing. 
Novel and short story have been the most 
popular forms of prose in Tamil. Both these 
forms are, in a sense, new to Tamil literature. 
The Tamil novel is generally a story dealing 
with love, either purely fictitious or based on 
ahistorical incident or on some personal 
experience. The first Tamil novel Prathapa 
Mudaliar Charitram was written by Munsif 
Vedanayagam Pillai in 1876. The second 
novel, Kamalambal Charithram was written 
by Rajam Iyer in 1893, In 1924, Madhaviah 
published his Padmavathi. Judged -by 
European standards Vedanayagam Pillai can 
be labelled a romantic, Rajam Iyer a natura- 
listic writer and Madhaviah a realist. 
Following these writers came a spate of novels 
and short stories by a number of writers of 
great skill- of whom the most prominent have | 
been R. Krishnamurthi known as Kalki, K, S. 
Venkataramani, Dr. M. Varadharajan, P. M. 
Kannan, and Akilan. “Panchum Pasium” a 
novel by Raghunathan has been translated 
into Russian and is very popular in Soviet 
Russia. Some of Akilan’s novels have been 
translated into English and various Indian 
languages. f 

R. Krishnamurthi popularly known as 
Kalki is the author of some thirty-five volumes 
of short stories, novels, essays, travelogues and 
biographies, He established a reputation as 
one of the best short story writers in Tamil. 
Three reasons may be given for Kalki’s pheno- 
menal success as a novelist. First of all, he 
possessed in abundance the gift of story 
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“telling, secondly he introduced humour in his 
writings and last, he threw light upon the 
‘cultural and socjal aspects of the past as well 
as the present. i l 

Like the great European novelists of the 
19th century, Kalki was a master of striking 
scenes and episodes. Very often he is compa- 
red with Dickens and Thackeray for his sense 
of humour and his gift of portraiture respec- 
tively. His most famous novels are Thiagabumi 
(1937), Solaimalai Ilavarasi (1947 ), 
Apalaiyin Kannir ( 1947 ), Alai Osai ( 1948 ), 


Devakiyin Kanayan (1950), Parthiban 
Kanavu (1941), Sivakamiyin . Sabatham 
( 1948) and Ponniyin Selvan (1952). 


Farthiban Kanayu and Sivakamiyin Sabatham 
give us a picture of the great Pallava age 














paints the age of the glorious Cholas. 

Almost contemporaneous with Kalki arose 
two other writers S. Vridhachalam, known 
familiarly as Pudumai Pithan ( 1906-1948 ) 
and, Ku. Po, Rajagopalan whose names will 
be remembered by posterity as forcible and 
enetrating story writers. In the words of 
r. Jambunathan, Pudumai Pithan was a 
op-rank short story writer of originality. 
e translated several of the world’s best short 
tories into Tamil. : Ulagathu Siru Kathaigal 
nd Deivam Kodutta Varam are two volumes 
f his translations. Several of his original 


ipling, Tolstoy and Gorki. Wild and un- 
isciplined as he was, his stories betray, 
owever, a morbid genius. His creative 


~ 


in the 7th century, while Ponniyin Selvan. 


rories~: betray the influenee of Maupassan, 
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genius must have taken the pen from his 
fingers and moved in directions strange and 
unknown. He does not hesitate to -show life 
as it might be in some nook or corner of 
the country. For compression and abbrevia- 
tion ke has few parallels. ~ 
Mr. Ku. Po. Rajagopalan created many 
new characters that are life-like: The 
commonplace and generally ignored facts 
of life formed his province and histories are 
rich im suggestion, sure incendiaries of the 
reader. His fame will not rest merely on 
his own production ( Punar Janmam aad 
Kanakambaram etc.) but onhis masterly 
“translation of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
(as Irattai Manithan). There is now a 
legion of short story writers in Tamil, as 
the short story has come into itsown as a 
popular literary form, prompted mainly by 
the rush of modern life and fostered by 
several magazines in Tamil. V. V.S. Iyer, 
B. S. Ramiah, Somu, Thooran, Vindaa, 
Jagasirptan, K. V. Jaganathan, T. N. 
Kumaraswami, P. M. Kannan, Arumugam, 
-Janakiraman, Suki, Nadodi, L. S. Ramanithran 
Rajaji and Akilan are séme of the best short 
story writers of modern Tamil. - 


To conclude I should say that, the aim 
of the contemporary Tamil writers should 
be to kindle the spiritin us-and not merely 
to entertain us. They should try to emulate 
famous writers. of other Indian languages 
and should try their best to produce works 
of greai merit soas to enrich the modern 
Tamil Literature. 
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Ğ, K. CHESTERTON'S CONCEPTION OF HUMOUR 


B. DHAR 


G. K, Chesterton’s conception of humour 
can be placed in” proper perspetive only when 
it is viewed, on the one hand, as part of his 
conception’ of art and, on the other, as a 
catalyst of the Christian virtues like humility, 
charity and gratitude. It is, according to him, 
an essential part of the intellectual equipment 
ofan artist,and asine qua non ofa. really 
moral man. This paper is an attempt to set 
fourth Chesterton’s coneeption of humour in 
relation to his artistic and moral principles. 

Chesterton’s heterodox view of the nature 
of art is in sharp contrast with his orthodoxy 


in religious matters, With his innate love of _ 


the grotesque, he found the Greek view of 
art, based on the theory of the beautiful, not 
only frigid but also inadequate. Its greatest 
shortcoming was that it weaned men away 
from ‘their natural love of size, vitality, variety, 
energy, ugliness’ through its single minded pur- 
suit of ‘one aesthetic type alone’. The grotes- 
que has been, according to him, an integral 
part of the Christian ethos since the Middle 
Ages broke away from the Greek ideal of 
beauty. It manifested itself- in the art of 
Rembrandt who declared that ‘a man was 
dignified, not when he was like a Greek ‘god, 
but when hé had a strong, square nose like a 
- cudgel, a boldly-blocked head like a hamlet, 
and a jaw like a steel trap’; itexpressed itself in 
the gargoyles of Gothic architecture; it revealed 
itself in the fantastic imagery of ‘métaphysical 
poetry; it appeared in the fantastic designs of 
mediaeval sculpture. Chesterton used 
‘grotesque’ as a sort of ‘blanket’ term which 























represented the bizarre, the fantastic, the 
ugly and the ludicrous in art as well as 
literature as distinct from, but not opposed 
to, the beautiful, the classical and the sublime. 
(The chief characteristic of the gfotesque, 
which ` one can deduce from his frequent 
references to it in his writings, is a topsituryi- 
ness, an arbitrary departure from the custo- 
mary or the normal.) His view of art, in sum, 
is an improvement on that of the Greeks in 
that he does not exclude: the grotesque from 


the purview of art but regards it to be 
complementary to what is beautiful or 
classical. 


The grotesque had in Chesterton a 
ardent lover and a skilled practitioner 
“I have’, he “a Gothic tast 
for the grotesque nourished upos 
gargoyles”. In his Robert Browning he speak 
at some length of the general function of thi 
grotesque in art. He: believes that the viey 
advanced by some people.that ‘nature, in th 
sense of what-is ordinarily called the countr; 
isa thing entirely stately and beautiful’ 
entirely untenable. He contends that th 
‘whole world of the fantastic, all things to 
heavy, lopsided, and nonsensical...Gargoyle| 
German jugs, Chinese pots, political caric 
tures, burlesque epics, the picture of M] 
Aubrey Beardsley and puns of Robert Brow 
ing’ cannot be denied their legitimate pla 
in arton the erroneous plea that they a 
“the work of man” and not of nature. Inde 
the sense of the beautiful and what he calls t 
‘instinct of caricature’ in man came from t 


declared, 


same source, namely nature. “Men who 
live in the heart of nature,” he says, “farmers 
and peasants know that nature means cows and 
pigs, and creatures more humorous than can 
be found ina whole sketch-book: of Callot”, 
Obviously, nature is the embodiment of the 
twin principles of the beautiful, or classical 
and the grotesque and also the source of 
inspiration to man in all his 
creation. 


artistic 


In Robert Browning Chesterton speaks of the 
two main uses of the grotesque in literature. 
There is what he calls a “powerful and 
symbolic use of .the grotesque whose chief 
characteristic is energy ‘the energy which 
takes its own forms and goes its own ways.” 
The other use of the grotesque touches ‘the 
nerve of surprise’and appeals to man’s innate 
sense of humour. Chesterton calls it “genial 
grotesqué”’ or humour and regards it as the 
singular glory of English literature from 
Chaucer to Dickens, He himself was in that 
glorious tradition not only asa creative 


humorist but also as a philosopher of the 
grotesque. 


The grotesque in art and literature 
answers to man’s ‘abiding spirit of pantomime’ | 
his feeling of ‘nameless anarchism’, his 
‘sudden and unmeaning hungef for the 
possibilities or impossibilities ofthings.’ In 
George Bernard Shaw, Chesterton defines this 
spirit as man’s nonsensical second self which 
he can get into as one gets intoa dressing=" 
gown; that ridiculous disguise which is yet 
more real than the real person’, Itis an all- 
pervading spirit and is present in the greatest 
of all books, namely, the ‘Bible, An example 
often cited by Chesterton occurs in the Book 
of Job wherein God “puts a comic question to 
Job about the leviathan: “Wilt thou play 
with a bird ? or wilt thou bind him for the 
maidens?’ This humerous query, Chestér- 
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ton says, is the main message of the book of 
Job” because in it “God is made to utter 
a splendid satire upon the prim and orderly 
piety of the vulgar optimist”. Elsewhere he 
calls it ‘an example of the sense of wonder 
provoked by the grotesque’. 


Ckesterton maintained that Christianity 
was not averse to a sense of humour in man. 
Its foander wasa mirthful man, susceptible 
to the bracing influence of fun and laughter. 
Wher Christ went up the mountain to pray, 
Chesterton believes, He concealed something. 
“There was sòme one thing that was too 
great for God to show when He walked upon 
the earth; and I have sometimes fancied it 
was His mirth”? ( Orthodoxy). It was His 
immease sense of humour which He displayed 
when He nicknamed James and John as “the 
Sons of Thunder”. Christianity as a balance 
of fierce extremes recommended simultanecusly 
asceticism as well as mirth lest life should 
become either quite desiccated or utterly 
riotovs for want of one or other. Chesterton 
went so far as to claim for Catholicism (that 
is wkat he generally meant by Christianity ) 
that ‘The man who sees the- inconsistency in 
thing: is a humorist—and a Catholic’, because 
he ccntended that it is religion not of taboos 
but one of “relaxation, symbolic relativity 
and healthy routine” ( George Bernard Shaw, 
P. 3&.). One could be ‘at ease in Zion’, 
It was not without reason that’ St. Francis 
callec his followers Jongleurs de Dieu. 


‘Eumour, in the modern use of the term’, 
says Chesterton in his essay on “Humour” 
in Encyclopaedia Britannica, ‘signifies percep- 
tion 2f the comic or incongruous of a special 
sort; generally distinguished from wit, as 
being on the one side more subtle, or on 
the cther side more vague’. It implies, on 
the one hand, ‘a rather deep and delicate 
appreciation of the absurdities of others’ and 
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on the other, self-derision, a ‘confession ` of 
homan weaknesses’, alaughing at one’s own 
eccentricities, vanities or whims. 

The humorist ( the man who perceives 
incongruity as well as the person whose 
behaviour is incongruous ) is, according to 
Chesterton, something of „an eccentric, 
‘There is’, he says, ‘therefore i in humour, or 
az least in the origins of humour, something 
of this idea of the eccentric caught in the 
act of eccentricity and brazening. it out; 
something of one 
became 


surprised in disarray and 
conscious of the chaos within’. 
Chesterton seems to suggest a prophylactic 
function for humour acapacity to -extract a 
pleasing experience from the minor distresses 
and inconveniences of daily’ existence. A 
humorist is a person with a positive attitude 
towards life; he isa man who takes inconve- 
niences in his stride. á 

whe “supreme function of the philosopher 
of the grotesque”, Chesterton said, “is to 
make the world stand on its head that people 
may look at it.” 
to things as well as men. 
to be a highly comic being: 

“It is useless to object to man being made 
ridiculous. Man is born ridiculous as can 
easily be seen if you look athim soon after 
he is born. It is grotesque to drink beer, 
but it is equally grotesque to drink sodawater, 
the grotesqueness lies in the act of filling 
yourself \like a bottle througha hole. It is 
undignified to walk with a drunken stagger; 
but it is fairly undignified to walk at all, for 
all walking is asort of balancing, and there 
is always in the himan being of a quadruped- 
on its hind legs........Of course it is only 
because heis not wholly an animal that man 
sees that he is arum animal; and if man on 
his hind legs is in an artificial attitude, it is 
‘only because, like dog, he is begging or saying 
thank you”, ( George Bernard Shaw, PP, 230-1 ) 


He regarded man 
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He applied this principle- 


Nee ne, 


The visualisation of the grotesqueness of 
man was Chesterton’s favourite pastime and 


- his essays are strewn with such observations. “ 


He made the insufficiency of man the basis 
of all his jokes. l . 

Laughter is, to Chesterton, the contempla- 
tive mind’s reaction to the paradox of the 
original divinity of man and his subsequent 
fa\l through transgression. He believes dignity 
and wonder to be the two ideas at its . root. 
Laughter (humour is the laughter of the 
mind ) “is connected with the idea of human 
dignity rather than indignity; and rather 
related to the strangeness of man on this 
tha to the mere dull brutali- 
ties connecting him with the dull mud”. 
( ‘Laughter’, The Common Man, P. -157.) 
His insistence on human dignity as the source 
of humorous as , well as comic laughter is so 
unqualified and persistent that it may be 
regarded an article of faith with him. He is 
totally opposed to any theory of humour 
having anything to do with human indignity. 
He consistently upholds the view that 


strange earth, 


“laughter is not due to an animal cruelty but 


to a purely human realization of the contrast 
between man’s spiritual immensity within, and 
his littleness and restriction without”, 
( ‘Humour’, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th 
edition, vol. II, p. 884, ) 


Chesterton found a very practical explana- 
tion for this religious view of humour. He 
believed that the perception of the incongruous 
in human. behaviour would not be possible if 
one did not have pre-existing in one’s mind 
an idea of “something erect and, as it were, 
respectable about .the station and stature of 
humanity”. ; 

While acknowledging that humour proceeds 
from “the Dual Nature of Man”, Chesterton 
does not fail to see that it is also a biological 
necessity. It isa sort of play-attitude, a 
laughing scrutiny of things, a holiday mood of 


` 
\ 


he mind. ‘It might reasonably be maintained’ 
ae said, “that the true object of: all human 
life is play. Earth is a task garden; heaven 
isa playground. To be at last in such secure 
innocence that one can juggle with the 
universe and the stars, to be so good: that one 
can treat everything as a joke, that may be 
perhaps, the real end and final holiday of 
human souls”, (‘Oxford from Without’, 
All Things Considered P. 96.) To a humorist 
life is a lark when he shakes off the thraldom 
of temporal interests. - mane 

Speaking of the moral function of humour 
he said, “Humour is meant, in a literal sense, 
to make game of men; that is, to dethrone 
him from his official dignity and hunt him 
like game. It is meant to remind us human 
beings that we have things about us. as 
ungainly and ludicrous as the nose of the 
elephant or the neck of the) giraffe’. The 
highest use of humour is to bring man back 
“to an enormous and original simplicity”. 


Humour makes for humility and humanity- 
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~ gives us” 
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by reminding man of the wholesome maxim- 
hominem’ momente te. Humorous laughter, 
Chesterton said, “unfreezes pride and unwinds 
secrecy, it makes men forget themselves in the 
presence of something greater than them- 
selves”. i 


Chesterton regarded humour as indirectly 
allied “to truth and eternal Zvirtues”, ‘It 
He maintained, “delicacy and 
a secret independence of mind. It. makes a 
Small 
wonder that he equated a vulgar joke with 
truth and called the jokes of comic papers 
‘dark tablets graven with oracles of gods’. 
Aristophanes once claimed that he was “the 
only poet who had the nerve to tell the truth 
to the Athenians”. Chesterton, following the 
great dramatist in the role of a ‘minor buffoon 
rendered the same service to his country and 
Christendom through what may be aptly 
called ridentum dicere verum, telling truth 
laughingly. 


man elfishly quick- and accurate”, 
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THE STATUS OF THE CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS OF THE U.S.S.R. 


AND THE STATES OF THE U.S.A. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


Prof. G. VENKATESAN 


The purpose of this paper is to state and 
` compare the status of the constituent republies 
of Russia with that of the states of the United 
States of America. The U.S.S.R. and the 
U. S, A. are the two major federations in the 
sense that the constitutions of these countries 
enumerate the powers of the federal authority 
and leave the ‘residual sovereignty’ to the 
federal units and the status of the constituent 
parts of the respective countries is, therefore, 
largely determined by the* federal systems. 
However, since the Russian and American 
federal systems differ to a large extent in 
their working, a comparative study of the 
status of the constituent parts of these two 
systems in theory and practice will be of great 
interest. 


s 


The Constitutional! Status of the 
Constituent Republics of Russia : 


The Constitution of 1936! describes the 
state structure of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics as a “federal state, formed on the 
basis of a voluntary union of equal Soviet 
Socialist Republics”. The Soviet Federation 
is made up of the All-Union government and 
and fifteen union republics.2 The Constitu- 
tion also specifies the governmental set-up 
of each republic. 
~ accordingly, has a Supreme Soviet the. sole 
legislative organ—elected by the citizens of 
the republic for a term of four years? with 
the right to adopt the Constitution of the 


Each Union Republic, 


republic and to amend it in conformity with 
the Constitution of the U. S; S. R.; to confirm 
the Constitutions of the autonomous republics 
forming part of it and to define the boundaries 
of their territories; to approve the national 
economic plan and the budget of the republic; 
to exercise the right of amnesty and pardon; 
to decide questions of the union republic in 
its international relations and to determine 
the manner of organising the republic’s 
military formations.+ The Council of Minis- 
ters is the highest -executive and administra- 
tive organ of the state power of a Union 
Republic® and its position is described in 
Articles 80-88, 


Each republic has its own Constitution 
which takes account of the specific feature: 
of the republic and is drawn up in full confor- 
mity with the Constitution of the U. S.S.R 
The extraordinary right “freely to secede” 
from the U. S.S.R., has been conferred on 
the constituent republics by Article 17. Each 
republic has full power over its territory 
and without its consent the territory may 
not be altered. Articles 18A and [8B vesi 
the power in the republics to enter into direc 
relations with foreign states and to conclude 
and diplomatic anc 
consular representatives with them and thi 


agreements exchange 


power to have their own republican military 
férmations ! : 


The structural pattern of each republic 


2 
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ts extremely complex. In general, each 
republic includes atleast one preponderant 
“ethnic group and a number of smaller minori- 
‘ties. It consists of nationality units such as 
autonomous regions and autonomous repub- 
lics which are supposed to reflect the autonomy 
of the ethnic minorities and the ‘administrative 
units such as territory, region, city and 
district which are designed chiefly as adminis- 
trative links with the higher divisions of 
government. 4 


In appearance, Soviet federalism resembles 
familiar western pattern’. The Constitution 
describes U. S. S. R. as a “federal state’? of 
a voluntary union of equal republics. This 
equality is guaranteed by granting the member 
republics equal representation in the Soviet 
of Nationalities® and by awarding each a seat 
on the Council of Ministers.” The equality 
of the constituent republics and the powers 
conferred by Article 17, I8A and I8B along 
with the reserve of powers enhance the 
prestige, power andstatus of the republics to 
an enormous extent’, 


The Constitutional Status of the 
States of the U.S. A. 


Unlike the Russian Constitution, the 
American Constitution does not detail out 
the governmental setup of the States except 
saying that “the United States shall guarantee 
to every state in this Union a Republican form 
of Government’. The Constitution leaves un- 
defined what is meant by a republican form 
of government. James Madison, however 
defined republican government as “a govern- 
ment which derives all its powers directly or 
indirectly from the great body of people, and 
is administered by persons holding their 
offices during pleasure, for a limited period 
or during good behaviour’. The people of 
each state are, therefore, free to adopt any 
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kind of government as they prefer, provided 
that it is ‘republican’ in form, “They cannot 
however, install -a hereditary monarch or 
estaklish a legalised aristocracy but otherwise 
they _can experiment in innumerable ways. 
They may, for instance, create, a legislature 
of one chamber or more, 1 authorise the 
legislature to elect the Governor and, other 
high officers and can introduce direct demo- 
cratis devices like initiative and referendum 
In short, the people of the State are free tc 
mou.d their state government to meet their 
special needs and requirements. Having 
given this freedom to the States, the Constitu- 
tion vests the ultimate authority in the 
Congress which can determine whether a 
State has a republican form of governmen’ 
or rot. This the Congress does ‘when i 
decides whether or not to permit the 
Congressional representatives of that State tc 
take their seats in congress”, 1 


The State Constitution, 


subject to the 


- limits imposed by the Constitution of the 


Union, is the “supreme law” of the State. 
All the Central and local authorities in con- 
ducting the public affairs are bound by this 
‘fundamental law of the State’. If any of 
these agencies oversteps the boundaries of the 
powers vested in it or denied to it, the affectec. 
individuals may not only petition for i 
redress of grievances but also appeal to the 
courts for orders nullifying the transgression. 
‘The States of America are presumed to 
enjoy all powers that are not enumerated in 
the Constitution; We can roughly catalogus 
thes2 powers as follows: they include complets 
power over all of local government; the 
charting and regulation of corporations and 
manner ofbusiness associations; the regula- 
tion of public utilities and the operation cf 
ecor.omic services such as water and power 
systems; thc maintenance of the highwav 
system and other methods of transportatior; 
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a . 

the maintenance of the free public education 
system, - family and religious interests; 
administration of most of the welfare fields 
including employment, relief, institutions for 
tke sick, the mentally affected and the 
criminals; the whole undefined and seemingly 
limitless field. of police power; all of the 
reserved powers needed for the public health, 
safety, morals and so on; and finally civil 
function such as taxation, revenues, suffrage 
and election, civil liberties and the like. 
Regarding almost all of the state activities 
` the States of America seem to enjoy full 
power. 
In the. American Union, the States are 
equally represented in the Senate!2 and they 
are given an equal status except for their 
numerical representation in the House of 
Representatives. a 


Similarities and. Differences between 
the States of the Constituent Republics of 
the U.S. S. R. and the States of the U.S.A. 


As it is pointed out earlier, the Soviet Fede- 
ralism, in appearance, resembles familiar wes- 
tern federal systems. For instance, while the 
Russian Constitution describes the U.S. S, R. 


as a ‘Voluntary Union’ of Republics, ‘the . 


Constitution of the U, S. A. seeks to formò “a 
more perfect Union”. Constitutionally speak- 


ing, therefore, both_the U. S. S. R.-and the . 


U. S. A. are the Union of Republics/States.13 


In both the countries, the constituent parts are. 


given the reserve of powers, though these 
powers are subject to the. enumerated powers 
of the federal government. Both the Russian 
Republics and the American States have their 
own Constitutions and are equally represented 
in the Union Second Chamber. 

The resemblance between the Russian Re- 
publics and the American States is, however, 
superficial, Even a cursory reading of the two 
Censtitutions would convince anyone about 
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the vast difference between the status of the 

two categories of the federal units. .Certain; 
powers given to the Union Republics are much: 
greater than those. of thes American counter- 
parts. - For instance, the reserved right of every 
Union _Republic to “secede from the 
U.S. S. R.”;14 the right to enter into direct 
relations with foreign countries and to con- 
clude agreements and exchange diplomatic and 

consular representatives with them ;15 and the 

right to have its own military formations!® 
fundamentally differentiates the Russian Re- 

publics from the American States, These 
powers have never been contemplated in 
America and some of the powers such~as ex- 

changing diplomatic and consular representa- 

tives etc. are clearly forbidden to the States of 
the U.S. A. by the Constitution2? In short, 

the formal powers of the Union Republics are 

far greater than the ‘inherent’ powers 
of the American States, 


Another major difference between the two 
is that the Russian Republics are more 
complex in structure than the American 
States, Several of the Union Republics, which 
constitute the U.S. S. R., are themselves sub- 
divided into autonomous republics, autono» 
mous regions, national areas and so on, all of 
which are represented in the Soviet of Natio- 
nalities. Unlike in America, one of the Union 
Republics, the Russian RSFSR, is more im- 
portant than all the others put together. It has 
more than half the total population and almost , 
three quarters ofthe area. Official publicity 
of the Soviet government frankly emphasises 
R. S. F. S. R’s leading position. Further, from 
time to time in the U. S. S. R. various catego- 
ries of areas have been promoted or demoted | 
in status, Though American federal govern- 
ment can promote new territories such as 
Alaska or Hawaii in status into statehood, it 
cannot demote the existing status as Russia 
did in 1956 in reducing the Karelo-Finnish 
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Republic’s status from that of a Union Repub- 


lic to that of an autonomous republic within 
the RSFSR. 


The free functioning of political parties in 
Russian Republic is conspicuous by its absence. 
Though it isa common phenomenon in other 
western federations that the political parties in 
the various states build up from below by 
voluntary associations, the ubiquitous Commu- 
nist Party of Russia has made it impossible for 
political parties with different ideologies to 
survive. In the United States, for example, 
the States even enact and administer the laws 
of election for Congress as they like, but in the 
U.S. S. R. the single monolithic party renders 
such constitutional guarantees negatory. 


The role of judiciary in the American 
system differs markedly and fundamentally 
from the Russian counterpart. The Supreme 
Court of America, which is above the battle, 
settles any dispute between Union and States 
and thus the judicial jurisdiction is removed 
from a political elective body that may have 
a prejudiced interest in the judgement. But 
rticle 14 along with other Articles of Russian 
onstitution completely subdue the Union 
epublics to the central control, Since the 
residium of the Supreme Soviet interprets 
he law and can accordingly amend the 
ecisions of the governments of the constituent 














epublics union law prevails over republic 
aw. Moreover, the two sets of law courts 
nd of judges—those of the States and of the 
nion—as they exist in America are absent 
U.S.S.R. The law courts and the codes 
f laws and procedures in the American 


om State to State in accordance with state 
gislation and customary or common law. 
e judges are elected or appointed by the 
tate Governor and legislature. On the 
mtrary, in the U. S.S, R. the law courts 


5 


tate Courts differ to a considerable extent _ 


are more closely integrated. The Procurator 
General of the U. S. S. R., appointed by the 
Supreme Soviet, appoints in turn the procura- 
tors of the Republics, territories and regions 
and confirms those of the cities and rural 
areas, All these bear full responsibility to 
him for their activity, none to the local 
organs. And the communist party through 
the Soviets ‘elects’ all the levels of judges to 
apply one body of laws and thus the whole 
judicial process in U. S. S. R. is systematically 
centralised. 


Appearance and Reallity : 


To go by the Constitution, both the Union 
Republics and. the States of America appear 
to have the reserve of powers. To what 
extent the powers such as the right to secede, 
the right to have direct relations with foreign 
powers etc. conferred on the Union Republics 
are exercisable ? How far can the States of 
the U. S. A. goin exercising their ‘inherent’ 
powers? In actual working of the Constitu- 
ent parts of the U. S. S. R. and the U.S. A., 
we find a great gulf between appearance and 
actuality. \ 

The secession clause in the Russian Cons- 
titution is, for instance, the most controver- 
sial provision. The Union Republics, under 
Article 17, are guaranteed the right to 
withdraw from the Union. It is, however, 
highly doubtful whether any Constituent 
Republic can take advantage of this right. 
Since no Republic has dared to exercise this 
power so far, we can only surmise, on the 
basis of available information, what would 
happen in case a Republic attempts to break 
away from the U. S.S.R. The ubiquitous 
and highly disciplined Communist Party will 
make it impossible for any Republicto ven- 
ture in this dangerous experiment of secession. 
Moreover, there are some ideological and 
theoretical difficulties too in exercising this 
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right. Since it is maintained that any move- 
ment for secession must represent the proleta- 
riats, ‘any attempt to fan the fire of national 
consciousness among the people of a particular 
Republic to secede from the Union is likely 
to be labelled as “bourgeoise nationalism”. 
Both Lenin and Stalin have made it abunda- 
ntly clear, in their speeches and writings, that 
the security of the Soviet Union as a whole 
must not be sacrificed to the principle of 
secession. The Communist Party is sure to 
oppose any attempt at secession for it would 
mean “the return to capitalism’. Since, in 
marxist terms, a return to capitalism would 
be a retrogressive step, such an attempt would 
be opposed by Communists. “With Commu- 
nist opposition assured against any effort to 
secede, it seems to foreigners inconceivable 
that any republic could exercise the right to 
secede successfully,’’18 


The right to have relations with ‘foreign 

. countries, the right to establish independent 
military formations etc. etc. were extended 

to each of the then sixteen Republics by 

Stalin in 1944 with the view to claim sixteen 

seats in the U. N. O. However, two Repub- 

lics—Byelorussian and Ukranian Republics— 

secured membership in the U. N. alone with 

the U. S. S. R. Though these powers appear 

to confer sovereign authority to the Republics, 

they can not act as equal partners of U.S.S.R. 

` for the federal government is charged 
with the obligation to represent“‘the Union 
in conclusion and 
ratification of treaties with other States and 
the establishrnent of the general procedure 
in the mutual relations of the Union Repub- 
lics”,19 As for the activities of the two Repub- 
lics fa the U. N., it is sufficient to say that “the 
voting and debating records of these two 
Soviet Republics......indicate that the federal 
government of the U, S.S.R., sets policy on 


international relations, 
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all matters, as its Constitution requires it t 
do”.20 Though the Republics are permittec 
to organise ministries of foreign affairs ai 
of defence and to administer their affairs ir 
these areas, the federal ministries of the sami 
names were retained to co-ordinate policy ! 


An early official commentator on Sovie 
government, Andrei Vyshinsky, has listed the 
following economic powers of the Union 
Republics: to affirm their budgets anc 
approve the national economic plan; tt 
establish state and local tax assessments; tc 
set out the order of using the land and othe: 
national resources; to build roads anc 
administer local transport and communication 
to direct the fulfilment of the budgets of the 
lower governing units etc.?! But the centra 
lised planning of Soviet Russia has brough 
the finances of the Union Republics unde: 
the complete control of the central government 
The Constitution vests the power to deter 
mine “the national economic plans of th 
U. S. S. R.”2 and also the “approval a 
the consolidated state budget ofthe U. S. S. R 
and of the report on its fulfilment ; determina 
tion of the taxes and revenues which go t 
the Union, the Republican and the loca 
budgets’ along with the “general guidanc 
of industry and construction, under Union 
Republican jurisdiction”.24 In accordance 
with these provisions, the Supreme Soviet o 
` the U. S. S. R. adopts a budget each yea 
for the nation as a whole and then the nation 
budget is broken down Republic-wise. NI 
Republic has, therefore, its own source 
revenue subject to its own control and hen 
no Republic can spend as it desires any fun 
except those allocated by the federal budge 
True, the federal planners draft the Uni 
budget with the knowledge of the nee 
requirements and financial potentialities 
each Republic and the representatives of t 
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Republics in the Soviet of Nationalities play 
their part in discussing, approving and pass- 
ing the budget. However, the fact remains 
that itis the federal government—controlled 
by the party Elite—that prepares the budget 
as well as the plans and the Constituent 
Republics simply “approve the national econo- 
mic plan and the budget of the Republic, and 
constitutes the economic 
areas’?,25 


administrative 


The States of the American Union, on the 
other hand, appear to have full control over 
their own resources and expenditure. The 
states’ economic and other powers are catalo- 
gued elsewhere, But the constitutional limita- 
tions and the enormous growth in the powers 
of the federal government have curtailed the 
economic powers of the states to a considerable 
extent. For example it is stated that ‘no 
State shall, without the consent of the Congress 
lay any Imposts, or Duties or Imports or 
Exports etc......No State shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, lay any Duty of 
Tonnage” etc. etc.26 So also, amendments 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Nine- 
teenth prohibit the state governments against 
encroaching upon individual rights. No state 
can lay a discriminatory tax burdening the 
property, lawful agencies and instrumentalities 
of the Federal government or franchises 
granted by it. Though this principle is not 
expressly incorporated in the Constitution, “it 
was derived by Chief Justice Marshall from 
the nature of the federal system itself’’.27 In 
inter-state commerce also the State’s powers’ 
are still more severely curtailed. They cannot 
regulate nor can they seriously interfere with 
inter-state commerce. Regarding monetary 
control the States are “for all. practical 
purposes powerless”.?28 The vagueness of 
State powers and the vastness of the limita- 
tions, along with other factors, have helped in 
enhancing the position and increasing the 


. such as 
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‘powers of the federal government at the 
expense of the States. 


Conclusion : 


A study of both the Russian and American 
system of government indicates the complete 
centralisation in U. S. S. R. and the increasing 
concentration of powers of the federal govern- 
ment in the U. S., A.and this preponderent 
position of the central government circums- 
cribes the status of the constituent parts of the 
federations to that extent. 

The Soviet system of government is a 
unique experiment in combining two apparent- 
ly contradictory but obviously desirable ends, 
namely, to combine the form of autonomy 
witk the facts of complete centralisation. It is 
democratic in theory but centralised in prac- 
tice. The democratic forms of the Union 
Republics are effectively counter-weighted 
with central controls, Though the Constituent 
Republics are given the reserve of powers 
along with some far-reaching enumerated 
powers, they are counter-weighted by the 
powers of the central government as outlined 
in Article 14. There is no denying the fact 
that since the death of Stalin and particularly 
after Khrushchev, a vigorous attempt had been 
made to effect a decentralisation of the politi- 
cal and especially the economic life of the 
country. This ‘overhauling of the administra- 
tion’ increased, to a certain extent, the status 
of the Union Republics, Some of the agencies 
Major Transport and Highways ; 
Paper and Wood Products Industries, etc. have 
also been turned over completely to the Re- 
pubiic’s jurisdiction.2° But this gesture of 
decentralisation does not in any way radically 
alter the reality of Russian Centralism. The 
power of the Presidium of the Supreme Sovict 
to annul decisions and_orders of the Councis 
of Ministers of the Union Republics, if they do 
not conform to the law®? and the position of the 
Procurator-General of the U. S.S. R. who 
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as 
-supervises the “strict observance of the law by’. 
all ministries and institutions subordinated to 
them, as well as by officials and citizens of the 
U.S. S. R.” are unmistakably centralistic. 
This centralism is fostered and strengthened by 
the omnipresent Communist Party. and the 
centrally planned national economy. The 
“Soviet system is, therefore, Democratic centra- 
lism par excellence and under this Centralised 
system, the glorified status of the Constituent 
Republics is more apparent than real. 
The working of the American system of 
government also exhibits the tendency of 


concentration of powers in the central govern- ` 


ment. The intention of the framers of the 
Constitution was to keep the Union relatively 
-week and the States strong. But in practice 
the reverse has happened. Though the formal 
constitutional powers of the national govern- 
ment are essentially the same today as they 
were in 1789 “the union gathered strength at 
the expense of the States and for many years 
the major tendencies in government have been 
in the direction of a concentration rather than 
a dispersal of power, despite many strong 
countervailing forces in the States”,31 

The two World Wars and America’s 
involvement in world -politics; the great 
depression of 1930’s and the resultant national 
regulation of economic activities ; the rapid 
industrialisation and urbanisation ; the system 
of federal appropriations for state functions, 
the federal financial aid to States along with 
the heavy demands of atomic and space pro- 
grammes are some of the important factors 
that inevitably led to the concentration of 
powers. The Supreme Court, the Congress 
and the President have taken advantage of the 
Constitution’s flexibility in strengthening the 
hands of the Central Government to meet 
emergencies and national requirements. The 
Union, thus expanded its functions, concen- 
trated its powers and gathered strength “at 
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the expense of the States”. The unprecedented 
concentration of powers evoked bitter criticism: 
that “the increase of Federal activities within 
the States is destroying their initiative, 
crushing the spirit of self-government, ‘regi- 
menting’ free-born  citizens,...... America is 


-being subdued to a federal bureaucracy and is 


on the way towards totalitarianism”.®2 This 
concentration of federal powers rendered the 
State ‘autonomy’ and State’s ‘inherent rights’ 
a questionable claim, although the States of 
the U. S. A. are more free, democratic and 
real than the Constituent Republics of the 
U.S.S.R. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL AND ITS WEAKNESSES 


H. D. DWARAKANATH 


I. United Nations and the Security 
Council l 


As written at Sanfrancisco after a lengthy, 
process of elaboration in which the United © 


States Government played a leading role, the 
charter placed the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security on the Security 
Council. The charter gave assurance that no 
action could be taken against the permanent 
member or without its consent. 

The Security Council was built upon the 
hopeful assumption that the great powers 
would agree and upon the fatalistic assumption 

-that if they did not agree there was nothing 
the rest of the world could do. An agreement 
among the so called big powers was considerd 
essential to peace and progress in international 
relations. There was not any kind of disagree- 
ment among the major powers at Sanfrancisco 
on the unanimity of great powers. But there 
wes a disagreement as to how far the principle 
should be applied in disputes involving one 
or more of the major powers. 


Il. General Assembly and the Security 
Council 


With respect to the division of powers 
between the Security Council and the General 
Assembly, there was even less disagreement 
among the big powers upto the time ‘of the 
Sanfrancisco conference. The tentative propo- 
sals of July 18, 1944 which the United States 
submitted to the othcr participants in the 
Dumborton Oaks Conference gave the Security 
Council the primary responsibility for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes 
for the prevention of threats to the peace. 


They empowered the General Assembly to take 


action in matters of concern to the international 


organization, which are not allocated to other 
organs. The proposed- delimination of the 
respective responsibilities of the two organs 
was substantially accepted at Dumborton 


‘Oaks conference and incorporated into the 


Dumborton Oaks proposals. 
At Sanfrancisco variety of pressures led to 


the broadening of the General Assembly, 
particularly by the inclusion of Articles I0 and 
14, Thus the charter laid the foundation 


_for the subsequent development of the role 
‘of the General Assembly, in the Field of action 


originally reserved to the Security Council. 
Thus the primary role of the Security Council 
was further jeopardized by the inclusion - of 
Art. 51 recognizing explicitly, “the inherent” 
right of individual or collective self defence 
in case of an armed attack upon a member 
until such time as the Security Council has 
taken measures necessary to the maintenance 


. of international peace and Security. 


The most striking trend in the tpractice of | 


UN since its establishment has been the 
increasing instability of the Security Council 
to serve the purposes for which it was intended, 
and the growing performance of members to 
make use of the General Assembly. This trend 
has been accompanied by the gradual break- 
down of the lines of functional separation 
between the Security Council and the General 
Assembly :drawn up at Dumborton Oaks Gon- 
ference and preserved though with some im- 
portant modifications at Sanfrancisco and by 
the gradual assumption by the General 


Assembly of an active role in the maintenance 
of international peace and security, 


SECURITY COUNCIL AND ITS WEAKNESS 


A quantitative measurement of the trend 
though obviously inadequate provides us with 


? an indication of the changing role of the Secu- 
‘ rity Council within the UN machinery. The 


‘declining frequency of the meetings of the 


Security Council in a world beset with con- 
flicts together with the increasing number of 
political questions, considered by the General 
Assembly in comparison with the number 
considered by the Security Council under 
scores the diminishing role of the Council. 


TII. Security Council and its ifield 


Before coming towards final judgment of 
the effectiveness of the Council in -reforming 
its charter responsibilities it is necessary to exa-_ 
mine the Council’s actual role in the principal 
field of its activity. 

Firstly, while taking of collective measures 
to keep or to restore international peace and 
in case of threat of actual violation the Seeurity 
Council has achieved a considerable measure 
of success in dealing with those situations 
where its permanent members for whatever 


reason have had a sufficient interest in the . 


maintenance of restoration of international 
peace and security to agree on a common 
course of action. Thus in dealing with the 
situation in Indonesia created by Dutch 
“police” action to reestablish the authority of 
the Netherland in Indonesia, the Security 
Council was able eventually to get the parties 
to agree to the cessation of hostilities leading 
to an acceptable political settlement. In 
dealing with the Palestine question during 
the initial period of cricis the Security Council 
achieved ‘considerable success. The Council 
also achieved a considerable measure of success - 
in dealing with hostilities involving India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir only. under exceptional 
conditions has the Council been at all effective 
in dealing with threats to or breaches of the 
peace where the vital interests of the permanent 
members have been directly in conflict. When 
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North Korean forces attacked the republic of 


“Korea on June 25, 1950, the Security Council 


was presented with an unique-opportunity to 
take action in a situation involving the conflic- 
ting vital interests of permanent members since, 
the Soviet representative. was absent in protest 
against the seating of the Chinese representa- 
tive appointed by the Nationalist Government. 
It was this situation which led to the adoption 
by the Assembly of the “Uniting for peace 
resolution’? of Nov 3, 1950 by which the 
Assembly asserted for itself jundera liberal 
interpretation of charter provision the right to 
consider any threat to peace. 


Thus the- relationship between the council 
and the Assembly which had been spelled out 
in the department of state proposals of July 
18, 1944 was explicitly redefined to permit a 
majority of 7 members in the Council in the 
face of opposition by as many as 4 of the 
permanent members to transfer the considera- 
tion of an alleged threat to or breach of the 
peace to the General Assembly. 


TheHungarian and Middle East crisis in 
October 1956 again demonstrated that the 
Council was incapable of acting in a situation 
involving the conflicting vital. interests of the 
major powers, though in the latter case it was 
not the cold war that was mainly responsible. 
In both the cases it was General Assembly 
which took the action but not the Council. 


Secondly while discharging the peaceful 
settlement or adjustments of international 
disputes and situations the Security Council 
has had very limited effectiveness. The dis- 
putes between the Arab States and Israel and 
between India and Pakistan jover Kashmir 
are not completely and properly tackled by 
the Security Council. Here, again the Council 
has failed as an effective organ of peaceful 
settlement. i 

Thirdly, in the performance of its achieve- 
ment of agreement on {the regulation of arma- 
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ments, the Council has a record of complete 
failure. This has been due to the inability 
of the permanent members, -the members of 
the military staff committee to agree on princi- 
ples tobe applied in the conclusion of these 
agreements. 

Fourthly, in discharging its function relating 
to membership and the international : organisa- 
tion of the UN, the Security Council has had 
a minor record. Because of votes cast by 
the Soviet Union, a dead lock developed over 
the admission of new members with the result 
that from 1950 to 1955 for about five years 
not a single member was admitted. 


Lastly, in performing its recommending 
function in connection with the appointment 
of the Secretary General, the Council has 
probably contributed to strengthening the role 
of that official in the work of the Organization. 
The Security Council proved that the Secretary 
General will continue on the requirement of 
agreement of the great powers. 


IV Failure of the Security Council 


The Security Council failed to discharge its 
charter responsibilities in the manner which 
the authors of the charter envisaged. This 
decline has been accompanied by a correspon- 
ding increase in the prestige and the changing 
role of the General Assembly. X 

There are several reasons mentioned below 
for the failure of the Security Council. 


Veto power 


The most important reason for the failure 
of the Security Council is the veto power given 
to the major powers. Under Article 27 of 
the charter, Security Council must proceed 
under a unique voting rule which was advan- 
ced by the USA at the Yalta conference to 
satisfy USSR. Decisions on procedural matters, 
are made by an affirmative voting of any 
seven members out of eleven members. ( now 
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the membership raised upto fifteen-five perma-' 
nent and ten non permanent), Decisions on | 
other matters require an “affirmative” voting } 
of 7 members including the concurring votes “ 
of the permanent members. Hence a nagative 
vote by any oneof the permanent member 
blocks action, It is this which has been 
referred to as veto, The article. does not make“ 
clear whether it means the concurring votes of 
the permanent members present and voting. 
When the charter was framed it was supposed 
that there would be sufficient harmony among 
the great powers to support collective action. 
But this has seldom proved to be the case. 


Secondly, the cause of the decline of the 
Security Council and especially of its role in 
relation to General Assembly, must be sought 
in breakdown since 1945 of the war time 
alliance of the USA, USSR and UK. The 
rivalry among the major powers included them 
in many cases to use the Security Council as 
a tool of propaganda purposes to advance their - 
divergent political objectives rather than to 
harmonize the action .of nations in the 
attainment of common purposes as intended by 
the authors of the charter. 


Another cause contributing to the dimini- 
shing role of the Security Council has been 
the post war emergence of numerous new 
nations in Asia and Africa and their ‘crucial 
role in the World’s balance of power and their 
general performance for the Assembly, rather 
than the Council for bringing their influence 
to bear in connection with the issue of colonia- 
lism, human rights and disarmament. 


In addition to that, the advance in the use 
of mass media of communication and -the 
increasing role ofthe public opinion in the 
Governmental process have tended to revolu- 
tionize traditional views on the relative merits 
of public discussion and (participation in foreign 
policy. 


<<. 


í Proposals to strengthen the Security 
Council 

- _ Proposals have been made for the strength- 
ing of the Security Council to enable it to 
erform more effectively the functions assigned 
io it by the charter. 

I. Abolition of veto completely ai accord 
equality in voting to all members of the 
Security Council, l 

2. Substitute for the requirement of the 
absolute unanimity of all permanent- members 
that of a qualified unanimity by which the 
favourable votes of three or four of the perma- 
nent members would, be 
decision. ý 
3. Restrict the use of the veto to clearly 
defined areas and eliminate it from the pacific 
settlement of disputes and the admission 
of the new members. 

4. Alter the fundamental nature of the Secu- 
rity Council by substituting powers of recom- 
mendation ` for its present enforcement 
owers. l 

. Strengthen the further role of the General 
ssembly by;giving it enforcement powers. 


Suggestions, first and second seem unaccep- 
N 3 
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necessary for a 


P 
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table at 
Regarding the restriction.of the veto, it has 
been espoused by the United States since the 
Vandenberg resolution of June 1948. This 
confirmed ` by the former President 
Eisenhower in his letter to Premier Poiganin 
dated January 12 1958. - . 

Of more importance than forrhal changes for 
the immediate future of the Sécurity Council, 


present to any permanent members. 


was 


would be, the improvement of the Council 
proceedings by the-use of informal techniques 
not requiring revision of voting procedure or 
composition. ` l 


Conclusion 


The Security Council may indeed have an 
increasingly important role to play in the task 
of keeping the peace, provided thata discrimi- 
nating choice is made by its members of the 
various instruments and techniques of diplo- 
macy at its disposal. Asa part of the ‘“Evolu- 
tion of emphasis and practice’? of the overall 
United Nations machinery, it may yet become 
an active and vigorous guardian of the peace 
though it is not likely to achieve the stature 
envisaged by the architects of the UN charter. 


pa 


SURENDRANATH AND THE CONGRESS OF 1885 


SOMNATH ROY 


Non-participation of Surendranath Banerjea 
and his close associates, such as, Anandamohan 
Bose and Dwarkanath Ganguli, in the first 
session of the Indian National Congress, held 
at Bombay in December 1885, has led some- 
scholars to believe that they were ‘“‘delibera- 
tely kept out of this organization at its initial 
siage.”! Bipin Chandra Pal was the first to 
suggest that the Congress was established to 
counteract the political movement latnched 


by Surendranath and the Indian Association ` 


for national unity. As he writes, ‘The 
Congress was really in its original inception 
this dramatic device having for its object the 
capture of the leadership of our new political 
freedom movement from, this young and 
intrepid and powerful orator and politician. 
Indeed I heard from some of those who were 
in closé touch with Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee and 
Mr, A. O. Hume and other Congress leaders 
that they actually wanted to keep Surendra- 
nath out of it at first.°2 It is interesting to 
note that Pal made this disclosure just after 
the demise of Surendranath. By that time 
almost all the stalwarts connected with the 
activities of the early Congress had passed 
away. Pal repeats his allegation against Hume 
and W. C. Bonnerjee in his autobiography 
which he wrote some years later.3 -Since then, 
it has become a pet theory of some writers 
. that the founders of the Congress had a dislike 
Tor Surendranath, “the enfant terrible in politics 
in India.’*4 - 


But neither in the contemporary news- 
papers and journals, norin the writings and 
private correspondence of these leaders, we 
find even the slightest hint of an estrangement 


-almost incredible.’”’® Even if we accept th 


between Hume and Surendranath. Hume 
wrote to Dufferinin a letter, dated 4 July 
1885, “No Bengali ever was rude to me in all 
these years. Yet he is touchy and _self-concei- 
ted, and easily takes offence.’ Itis said that, 
Hume was displeased with Surendranath for 
the latter’s dismissal from Government service.® 
This is not substantiated by facts. Hume him- 
self was not in the good-book of the diehard 
British bureaucrats of the Government of India. 
They hada strong suspicion that Hume was 
“the head-centre of an organization fro 
which emanated all the Ripon demonstra 
tions’? Hume was also no less critical of thi 
English officials. He frankly told Dufferin 
“In Bombay and Madras, the Officials i 
externals are not so bad, it is specially i 
Bengal, that the Official antipathy to Native: 
shows itself, and the way District Officials 
Civil and Military ( Police ), in many district 
do behave to Native gentlemen at times i 


























view ‘that Hume and Bonnerjee had no lov 
lost for Surendranath, it appears quite impr 
bable that the leaders of Bombay public op 
nion, such as, Ranade, Telang, Mehta an 
others, who extended full co-operation 
Surendranath during the Civil Service agit 
tion,? would silently accept Hume’s manda 
not to invite the undisputed leader of Beng: 
The theory of Hume’s hostility to Sutendrana 
is thus nothing but a mere conjecture. 

The fact is that when Surendranath a 
his friends received invitation to atterid t 
Congress session at Bombay, preparations fi 
the second National Conference “had ma 
considerable progress. It was then next 


f SURENDRANATH AND THE CONGRESS 


impossible for them to attend the Bombay 
conference. “I told him [ W. C. Bonnerjee ] 
that it was too late to suspend the Conference, 
and that as I had a large share in itè 'organiza- 
tion it would not be possible for me to leave 
Calcutta and attend the Bombay Congress.’’10 
It must not be assumed that invitation to 
Surendranath was delayed deliberately, because 
the Editor of the Tribune wrote a few years 


later that they received invitation from 


Bombay rather late, when they had already 


decided to attend the. second National Con- 
ference at Calcutta. Moréover, when the 
first session of the Congress was over, the 
Calcutta papers warmly congratulated its 
organisers. < Surendranath’s own paper; the 
Bengalee observed, “Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, has 
been appointed President of the Congress. We 
take this to bea compliment which Bombay 
„pays to Bengal...The growth of a united poli- 
tical sentiment is one of the happiest signs 
of the times.’12 The Indian Nation, a Calcutta 
Weekly, also wrote in its issue of 4 January 
1886, ‘The forces which have contributed to 
the holding of the Congress and the making 
it a success have been gathering for some time 
past, but we believe we should be wanting in 
ordinary gratitude if we did not acknowledge 
that it was Mr, A. O. Hume who, by wise 






















those forces and accomplished what others 


the meetings which have been held in Calcutta 
and Bombay will bear fruit, that they will 
continue to be held year after year, and that 
they will accelerate the process now at work 
for the unification of the Indian people at 
any rate for the purposes of political action.” 


plans and unremitting exertions, concentrated ` 


might only have dreamt of. Let us hope that ` 
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? 


It was, however, felt unnecessary to have 
two parallel organisations ‘conceived on the 
same lines and having the same programme,’’}8 
The leaders of the Indian Association ‘whole- 
heartedly joined the Congress when it met 
in Calcutta next year lin the larger interest of 
the country. Had it been a marger of the two 
hostile camps, it would have been certainly 
hailed in the contemporary nationalist press 
Their complete silence on this issue is a further 
proof that no such hostility really existed. 
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CHRISTIAN VIRTUE Vs CHRISTIAN. POWER 


l 


A. CHATTERJEE 


The great Kings and Emperors who had 
accëpted the Christian faith during the last 
two thousand years often lacked the Christian 
virtues as represented by the life of Jesus 
Christ and the lives of many saints, martyrs 
and dedicated men and women whose numbef 
would run into. millions. But we find in the 
background of Christian politics of all ages 
men aid women whose service to. humanity 
and attachment to the high principles of 
Christianity brought glory to the religion of 
Christ. Christian missions of various deno-- 
minations have always takén up the work of 
teaching the ignorant, assisting the poor and 
serving the sick, the destitute and the 
orphans. This type of humanitarian work 
however has been a sort'of routine service 
rendered by the members of organised 
missions. There have been however in every 


age certain individuals who elevated the ideals: 


of Christianity on to the high pedestal where 
it rightfully belonged. They did this through 
their humility, their deep sympathy for all 
human. beings who suffered or were oppress- 
ed and persecuted. Their success was the 
result of their profound moral ‘consciousness. 
St. Francis of -Assissi who lived“ in the 
thirteenth century was an outstanding 
` example of Christian virtue. He embraced 
poverty and gave up all material possessions 
in order to come nearer in his heart to his 
‘Lord Jesus Christ. The Franciscan order 
insisted on teaching simplicity as the correct 
way of life of a true Christian. The Francis- 
cans lived on bread, vegetables, fruits, and 
oil. They had great sympathy for all animals 


- \ . 
and human beings and devoted their lives tò 
the service of fellow creatures of God. Of 
material possessions they had-the bearest 
minimum and they went forward everywhere 
to serve the suffering, the helpless and the 
destitute. In 1960 there were four million 
Franciscans distributed over the earth, up- 
holding the highest principles of Christianity. 
In the remotest corners of the earth one 
could see missions where the ignorant were 
taught, the sick nursed and the poor assisted 
to earn a living. Surely, religion was also 
preached but through humility and by sharing 
the sorrow and suffering of the people served. 
Where the Kings and the Emperors defended 
the Christian faith, one found pomp, pagean- 
try and the display of might. Meekness and 
unstinted human fellowship were never found 
in the atmosphere of the royal courts. The 
work of “emancipation” of the ‘“unenlighte- 
ned” that was carried out often led to the 
political enslavement of those granted a new 
freedom of the soul by royal behest. That is 
why some Christian missionaries broke away 
-from the organised missions and went out 
alone to serve humanity in all simplicity an 
sincerity. The royal or the imperial purpos 
often contradicted the spirit of Christianit 
and these true followers of Christ foun 
colonialism and the establishment of empire 
unsuited to the spiritual aim of their lives 
Some, who discarded connections with th 
court found it necessary to go to the help o 
the politically oppressed. The martyrdom 
Savonarola provides a great example of suc 
political and social revolt by a Priest 


religion. The Benedictine, the Carthusians, 


the Jesuits and various other orders of monks 


and nuns have served humanity through the 
ages with a sincerity that largely compensated 
for the arrogance and oppressiveness of the 
regal and lordly organisations associated with 
the courts of European empire builders.. The 
economic exploitation of the masses of Asia 
and Africa which often attained diabolical 
proportions, was toned down'to some extent 
by the service rendered by the Christian 
missionaries in these lands. Some of these 
servants of God whose humility and brother- 
liness gave such solace to the oppressed, the 
exploited and the helpless, were truly the 
messengers of those profound human ideals 
on which Jesus Christ and the Christian 
saints and martyrs built their religion. A very 
modern example of such faith in humility 
and brotherly love is that of Charles Freer 
Andrews who came to India as a mission 
worker but died while fighting against the 
British imperialists hand in hand with 
Gokhale, Gandhi and Tagore. From the 
very „beginning of bis life in India, C. F. 
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Ancrews felt that the British rulers of India 
were pulling down the ideals of Christianity 
by their wanton use of force and their inte:- 
ference with the freedom of the people cf 
Ind:a to achieve political and social progress 
in their own way. He also felt deeply the 
falsehood of British assertions of racial supe- 
tlority and the dishonesty behind all B-itisn 


promises and undertakings as affecting the 


political future of the Indian people. Indiars 
could not live with their British friends 
without violating the false social code of 
imperial society in India. They also hed to 
play a subordinate part to the British, no 
matter how high their intellectual attainments 
were. When Andrews fought to instal Pro’. 
Sus] Rudra-as Principal of St. Stepher.s 
College, he found it very hard to succeed. 
But he did succeed. He also dissociated him- 
self from all official connections as soon as he 


‘found his own countrymen were offensively 


critical of his relations with his Indian 
friends. C. F. Andrews served the ‚cause of 
Ind:a until his death on the 5th of April, 1940. 


` 


a ` MANIPUR—THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE . 


Prof. MUKUNDABIHARI MITRA 


` The small territory in the south-east corner 
of India, now a part of the Indian Union and 
known as Manipur, comprises nearly 8.5 thou- 
sand square miles of which only about 650 
square miles are covered by the valley and the 
rest by hills, It did not, however, bear that 
name in “ancient times. It was called 
Suvarnabhu’ (land of gold) and was outside 
the political pale of Aryavarta and Bharatvarsa 
of later ages. This is evident from the refe- 
rences to it as ‘Kritadesa’ in the Hindu 
Puranas. Subsequently, ‘Suvarnabhu’: became 
Manipur (jewel-land) and Aryan culture 
peretrated by slow degrees into the Meithei 
“ community, the hybrid race formed by the 
integration of seven of the many streams 
( Mongolian and Aryan ) settling in the valley, 
while the tribals in the hill areas—mainly 
Kukis and Nagas—remainéd comparatively 
uneffected, The impact of the Aryan culture 
is supposed to have started much earlier than 
the. age of the Mahabharaia which relates the 
story of Arjuna and’ Chitrangada ( Manipur in 
that story, according to some scholars, was on 
the. sea coast of Kalinga or Ganjam or some- 
whzre else, and not the land now called Mani- 
pur). Politically ' however the territory 
remained outside India practically till its 
anrexation by the British after the 1891 Mani- 
pur war, ; ' 


Culture has its roots in religion which 
enshrines the highest aspirations and the 
noblest ideals of a people. But very little is 
kncwn about the history of Manipur till the 
eignteenth -century and, as such, about the 
religion and culture of the people, though the 


piczure is a bit clearer upto the eighth century _ 


than from the eighth to the eighteenth century. 
During the first of these periods, the religion of 
the people was more or less tribal in character 
and consisted mainly of the worship of many 
gods and goddesses. Latter on, it was swamped 


- by Hinduism which, however, could not totally 


wipe it out. The primitive religion still survives 


„in Z stray form by adjusting itself with the 


more powerful current of Hinduism. This is 
evidenced by the existence of the temples of 
Thanjing at Moirang and Senameihi at 
Imphal, re 

Trates of primitivé religion, however, are 
clearly visible even now in some aspects of 
Manipuri culture—for instance, jn dances and 
dramas representing the story of Khamba and 
Thoibi. The second period, that is, from. the 
eighth to the eighteenth century, is shrouded in 
darkness. Since the beginning of the rule: of 
Gharib Newas Pamheiba in or about 1714 
A. D. the way was paved for quick integration 
of tke culture of Manipur with that of the rest: 
of India through the rapid spread’ òf Brahma- 
nical Vaishnavism under royal patronage. 
Vaishnavism, of course, has been in vogue in 
Manipur from very ancient times and Chitran- 
gada and her son Vabrubahan are said to 
have professed this religion. But it changed. 
successively from one form to another and 
Gharib Niwas tried to introduce the Ramanadi 


“form, The present Viashnavism of Manipur 


is largely Gauriya Vaishnavism. of Shri 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu and it came to be 
a popular religion since the time of Jai Singh. 
This general background of the religion of 
the Manipuri people is necessary to understand 


their cultural evolution because religion is the 
‘main source of cultural inspiration. . Vaishna- 
vism has powerfully influenced the outlook of 
the people by its tenets of universal love, habi- 


tual tolerence and perfect equality of all men. ~ 


This outlook is reflected as much in the social 
customs as in the cultural patterns of the 
people. The culture of the Manipuris, as of 
any other people, finds expression through 
religious rites and festivals, literature, dance, 
craft and art ; besides, one particular form of 
sport—polo—is a remarkable feature of it. 

The Manipuris perform with due ceremony 
all the rites and festivals connected with 
Vaishnavism. The most important among them 
is ‘Yaoshamg’ (Doljatra). Other Hindu 
festivals like Durga Puja, Dewali etc are also 
obgerved by them. ~In addition to these annual 
festivals, the worship of ‘Radha Govinda’ is 
daily performed by many in their family 
temples. There are also some festivals connec- 
ted with the old faith like ‘Lal Haraoba’, 
‘Chairaoba’ etc which are celebrated along 
with other festivals. Visits to, places of 
Vaishnava pilgrimage, too, are considered as 
meritorious acts and part of their cultural life. 


In literature, Bengali has had a noticeable 
influence on Manipur mainly through Gauriya 
Vaishnavism. ‘Though she had her own script, 
language and literature in olden times, these 
have now undergone tremendous changes al- 
most beyond recognition, 
cular branch of literature in which the Mani- 
puris have made remarkable progress, The 
Manipuri people have a special knack for 
histrionical art and their dramatic performances 
have earned appreciation everywhere they have 
been held. Starting with translations of Ben- 
gali dramas, Manipur has now developed 
indigenous dramas though they even now bear 
the unmistakable stamp of the original model. 


Drama is the parti- 


‘Besides dramas, religious literature is making 


steady progress in the land. 
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The most important and widely known 
aspect of Manipuri culture, however, is rcflec- 
ted in dance.which has gained wide popularitv 
not only in every part of India but outside, toc, 
principally through the efforts of Rabindranath 
Tagore who took a special interest in it because 
of its intrinsic qualities and introduced Mani- 
puri dance in Santiniketan, These dances mav 
be divided into two categories—classical and 


‘folk. OF the classical group ‘Rasa Nritra’ is 


the most celebrated while the folk dance has a 
number of varieties, Both the categories - have 
exquisite artistic features and are full of rare 
grace. ‘Rasa’ dance is an operatic and chorec- 
graphic enactment of the original ‘divine play’ 
of Krishna and Radha with her retinue. 530 it 
is purely devotional in form and nature but the 
sentiments and emotions are expressed so 
wonderfully through supple movements cf the 
musical sound of ‘mridangas’, ‘kartals’, ‘mar- 
diras’ and bamboo flutes, that even those un- 


‘familiar with the subject matter become speli- 


bound by its magic. It requires special training 
which the boys and girls receive from their 
‘gurus’. Besides these, there are other dances 
like ‘Thabal Chongba’, ‘Laiharaoba’, ‘Khamba 
and Thoibi’ dances associated with old faita 
and tradition, Dance isa living art in Mani- 
pur. Boys and girls start dancing at an =arly 
age and it has come down by tradition throug. 
the ages. 


Polo, of which Manipur is the motherianc, 
represents another aspect of Manipuri culture, 


-According to .the mythology of the lanc, the 


game used to be played by the gods. Its local 
nameés are ‘Marjing’, ‘Thangjing’ etc and it has 
been regularly played in the present polo 
ground since, almost the ‘beginning of tks 
seventeenth century. The game was introcuced 
in India by the military in 1863 from ‘Man. 
pur and taken to England six years later by the 
“Tenth Hussars’. Polo is still the national came 
of Manipur where it is extremely popular, 
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THE ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF SIKKIM 


Dr. P. R. RAO 


The Kingdom of Sikkim, situated in the 
Eastern Himalaya, is a ` protectorate of 
India. It is bounded on the North by Tibet, 
on the East by Tibet and Bhutan, on ‘the 


South by the Darjeeling District ‘of West’ 


Bengal and on the west by Nepal. Tt has 


an area of 2,818 sq. miles and a population 


-of about 162,189.1 

The country can be divided into two 
geographical parts: Northern and Southern. 
The Southern part consists of dense forests 
and percipitous hills. It is sparsely popula- 
ted and the villages are few and far between. 
The northern part is comparatively a more 
open and undulating country. In this region 
good' pastures and pine forests are found.? 

The climate has corresponding variations 
end every variety ranging from sub-tropical, 
temperate and arctic is encountered. The 
rainfall is heavy and averages 1387" a year 
at Gangtok, the capital, The important 
river of Sikkim is Tista, whichis formed 
by the confluence of the Lachen and Lachung 
in the North’ of Sikkim.* ; 

Sikkim is noted for its floral wealth and 
an estimated 4,000 varietles of flowering 
plants and shrubs are found here.‘ In the sub- 


tropical lower valleys, several varieties. of © 


bamboo, ferns and tree ferns, pandanus 
and orchids. are found. In addition to 
these, valuable trees like Sal are also found. 
In the temperate zone and in the northern 


valleys, forests of oak, chestnut, maple, pine 


are found. In different parts of the’ 
Kingdom rice, maize, millet and buck wheat 
are cultivated. 

The geological survey of the country is 


. not yet completed, but it is generally believed 


that copper, coal, graphite, gypsum are there 
in large quantities.® : 3 
The main exports of ‘Sikkim are carda- 
mom, oranges, potatoes and apples. The 
main imports are maehinery, cotton piece 
goods, consumer goods ete. 


` THE BEGINNING OF PLANNED ECONOMY. 


As early as 1954, Sikkim took steps to 
develop its economy in a planned manner, 
In that year the Kingdom’s seven year plan 
was launched. It was followed by five year 
plans. The -third Five year plan was inau- 
gurated in 1967. 


AGRICULTURE. - 


Before planning began, the land under 
effective- cultivation was as ` follows. : 
110,000 acres under maize, 29,0007 acres 
under rice, 12,000 acres under millet and 
10,000 acres under wheat and barley. After 
the first two plans the area under maize has 
gone upto 140,000 acres. But the position 
with regards to other cereals remains more 
or less the same, Though the original name 
of Sikkim was Drend Zong or the land of 
rice, if does not produce enough paddy to 
feed its people. It is deficient in rice ‘by 
about 30%. The other important agricul- 
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tural products like potatoes, oranges and 
apples are grown ona total area of 40,000 
‘acres. š 

` The two plans are great desappointments 
so far as agriculture is concerned. As noted, 
the additional area brought under cultivation 
was very -insignificant. Asa matter of fact 
there is no scope to increase the area of 
cultivation. At best another 6,000 acres 
can be brought under the plough. Sikkim 
must resort to intensive cultivation to 
increase its agricultural yield. In the first 
two plans improvements in per acre yields 
Aave been marginal:--Officials believe that 
with intensive cultivation an additional 
50,000 maunds of food grains and , 30,000 
maunds of potatoes a year can be grown at 
the end of the third five year plan.6 >, 

The third five year plan which provided 
for an overall expenditure of 10 crores of 
rupees has not neglected the agricultural 
sector. A number of what are called 
“Impact programmes” are being implemented, 
A 2,000 acre ten-estate is also envisaged. 
The authorities, however, are aware that 
Sikkim cannot attain self-sufficiency in food 
The Chogyal (the ruler of Sikkim) is therefore 
keen that the economy of his country should 
be complimentary to that of India and not 
competitive.? By this he meant that Sikkim 
should import rice and other cereals from 


India and export oranges and cardamom. 
g t 


- i 
ORANGES, CARDAMOM, SEED PoTATOES. 


Sikkim is famous for its sweet oranges. 
They commandan all India market. The Sikkim 
Industrial corporation is running a fruit 

After 
item of 


The price of cardamom 


preservation factory at Singtam.® 


“ oranges, cardamom is the main 
| Sikkim’s export, 
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has shot up from Rs, 65 a maund in 1963 
to Rs. 350 in 1967. The other impoztant 
item of export is seed potatoes which are 
being ‘sold in India at Rs. 70 to 80 per 


maund.? S 


SHEEP REARING. 


- Originally Sikkim had lot of sheep and 
the woolen industry was thriving. But 
with the Chinese take-over of Tibet, its 
wooden industry is‘hard hit. Its barter 
trade with Tibet was snapped, Further it 
is unable to send its sheep to higher altitudes 
A number of sheep 
have died of heat. Sikkim wants tc get 
experts from India to develop special feed 
for the sheep. This would enable them to 
. keep their sheep af one place throughout 
the year. - 

INDUSTRIES. 


Sikkim is very rich in mineral wealth_and 
has great potentialities for the development, 
‘of hydro-electric power. But as it is there 
is very little industrial development. In 
the current plan provision is made far the 
setting up of number of industries anc also 
to build hydro-electric stations. 
the plans for industrial 


Regarding 
development the 
Chogyal has said “ours is a small state and we 
are not interested in putting up a steel plant. 
Our interest is limited to setting up smal: 
industries like . fruit juice industries anā 
handicrafts.” 10 

There are plans to set up a synthetic ger. 
plant as well asa small ‘tanning factory 
There is sufficient raw material for a 60,00C 
ton paper pulp plant 


Hypro-Execrrrc PROJECTS. 
A 25,000 K. W. hydro-electric plant ic 


under construction. Another big project or 


a 
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It could 


ultimately be developed to yield one million 
K. W. 


the Tista is under consideretion. 


Though considarable progress has been’ 


achieved under the first two plans, still a 
great deal remainsto be dene, Industrialisa- 
tion has not followed a coherent plan. No 
systematic attempt has been made - to develop 
forast wealth. 

The techno-economic survey of Sikkim 
was undertaken by the Indian Council of 
Tt will be 
. wel for Sikkim to give serious attention to 


Applied Economic Research. 


the recommendations of the council and also 
develop technical education which has 
lagged behind. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The need for devsloping communications 


in a strategically important region like 
Sikkim is obvious. The main emphasis in 
the Ẹirst plan was on communications. The 
current plan lays equal stress on communi- 
cations, agriculture and education. 
Communications in Sikkim are a stupen- 
dous challenge to the engineers. Mainten- 
ance of communications i. e. roads, Post 
and Telegraph, entails a heavy expenditure 


year after year without proportionate return, 


under the India-Sikkim peace treaty of 1950, 
communications in ‘Sikkim are the responsi- 
bility of the government of India. 

The Border Roads organisation is almost 
working round the clock in laying new . roads 
throughout Sikkim. Border roads have 
brought big benefits to Sikkim in matters 
of trade and development, though primarily 
they were meant to meet the vital defence 
needs. Inthe past much of the output -of 
cardamom, potato and orange could not be 
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sold for want of adequate transport. Today: 


‘the produce can be picked up at the farmer’s 


Goorsteps and delivered to any place in India“ 
Children are now using this transport for, 
Besides, the border 
are providing employment to thou- 
of Tibetan refugees. 


attending the schools. 
roads 
sands Till now an 
amount of about 20 crores was spent on the 


border roads. This amount has been well 


spent. 
EDUCATION. 

The iiics numerically important 
langueges in Sikkim are Nepali, Sikkim is 


Bhutia and Lepcha spoken respectively by 
74, 357, 36,.577,.and 14,847 people.) English 
is used extensively and officially for internal 


-and external Sc Ee and commu- 


nications.” 

Under the first two plans ‘the emphasis 
was on the setting up of country wide 
network: of elementary schools and high 
In 1967 atext book committee was 
appointed to prepare standard text booke for ` 
school children. 

The guiding antes in Sikkimis educa- 
tional policy is that no child should walk 
more than two miles to reach a school and 
this has been achieved. The medium of inst- 
ruction is English from VI standard and 
upwards. But there is difficulty in getting 
teachers to‘ teach English. Sikkim is now 
recruiting more -and more teachers from 
India; especially Kerala. 

The Government of Sikkim has decided 
to set up a college before the end of the 
current plan period. The Chogyal hopes 
that in due course of time Sikkim would have 
the “world’s smallest university” to provide 
higher education to its people. a 


ae ane 


i THE ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF SIKKIM 


Tue NAMGYAL INSTITUTE or TIBETOLOGY. 


“The present Chogyal of Sikkim His 


_ Highness Palden Thondup Namgyal ‘is the 


founder ‘of the Namgyal Institute of 


~ Tibetology. The institute located at Gangtok 


is the centre for Mahayana Tibetan studies 
and Research. It has the largest collection 
of Tibetan books outside China and Russia. 
CONCLUSION 

Sikkim has made significant development 
in all-spheres ever since the First plan was 
ináugurated in 1954. The progress has been 
more balanced when compared to the other 
Himalayan Kingdoms of Nepal and Bhutan. 
India is generous in its aid to Sikkim. 
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It has underwritten all expenditure under 
the first two plans. Jn the current plan 
India’s ‘help is not insignificant. Berring 
the loan amount the rest is grant-in-ail by 
India. In recent years there is criticism in 
Sikkim that Indian Financial Aid is more 
than _off set by the Indian excise duty on all. 
goods exported to Sikkim which amounted 
to about Rs. one crore a year. ™ Bus the 
fact remains that the Indian aid has helped 
Sikkim to raise its revenue from about Rs. 
12 lakhs in 1950 to more than one crore at 
present. Further it has helped to increase 
the per capita income in Sikkim to over 
Rs. 750 i. e. more that double that in India. 
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SHOULD THE OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR BE ABOLISHED ? 


. 


B. ©. ROUT 


. The action of Dharma Vira, the Governor 

of West Bengal on the 21st November 1967 
in dismissing the. United Front Ministry 
which had been formed under the Chief- 
ministership of Mr. Ajoy Mukherjee after the 
Fourth General Election and appointing 
Dr. P. C. Ghosh as the new Chief Minister 
had brought an unprecedented controversy as 

- tothe exact role of the Governor. Mr. Dharma 
‘Vira wanted an early Assembly Session of 
the West Bengal Legislative Assembly in 
order to ascertain whether the United Front 
Ministry had real majority support after the 

_ resignation of Dr, P. C. Ghosh who was the 
Minister of Food in the ‘United Front 
Government. Dr. P.C. Ghosh resigned on 
th November, 1967 because of his differences 


with the United Front Ministry. After this ’ 


incident Mr. Dharma Vira wrete a letter to 


Mr. Ajoy Mukherjee with a request to call an. 


Assambly Session towards the last week of 
November.. But the Mukherjee Cabinet 
fixed December, 18th for the meeting of the 
Agsombly Session. Assuming that the’ United 
Front Ministry had lost the confidence of the 
majority and. as such avoided the early 
Assambly Session, the Governor dismissed it 
and appointed Dr. P.C. Ghosh the Chief 
Minister. 

Different Constitutional experts and poli- 
ticians ‘appear to have been divided in their 


opixion as to the propriety and legality of the _ 
aetion of Dharma Vira. „A few politicians go 


to. the extent of suggesting the abolition of 
the office of the Governor in India! There 


are two contradictory views on this issue. 
One school maintains the view that Governor 
is a mere figure head, a rubber stamp of his 
Cabinet, orpost office between ‘the Cabinet 
and the President or between his Cabinet 
and the Official Gazette. Speaking on the 
nature of the gubernatorial position, Dr. B. R. 


ET eed 


Ambedkar said that the Governor would: 


have “no functions which he is .required ( to 
perform ) either in his discretion or in his 
individual judgement.” According to the 
principles of the Constitution, he is required 


to follow the advies of the Council of Minis- - 


ters in all matters. Interpreting the scope 
of the provision that “the Ministers, shall 
hold office during the pleasure, of the 
Governer” Dr, B. R. Ambedkar further 
said— . l 5 : 

I have no doubt that it is the intention of 
this Constitution that the Ministry shall hold 


_ office during such time as it holds the. con- 


fidence of the majority. It is on this principle 
that the Constitution will work. The. reason 
why we have not so expressly stated it is 
because it has not been stated in that fashion 
or in those terms in any of the Constitutions 
which lay down a Parliamentary System of 
Government. , During pleasure’ is always 
understood to mean that the ‘pleasure’ shall 
‘not continue notwithstanding the fact that 
the Ministry has lost the confidence of the 
majority, itis presumed that the Governor 
will exercise his “pleasure” in dismissing the 
Ministry and, therefore, itis unnecessary to 
differ from what I may say the stereotyped 


T ae Ne 


phraseology which is used in all responsible 
Governments”? 

, Thus the Governor’ as Wiwa by the 
Constituent Assembly is to act on the advice 
of the Council of Ministers. Mr. N. C. 
Chatterjee, M. P. and a leading Constitu- 
tional Lawyer maintains the view that: the 
Governor is a mere nominal head and we 


A a 
should look to the British precedent for 


guidance regarding circumstances of eviden- 
tiary materials on which a Governor can 
dismiss a ‘Cotincil of Ministers.” Mr. 
Chatterjee expressed this view on Governor’s 
actions in West Bengal. He cited the fact 
that in England since 1632 the Monarch has 
‘never dismissed or removed a Prime 
Minister. The Governor therefore, should - 
not dismiss a Ministry. Mt. H. V Kamath 
also argued in a similar line. It is as- 
sessed that the Governorships have been 
treated as “old age pensions to weary politi- 
cians” or “Consolation prizes for the Con- 
gressmen defeated at polls.” Mr. H. V. 
Kamath argued for the abolition of the 
expensive and 
















Governorship as it is 
unnecessary. Others consider it as mischie- 
ous and superflnous office. 
arty in Madras has also repeatedly 
emanded the abolition of the office of 
Governorship. One Governor has reported 
o have complained that he is like “ 
Governor of Uttar Pradesh, 
“a bird in a golden 


he. was the 
escribed herself’ as 
age.” Some times few senior and reputed 
tatesmen are reluctant to accept this office. 
r. V. V. Giri was unwilling to accept 
overnorship in the beginning and Dr. H. K. 
ahtab relinquished Governorship to become 
hief Minister of Orissa in 
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The D. M. K.. 


ualified hotel keeper.” Sorojini Naidu when 


1656. Ajit 


A 


Prased Jain first grudgingly accepted 
Governorship of Kerala and subsequently 
resigned to canvas for the candidature of 


Ms. Indira Gandhi as the Prime Maantee He. 


deseribed the office of Governor as “an air- 


conditioned glass-panelled office.” In the 
Governors conference, of 1965, some 
Governors complained that they were 


“prisoners in Raj Bhavans and that their 
functions were merely ornamental.” 
Mrs. Vijoylakshmi Pandit resigned Governor- 
ship of Bombay to become a Member of the 
Parliament in 1964, and when she was asked 
to comment on this change she said humour- 
ously, “The Governor’s wife is more useful 
to- tke State than a Governor, and you know 
I have no wife.” Mr. Hiren Mukherjee 
deseribed the Governor of West Bengal as 
“a white elephant” and “a rat gnawing at 
the vitals of the Parliamentary System.”# 
“Nor a SUPERFICIAL OFFICE 


The other school maintains the view that 
it is incorrect to say that the office of the 
Governor is a superfluous and mischievous 
one. True, his functions are largely formal 
and are expected to be performed at the 
advice of the Ministers, 
executive powers are vested in the Governor. 


~Heis not always expected to act according 


to the advice of the Council of Ministers. 
According to M. M. Munshi,a member of 
the Drafting Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly, the Governor is “the watch dog of 
Constitutional propriety and the link which 
binds the Centre to the States, thus securing 
the Constitutional Unity of India.” He is 
required by oath of his office. “to preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution.” In 
Constitutional crisis he is expected to act 


Theoretically all 


~ 
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wisely, Mr. Sri Prakash, one time Governor 
in’ three States of India, feels that the 
Governor has a positive role to act in crises. 
He writes, “it is clear that a Governor if he 
_ is worth of his salt, must come very promi- 
nently in the picture whenever there is any 
serious situation that might threaten the 
safety of the State and its Government. I 
do not know what else he is there for, 
however | constitutional he may be. It is no 
use always going up to the Centre for 
advice and guidance in all great and small 
matters. That would be putting too mnch 
of a strain on the Centre for one thing and 
it would also mean-abdicating functions and 
-responsibilities that must be borne _ by 
persons in local charge.” (5) E 

Thus the school which views that the- 
Governor .is not a mere Constitutional ruler 
has cited the following occasions where the 
Governor can act in his behalf without see- 
king advice of the Council of Ministers. 
Those occasions are— i 


(1) the selection ofa Chief Minister 

i prior to the formation of the 

Council of Ministers í 

(i) Dismissal of a Ministry 

( iii ) Dissolution of the 
Assembly 


Legislative 


(iv ) Asking information from the Chief 
- Minister relating to Legislative 
~ and Administrative matters; , 
(v) Refusing to give assent to a bill 
passed by the Siate Legislature and 
sending it back for reconsideration ; 
(vi ) Reserving bills passed by the State 


Legislature for the assent of the 
President ; 


( vii ) Advising the President for 
~ proclamation 


under Article 
tution. 


the 
of an Emergency 
356 of the Consti- 
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- above, one may come to the conclusion that 


‘Tp ease no party forms the majority, the 


(viii) Asking the Chief Minister to 
submit for the consideration of the 
Council of Ministers 
on which a decision has been taken 
by a Minister, which has not been 


any matter. 


considered by the. Council of 
Ministers. 2 
` (ix) Seeking instructions from the 


President before promulgating an 


ordinance dealing with certain 


“matters ; 
(x) In case of The Governor of Assam 
certain administrative matters 
connected with the Tribal areas of 

the State. 


If one analyses these occasions described 
























the Governor is ‘not a mere figure head, The 
appointment of the Chief Minister is a prero- 
gative of the Governor, After the General 
Elections the Governor is to invite the leader 
of the majority . party to form the ministry. 
Governor may exercise his discretion. 
Another prerogative of the Governor is to 
lost the 
support of the majority in the legislature. 
Mr. “The 
discretionary power of the Governor to dis- 


dismiss: the Ministry which has 
M. V. Pylee writes on this issue, 


miss a Ministry also seems to exist if the 
Governor has reasons’ to believe that the 
Ministry is engaged in activities which are 
likely to endanger national security or solida- 
rity. After a party has come into office with 
avowed professions of allegiance to the Cons 
titution and after joining office makes use o 
the privileged position of power to. under 
mine the unity of the nation and establish a 
independent State or enter into secret negoti 
ations with a foreign power with a view t 
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breaking away from the federal union, the ` 


Governor may justifiably dismiss sucha 


Ministry even if it enjoys a majority in the, 


legislature.” (6) The power of dissolution 
of the Legislative Assembly is vested in the 
Governor. He may not be properly advised 
by the Ministry to dissolve the Assembly. In 
such a case he is fully entitled to act 
according to his discretion. 


So far-as advising the President for the 
proclamation of an Emergency is concerned, 
the Governor has a free hand to report the 
matter to the President. 
exercise his discretionary power in refusing 
assent to a bill passed by the legislature in 


The Governor may 


the first instant and reserving certain bills . 


of the State Legislature for the assent of the 
‘President. The Governor has also power 
to protect the interests of the minorities in 
the State. While acting as the Chancellor 
of the University in the State, he may not be 
always guided by the advice of the Ministers.’ 
Thus it is incorrect to assume that the 
ffice of the Governorship is a mere super- 

Yuvraj Karan Singh 
“the Govefnor even in normal 














ous one, 
bserves, 


f his non-party position, it is possible for 
im to take more detached and impartial 
iew of affairs in the State. As such, his 
dvice cau be of considerable value to the 
inistry. Not being saddled with detailed 
ay to day administration, he can take a 
ng range view of problems.” Thus the 
overnor as the non-partisan adviser to the 
ouncil of Ministers of the State, has the 
right to be consulted, right to encourage 
nd right to warn”. He is a detached 
bserver of State politics and not an active 


olitician. He is expected to act in case 
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imes, has an important role to play, Because. 
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of constitutional crisis. Like the Presicent 
of India be will be a “safety valve” of the 
Constitution and his function is “to lubricate 
the machine of the Goveroment and to. see 
that its wheels are going well by reason not 
of his interference but of friendly action.’® 

“The Governor serves as a federal Link 
between the Centre and the States. Hs is 
fed: ral 
structure of our country. Mr. D. D. Besu, 


thus an, essential part in the 


writes, “the Governor is not going to ke a 
mere figure head. If the Governor is an 
active and good Governor he could by means 
of getting in touch with the opponents of the 
party in power’ reconcile them to a god 
number of measures and generally make the 
administration run smoothly”. Thus zhe 


‘Governor is an essential part of the constitu- 


tional machinery, fulfilling an  essen:ial 
purpose and rendering an essential service. 
In words of late B. G. Kher (Ex-Chief 
Minister of Bombay), “A Governor can do 
a great deal of good, if he is a good Governor 
and he can doa great deal of mischief, if he 
is a bad Governor, in spite of the viry 
little power given to him under the Constisu- 


tion we are framing.” 


We may sum up therole of the Goverror 
in our Constitution by stating that he is 
not a mere constitutional ruler, that he is 
expected to exercise . his discretioncry 
powers under the 
he is to serve as a federal link between 
the Centre and the State, that he is a ncn- 
partisan adviser to the Council of Ministe rs 
and that his office is to “preserve, prot: ct 
and defend the Constitution in crisis.” Thus 
it will be a short-sighted action if we abolish 
the office of the Governor in India, Neither 


the 


Constitution, . tuat 


suggestion as recently made by Nr. 
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Namboodripad, the Chief Minister of Kerala 
that the Governor should be elected by the 
people or by the State Legislature is accept- 
_able. In fact there were the following four 
alternatives Before the Constituent Assembly 
when the appointment of the Governor was 
discussed. They were — 


(i) Election by adult suffrage ; rae 

(ii) | Election by members of the Lower, 
House or by both the Houses of the 
State Legislature ; 

ci) Selection by the President with a 


panel of four names submitted by the 
Lower House of the State Legislature; 
(iv) Nomination by the President. 

Out of these four alternatives the Cons- 
tituent Assembly decided in favour of the 
nomination of the Governor, by the President. 
It considered the, system of nomination as 
the best possible method to ensure the im- 
partiality and dignity of the high gubernato- 
rial office. A directly eleeted Governor 
may create a problem of political leadership, 
He may some-times quarrel with the Chief 
Minister by claiming ‘that he is also the 
popular leader. of the people. The sugges- 
tion’ that the Governor should be directly 
elected by the State Dagislature is not :a 
healthy one. In this case he will be a pawn 
in- the hands of the State Legislatura. The 
scheme of appointment of the Governor 
by the ‘President out of a panel of four 
names submitted to him by the State Legis- 
lature of the Concerned State was also 
rejected as unsound. In such a case the 
Governor may be a party to a particular 
‘group in the Legislature and this group— 
affinity may affect his impartiality and non- 
Thus an appointed 
the requirements of 


‘partisan behaviour. 
Governor would suit 


p 
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_tive Assemblies. 


D 


our federal system. This is a Canadian 
practice which the makers of our Constitu- 
tion wanted to-follow. The Constituent 
Assembly therefore, rightly decided that 


. it would be worse than useless in making 


the Governor’s office an elected one. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT . 
Unfortunately the high office of .the 
Governor has lostits halo and dignity in 


-recent times, It has now become a “devalued” 


office. Often Governors- are not shown 
proper respect and honour which they 
deserve as the Head of the State. Often 
they are embarrassed „in the State Legisla- 
The oftice of the Governor 
is not-held in high esteemin the eyes 
of the politicians and public. As Sri Prakash 
writes that the Governors are considered 
to be “selfish hankerers after office and -have 
been appointed because they are mere 
flatterers of those who are in authority at 
the Centre. Every body comes to feel that 
a Governor is a powerless person meant for 
exhibition in places of festivity and amuse- 
ment,” Often people feel that the Governor’s| 


office is unjust and undesirable. 



















This notion 
of gubernatorial offiee is partly responsible 
for the deterioration and devaluation of the 
office. This office is now considered to be 
a rendezvous of second rate politicians and 
statesmen. Some lament over the lost glory 
of the Governors who have become the 
agents of the Congress Party at the Centre. 
Often retired Governors are given party 
tickets to~ contest in the General Election 
Mr. Bishnuram Medbi, Ex-Governor o 
Madras-was given a party ticket by th 
Congress party to contest in the Fourtl 
General Election in Assam. Moving fro 
pillar to post, from one ministry to anothe 


-mense rT oF 


SHOULD THE OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR BE ABOLISHED 1 


‘om Governorship to Ambassadorship, the 
fice of the Governor is greatly losing its 
alo and dignity. This deterioration of 
te office does not imply that the office 
iould be abolished. An attempt should be 
ade to improve this office and bring back 
s old glory that was expected by the 
amers of our Constitution. After the 
‘ourth General Election there is a great 
hange in the political map of India. In the 
ew situation created by multi-party rule, 
he office of the Governor has acquired a 
ew importance. It is to serve as an 
ffective link between the Centre and the 
itate and to become an active and dynamic 
ffice. Its role was obscure as long as the 
ame party presided over the destiny of the 
ation, As the situation is different now it 
tas to play a different role in the changing 
ircumstance. Its status and dignity need 
o be improved. , The flolowing suggestions 
nay be made to improve the Governor’s office 
ind restore the glory which the office bas 


ost. 

(1) Merit should be taken into consi- 
leration in the appointment of the Governor. 
Respected and dignified persons should be 
attracted towards it. 

(2) Governorship. A retired Governor 
should not. join politics. Once a person is 
appointed as a Governor his political career 
must come to an end. Neither during his term 
of office nor after his retirement should he 
have any connection with’ active politics. 
The practice of appointing Governors as 
Ambassadors, or any other lucrative posts 
should be given up. This will enhance the 
dignity of the office and make a Governor 
free and impartial in the discharge of his 
function. 

(8) Negotiation between Centre and the 
State should take place through the Gover- 
nor, The practice of the Centre keeping 
direct relation with the State should be 
given up. In this connection Sri Prakash 
writes, “By slow degrees the Centre started 
keeping direct relations with the State 
Government, It forgot the Governor whom 
it had itself created.” 


(4) Consultation with the Chief Minister 
in case of appointment of the Governor of 


3 


the State should be insisted upon. This 
convention seems to have been developed in 
India. If necessary the leaders o. tke 
opposition should be consulted regarding tke 
appointment of the Governors in diffsrert 
States. 

(5) Governors should be regarded «3 the 
best judges of the situation in the State and 
that they should not always function tnder 
the instructions of the Centre. To be free 
from criticism they should try to evoid 
frequent pilgrimage to New Delhi for cor- 
sultation with the Centre.? 

(6) The practice of renewing the *erms 
of Governorship should as far as possibla, ke 
given up. No Governor should usually hold 
office for more than one term. The possi- 
bility of renewal of the term of the office 
may lure its incumbent to be loyal to tie 
Centre. 
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SOME THOUGHTS OF GURU NANAK IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE UPANISADS 


Dr. (Miss) APARNA CHATTOPADHYAY 


It is interesting to note that some of the 
main ideas of Guru Nanak are very much 
similar to some major ideas of the Upanisadic 
literature. In describing the nature of God, 
Guru Nanak says, God is Light, 

He says 
The Engh which is everything 
is Thine 
O Lord of Light 
From its brilliancy everything 
is brilliant. 
(Macauliff, Sikh Religion, 25-9) © 

In Mundakopanisad (ch. III, sec. 1, 5), 

God is light. He is ‘jyotirmayah’; He is the 


light of all that shines. The sun, the moon, the _ 


stars, and other planets, everything shines 
reflecting His glory Here we also notice 
that God is “purity” (Subhrah). When the 
impurities diminish the ascetics behold Him 


who is stainless resplendant-antahsarire jyotir ” 


mayo hi subhroyam peat yatayah Ksina 
dosah. 

Mundakopanisad, Ch, III, see I, 5. 

The same is noticed in Isavasyopanisad, 
He is stainless radiant, pure ( Isav. Up., 8 ). 
And Gurn Nanak says the same about God. 
He says “The Pure One becometh not 
Impure”. The Pure One is Brahma ( Katha. 
Up., VI,1.). And He is / ‘Perfection’. He 
is called the most Perfect And Guru Nanak ` 
says, My Lord is perfect and His throne is 





1. Tacchubhram ‘jyotisam. jyotis---na 
tatra suryo bhati na candra tarakan tameva 
bhantamanubhati sarvam tasya bhäsa sarva- 


midam bibhati 


immovable. (mere-thakura puro takhati 
adolu Sri Rag., First Guru, 2) Perfect of 
the perfect the Lord is called, He reposeth 
on the perfect throne ( puro puro akhio puro 
ukhati nivasa ) He looks beautiful on Hie 
perfect seat-»----Nanak, if man obtains the 
Perfect Master how can his virtues decrease? 
Pure thani suhavano 
Nanak pura je milo | 
Kiu ghate gun tasa 
(Sri Rag, First Guru, 4; Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib, Tr. by M. M. Singh, p. 56 ). 
God is Truth, according to Guru Nanak 
and everything connected. with Him is truth 
( Maeauliff. Vol. I, p. 219). And Nanak 
says, True are they who meditate on the 
True one, Those who are born and die, are 
the falsest of the false. 
know the True one alone as true, By serving 
Him man obtaineth happiness:----The true 


“¢ 


He, says Nanak, 


wine is that which containeth True name. 
Bathe in the water of virtues, apply the 
perfume of truth to thy body-----Then _ shall 
thy face become bright ( Macauliff. ‘p. 261 ). 

In the Upanisads we find: that ' the 
Supreme Being is attained by Truth | ‘and 
that Truth triumphs, not the Falsehood. 

Satyena labhyasthapasa hyesa atma 

- Mand. Up. III, I, 6. 
‘Satyameva jayate nanrtam ? 
Satyena pantha vitato devayanah _ 
Tbid. 6. 

Saca khedi---niramkaru Guru Granth 

Sahib, Tr. By M. M. Singh, p. 26. 
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And Nanak says the same. How to 
obtain God'? By truth and not by falsehood 
( Mac, p. 262). Another quality of God 
according to Guru Nanak is wisdom ( Mac. p. 
262 ) According to Upanisadic philosophy, 
attainment of knowledge is the way to 
immortality. In the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, it is made clear, that it is self- 
realisation which is the realisation of Brahma 
and which would give one immortality in 
this mortal world. The ‘Self knowledge’ 
is immortality. (Brhad. II, 4, 2-5; IV, 
5, 1-19). In Kenopanisad, Brahma is 
knowledge and through knowledge one 
attains immortality 


atmana Vindate Viryam 
Vidyaya vindate amrtam. 
` Keno, I, 4. 


Guru Nanak emphasizes upon the all- 
pervading character of God. Ina_ beautiful 
poetical langauge he says “Thou lart the 


lake and thou art the swan: Thou art the 


lotus and the water lily. 
~ Thou art pleased on beholding them”. 
Again he says, “He is the net and fish both, 
He is the Spouse and the Couch, 


He is the Relisher and the relish” 
( Mae. p. 264. ) 

In Isavasyopanisad, He, the self-existent, 
is everywhere-+-+++++ seeing all, knowing all 
and encompassing  all.------ Kavir manisi 
paribhuh svayambhur yathatatthyato arthan 


vyadadhacchasvatibhyah... 


In Kenoponisad we get further details © 


about the all pervading character of God. 
“Tt is Atman, the spirit by whose power the 
the ear hears, the eye, sees, the tongue speaks, 
the mind understands and the life functions, 
srotrosya srotram manaso mano yat vaco ha 


` vacam sa u pranasya pranah 
; Keno, 1, 2, 
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The eye cannot approach It, neithe- 
speech nor mind. We do not therefore know 
It, nor can we teach itna tatra caksu” 
gacchati na vag gacchati no mano na vidmc 
na Vijanimo yathaitadanusis yat---Keno, I, 3. 
What speech cannot reveal, bnt what reveal. 
speech, what sight fails to see, but wha 
perceives sight, what Learning fails to gracp 
but what perceives Learning, what life doe 
not enliven but what directs Life—Kncev 
that: alone is Brahma:--and not the deities 
Yadvacanbhyuditam 
yena vagabhyudyate tadeva 


that people worship. 
brahma tvar 
viddhi nedam yadidamupasate yanmanas: 
na manute yenabur mano matam yat caksusa 
na pasyati yena caksumsi pasyati---yacchrc- 
trena na srnoti yena srotramidam srutan 
yat pranena na praniti---Keno, I, 4-8. 

God is the creator and he finds delight 
in his created beings says Nanak.— 

Vekho vigaso Kari vicaru 

Kari kar vekho nadari nihala 


The same we findin the Upanisads, The 
Aitareyopanisad begins with this though.. 
Here we are told that in the beginning ‘al 
He then thougkt 
This 


he jcreated-atma va idameka evagra asinna- 


this was Atman alone’. 
to Himself, Let me create the worlds. 


nyatkin can misat; sa iksat Jokannu srja 
iti sa imanillokanasrjat. 
Ait. Up. I, 1, 

The same idea-is noticed in the ‘Brhada7c- 
nyaka Upanisad, (ch. I, 4 :) Here we find thet 
in the beginning the universe was the self. 
He pondered and beheld nothing but himse-f. 
atrhaivedamagra asitpurusavidhah so ann- 


viksya nanyadatmanoapasyat, so-ahamas- 
mityagre vyaharat, tato ahamnamabhavat:-- 


This led to the creation and He knows “I 


me 
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am indeed creation ; because I created all 
these”. Hence He became known as the 
Creation. (Brhad. Up. I, 4, 1-5). The idea 
is noticed in Nanak’s thoughts. 
“moon and sun are thy lamps, perfume of 
sandal wood is thy incense, wind is thy fan--- 
thoa hast a thousand eyes, yet not one, thou- 
sand feet yet not one, thousand organs of 
smell, yet not one”. (Sohila, Rag dhanasari ; 
Maczauliff Vol. I, p. 259). ` 

In īsavasyopanisad, we are further 
enlightened on the omnipresent character of 
God. The Self is One, unmoving. It. is 
faster than the mind. Having preceded the 
mind, It is beyond the reach. of the senses. 
Ever steady, It outstips all that runs. ‘By Its 
mere presence, it enables the cosmic energy 
to sustain the activities of living „beings. It 
moves and it moves not. It is far and It is 
near. It is within all this and itis also out- 
side all this. (Isay. 4-5). 

Nanak forbids to covet what is transient 
and he points out to a Mulla and a Qazi that 
no matter how learned a Qazi ora Mulla is, 
he has to die one day, It is the creator alone 
who is Eternal Everlasting, who has no birth 
and no death. (Mac. p. 263-268). 

‘Tn Isavasyopanisad we find that every- 
thing is ephemeral in the world. So, “support 
yourself by renouncing the world. Do not 
covet the wealth”, One is to seek bliss in 


He says 


renunciation, not in wealth, which is the . 


means of the satisfaction of worldly desires. 
tena tyaktena bhunjitha maigrdhah kasya 
awid dhanam-:-- 
Isav. I 


In Brhad. Up. Maitreyi says to ‘her 
philosopner husbaud Yajnavalkya, “Even if 
this whole earth replete with wealth be mine, 
venerable Sir, will it make me immortal ?” 

“No” said Yajnavalkya. 
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This leads to the final point of the discu- 
ssion that the realisation of Brahma alone 
would give one immortality in this mortal 
world. 

In the Kathopanisad yama offers all the 
worldly objects of enjoyment, sovereignty of 


this wide earth with all its enjoyments, to 


Naciketas. He says to Naciketas, “Choose 
sons and grandsons who will live a hundred 


years, herds of cattle, elephants, horses and > 
choose a vast territory on earth and: 


gold ; 
live thyself as many years as thou desirest. 
Be a king of the wide earth. I shall make 
thee enjoyer of all desires. (I, 23, 24. 25 ). 
He offers to Naciketa, fair damsels, chariots, 
musical instruments. But Naciketa says, “All 
these are most transient, O Death, -They wear 
out the vigour of all the sensesof man. And 
the whole span of life is but short”. So 


_ Naciketa only asked for the knowledge of 
_ the Imperishable Eternal one, from Yama, 


the God of Death, In Kathopanisad, we are 
told that ‘the Fools or those who are childish 
pursue the external pleasures and so they 
fall into the snare of the wide-spread Death. 
But the wise do not desire anything in this 
world, having known what is eternally 
immortal in the midst of all non-eternals. 

paracah Kamananuyanti balaste 

mrtyoryanti vitatasya pasam. 
atha dhira amrtatvami viditva 
dhravamadhruvesviha na prarthayante 
(Katha, IV, 2). 

Gura Nanak, in his own poetic 
picturesque style says the same, He tells 
a man addicted to drinking, The Giver gave 
man a pill of the intoxicant illusion, In his 
intoxication he forgot death and enjoyed 
pleasure for four days--: -The true wine is 
that which containeth the true Name, Man 


and 
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is kuown as properly intoxicated when he 
obtaineth a place in God’s court ( Mac.p. 
261 ). 

So in the Upanisads, immortality (amrtam) 
is obtained by realising Brahma and accord- 
ing to Guru Nanak the real joy, the real 
intoxication, lies in obtaining God. Now 
how to obtain God? Guru Nanak gives 
a glorious and gorgeous description of God’s 

welling place. It is a splendid palace, 
rought with gems and pearls, diamonds and 
ubies. But itis surrounded witha golden 
all, It is very difficult to scale that wall. 
Prabhu hari mandaru 
Sobana tisa mahi 
manak lal 

moti hira--- 

kancana koti... 

Sri Rag, First Guru; Sri Guru Granth 
jahib, Eog. Tr. by M. M. Singh, p. 55. ) 

In the Upanisads too we find that the 
ath is not only thorny but most dangerous. 
ike the sharp edge of a razor is that path, 
ifficult to cross and hard to tread:-- 

Ksurasya dhara nisita duratyaya 

dnrgam pathastat kavayo vadanti 

Katha, IIT, 14. 

Now Nanak says that it is with the help 
f the’ ‘Guru’, by meditating on God one 

all behold God. The guru will give one 


e ladder to scale the wall. And the 


dder is Gods Name on which one has to 


editate. Guru paudi--- 
Sri Rag, First Guru, 3, Sri Guru Granth 
ahib, Tr. by M. M. Singh, pp. 55 56.) — 

It is noteworthy that this importance of 
uru is noticed in the Upanisads too. In 
athopanisad the noticed 
ttisthata jagrata prapya varan nibodhata. 

Arise, Awake, (O man) Realise that 


following is 
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Atman having’ approached the excellent 
teachers ( Katha, III, 14 ). 

In Mundakopanisad, it is laid down that 
to know, to, realise Brahma one should be- 
come a pupil under a preceptor who is well 
versed in the knowledge of Brahma tadvijna- 
nartham sa Guru mevabhigacchet srotriyam 


brahmanistham. 
‘Mundakopanisad, Ch. I, See. IT, 12. 


‘  Tosuch a seeker, whose mind is tranquil 


and senses are controlled.and who approaches 
him in proper form, let the wise teacher 
impart the science of Brahman in its very 
essence, the science by which one knows the 
true, imperishable Being. 

Tasmai sa vidvanupasannaya samyak 
prasantacittaya samanvitaya, yenaksaram 
purusam veda satyam provaca tam---Mund., 
J, Sec. IT, 13. 

The theory of Guru Nanak that God is 
obtained by Love noticed in 
Thus we are told— 
Nayamatma pravacanena labhyo, na 


is again 


Upanisads- too. 


` medbaya na bahuna sratena 

yamevaisa vrnute tena labhya stasaisa 

atma vivrnute tarum svam. 

The self is not attained through discour- 
ses, nor through intellectuality nor through 
much learning. It is gained only by him 
who longs for It, with the whole heart. For 
to such a one the Self reveals its own Nature. 
( Mund., III, II, 2-3). In Kathopanisad, 
we are told that the Atman cannot be 
attained by the study of the Vedas, nor by 
intellect, nor even by much learning, by 


him it is attained whom It chooses ( Katha, 
IL 23 ). 


Guru Nanak did not attach any spiritual 
significanee or value to the performance of 
rituals, or sacrifices. In Upanisadic litera- 
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ture, utter futility of performing sacrifices, 


` is noticed. The deluded man fancies sacrifices 


to be the highest and know nothing better. 
But having enjoyed the fruits cf their 
virtuous deeds, they fall into their old human 
life or into what is lower still. 
advised to seek knowledge of Brahma with 
the help of a Guru. ( Mund, Ch. I, Sec. 
3, 10-12 ) . 

Further Guru Nanak lays emphasis on 
extreme devotion to God. “Persuade thy 
heart, to sing God’s name with every breath 
thou drawest” says Guru Nanak. { Mac. p. 
266). And in Upanisadic literature we are 
told that the Self is not'gained by man of 
weak spirit, nor. by the ‘careless nor by 
improper austerities. But wise men who 
strive with vigour, attention and propriety, 
attain union with Břahma. 

Nayamalma valahinena labhyo------ 

n Mund, IHI, See. 2, 4. 

In Guru Nanak’s thoughts, the Catholic 
spirit of Hinduism is reflected. ` Thus -He 
says—As there is one sun but many seasons 

«+ Sog there is but one God though His forms 


_are many ( Mac., p. 258 ). 


So Guru Nanak points out that there 
are different names and different conceptions 
of God, but all forms and names are for the 
one and the only one, the. God. Nanak, 
here, refers to the existence of six defferent 


schools of philosophy and different faiths and 


different teachers; but he says “The Guru 
of gurus is but one, though He hath various 


forms”, (Mac., p. 258). Here Guru Nanak , 
7 i f 


~ 


S> one is 


' not that which people on earth worship.’ It, 


differs from Upanisadic philosophy because in 
Kenopanisad there is explicit denial of God- 
hood for deities of popular worship in the 
observation repeatedly emphasized upon that 
‘That alone is Brahma which speech cannot 
reveal, which mind does not comprehend, 
which sight fails to see, which bearing fails to 
grasp, which life does not enliven -but which 
reveals speech, which perceives sight which 
perceives hearing and which directs life and 























no doubt, refers to the deities and symbols 
which ignorant people worshipped. But Guru 
Nanak echoes’the views of Shri Rama Krisna 
that all faiths lead to God, God is- the 
common goal of all faiths and doctrines. He 
has many different forms and many difterent 
names. He is both formless and with form, 
said Sri Rama Krishna. 

Finally it is interesting that in Gur 
Nanak’s thoughts we find the Christian belie 
ofthe last day of J udgement. He says that 
one will die one day. The ministers of Deat 
will take him away and there’ an account o 
his acts is read; the Judge on his sea 
taketh the account and passeth the sentence. 

jivan marna jai 
Kou ithou Khajoukali 
jidho bahi samjhai 
ai tisau Koi na caliu nali 
Guru Granth Sahib, Tr. by M. M. Sing 
p. 47 

It seems Guru Nanak found thi 
Christian idea suitable to make commo 
people God-fearing and righteous. 


~ 


Current Affairs 


West BENGAL CoaLFIELDS \ 


The situation in the West Bengal Coal- 
fields has been going from bad to worse 
since the last several months. The following 
excerpt from the Coar Fær Trmvune will 
give the reader a good idea about the 
situation in the area. ' 

Asansol coalfield has been turned into, as 
it were, a battlefield. 

In the name of democracy, complete 
mobocracy prevails in this coalfield and 
defiance of law has been the order of the 


day. In the name of trade union movement, , 


politically motivated mobrule has been let 
loose throughout the coalbelt. This open 


defiance of law is the resultant effect’ of. 


inducting the miners into indiscipline and 
fratricidal fight. In the of class 
struggle, miners are being pushed to fight 
one another and the mining industry as a 
whole, have gone panicky. 

Within a fortnight’s time from Pat- 
mohna Colliery incident on’ February 10 to 
Benali Colliery ‘incident via Sripur on 
February 25, ten persons lost their lives and 
several others were injured in fratricidal 
fight, It is a suicidal policy adopted by 
a section of power-intoxicated labour leaders 
and politicians who being in ‘advantageous 
position are after: creation of their political 
base and coalfield has been selected as the 
suitable arena. ` 

Horrible happenings are taking place in 
coalfield since the past several months and 


name 


it transpires, as if, there is no law. Complaté 
reign of terror has gripped the coalfield end 


‘nobody feels secure of their lives and pro- 


perty. The disquieting trend in the mining 
industry has put a full-stop to its growth znd 
expansions, and employment potentialities 
are scuttled. 


Bloody encounters between the followars 
of different ruling U. F. constituents in he 
coalbelt has been almost a daily occurence, 
some one attacks and some one defends, 
In Patmohna Colliery on February 10, 
about 1000 persons armed with lethal 
weapons attacked the colliery dhawrahs cnd 
as a result of clash 6 persons died. Just 
after a fortnight, on February 25, a mob of 
more than 3000 persons armed with lethal 
Benali Colliery znd 
clash ensued. 4 persons died as a result of 


weapons stormed the 


clash. On the same day, Sripur Colliery 
dhawrahs were attacked by a violent mob of 
about 2000 persons and this attack cnd 
repulse are still.going on when we are writing 
these columns for the press on Saturday, the 
28th February. The situation in Sripur is so 
much explosive that curfew had to be clam- 
ped for 3 times from 25th to 28th Februxry 
to control the violence. 


The industrialists in the mining industry 
here . have gone nervous equally with the 
section of law-abiding working class. Po- 
duction of coal has gone down to mech 
lower level than productive capacity and 
its impact is felt on the economic sphere, 
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But the militant leadership feels scanty 
regard for its repercussion. Mine Managers 
anfl other mining officials have little say 
over their day-to-day administration on the 
‘workers and as a result accidents are on the 
increase. Defiance of mining authority and 
stheir orders have been the regular practice 
iby most of the mine workers. bo 
Russtan DISAPPROVAL OF IsRAELI 


AIR ATTACKs ieai 
It is well known that just as Americ 


‘supplies arms to Israel the Egyptians obtain 
military implements from the Russians. 
There should therefore. be some American 
and Russian involvement in the sphere of 
the strategy of the Arab—lIsraeli conflict. 
No doubt the Russians are not participating 
‘in the planning of Arab terrorism nor per- 
‘haps are the (Israeli acts of retaliation 
But the 
Russians certainly began by ‘giving some 
superior weapons to the Arabs who failed 
to make proper use of the same, and, quite 
often, enabled the Israelis to get hold of 


‘planned by American experts. 


these top secret weapons, which they duti-' 
“fully handed to the 


Americans. The 
Russians lost enthusiasm, after some such 
incidents, to assist the Arabs by giving them 
their latest weapons. The 
rather made use of their influence to induce 


Russians 


the Israelis not to make too many air raids 
on Egypt. But so lorg as the Arabs con- 
tinue to indulge in acts of terrorism the 
Israelis would hardly stop retaliating. The 
Arabs began their terroristic activities in 
1968. The first attack was only a hijacking 
of a plane but in the second they attacked 
a plane in Athens Airport and a ‘passenger 
was killed. In 19692 plane was attacked 
in Zurich anda pilot was fatally wounded. 


In other attacks in Brussels and Athens a 
Greek boy was killed and some persons 
injured. In 1970 an attack on a bus carrying 
air passengers in Munich, one [Israeli 
passenger was killed and eleven passengers 
were injured. In another attack on an old 
age home in Munich seven persons ' were 
killed and nine were injured. The Arab 
outrages did not make them popular and 
public opinion did not condemn’ Jsraeli 
retaliations to the extent that they should 
have been. The present position is one of 
mutual attacks which. quite often involve 
foreigners in so far as the terrorists never 
have any séruples’ about launching attacks 
on foreign planes even when such planes 
are in foreign air fields or are air borne. 
If Russia and America really meant to put 
a stop to all this fighting and the 'public 
nuisance raids, they could have managed it 
somehow. But the only thing these super 
powers do is giving arms to the warring 
parties and issue threats at times. That is 
hardly an effective method of stopping wars 
When India defeated: Pakistan as spectacu 
larly as the Israelis defeated the Arabs; th 
great powers rushed up to save Pakistan 
Why cannot they do the same in this cas 
too? They cannot, because the Israelis ar 
not so peace loving as the Indians. The Arab 
also are quite unreasonable in so far as they 
want to abolish, the state of Israel. Bu 
surely the powers can guarantee the perm 

nence of the Jewish state as well as preven 
it from grabbing more Arab territory b 
force of arms. The real trouble is that th 
powers have divided the world into oppositi 
military camps: and have undertaken ti 
keep alive the enmities that have bee! 
created by this evil arrangement. 4 


` 


Andhra Pradesh is the fifth largest and 
the fourth most populous State in India with 
‘a literacy of about 30%. Telugu speaking 
people within the State number over four 
Andhras domciled in Mysore, 
Maharashtra, Orissa and Tamilnadu number 
nearly a crore. Every where they are politi- 


crores. 
























enlightened. They are. the largest single 
linguistic group in India. Hindi with its 
numerous dialects like Magadhi, Maithili 
with a separate script, Bhojapuri, Vrajabha- 
sha, Khandiboli, Rajastani and Marwari 
etc, logically speaking, cannot stand in the 
way of Telugn in occupying the place of 
primacy. 


Prof. J. B. S. Haldane held the view that 
Telugu. alone deserved to be the official 
language of India. He described it as the 
Northernmost, member of southern languages 
and the southernmost member of the Nor- 
thern languages with the advantages of both 
and with none of their defects. Itis nearer 
to Sanskrit~ than any other language of the 
Dravidian group. It is capable of serving 
as a bridge between the North and the South. 
Besides it is adaptable, dynamic, absorptive, 
ramatically simple, euphonically beautiful 
even when using foreign words. It is capa- 
ble of being the vehicle for science, enginee- 

branches of 
For its level 


medicine and various 
technology and humanities. 


9 


ring, 
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gally conscious, socially active and culturally ` 


“Tamil or Malayalam. 


o 
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of liserature, sheer beauty and sweetness it 
is acclaimed as the Italian of the East. Its 
words are vowel ending. The sound gene- 
rated by them-is harmonious. Grouping of 
syllables and avoidance of harsh combinations 
of coasonants is a special feature of Telugu. 
Since every sound with the several shades 
can conveniently and correctly be expressed 
in Telugu, it is the nearest approach to 
phonatic perfection. It is the only regional 
language of India that has a secure place 
among the Ashta Bhashas of antiquity. Its 
script is artistic, round and beautiful like 
that of the Burmese. 


Bat in Daily Journalism its record is 
poor when compared to Marathi, Bengali, 
In Pre-independent 
India Journalism was full of risks of every 
It was 
profession muchless an industry as itis to- 


variety. a mission and not a 
day. Yet it fascinated the romantic idealist 
and attracted the elite. 
of Dailies were started from time to time 


Though a number 


“they did not survive’ for long till ‘Andhra 


Patrika’ as a -fullfledged Daily came on the 
But the vision, the spirit and the 
high idealism of our forbears should be taken 


scene. 


into consideration in judging their achieve- 
ments ag the brunt of the struggle was borne 
by them. When idealism is giving way to 
it is 


commercialism very necessary to 
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remember and recall the selfless services of 
the pioneers with gratitude, . i 


In or about 1908 Srigada Krishna Murty 
Sastri who became the Poet Laureate of 
Andhra Pradesh in the evening of his life 
published ‘Gowtami’ as a Daily for ‘some 
time. A. C. Parthasarathi Naidu a staunch 
congressman and a follower of Lokamanya 
Tilak, fourided ‘Andhra Prakasika’ in 1885 


and edited it as a Weekly, Bi-Weekly and - 


Daily and reverted it to a weekly. This 


Journal espoused the public cause frankly 


and fearlessly for over forty five 
‘Sasilekha’ of Gattupalli Seshacharyulu esta- 
‘blished in 1893 as a ‘weekly which became 
bi-weekly, then a tri-weekly and ultimately a 
Daily, and served the public for over thirty 
years. The first full-fledged Daily ‘Andhra 
Patrika’ was founded only in-1914 by the 
late Desodharaka K. Nageswara Rao“ who 
succesfully combined ancient tradition with 
modern temper. For him it was a labour of 


years. 


love. He ran it in a spirt of service and sac- 
- rifice. On his own admission its circulation 
was ‘about five thousand till 1930. During 
« the “Salt Satyagraha” publie interest in day- 
to-day developments increased and its sales 
doubled. He displayed wisdom and vision 


in utilising the services of stalwarts like 


G. Harisarvothama Rao, the fifst to court 
imprisonment for sedition in Andhra area 


during the ‘Vandemataram’ movement of . 


1906, K. Siva Ramakrishna Rao and Challa 
Seshagiri Rao who were closely associated 
with the Andhra movement. He encouraged 
every Telugu writer be he a poet, Pandit, 
reformer, revolutionary or a non-conformist 
in any walk of life, In the fitness of things 
his birth Centenary was celebrated with 


A 
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. the eve of elections in 1937 under the 


popular enthusiasm and the Government of 
India thought it fit to issue a postage stamp 
to commemorate the same. 





























In the early thirties, S. G. Acharya a 
real innovator in Journalism came on the 
scené with a popular one-pice paper in 
Janmabhoomi copies of which sold 
like hot cakes on the Madras beach, On 


1985 the 
the 
He 

Thus 

“Janavani” came into existence under the 

editorship of Tapi Dharma Rao, a powerful 

writer who is-stiil happily in our midst. With 
the helpless defeat of the people’s party at 
the polls, the paper came to a close. “Sama 
darsani” ran as the Daily organ of 'the justice 
party for a brief period during the genera 
elections of 1937, . 


Government of India Act of 
Maharaja of’ Pithapuram founded 
People’s Party to contest elections. 
needed=a Daily to reach the masses. 


The only Telugu Daily of consequence 
that succesfully challenged the sway o 
‘Andhra Patrika’ is the “Andhra Prabha’ 
which is stil] growing strong in volume, valui 
and circulation. It was started in 1938 wit 
Kaza Subba Rao (the joint Editor of th 
Indian Express ) as ‘the editor. He wa 
succeeded by N. Narayana Murty still reme 
bered for his brilliant feature ‘Pan Supari 
He was followed in 1942 by N. Venkateswar 
Rao a master of lively and living prose in th 
line of Avutapalli Narayana Rao and Mutou 
Krishna Rao. He streamlined and vitalise 
it. It became a first rate Daily. O 
account of prolonged labour strike at Madra 
‘Andhra Prabha’ with its English counterpar 
in the chain, the ‘Indian Express’’ moved t 
Vijayawada the nerve centre of Andhra an 
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re-established its position. It brought out 
another edition from Chittoor to cater to the 
needs of Rayalaseema and Mysore. The 
second edition of ‘Andhra Prabha’ is now 
brought out from - Bangalore.. Thus ‘Andhra 
Prabha’ is the first Telugu Daily to be 
published simultaneously from two places. 
The ‘Andhra-Patrika’ followed suit by bring- 


ing out a second edition from Vijayawada > 


in addition to the one at Madras, But 
‘Andhra Prabha’ stole a march over ‘Andhra 
Patrika’ and consolidated its position and 
unassailable. ` Further ‘Andhra 
Prabha’ as a link in the chain encircling the 


became 


















country has tremendous resources in men 
money and material at its disposal. While 
Andhra Patrika’ is -edited by S. Sambhu 
rasad, the son-in-law of founder editor, 
‘Andhra Prabha’ is edited by N. V. Seshayya, 
balanced and level headed gentleman with 
biding faith in the higher values of life. 


The ‘Visalandhra’ ‘originally known as 
Praja Sakti’ was successfully edited by K. 
Rajagopala Rao as a Daily since its in- 
eption in 1952 upto November 1968 in 
pite of the bifurcation and trifurcation of 
he communist party. Since November 
968, V. Srikrishna has taken over as its 
ditor. Its publishing wing is informative, 
mpressive and useful in spite of the Party 
ias. It represents the Pink among 
ommunists- The left Communist (Marxists) 
ublished a Daily called ‘Jana Sakti’ for 
ome,months with M. Hanumantha Rao as 
e Editor. 


` During the second World War P. V. 


esabhimani’ as an organ of the National 
Var Front with Challa Seshagiri Rao as 


rishnayya Chowdary founded a weekly ` 
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Editor, and it also functioned asa daily for 
some months. ‘Andhra Bharati,’ {Andhra 
Varta’ and ‘Andhra Praja’ also functioned as 
Dailies for a short span. When the indomi- 
table Andhra Kesari Prakasam founded the 
Praja Party in opposition to the ruling 
Congress Party, he started the daily 
“Vijaya Prabha” with all the fanfare and it 
survived only for six months, With the 
blessings of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 
under the editorship of M. Krishna Murty 
another Daily “Janmabhoomi’, issued from 
Vijayawada soon became defunct. Under 
the auspices ‘of the ‘Swatantra Party; 
“Vahini” ran as a Daily fora few months on 
the eve of the general elections in 1962 with 
P. Srihari Rao as the Editor. 


N. Venkateswara Rao a born Journalist, 
could not remain silent for long. He 
succeeded in founding the Daily, “Andhra 
Jyothi” in 1960 at Vijayawada with the 
assistance of some of his friends and 
admirers who were prepared to loose good 
money for his sake. "In spite of his ability 
and efforts it is sandwitched between the 
Andhra ` Prabha and Andhra 
atheism, tirade 


two giants 
Patrika. His partiality to 
against tradition and caricature of the 
cherished values over shadowed his erudi- 
tion, rational approach and scientific— 
temper. His.iconoclastic zeal and crusading 
temparament’ often disturb harmonious 
thinking and understanding. While the li- 
terary supplement. and the reviews are 
admirable and original,. objectivity and 
tolerance do not receive the attention they 
deserve. Trenchant and pungent views can- 
not hold the public attention or sympathy 
for long. With a dose of moderation and 


caution and open alliance with the Swatantra 
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party for which it has a soft corner, coupled 
with dignity and decorum it can be assured 
of a better future. It owes its stature to its 
editor who recently celebrated his 


Shashtyabdapoorthi. 


Besides these big Dailies with State wide 
circulation there are in coastal Andbra local 
Dailies with limited circulation. They are 
Aruna (1947 ) from Kakinada, Mundadugu 
(1958) also from- Kakinada, Samacbaram 
(1959) from Rajahmundry and Ratna 
Garbha ( 1967 ) from Eluru. ° 


Linguistic consciousness ‘in Telangana 
region was under a cloud during the regime 
of successive, Nizams when Urdu was im- 
"` posed and even inflicted on the sons of the 
- soil at all levels in administration and educa- 
tion. Yet stalwarts such as M. Hanumantha 
Rao and 8. Pratapa Reddy with the support 
of Raja of Munagala, Raja Bahadur Venka- 
trama Reddy popularly known as Kotwal 
Venkatarama Reddy, 
kindled and kept up the Andhra spirit 
against heavy odds and official frowns. 
‘Golconda Patrika’ was their mouth piece. 
It was converted into a Daily and was 
successfully edited by N. Narothama Reddy 
for some time. 
down in 1946. 


It was unfortunately closed 


During «the forties, Calcuttawala’ a 
Muslim millionaire founded the Telugu Daily 
under an Arabic title “‘Meezan” to echo the 
voice of his Exalted Highness and installed 
the premier-poet, painter and patriot Adivi 
Bapi Raju as its editor. When it was sought 
to be converted into the mouth piece of the 
Razakars, self-respecting and 
that Bapi Raju was, he left the place. 


‘Telangana’, another Daily founded in 1945 


nationalist 
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and Vaman Naik 


by Rajagopal Mudaliar, founder of “Deccan 
Chronicle” was edited by Bukkapatnam 
Ramanujachari, ~ 


- 


After the formation of Andhra Pradesh 
a number of ‘Dailies were founded: at 
Hyderabad. Ch.'V.. P. Murty Raju ( now 
chief of the State Bharat Sevak Samaj ) 
conducted the daily “Andhra Ratna” with 
M. Krishna Murty as the editor for some 
time. The “Andbra Bhoomi” another Daily 
founded in 1960 by the proprietors of the 
“Deccan Chronicle’ is edited by Gora Sastry 
who had his earlier training in the 
“Swatantra” (Telugu ) under Khaza Subba 
Rao. The Daily “Andhra Janata” founded 
by V. B. Raju. which was edited by P. 
Nageswara Rao now joint Editor of ‘Andhra 
Prabha’ has been acquired by the Andhra 
Pradesh Congress Committee. Out of the 
above mentioned short ‘lived ‘and long lived 
Dailies that were ushered into existence 
only one big Daily with 38.5% in total 
circulation then dailies in category medium 
and 8 in small category are in existence 
to day, Total number of all types of journals 
is 328 witk a grand total circulation of eigh 
lakhs forty thousand occupying sevent 
place language wise. Vijayawada has becom 
the Fleet Streetoof Andhra Pradesh. Th 
policy of all these Dailies is Nationlist 
They are free from yellow journalism an 
sensationalism. f 


Since Andhras dedicated their best me 
such as ©. Y. Chintamani, Kotamraj 
brothers ( Punnayya and Rama Rao) Khaz 


‘Subba Rao, Q.V. Krupanidhi, K. Iswara Dut 


K. Ramakoteswara Rao, O. V. H. Rao, A. 8 


Raman and M. Chalapathi Rao to Englis 


Warnalism, Telugu Dailies have been an 
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are comparatively poorer. Even the pros- 
perous Indian language dailies do not pay’ 
decently to the Editors or contributors. 
None of our Dailies, so far reached the 
coveted figure of one lakh circulation though 
a number of Indian language Dailies in other 
States far exceeded that limit. Besides, they 
are faced with newsprint shortage. The 
‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’ of West Bengal, the 
Tamil Nadu, and the 
‘Matrubhoomi’ of Kerala 
have more than twice the circulation of the 


‘Dinamani’ of 


‘Monorama’ and 
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“Andhra Prabha”, not to speak of othe: 
Te ugu Dailies. 

Mhe reading public is | growing. Thei? 
tastes have to be studied, moulded 
catered for. 


anc 
There are plenty of writer. 
wich calibre and capacity. The future be- 
lorgs to Indian language Dailies. Th 
leeway can only be made up with colossa. 
strides. It is hoped that Telugu Dailie: 
wil improve in quality, in number and ic 


. circulation more quickly than most of u: 


think and occupy a place of honour in thu 
galaxy of the great Indian language Dailies 
of our country at the earliest. 
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SITA DEVI 
x (11) 2 


We finished our breakfast in a hurry and 
soon after, twin bells‘began ringing in unison, 
calling all of us to the festival grounds. 
Men, women and children flocked towards 
the . mango-grove. The  night-train from 
Calcutta had brought many more guests to 
the ashram. After a while, 


arrived. He sat on a raised earthen seat, 
decorated with lotus leaves and flowers. Some 
ashram- boys sang a Vedic hymn, under 


Dinendranath’s guidance. Kshitimohan babu 
read out from the Upanishads and Nepalbabu 
explained it to usin Bengali. Later, Pandit 
Bidhusekhar Shastri and Sri Bhim Rao Shastri 
chanted some Sanskrit slokas together and 


Rabindranath 


‘arrived. 


also, gave the commentary. Three’ boys care 
up to the poet, offering him sandal paste, a 
flower garland and a string of fresh, green 
grass. Later Rabindranath spoke  briefl’, 
but there was no concluding song. ‘The post 
got up to leave, ‘but could not avoid an eager 
crowd of students and guests waiting to touch 
his feet. They followed him upto his door sters. 


A little later we went to his upstairs room, 
as he had wished to teach a few songs to tle 
girls. The room was almost full and tLe 
singing lessons had already begun, when ve 
The small room was overflowirg 
with people and the Jate comers had to sit 
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pa the steps outside. were 
meng. 

Rabindranath was to leave for Darjeeling 
a couple of days later. While the songs went 
Kshitimohan babu came to bid the 


Several~songs 


ony 


poet ‘good-bye’—-as he was also setting out _ 


‘or his vacations that ‘day. Rabindranath 
wanted to know if he would also visit 
Darjeeling. Kshitimohan babu said, “We 
may travel upto Kalimpong—not farther than 
‘hat.” Rabindranath said, “then why not 
«cme also to Darjeeling ?? Kshitimohan 
3ebu answered ‘Would the ‘simple -cowherds 
of Braja be able to meet the king of Mathura 
over there ?” The poet laughed aloud and 
taid, “But of course! you just have to go 
“here.” Kshitimohan babu left the room 
son after. - 

One of the ladies present, wished to hear 
ihs-song, “Dhirey bandhu go, dhirey, dħirey.” 
The poet began to sing it for her. 

The meeting ended as it was getting late. 
Bathing and linching took up all of the 
afternoon. A tiny five-year-old girl kept 
Cashing out every few minutes , to have a look 
et the poet. Rabindranath had not noticed her 
wken then they had first met—she was quite 
cisappointed because of this. When.the poet 
came to know of this, he quickly made her 
Lappy by a shower of attention: : > 


When the sun. went down, we came out 
cf our rooms to walk about-the ashram. 
TEe newcomers went all over the fields, the 
weods and the red-soiled dunes. Some of us 
vent near the Bhubandanga lake and sat down 
taere. The lake was lovely, with tall palm 
trees around it. Now all those areas look 
tare. After returning we got ready for a 
performance of ‘Achalayatan’, While we 
burried through our meal, a light shower of 
rain passed over the ashram. ` 


The play this time, did not come up to 
standards of the first performance. 


s 


tae 
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Rabindranath and Dinendranath. took the 
roles of Adinpunya and Panchak, as before. 
Sri Jagadananda Ray played Dadathakur. 
The poet’s costume was ‘different this time— 
he entered the stage in an ordinary ochre 
robe. As the singing was rather listless, he 
joined in the chorus singing of ‘O akuler kool 
O agatir gat. The andience were startled 
into attention—as if, the ringing strains from 
a golden Vina filled the entire hall. The 
newcomers glanced at, each other, awestruck. 
“Amader Santiniketan”? was sung after the 
performance. 

As we came out, we noticed that the clouds 
had cleared and there was a flood of bright 
moonlight. -The evening meals were over 
long before—none of us wished to gato bed 
right then. A big throng of us went out for 
a stroll. A few had started off towards the 
station to catch the night train=but were 
persuaded to return. We walked a long way 
across the fields near Surul. We sat down 
for a brief song session, where newly learnt 
songs were tried out. Dark clouds again 
covered a part of the night sky, while moon- 
light glistened onthe other side. It was 


exceedingly beautiful. But none wished to 


“be drenched by a shower, and so, the scattered 


crowd was summoned together when we 
marched hastily back to the ashram, The 
rains came rushing, just we stepped inside. 
It was very late, so we went to bed without 
any further delay. Many of the women had 
already left, therefore there was no crowding 
in the bed rooms. 

The 26th of Baisakh started quietly. 

The vacations had begun and most of the 
boys had gone home in the night-train. There 
was no singing in the morning. As we came 


out of the -house, all seemed so quiet. We 
felt sad to think of our approaching 
departure. 


It was a Wednesday, the day of prayer 
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n the ashram. There were no songs. 
Rabindranath chanted a few mantras and 
explained them to us and spoke a few words 
to the remaining students. Some of the 
Calcuttans left by the 9 o’clock train. As we 
had some more time left, we went to meet 
Meera Devi. Rabindranath’ came down to 
her verandah to talk to us, ‘After all these 
troublesome leave takings we shall sit together 
` and chat at Santiniketan. I have spoken to 
your father”, he said. : 

We ‘sat and watched’ the students and 
teachers leave for their vacation ; finally our 
much-depleted group returned to Santiniketan 
The poet came down soon after and read 
out the English rendering of his Raja O Rani.’ 
There was a discussion about the: play after- 
wards, The poet said that the normal 
relationship between man and woman had 
been repressed by human society itself and 
often exaggeration and emotionalism have 
burdened and warped its development. 
Nothing good results from a love that is 
driven only by desire. The age of chivalry 
had given rise to many of thése problems, 
he thought. 

Some one wished to hear him read his 
essay on the Cult of Nationalism’ but it was 
too long to be read that day. The meeting was 
over and the poet left us, We were told that 
he might be travelling to Calcutta with us, 
but later we heard that he was leaving the 
next day. f 

We took our time over bathing and lunch- 


their meals! _ 


2:1 


ing, as there was nothing to urge us on. The 
few boys that were still there had a very late 
lunch—Nepal babu had forgotten to order 


ae 


Fd 


From sometime back we had been planning 
to bring Mulu to Santiniketan. He was 
rather frail and we did not, therefore, wish 
to keep him in the Boarding house there. 
We had all wanted him to study there and 
so finally, we decided to come over and stay 
in the asram. There was a mud hut near 
the cottage then known as pearson Sahib’s 
bungalow. Some one had built it as Lis 
family quarters, but had moved after a domes- 
tic tragedy. We were fixing up this tiny 
cottage as our living quarters. I still re- 
member the thrill I felt—thinking of our 
stay there. . ` 


Rabindranath came down again to taik 
“I hear that we are going tobe 
néighbours? I shall make good use of ycu 
then,” he said.” I asked him, “Of what we 
can we be? He answered, “you shall ses, 
you can do a lot.” He went upstairs socn 
after. We touched his feet and returned to 
Santiniketan, Kamala -Devi came to chat 
with us while we packed our things. Tke 
carriages came near the gate and after a 
round of farewells, we started off. The 
bullock-carts performed their usual antics ail 
the way and Sukumar babu kept us amused 
throughout the journey. The train was nct 


to me. 


crowded and we returned in comfort to the 


city. “  %& 





(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRI LAL) 
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~ their Russian advisers” 





ss Indian Periodicals 


Aytr-Russtan FEELING IN EGYPTION Army 
We take the following from News Frou 
ISRAEL of January 1, 1970 - i 
“Relations between Egyptian officers and 
have reached a new 
lowasa result of disciplinary action being 


~ taken against ‘four Egyptian Navy captains- 


and on army commander, according to .a 
clandestine leaflet being circulated-in-Cairo. ` 

“A secret “Free Egypt” organisation is 
érying to mobilise military opinion to’ prevent 
the five men being made scapegoats for the 
death of a Russian Colonel. 


The writer J. Bulloch goes on $ 
“According to the leaflet, which was 


smuggled out to me, Col. Konovalov, senior 
Russian adviser on the west bank of the Gulf 
,of Suez, was killed during the Israeli sea- 
borne attack on September 9. l 

. “He died when he went to the top of an 
underground command bunker at the ins- 


tance of Egyption officers. They were 


urging him to allow them to use SA 2 (SAM) > 


ground-to-air missiles to beat off Israeli 


- planes. 
“Konovaloy is said to have refused to 


authorise the use of missiles. Missile fuses 
. are kept under Russian control. 

“He reportedly said to the Egyptians 2 
“It isa loss to waste expensive equipment 
we have supplied. You have not yet reached 
the standard of operations.”~ l 

“The Egyptian officers insisted he go 
out to study the situation at first hand. He 
did so and was killed 


' 


-arrested and taken to Cairo for questioning 


` December 1969 published the following notes 


“Then other Russian advisers on the spot 
blamed the Egyptians for their gorengna 
death. g 

“The Egyption commander in the region 
and four captains from a missile base were 
























before Judge Farouq Farag of Sheikh. Nothing 
has been heard of them since. 


CRITICISM OF THE CONGRESS 


Tue Mysore Economic Review of 
regarding the Congress party which has now 
split up into two distinct groups. 

Neither of the two branches into which 
the Indian National Congress has split can 
boast of leaders who have made a mark on 
the public mind in respect of any of the 
purposes essential to the well-being of the 
nation—either honesty in administration or 
economy in public expenditure. There are 
many in both camps who have had oppor- 
tunities—ample opportunities—to prove their 
worth as Ministers, Chief Ministers and 
Prime Minister. ‘Their record is one of 
unspeakable, méss. For ‘instance, Mr. G. L, 
Nanda, promised to rid the country of 
corruption in administration within two years, 
Did he’ succeed—at least partially ? 

It is sheer bogeyism to cry that if Cong 
ress goes all hope of Government goes wit 
it, Let us remember that the Coristitutio 
gives the country a President. The 
dent can assume responsibility for a tim 


Presi 
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ind, in the amplitude of his discretion, may 
ind a way of giving the country good 


sxovernment— whether through the parlia-. 


mentary mechanism or of some other kind. 
Ifthe President fails, it will no doubt be a 
bad day; but the country may well then 
look to its men of goodness and good sense 
for giving it a good Government. They, in 
the last resort, are the hope of the nation. 
In any case, the public should not be fright- 


ened by the prospect ofa deluge painted 


by Congressmen and pro-Congressmen to 
follow their exit from the scene, which 

they ‘have converted into such-a miserable 
ess. P 


- Export of-Cashewnuts 


The Journal of Industry and Trade publishes 
he following figures of Cashewnut exports : 

Exports of Cashew Kernels during January 
o August 1969 amounted to 43,600 tonnes 
alued at Rs 40.6 crores as compared to 42,750 
onnes valued at Rs 40.3 crores exported 
uring the same months of 1968. U.S.S.R 
nd U. S. A. are the main buyers and these 
wo countries together account for nearly 80 
er cent of India’s total cashew exports. 


There has been a marked increase in the 
sports of Cashew Kernels especially to the 
S.S.R. From 12,200 tonnes in January to 
ugust 1968, the exports have gone up to 
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-17,660 tonnes in January to August 1969. 


Exports to U.S.A. during this period, have 
fallen from 20,800 to 16,500 tonnes. 

The comparative figures of shipments to 
important destinations are as follows:- 





Exports in Tonnes 





Countries during January to 
August 
ON, 
1968 1969 
U.S.S.R 12,200 ° 17,660 
U.S.A 20,800 16,500 
UK. 7 2,200 1,600 
. Australia 1,300° 1,500 
Canada 1,440 1,400 
East Germany 1,750 1,200 
. Hong Kong 380 520 
West Germany ... 440 420 
Netherlands... 400 420 
Yugoslavia nae see 60 420 
Japan aes se. 230 350 
France a tit 220 330 
Spain vas n 60 210 
Lebanon a 220 110 
Czechoslovakia ... 290- 150 
Bulgaria bee See ' 5 100 
Belgium 110 80 
New Zealand . 130 50 
Kuwait . aes ses 50 40 
Totalincluding other countries 42,750 43,600 
_value in Rs. (crores) „40:3 40°6 
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Foreign Periodicals 


President Kennedy’s Defence of Liberty ~ 


President Kennedy in his inaugural speech 
delivered nine years ago said: (As quoted 
in the Guardian Weekly ) ` 
` “Let every nation know, whether it wish 


us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, support ~ 


any friend, oppose any foe, in order to assure 
the survival and success of liberty’; “I donot 
belive that any of us would exchange places 
with any other people or any other generation; 


“Ask not what your country will do for you 


Ask what you can do for your country.” 
The Guardian Weekly’ commerited on this 
speech on the 10th of January 1970 in the 
following manner. ‘This was Kennedy on 
the theshold of his presidency, more naive 


than he was later to become, with the lessons 


~ of the Bay of Pigs still in front of him, and a 
world that seemed fuller of blacks and whites 
than of greys, Those who have survived him 
have leatned since then that the world is- a 
greyer place: in South America ‘where 
Kennedy's Alliance for Progress is part eh- 
gulfed in tyrannies other than communism; 
in Vietnam, -where the supposed whites keep 
turning grey; in Southern Africa, where 
capitalism has proved no guarantee of human 
freedom or decency; in Greece, where the 
ideals for which President-Truman and 
Earnest Bevin founded. the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation have been betrayed...” 


Shmuel Yosef Agnon 


Misha Louvish writes in News from Israel : 
Shmuel Yosef Agnon has passed away in his 
eighty-second year, after a life rich in achieve» 


‘which he had not yet found time to revise fo 


_ of critics and scholars have been trying 
























ment and recognition, with over 60 years- o 
writing behind- him. He was  universall 
acknowledged as the greatest living figure i 
Hebrew literature, and the Nobel Prize, th 
first to be awarded to a- Hebrew author, se 
the seal on his international reputation. 

And yet, paradoxically, we can apply t 
him the epitaph that Bialik wrote for himself 
“The song of his life was cut short midway” 
Until the moment he was struck down sudden 
ly last year, “his eye was not dim, nor hi 
natural force abated’. His files were full 
work in progress, and he was always revisin 
his writings, even after publication, He onc 
illustrated this in his own inimitable way wit 
the story of a scribe who had made a mistak 
ina single letter ofa Scroll of the Law, an 
came back from the grave in the dead 
night to correct it. ` i 

In addition to the eight volumes of h 
collected stories, there may be as much agai 
that has still to see light, including the ma 
tales that have appeared in'the Press b 


publication in book form. Two generatio 


evaluate his work, but it is so complex, despi 
its surface simplicity, that it will ‘be ma 
years before the task is well on the w: 
to completion. . i 

He wasa bundle of paradoxes : tradition: 
list and modernist ; profoundly devoted 
the Jewish religious heritage, but as profound 
conscious of the tragic dilemmas of the hum 
condition and profoundly sceptical of t 
capacity of mento live up to the deman 
of the Creator. 


I had the privilege of sitting with him 
often. in his modest home in Talpiot, to clear 
up. points that arose in- connection with my 
translations of one of his major novel and 
several of his short stories. He was the kindest 
and most hospitable of men, always bubbling 
over with humour, always ready to tell a 

' story. Everyone who knew him will remember 
him with affection, not only as one of the 
great Jews of our time, but as an unforgettable 
friend 





















Dutch Roads 


The following facts are taken from The ` 
Netherlands : 


In the period between 1930 and 1967, the 
number of motor cars per 1000 inhabitants 
in the Netherlands increased from 14 to 134 or 
from 108,000 cars to 1,655,000. ‘The popula- 
tion, however, increased also, ‘from 7.6 million 
(1930) to its present 12.5 million. 

To carry this traffic, Holland has a so- 
called “National Road Plan’’, while secondary 
and tertiary Road Plans also exist on the 
provincial level. All these road plans must 
be reviewed at least once every ten years. ` 

The construction and extension ‘of the 
national roads are financed out of the National 
oad Fund, which in its turn draws its money 
rom general revenue and from the yield of 
he 134 per cent surcharge on vehicle road 
ax. l 

According to the statutes, the contribution 
o the fund drawn from general revenue, shall 
ncrease each year proportionally to the 


chicles in the Netherlands. - -o ` 

The 11 provinces receive an annual grant 
hich is also increased proportionally to the 
crease in registered motor cars. The sum 
f these allowances is divided. among the 
rovinces according to population, surface, 
nd the total-of road tax revenue. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


ncrease in the number of registered motor- 


ô 
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Plans are ready, and partly implemented, 
for various ring roads and by-passes around 
the larger towns, Amsterdam, the capital, 
and Rotterdam, Holland’s (and the world‘s), 
main harbour, have progressed quickest in 
this respect, Both towns have new facilities 
for crossing water, such as the Benelux tunnel 
and the Brienenoord bridge in Rotterdam 
and the Coen. tunnel and Schellingerwouder 
bridge in Amsterdam. 

Like anywhere else in the world, the big 
problem also in Holland is to construct urban 
motor roads in town centres. Dutch town 
development plans are based on the principle 
that the centres usually of historical ‘interest 
should be left in peace as much as possible. 
This means ‘that new roads must be built as 
near the perimeter of the town as possible, 
with parking facilities close by. Therefore 
frequent „passenger services to and from the 
town centres to these parking places is a 
necessity, It has top priority in todays city 


planning. Š 
But the Dutch planners are looking further 


ahead at the national level: a memorandum 
on Physical Planning was published (1969), 
which not only outlined the location of living 
and industrial areas, but also gave a structural 
survey of the inter-urban highway network 


in the year 2000. 

Less in the future and closer to the present 
is the Dutch Highway network structural plan 
including the new xoads to be built within. 


the next 15 years. 
Within the framework of these plans, road 


“safety isa first, so that the steadily increasing 


human population and the steadily increasing 
car population will be well matched. 


Polish Youth in Front Line 
Krystyina Jagieto writing in Polish Facts on 
File says : ` 


Neves before in Polish history has the 
youth played such an important and uni- 


versal part in the life of the country as it has _ 
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been doing in the past twenty-five years. It 
would be difficult to imagine the daily life 
of People’s Poland without the thousands of 
young boys and girls who attend the schools 
and universities, work in all branches of the 
. national economy, and hold responsible posts 


in the state administration and other fields of 
life. 


. The youth of Poland has given innumerable 
examples of bravery and selflessness, both in 
battle and at work in times of peace. Youth’s 
knowledge, ambitions and energy are harnessed 
in the service of the country, This can easily 
be seen if one goes back in one’s mind to 30 
years ago. 


A Tragic Generation a 


The youth of pre-war Poland called itself a 
“tragic generation”. Limited in its political 
fights, cut off from the possibility of aequiring 
education and a profession, harassed by un- 
employment, its possibilities of development 
were very limited. In the towns 43% of the 
young people able to work could not find jobs, 


and in the rural districts this percentage was 
considerably higher. 
Rebellion against injustice was a ~uniting 


force, a source of the begining of the revolu- 
tionary youth movement. ‘The secret Commu- 
nist Union of Polish Youth was founded in 
1922. Under its banners young people gathered 
to fight for revolutionary changes. 

Twenty years later, in 1942, the Union of 
Fighting Youth was founded. The years of the 
underground activities ‘of the Union are a 


succession of heroie and stubborn conflicts with 
the Nazi invader. 


New tasks faced the Union of Fighting 


Youth after the liberation of the country: co- 
participation in the introduction .of revolu- 
tionary transformations, struggle against the 
counter-revolutionary underground, recons- 
truction of the economic life, development of 
the recovered territories in the West and the 
North. Young people played an important 
role in the implementation of these tasks. 


- fame on the Warsaw scaffoldings. 
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... Today a Hammer and a Trowel 


Rebuilt from the ruins of war People’s 
Poland opened wide the doors of schools, insti- 
tutions of higher learning and factories to the 


younger generation of workers, peasants and 
working intelligentsia. 
The. Youth Labour Race which i is an irrefu- 


table proof of the great patriotism of Polish 
youth and its contribution to the construction 
of a socialist Poland .has become a wonderful 
page in the history of the youth movement in 
Poland. Originating at the initiative ‘of mem- 
bers of the Union of Fighting Youth from 
Lodz, taken up the Silesian miners, by the 
Warsaw youth,’ and later by other young 
wotkers from all industrial branches: and 


regions of the country, it marked the beginning 
in Poland. 

- Many young people have made spectacular 
careers in Poland in. the course of the last 
twenty-five years. One of them is a Warsaw 
bricklayer, Zdzislaw Skorzynski, at one time a 
famous shock worker. Today he is working as 
a foreman in Libya. In recognition of his 
merits the inhabitants of Warsaw elected him 
to the Seym ( Parliament ) in 1952. 

Stanislawa Szarlinska, the first woman 
bricklayer in Poland, gained a trade as well as 
At the 1951 
youth festival in Berlin she was decorated with 
a gold dove of peace, together with a Korean 
guerilla girl and a Vietnamese woman worker, 

Many former youth organization activists 
have become outstanding designers, scientists, 
specialists. A graduate of the Gdansk Poly 
technical Institute, Stanislaw Paszkowski i 
teday the chief designer of the Gdans 
Shipyard. a 

In the subsequent years Polish youth too. 
an active part in the construction. of the bi 
investment- schemes which transformed th 
economic structure of Poland: 

The implementation of this task became th 
work of over three million boys and girls fro 
all parts of the country and the value of th 
additional work carried out by those boys an 
girls amounted to hundreds of millions o 
zlotys. 
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EDUCATION THE Unrotping New Lare: 
By J. W. Airan Published by the Christian 
Literature Society, P. B. 501, Madras-3 
PP 76 Price Rs 1.50. The booklet contains 
some written by the author on 
problems of higher education in India. The 


articles 


articles provide interésting reading for 


persons dealing with matters of higher 


education in developing countries. 


Tse Laxp REVENUE SETTLEMENTS AND 
tHE Brisa Rote In Inpia: By Dr. G. D. 
Patel, M. A., Ph, D, I.E. S.( Ret.) publi- 
shed by Gujrat University, Navrangpura, 
Ahmedabad-9 Demy Oct. pp 524 XX Cloth 
Bound, Jacket, Price Rs. 12.00 Dr, Patel 
has written several books on Land Reform. 
He held important positions in the Bombay 
Government and the Government of, India, 
Indian Economie service ( Planning Commi- 
ssion ) from which he recently retired. The 
book is Dr. Patel’s thesis for the Ph. D. 
degree of the Bombay University ( 1947 ) 
The book has been brought upto-date by 
Dr, Patel in point of important changes in 
the land system since then, The book is 
very clearly written and is well documented. 
. It should- be found useful by students as 
well as by lawyers and administrators. 


Tue Goxp-Monry Rer? By P. R. 
Brahmananda published by Popular 
Prakashan, 35e Tardeo Road; Bombay 84 
‘WB. Demy Oct pp 352 XVI cloth gilt, 
illust Jacket Price Rs. 36.00. „There is no 
exchange of goods without the use of money 
in organised trade and commerce which move 
easily when money becomes available when 


` national 


and where required for genuine movemens 
of commodities from producers to consu- 
mers. Money, within a national area has :. 
liquidity or smooth availability which canno: 
be compared tothe liquidity of moner fo: 
international exchanges of goods or services. 
The reason is that there is no internasiona. 
currency. Various types of assets are usec 
by the nations for the purpose of effecting 
exchange of saleable goods and servicer 
internationally. The liquidity of these cssetc 
is comparable to the liquidity of money 
within the national zones. 

“A time has now come,” say the publishers 
“for a fresh and fnndamental look a. the 
whole issue of international liquidity. This 
book is an effort in that direction”. The 
affecting inter- 
trade are examined ccritieally in 
order to discover to what-extent these im- 
prove the liquidity that the world of rade 


various economic factors 


and commerce requires, 
Students of 


readers will find the book highly interesting 
and instructive. 


economics and general 


From RAINDROPS To Voucanos: By 
Duncan ©. Blanchard; Bues or PEOPLE ; 
by Wheeler Me Millan ; LUCKY ACCIDENTS 
IN Scrence: by Daniel Stephen Ha.acy, 
Jr.; and THe GREAT EXPERIMENT: by 
Frank Thistlethwaite. All the above books 
are of the Ladder Edition, published by the 
New American Library Ine; 1301 Avenue 
of the Americas, New york, New york 1(019 
U. S. A. Price 15e ( U.S.) each, The 
Ladder Edition of well known American 


á 
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Jooks are specially re-written for persons 
with a limited knowledge of English. The 
ärst book can be read by anyone who has 
-earned 3000 words of English, the other 
shree are for those who can understand 
2000 words. “From Raindrops, to Volcanos” 
deals with the history of the study of rain- 


drops, the surface of the sea, ‘bubbles, 
alectricity, volcanos’ ete.. and is profusely 
illustrated. “Bugs or People” -describes 


the 24 to 10 million kinds of insects not all 
of which are enemies of man. “More than 
8000 difterent types of major insects still 
Some insects “bring disease 
and death to man”. Man therefore has to 
study insects for his own survival. “Lucky 
Accidents in Science is a reprint within 
the 2000 word limit of the original book 


ruin erops”. 


“Science and serendipity. or great discoveries. 


by accident. Friedrich Woehler, Alexander 
Fleming, Luigi Galvani, Nobel, Edison, Good- 
year and many others who made great disco- 
veries by accident provide subject matter 
for this interesting book. “The great Experi- 
ment is not a political history of the U.8. A. 
but describes “the growth ‘of American 
Society in general”. Two facts of American 
social history must be taken special notice 
of. Migration and the rapid and continuous 


change that one finds in that country. The- 


author therefore deals with the steadier factors 
of American history to make clear the ' true 
meaning thereof. 
A Sumpruousty ILLUSTRATED Book On 
- ABANINDRA NATH: TAGORE - 
Anp Tur Art Or His Times 


Abanindranath the greatest Asiatic master 
of the century is not remembered by the 
present day artist and on the other hand the 
mcdernists are making a deliberate attempt 
to dethrone him from his- elevated position in 
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the Art ‘of Asia. This volume will present 
to odern readers the great achievements of 
Abanindranath and of his disciples. The 
book is very: well printed and ‘contains 48 
illustrations, of which 14 plates are in colour. 
Without meaning any disrespect to Jaya. 
Appasamy and her excellent presentation we 
propose to point out some minor defects 
which ‘do not detract from the great value of 
the volume. It was not proper to include 
the work of Rabindranath Tagore. It should 
not have been included as great as the great 
poet-artist stands on hisown pedestaljit isquite 


. different from the National Art of Abanindra- 


nath and his disciples. If the lafter is of 
national significance, the art of Rabindranath 
is of International importance’and beyond the 
narrow limits of Nationalism. Another 
serious imperfection is the inclusion of the 
works of Amrita. Sher-Gil who does not 
occupy any place in Indian National Art. It 
is unfortunate that no new colour plates have 
been made for inclusion in this volume, 
They are all borrowed from sources-whose 
name are not indicated. The artists repres- 
ented are not always presented i in their best 
masterpiecés. 

This remark particularly applies to the 
works of Nandalal Bose and Khitindranath 
Mazomdar. His “RADHIKA” (Fig-23 ) 
appears to be the finest colour plate in the 
book. The Bibliography though not 
complete-will be of great use. Another 
excellent chapter is Background and the. 
Chronology. The book should be in the 
library of all schools and colleges and will 
educate the present generation to appreciate 


_ and honour the great masterpieces of Modern 


Indian painting. Having regard to the 
number of illustrations the price of Rs.. 35/- 
is quite. moderate. We ‘expect a Second 
Edition will soon be called for, when the 
minor imperfectious may be- eliminated. 


Prof. O. C. GANGOLY 
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it's the sure way, the on/y way to guarantee financial security. This guarantee Is yours 
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NOTES 


The Fall of a Government 


A government usually goes out of office in 
a democracy by the passing of a vote of no- 
confidence in it in the legislature or if an 
officially sponsored legislature move is defeated 
by the opposition. In West Bengal the United 
Front Coalition Government went out of office 
as the Chief Minister Sri Ajoy Mukherjee 
resigned on the ground that he could not 
tolerate the activities of some of his colleagues 
led by the Deputy Chief Minister Sri Jyoti 
Basu who belongs to the Communist Party 
Marxist group. According to Sri Ajoy 
Mukherjee Sri Jyoti Basu’s group have 
deliberately brought law and order to a stand 
still condition in West Bengal. They have 
made various active moves or indulged in 
planned inaction in the sphere of education, 
industrial relations, land reforms, etc. etc. by 
which they have created a wide spread sense 


of insecurity, instability and anarchy in the 
minds of the people of, West Bengal. With the 
police refusing to maintain law and order and 
with organised bands of miscreants rampaging 
everywhere, freely and under the protection of 
Ministers, no one felt in West Bengal that 
one’s life or property was safe. Land was 
snatched away by force, crops were cut and 
removed by agricultural labourers, houses 
and granaries were looted by ‘party men”, 
shops were plundered, residential houses 
gutted, people beaten up and occasionally 
murdered, school and college teachers insulted 
and assaulted, industrial managers attacked or 
forced to stay in detention for days under 
“gherao” ( surrounded ), police parties defied 
by bomb throwing volunteers, trains stopped, 
communications disrupted and civic life 
brought to a state of total stoppage. The 
streets of Calcutta were deserted during the 
early hours of the evening, ladies dared not gə 
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about for fear of molestation or bag and 
Ornament snatching and shops were closed 
very early by salesmen who wanted to go back 
home during the safe hours, In the day time, 
in the city of Calcutta and the District Towns, 
processions of slogan shouting persons inter- 
fered with the normal flow of trafic at all 
hours, People found it difficult to reach their 
destinations in time and usually had to start 
for office, court or the railway station a couple 
of hours in advance. Even then the burning 
of a tram car or a bus would lead to immediate 
stoppage of all traffic for hours or create an 
almighty jam which will upset all plans and 
programs for the rest of the day. The Deputy 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, who, according 
to Sri Ajoy Mukherjee, the Chief Minister 
was responsible for the state of affairs 
prevailing in the province ; did not agree with 
this interpretation of the conditions described 
by Sri Mukherjee and by various other 
neutral observers and sufferers. His supporters 
made propaganda against the Congress, the 
CPI, the CIA ( of America ) or anybody else 
other than the actual perpetrators of the 
lawless acts ; in order to prove that the inner 
circle of the leftists of the United Front Coali- 
tion were the victims of a false campaign of 
-ies spread by interested bourgeoisie, profiteers; 
black marketers, imperialists and reactionaries. 
This total denial of responsibility and of the 
facts of the situation, did not, however prove 
to be easily acceptable by the public. There 
were too many incidents of an appallingly 
:awless and barbarous kind to make things 
easy of achievement by counter-propagandists. 
Public opinion in India was inclined to favour 
Sri Ajoy Mukherjee’s reading of the situation 
and his decision to resign and dissolve the 
United Front Coalition. The followers of the 
Sino-phil group of ultra radicals no doubt 
feel that Sri Ajoy Mukherjee has acted con- 
trary to the spirit of the collaboration that the 
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fourteen political parties undertook to practise 
when they joined forces to drive the Congress 
out of political power in West Bengal. 


Actually the only useful thing that the 
United Front could do was to show to the 
West Bedgal branch of the Indian National 
Congress that they had to be Indian and 
National too. If they thought that they could 
have some limited objectives which concerned 
no one in India excepting a particular coterie 
of Congress members and force West Bengal 
or any other state to follow their aims and 
objects devotedly and displaying an ardent 
slavishness ; the people of West Bengal gave 
them a convincing lesson in developing a fully 
practical national outlook. With unemploy- 
ment and want overtaking the majority of the 
people nobody could feel satisfied with the 
political Congress which 
included nothing that would give the people 
of West Bengal any workable objective in life. 
The people wanted gainful occupation and not 
Hindi as a state language. They required 
food, clothing, medicine, housing, education, 
better and more roads; and all those other 
provisions of social existence which made 
socialism a reality rather than a mere recita- 
tion of theoretical connotations of a political 
organisation and plans which were infructu- 
ous. A state had its own problems which had 
to be clearly unstood by study and analytical 


program of the 


enquiry. Mere chanting of home made or 
imported slogans did not bring about any 
realistic developments of any substance. The 
Ajl India Congress Committee did not seek 
any orientation of a statewise kind and the 
Congressmen of the states were just imitators 
of the All India leaders who loved to 
hear their own words according to the 
tradition of reproducing “his master’s 
voice”. The failure of the All India 
Congress Committee to develop an all-India 
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auiclook has been ominous in so far as it has 
Yorced the people of the states to seek 
ether paths fulfilment 
Had the Congress leaders 


of progress and 
of social desires. 
sought out local talent and mobilised it 
for the national purpose rather then remained 
Satisfied with the discovery of a few mediocre 
sycophants; the landslide defeats of the 
Congress candidates would never have occu- 
rred in the States. But the formation of 
non-Congress governments did not lead to 
any gains for the peoples of the Provinces. 
Instead of listening to tales of the glory that 
was India under Gandhi and Nehru they 
were given doses of what greatness India 
would achieve if she took up other “isms” 
of Indian or foreign origin. Governments 
were no doubt set up; but all greatness 
was declared to be attainable only through 
revolution, A government cannot, naturally, 
operate for the achievement of a revolution, 
So 
what happened was the introduction of condi- 
tions which contradicted all the characteristics 
and functions of good and stable governments. 
The reason was a steady attempt at creating 
But 
, asthe state governments had no army, navy 


which is the negation of a government. 


conditions favourable to a revolution. 


and air force, nor could they declare a revolu- 
tion, there was just a fake government with 
a fake revolution in the offing. The govern- 
ment could not function as it desired to 
bring off a revolution and thc revolution 
could not be brought off as the major out- 
ward teatures, limbs and organs of government 
were present there ina reasonably powerful 
manner. So, in West Bengal, Presidents Rule 
was established as representative government 
could no longer function there. Mr. Dhawan, 
the Governor, whose job it is to run the 
government in the name of the President of 
India ; 


clearing his moral position in the State. In 


has so far spenta lot of energy in 
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fact his personal outlook has no importance 
at all when he has undertaken to manage the 
affairs of West Bengal as a proxy of the 
President. We hope he will not make his 
government a fake too. It willbe too bad 
if that happened. 


Who Are these Law breakers 


There are certain persons in West Bengal 
who apparently donot belong to any of the 
established political parties, but have a strong 
antipathy towards some parties. These men, 
mostly young in years, are fond of destruction 
of other peoples property, particularly property 
belonging [to universities, educational insti- 


‘tutions, public transport organisations, shops, 


cinemas and other establishments. A review 
of their activities will point to their dislike 
for India’s political leaders, the existing 
political order and most ideas that are held 
in respect by the general public. They are 
inclined to show their disrespect for persons, 
ideas and opinions by tearing up books, 
burning portraits, making bonfire of furniture 
and by shouting slogans. At temes, these 
persons read out Mao t’se Tungs thoughts 
and use the Chinese leader’s name as a 
battle cry. This of course does not prove 
that they belong toa pro-Chinese group or 
that they are anti-American or enemies of 
Russia. They may belong to any group and 
their actions may be genuine expressions 
of their faith or may be justa display to 
misguide the people of the country about 
Sino-phils. 


Many people refer to all youngman who 
indulge in lawlessness as Naxalites. The 
original Naxalites were peasants who wanted 
to own the lands which they cultivated as 
labourers. The youngmen who break into 
University offices and destroy books, furniture 
and portraits are hardly agricultural workers. 
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Moreover: those who had been forcibly 
occupying the lands that'they had been 
engaged to cultivate on behalf of owners 
were members of the CPM group, which the 
Naxalites are definitely not. The attacks on 
book shops dealing in Gandhian literature 
and the burning of Gandhi’s and Nehru’s 
portraits also point toa special dislike ‘for 
the Congress party. The Naxalites were 
particularly inimical te the CPM rather than 
to the Congress, One therefore finds it 
difficult to believe that these lawless young- 
men are anti-CPM Naxalites. Everything 
points to their being in sympathy with the 


CPM, The attachment to Mao t’se Tung’s` 


thoughts can be found in members of the 


CPM; for that party has always been well 
known for their love of the Chinese. 


There are some youngmen in West Bengal 


who think the CPM are not uncompromising 
enough in their desire to bring off a revolu- 
tion. These youngmen have at times come 
eut with very strong criticism of the leaders 
of the CPM. But they have not found it 
necessary to burn library books or furniture 
to start a revolution. Those who are now 
acting lawlessly are therefore unlikely to be 
genuine Naxalite revolutionaries. They may 
“be persons who want to stimulate anti- 
Congress feelings in order to make it difficult 
for the Congress to do better in any elections 
that may now take place in West Bengal. 
They may also be persons who will try their 
best to make the law and order position as 
bad under President’s Rule as it was under 
the U. F, 


Vladimir llyich ( Ulyanov ) Lenin 


Lenin was a great revolutionary. All 
those who believe in revolutions for effecting 
social and political progress should accept 
Lenin as their preceptor; forit was Lenin 
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who first put revolutionaries on a professional 
footing. Amateurs seldom achieve such 
effectiveness in technique and organisational 
precision and perfection as professionals do, 
That is why Lenin advocated that revolution- 
aries should be full time and whole hearted 
seekers after the disestablishment of govern- 
ments in power. Since his days there has 
been many revolutions in several countries 
and the persons who have organised these 
revolutions have proved to be more tenacious, 
thorough going and well equipped than those 
who tried to overthow governments in the 
past by launching sporadic attacks on 
government forces in a haphazard manner. 
The cult of revolutions has developed and 
the arts of infiltration and organisation of 
fifth columns have been perfected by the 
professional destroyers of governments. In 
Russia the establishment of the Communist 
regime showed that a dictatorship of the 
proletariat can be as efficient and can control 
as forcefully the farthest and the innermost 
corners of the territories captured by it; 
as could any imperial power with its vast 
armies, trained politicians, spies, agents 
provacateurs and secret allies. Russia under 
the Tsars was a vast empire. Russia under 
the Communists led by Lenin retained its 
wide spread territories and controlled the 
numerous races and tribes constituting the 
USSR with powerful hands and by enforcing 
loyalty and discipline in a manner which 
compared well in point of effectiveness, with 
the methods adopted by the imperialists of 
by gone days. . Historians. differ in their 
estimation of the growth of human freedom 
under these new types of overlordship establi- 
shed by the soldiers, workers and peasants of 
a great central state over the peoples of many 
other smaller states. This sort 
eontrol has developed in Russia and China by 
which Moskow or Peking have become 


of central 
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the Romes of modern times. Equal 
individual rights and opportunities have 
been established throughout these great 
political organisations; but the central 
parties working from their central offices have 
controlled all matters of fundamental political 
policy. The central control has also comman- 
ded the army, navy and air force, retained all 
powers over armaments, major financial 
resources, the greater industries and the 
formation of political doctrines, Whether the 
common man is better off in these great 
communist states is something about which 
opinions will differ. Minority communities 
often express their dissatifaction in a round 
about fashion against these mighty Party 
Overlordships. Active disobedience is never 
tolerated by the Party and any noticeable 
moves to achieve greater freedom are put 
down ruthlessly by the central authorities. 

In India we had no dealings with Lenin 
and he naturally, did nothing to help India in 
her struggle against British imperialism. Our 
effusiveness in celebrating the Lenin Cente- 
nary, therefore, is largely a mere political 
gesture. We shall name roads after the great 
revolutionary, erect his statues here and there 
and issue postage stamps with his picture, but 
in our heart of hearts he will never be 
established as a great friend and well wisher of 
the Indian masses. We have a strong tendency 
to forget our own great men. National heroes 
are neglected in India. We should not there- 
fore undertake to build a pantheon for the 
great men of other nations. 


A British View of Calcutta’s plight 


Geoffrey Moorehouse, a British journalist, 
He may 
still be here for all we know. Writing in the 
Guardian weekly about life in Calcutta during 
the worst days of the United Front government 
in West Bengal, Mr. Moorehouse describes: 


was in Calcutta some time ago. 
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Calcutta as “a city tottering on the brink”. 
He also feels that Calcutta “has been totter- 
ing for the best part ofa generation! now, 
but it hasn’t yet fallen. According to him 
the great contrasts that have been a ‘part of 
‘alcutta life for long years are all there as 
before,” The top barristers in Town are 
still making 50000 rupeesa month and the 
general practitioners are still exacting 128 
rupees for a house visit.” The revellers of 
Calcutta who have fun by “swishing into the 
Moulin Rouge and the Blue Fox, where they 
can enjoy soft lights, deafening music, and 
scented whisky with their food for as little 
as 30 rupees per head”, provide an obscene 
contrast to the way the jute mill workers 
live on 200 rupeesa month. These latter 
unfortunates of Calcutta live three ina room 
measuring 10ft.x6ft in slums where 1500 
people share one latrine and get their supply 
of unfiltered water from pumps each of which 
serve 200 persons. Mr. Moorehouse perhaps 
does not know that there are people in India 
who live on 20 rupeesa month. His descrip- 
tion of a jute workers bustee is also roman- 
tically unrealistic as are his scented whisky 
and the 10x6 rooms occupied by 3 allotees. 
Top barristers in London earn very large 
incomes compared to those who work fora 
minimum wage; but that does not drive 
Londoners into the Communist Camp. All 
British businessmen of Calcutta, according 
to Mr. Moorehouse believe that Calcutta will 
be ruled by Marxists by 1972. The reason 
for this can be found in the fact that Calcutta 
University’ turns out 150000 graduates 
annually who scramble for 8000 jobs between 
them. Actually there are too many unemp- 
loyed graduates in Calcutta but nothing like 
what Mr. Moorehouse felt. He could have 
discovered the actual numbers had he consul- 
ted the figures published by the Employment 
Exchanges. 
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Calcutta would have gone over the brink 
into total disaster but for the sword swinging 
mounted cavalry of the Indian army and the 
Gurkhas who are preventing this utterly 
terrifying plunge. Here again Mr. Moore- 
house has given his imagination greater free- 
dom than he should have. There are a few 
mounted policemen in Calcutta who donot 
carry swords and the truck load of “Gurkhas” 
too must have been members of our armed 
police force. 7 


When Presidents Rule was proclaimed in 
West Bengal some army units were sent to 
Calcutta but as nobody challenged the 
dissolution of the United Front government 


the atmy units were not called upon to do. 


anything. The change over from UF to 
President’s rule was quite smooth and une- 
ventful. There was a noticeable fallin the 
number of processions, gheraos; inter party 
fights and strikes after the introduction of 
the new form of government. As for the 
fear of the British businessmen that by 1972 
West Bengal will have a Communist govern- 
ment, that will not mean any great change so 
long as the powers of the Central Government 
remain the same. Defence, foreign relations, 
customs duties, income tax, planning, rail- 
ways, airways, post telegraph ( and telephones) 
ship building, state trading, life insurance, 
nationalised banking, major national indus- 
tries, national highways etc. etc. are all under 
the central government. The states cannot 
hope to do much if the central government 
obstructs their ideas of effecting great and 
fundamental socio-economic changes. British 
businessmen have shown tothe world how 
they can carry on trade with Communist 
countries. If Calcutta went Communist in a 
limited sense by electing a majority of 
Communists in the State Assembly, we donot 
think foreign business will suffer very greatly. 
The general public would no doubt have to 
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face difficulties and harassment; but, then, 
they would be.asking for it ifthey voted for 
the Communist candidates in very large 
numbers, 


Inter Party Fights 


The United Front Coalition in West 
Bengal broke up because the parties belonging 
to it could not remain united. Many parties 
subscribed to ideologies and policies which 
were mutually antagonistic and the party 
members openly criticised each other’s 
doctrines which caused ill feelings. As no 
efforts were made to prevent these uncalled 
for criticisms the quarells grew in size.and 
frequency until mere words no longer sufficed 
and exchanges of blows began to take 
place. From blows to bombs was a short step 
and soon numerous inter party fights began to 
be fought with a variety of weapons and 
missiles. Among the parties which used 
violence as a method of upholding their point 
of view the CPM, the FB, the CPI, the SUC 
and the SSP were quite prominent. Many of 
the fights that took place had a background of 
personal animosity and family disputes. The 
main thing that poisoned the political atmos- 
phere very badly was lack of discipline. Party | 
members never considered the solidarity, 
prestige and position of the parties but allowed 
their personal feelings to determine what 
action they would take. There were also 
divisions within the parties. These were 
based on questions of leadership. Intrigues 
would be going on to replace accepted leaders 
by their own trusted assistants. The top 
leaders too would be trying to get rid of these 
treacherous assistants, 

The United Front has broken up ; but 
the inter party fights are continuing. Attempts 
have been made to form new groups in order 
to investigate possibilities of setting up a 
smaller United Front government. But no 
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s uccessful settlement could be made. The 
idea that early elections would give a majority 
to a certain group of parties is also hopeful 
thinking. Chances are that no group of 
similarly minded parties will secure anything 
like a majority, That is why most parties 
want to carry on propaganda before the 
elections. The general public also are in no 
mood to go in for fresh elections now. They 
want to rest on their oars for some time 
before they go in for a fresh spurt. 


Nuclear Weapons for India 























Recent announcements by the Prime 
Minister of India relating to nuclear weapons 
have a somewhat different tone from the 
customary expression of decided unwillingness 
to make or use these instruments of mass 
destruction. We can make them, we have 
the necessary technical knowledge and the 
resources required for the manufacture of the 
bombs and the rocket war heads. Such 
admissions by people high up inthe govern- 
ent of India no doubt means that we have 
ecome conscious of the military necessity 
or the possession of nuclear weapons. We 
re against manufacturing and using these 
but knowing that our potential 
nemies are developing them we are also 
rocceding to find out discreetly, how soon 
nd how effectively we can put our nuclear 
nowledge to military use. The use of nuclear 
ower for peaceful purpose makes it easy for 
ny government to mobilise nuclear resources. 
he peaceful; purposes, which are medical, 
dustrial or for the furtherence of scientific 
search, exist in all countries. So, - all 
rogressive countries have a good deal of 
formation and substantial resources, which 
n be put to use for developing an arsenal 
the nuclear variety. India has progresed 
uite noticeably in this field and she can 
anufacture “the bomb” when she likes. China 


eapons ; 
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now has quite a number of short and middle 
range ballistic missiles with nuclear war heads. 
Launched from pads in various parts of 
Tibet these rockets can blast Delhi, Kanpuror 
Calcutta off the face of the earth. -India 
therefore requires a retaliatory stock of 
ICBMs or a few score delivery planes to 
present a nuclear counter threat to the 
Chinese. 


Destruction of Air-liners 


The mid-air bomb attacks on air-liners 
flying to Israel and the consequent death and 
destruction involving nationals of totally 
neutral countries should be condemned by all 
clear thinking persons. In the 1914—18 
World War the Germans made a cult of 
“schrechlichkeit or frightfulness’? and they 
expected to terrorise their enemies by acts of 
great cruelty and barbarousness in order to 
subdue them. But the policy did not yield 
the expected result ; for the reason that the 
normal reaction to ferocity is an unyielding 
desire to fight back. Most human beings are 
brave cnough to stand up to enemy attacks of 
great intensity. The only instances where 
people think of surrendering are when they 
are vastly outnumbered, utterly decimated by 
the superior weapons of the attackers ( as at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki ) or rendered totally 
defenceless due to luck of weapons, finances, 
internal disorder or other circumstances which 
cannot be controlled. We donot know what 
the Arab secret societies expect to achieve by 
their terroristic activities against non-Israelis ; 
but we can see that world opinion is condemn- 
ing their actions. If the Arabs continue to 
follow this policy they are likely to make some 
new enemies and to lose a few old friends. A 
nation at war can declare a blockade of an 
enermy country, when all people will know 
that they may be attacked if they tried to go 
to that blockaded country. But the Arabs 
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have not done any such thing in ‘the case of 
Israel. The attacks directed against airliners 
going to Isreal are by non-official terrorist 
members of secret societies who have no 
political status. At the same time the world 
knows that the terrorists are Arabs belonging 
to a secret organisation which perhaps has 
many supporters among important members of 
Arab society. In the circumstances, the 
activities of these terrorists are held against 
Arabs as a nation ; although everybody knows 
these activities have no official support or 
approval. The U. A. R. therefore should 
make a special effort to put a stop to this sort 
of terrorism. 


Poland Offers Scholarships of Indians 


The following press notice will be found 
interesting by our readers : 

The Government of Poland has offered 50 
scholarships of one-year duration to Indian 
nationals and subjects of Sikkim for practical 
training in the following subjects: mechani- 
cal engineering, machine tools, foundry 
engineering, electrical egineering, pulp and 
paper technology, ceramics and glass techno- 
logy, coal mining, mining machinery, metal- 
lurgy, earth-moving equipment, manufacture 
of heavy chemicals, chemical plant manufac- 
ture, electronic (television), manufacture 
textile industry, ship building, agricultural 
machinery and jute industry. 

Candidates for these scholarships should 
have at least a second class bachelor’s degree 
in the subject concerned with five ‘years’ 
_practical experience in the line, 
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Governor of West Bengal Criticised 


The Radical Humanist, is, as its name 
suggests, a journal which is neither conserva- 
tive nor against progressiveness in any sphere of 
life. We are quoting below what this journal 
said after the imposition of President’s rule in 
West Bengal : 

At long last President’s rule has been im- 
posed on West Bengal. The United Front 
having broken to pieces and no constituent 
party being able to form a new government, 
no alternative was left to Governor S. S. 
Dhavan but to recommend to the President to 
take over the administration until normalcy 
returned to the State once again. l 

It is disconcerting that the Governor who 
expected to remain above party politics, 
should in his first broadcast statement after 
the change; have declared that he would try to 
revive the unity in the United Front which is 
none of his responsibility under the constitu- 
tion. The declaration smacks of partisanship, 
befitting a constitutional head of 


















not 
state. 

The dire need of the State is restoration o 
law and order, ensuring complete security ol 
life and property to the suffering people ol 
Bengal. Considering the near-anarchy tha 
had been produced by the Marxists during th 
past months, it may take a long time t 
achieve this modest aim. 

The Governor and his Advisors must ther 
fore pay their undivided attention and be 
their energies in this direction, rather th 
help any party or parties to come out of t 
mess created by themselves. 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND DEENABANDHU ANDREWS 


J. L. DAS 


Charles Freer Andrews, a brilliant alum- 
nus of Pembroke College, Cambridge 
University, came out to India in 1904 asa 

' member of the Cambridge Mission and 
joined St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, as a 
Professor of Literature. Since then till his 
death in a Calcutta nursing home on April 5, 
1940, i.e. for a period of more than three 
decades and a half, this dedicated soul 
completely identified himself with the Indians 
and India’s cause. The poverty stricken and 
exploited Indians at home and abroad affec- 
tionately bestowed on him the title of 
*Deenabandhu”’ (Friend of the poor) ‘because 
of his selfless and tireless work for the 
alleviation of their sufferings. 

His keen interest in the problems facing 
the Indians in South Africa, which country 
he visited in 1913-14, first brought Andrews 
into close touch with Mahatma Gandhi. 
The Mahatma was then waging his Passive 
Resistance Movement there against the 
injustices and indignities meted out to the 
Indian community by the 
acialists, 


























The association of Andrews with 
is arduous mission and difficult days in 
outh Africa, however, proved a source of 
reat pleasure and inspiration to Mahatmaji. 

Mention should now be made of Andrews, 
onnection with Gurudev Rabindranath 
agore. He first met Tagore in 1912 in 
ngland at a gathering where the poet recited 
rom Gitanjali. The two instinctively felt 
rawn towards each other, and Andrews 
loined Santiniketan in 1914 and became a 
ull-fledged ‘‘ashramite.” To welcome his 
ermanent guest the poet composed a poem 


arrogant white. 


-of differences, in some cases these 


(in Bengali), which later he himself translated 
into English as follows : 
From the shrine of the West 
You have brought us living water 
We welcome you, friend 
The East has offered you 
Her garland of love, 
Accept it and welcome, friend 
Your love has opened 
The door of our heart. 
Enter and welcome, friend. 


z You have come to us 


As a gift of the Lord, 
We bow to Him, friend.” 

Between Gandhiji and Rabindranath, 
Charles F. Andrews served as a link, a 
“hyphen” as Dwijendranath, the most lovable 
elder brother of the Poet used to call him. 
Gandhiji first visited Santiniketan in 1915 on 
the advice of G. K. Gokhale for knowing 
and gaining experience of Indian conditions 
and also with the object of settling down 
with his “Phoenix family” i.e. those who had 
come over from Phoenix in South Africa. 
At first they were put in the Gurukul, Kangri, 
under the loving care of SwamiShraddhanand. 
They were then transferred to the Santiniketan 
Ashram, “where the Poet and his people 
showered similar love upon them.” Inspite 

were 
fundamental and radical—in outlook on 
several issues, Gurudev and Mahatmaji forged 
adeep bond of love and respect for each 
other which lasted till Gurudev’s death in 
1941. And for this life long rapport between 
two great minds, C. F. Andrews was largely 
responsible. Incidentally, it might be menti- 
oned that the Poet, Swami Shraddhanand and 
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Principal Sushil Rudra of St. Stephens College 
exerted great influence on Andrews for 
which Mahatmaji used to tease him by saying 
that they “composed his trinity,” 

When the massacre of Jallianwala Bagh 
was perpetrated, Andrews, head bowed down 
in shame at the barbarous act of some of 
his own countrymen. He did not hesitate 
to characterize it as “acold and calculated 
massacre” and “an unspeakable disgrace, 
indefensible, unpardonable, inexcusable.” 
It produced a wave of grief and indignation 
all over India. As Gandhiji himself remarked: 
eee Mr. C. F. Andrews had now reached 
the Punjab. His letters gave a heart rending 
description of the state of things there, and 
I formed the impression that the martial law 
atrocities were in fact even worse than the 
press reports had showed. He pressed me 
urgently to come and join him...” 

Andrews did not take a direct plunge in 
the struggle for India’s freedom from bon- 
dage. But whenever end wherever Gandhiji 
needed his presence, whether within India 
_ of in England, South Africa, Malaya, or Fiji, 
to stand by the oppressed emigrants and 
help them in their struggle against injustice, 
Andrews readily rushed there as a disciplined 
follower. When Gandhiji fell ill or under- 
took fasts, Tagore would send Andrews to 
nurse him and give him comfort and 
company. Following his fast in the Yervada- 
jail on the issue of carrying on Harijan work 
from prison, Gandhiji’s life was at stake. 
F He lost the will to live (which he 
had during his previous fasts ) and allowed 
himself to go down hill. The end seemed 
to be near. He said good-bye and even made 
dispositions about the few personal articles 


that were lying about him, giving some to. 


the nurses. But the Government had no 
intention of allowing him to die on their 
hands, and that evening he was suddenly 
discharged. It was justin time to save him. 
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Another day and perhaps it would have been 
too late. Probably a great deal of the credit 
fcr saving him should go to C. F. Andrews 
who had rushed to India, contrary tc 
Gandhiji’s advice.” [Jawaharlal Nehru, Ar 
Autobiography ] 


“Though in the earlier phases of the free 
dom movement C. F. Andrews proved a 
persona non grata with the British Govern- 
ment, yet by virtue of his solid constructive 
work and also because of the great esteem 
in which he was held by Mahatma Gandhi 
and other Indians of all shades of opinion, 
he gradually gained their confidence to some 
extent. On several occasions he acted as 
Gandhiji’s emissary during the latter’s parleys 
with the Viceroy andthe “Home Govern: 
ment.” 


Tt would, however, be wrongto surmise 
that aman of C. F. Andrews calibre, intelle 
ctual attainments and strong conviction: 
would see eye toeye with Gandhiji on al 
matters and follow him blindly. There wer 
honest differences of opinion, but 'thes« 
never stood in the way of their mutua 
edmiration and respect. Following the 
termination of Gandhiji’s “fast unto death‘ 
in 1932 Andrews wrote to him as follows 
from London, where he was then workin; 
for the Mahatma: “Whole of my religiou 
upbringing has been suchasto make an 
chought of suicide on my part impossibl 
It was, therefore, avery great shockto m 
at first to realise that. you contemplate 
nothing less than this. But that was only 
momentary thing and when your call ca 
that it was God’s will I bowed my head 
His guidance.....-."”. Though like Gandhij 
Andrews was also interested in the eradic 
tion of untouchability, yet he didnot li 
the technique of the Mahatma, who, ther 
fore, once wrote to himas follows: “I loo 
at the problem asan Indian anda Hind 
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‘ou asan Englishman anda Christian. You 
ook at it with the eye of an observer as an 
affected and afflicted’ party. You can be 
vatient, I cannot, or you asa disinterested 
eformer can afford to be impatient whereas 
as a sinner must be appreciated if I would 
fet rid of the sin......” i 


- Mahatma Gandhi saw Charles F. Andrews 
aston February 17, 1940 at the Presidency 
eneral Hospital, where Deenabandhu was 
ying critically ill. Subsequently he was 
removed to the Riordan Nursing Home, 
where he was operated upon for the second 
‘ime on March 31. On the eve of his second 
yperation, he dictated the following message 
xœ Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, who was by his 
xed side: “During these days of waiting, 
since the decision was taken that I should 
have this operation my thoughts have all the 
while been with God and I know that what- 
aver happens, His will will be done. Every- 
day I have been praying the prayer: ‘Thy 

ill be done.’» I have been wonderfully 

elped in thus keeping Santi by thoughts of 

urudeva ( Dr. Tagore ) and all I have learnt 
t Santiniketan: also of Mahatma Gandhi 
nd what I have learnt from him all these past 
ears...... Thus even in his death bed 
his devout missionary remembered Gandhiji 
nd Rabindranath along with his Saviour. 
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Deenabandhu Andrews expired on Friday, 


` the 5th April, 1940. Mahatma Gandhi sent 


Shri Mahadev Desai, to 
represent him at the funeral. ‘Charlie 
Andrews”, remarked Gandhiji, “was one of 
the greatest and best Englishmen, and because 
he was a good son of England, he became 
also a son of India. When we met in South 
Africa, we simply met as brothers, and we 
remained as such to the end. There was 
no distance between us. It was nota friend- 
ship between an Englishman and an Indian. 
It wasan unbreakable bond between two 
seekers and servants. I want Englishmen 
and Indians, whilst the memory of the death 
of this servant of England and India is 
still fresh, to give a thought to the legacy he 
has left for us both. Hesaid on his bed 
from which he was never to rise, ‘Mohan, 
swaraj is coming!’ Both Englishmen and 
Indians can make swaraj come. Itis possible 
and quite possible, for the best Englishmen 
and the best Indians to meet together and 
never to separate until they have evolved 
a formula acceptable to both. The legacy 
left by Charlie Andrews is worth the effort. 
That is the thought that rules me, whilst I 
contemplate the benign face of Andrews and 
what innumerable deeds of love he performed 
so that India may take her independent pl 


his secretary, 


“ among the nations of the earth,” 


FROM SERVITUDE TO FREEDOM—THE HIMACHAL CASE 


K. D. GUPTA 


Ruled by the feudal lords, and 
Ranas, for centures, the people of Himachal 
Pradesh were brought into the main stream of 
the Indian democracy in the year 1948 with 
the integration of twentyone hill states.1 
Prior to that, the ruler concentrated in his 
hands the rule-making, the rule application 
and the rule adjudication powers. There 
was no constitutional machinery to express a 
will opposed to his own. The ‘flow of social 
and political influence was a “one-way street”, 
from top to bottom, with very little feedback 
in the upward direction. A leap from this 
feudal system to a modern democratic order is 
the story of movement from servitude to free- 
dom, slowly beginning, slowly gathering 
momentum, until at last it becomes irresis- 
tible, It involves also an account of the 
system which governed the relationship 
between jhe paramount power and the feudal 
lord. 


Rajas 


The System. 


In ancient times, as the tradition goes?, 
the Simla Hill States or the ‘protected’ hill 
states (as they were originally ealled ), were 
ruled by petty chiefs bearing’ the title of 
‘Rana’ or ‘Thakur’. The domain of the Rana 
was called ‘Ranhun’ and that ofa Thakur, 
‘Thakuri’ or ‘Thakurai’. The duration of 
their rule was spoken of as the ‘Apthakurai’ 
The Simla Hill States were collectively 
called the ‘Thakuraian’ and the rulers of all 
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but four? bore the ancient title of Rana or 
Thakur‘, The politicial organisation was 
patriarchal very much like the clan system of 
the highlands of Scotland, down to the eight- 
eenth century. ‘When this organisation 
came into existence, we cannot say; but its 
primitive character suggests the possibility of 
its having been the earliest form of govern- 
ment in force in the hills’”.4 


Ethnologically, Thakurs are all indigenous 
to the hills or more likely, indigenous by 
half-blood to the aboriginal races, and it is 
more than probable that the ancient Thakur 
rulers rose to power from among them. 
These tribes were settled in the hills long 
before the Ranas (who were Kshatriyas, 
that :is Rajputs) appeared on the scene. 
The title of Thakur must, therefore, have 
been older than that of Rana, and was 
probably in use even in primitive times. The 
Rana came in at a later period and conquered: 
the territory ofthe Thakurs, just as, at a still 
later time, the ancestors of the hill Rajas 
established their rule over both the Thakurs 
and the Ranas. This interpretation given by 
Hutchison and Vogel® to the 
historical events in the hills appears to be 
more probable. The petty chiefs simply 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Raja 
while they continued as before to rule their 
own baronies, wage waron one another and 
generally to act as if they were quite indepen- 
dent’ Tradition holds that for centuries, 
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the Rajas were not able to establish anything 
like a real supremacy over them.® 


After their subjection, the Ranas and 
Thakurs ranked as feudal barons under the 
Rajas. They held prominent positions in 
the administration.” Inthe order of prece- 
dence, the Ranas‘ were mentioned after the 
Raja and above all the state officials. “It 
thus appears”, write Hutchison & Vogel,® 
“that like their contemporaneous Princes in 
Europe, the Rajas sought to attach the feudal 
barons to their court, and from turbulent 
chieftains to convert them 


officials”, 


into- assiduous 


The authority of the Raja was three-fold 
religious, feudal and personal. Its nature 
was largely analogous to. that of the Ranas 
and Thakurs, who, within their limited sphere, 
were invested with the same attributes of 
primitive kingship. Tradition has it that the 
Raja of Keonthal was identified with and wor- 
shipped as the national deity but the more 
common relationship makes God the rightful 
ruler and the Chief, his vice-regent.° The 
recognition of the King’s divinity by the 
people is proved by the fact that the King 
enjoyed the power of ordering ex-communica- 
tion from caste and could similarly direct the 
restoration of an ex-communicated person to 
the brotherhood.!° The King’s divinity is 
further proved by an oath ‘Raja-Ki-Darohi’ 
( revolt against the ruler ) which was common 
throughout the hill states, disobedience of oath 
was regarded as treason! The Rajas 
frequently had to resort to the oath as a means 
of constraining the action of their subjects and, 
when pronounced publicly, it provided a 
simple means of ensuring obedience to execu- 
tive orders.!2 


The Raja was the supreme and sole 
owner! of the land, the fountain from which 
issued the right of the cultivator to a share 
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of the produce. Each principality formed 
a separate and independent domain of which 
the Raja was regarded as the sole proprietor. 
All the subjects of the state were his servants 
and held their lands under obligation of 


military and other service according to the 


terms of their tenure.!4 On the death of the 
Jagirdar without an heir, his jagir lapsed to 
the state. The heir could get it back only 
aftet he had obtained a ‘Pattah’ (i.e, Charter) 
from the Raja. 


Besides being the head of the state religion 
and the sole owner of the land, the Raja was 
the “master, of his subjects’, who owed 
him ‘personal allegiance and service”, The 
nobles, locally known as ‘Ahalkars’, were his 
personal servants and no one, regardless of 
station, was exempt from showing servitude 
towards the ‘divine’ person, 
cularly so because the Raja was the “manorial 
lord of his whole country”.!© The nature of 
the feudal system in the Simla Hill States has 
been explained thus: 


This was parti- 


“AJl land belongs to the state, and indivi- 
dual ownership does not exist. Thus the 
holder is‘ possessed of a WARISI rather 
than of a MALIKI. He has a hereditary 
right to cultivate land allotted to him 
or his ancestors by the Raja himself; 
and alludes to his holding as his pattah 

- is not transferable at will, and that sales 
and mortgages require the Raja’s sanction. 
Waste land can be acquired and broken up, 
only on payment of nazrana, though the 
pattahs conveying a holding (which in- 
cludes a portion of grass land) gave an 
indefinite right of user in adjoining un- 
enclosed grazing lands and jungle. The 
right is permanent so'long as the holder 
discharges the duties connected with it, 
in default of which the land is granted to 
the bidder of the highest nazrana’ 1’ 
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The Mughal Period 


Due to their isolated position and the 
inaccessible character of the Pradesh, the 
Simla Hill States maintained their indepen- 
dent political status for hundreds of years. 
With the advent of the Mughals, however, 
they were compelled to bow to a foreign yoke. 
Each Chief, on his accession, had to acknows 
ledge the supremacy of the Mughal Emperor 
by the payment of the fee cf investiture, which 
entitled him to receive a ‘Kharitsh’ (or patent 
of installation) with a ‘Khilat? (or dress of 
honour or other gifts), from the Imperial 
Court.18 A yearly tribute, called ‘Nazarana’ 
.or ‘Peshkash’, had also <o be paid to the 
Mughal Emperor.!9 Subject to these conditions 
the hill chiefs were-left to themselves and were 
allowed to exercise the functions and wield 
the powers of independent rulers. 


On the decline of the Mughal power on 
the cession ofthe Punjab to Ahmed Shah 
Durani, by his namesake, the. Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi in 1752, the Raja of 
Kangra, namely, Sansar Chand, assumed 
independence and recovered all the territories 
of which his ancestors had been deprived.?0 
He “overawed the hill chiefs. made them tri- 
butary and compelled them to attend his court 
on fixed occasions and to accompany him with 
their contingents on his military expeditions™4. 
He also claimed from the hill chiefs the 
surrender to himself, as superior, of all the 
fertile tracts included in the Imperial demesne 
in the time of the Mughals.22. In this way, he 
‘completely established his power in the hills, 
won for himself a renown which had not been 
surpassed by any of his ancestors and ruled 
despotically, none daring to resist his will,23 


Raja Sansar Chand turned his arms, inter 
alia, against the State of Kehlur ( Bilaspur) 
in 1805, and annexed a portion thereof on the 
right bank of the Satluj. His action aroused 
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keen resentment among the hill chiefs, and 
smarting under the many wrongs they had 
endured at his hands, they formed a coalition 
against him and sent a united invitation, 
through the Raja of Bilaspur, to Amar Singh 
Thapa, the Commander of the Gurkha forces. 
to invade Kangra: “Allof these Rajas”, 
writes Vigne.2° “took an oath of fidelity to 
Amar Singh, the Ghorkha Chief...on the 
understanding that he was to retain possession 
of Kot Kangra, and they were to be unmo- 
lested in their own territories”.2? The Siege, 
had lasted four years when Sansar Chand, in 
despair, appealed to Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
for help.28 The latter advanced into the hills 
with a large army in may 1809 and compelled 
the Gurkhas to retire across the Satluj.2 


The British Period: 


Having been driven from the Kangra 
Valley, Amar Singh Thapa, Commander of 
the Gurkha forces, steadily advanced through 
the cis-Sutlej hills and by the middle of the 
year 1814, he had “overrun virtually the 
whole area”. To the invading Gurkha forces 
the hill chiefs and their people seem to have 
offered little or no resistance as is.clear from a 
letter dated August 29, 1814, written by 
Ochterlony, the then Political Agent at 
Ludhiana, to the Governor-General at Fort 
William, The letter reads :— 


“The history of the conquest of the country 
between the Jumna andthe Sutlej from 
Kalsee to Rampoor in Bishahr exhibits a 
most singular want of energy, of courage, 
of common activity and of every quality 
which are generally the eharacteristics 
o: a highland people: Whatever, therefore, 
is said to be expected from them is under 
the impression that a formidable protector 
stepping forward in their favour will 
inspire different sentiments and excite a 
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different conduct from what they have 

shown in the defence of their country 

against the late invaders, who seem to have 

created such a terror of their prior con- 

quests that all opposition was considered 

hopeless,” 30 

It was at this stage that the English 
appeared on the scene. Colonel Ochterlony 
was directed by his government to start 
military operations against the Gurkhas after 
the issue ofa proclamation assuring the hill 
chiefs of a “perpetual guarantee against the 
Gurkha power” and a “scrupulous regard for 
all their ancient rights and privileges” in 
return for their ‘zealous and cordial co- 
operation during the continuance of hostilities 
against the Gurkhas”.31 f 

The Nepal War of 1814 followed. Amar 
Singh Thappa, the Commander of the Gurkha 
forces, was completely defeated and made 
to sign a Convention on May 15, 1815, by 
which he agreed to withdraw his army from 
the cis-Sutlej hills and to surrender all the 
possessions and forts which he had seized 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna.* With the 
eclipse of the Gurkhas, the English were left 
in possession of the whole tract of hills from 
the Gogra to the Sutlej.88 The hill chiefs were 
brought under the general protection of the 
East India Company, reinstated in their 
former hereditary domains and were placed with 
respect to each other as nearly as possible in 
the position they had occupied before their 
subjection.24 However, they were subjected 
-to the “vigorous control’ of the East India 
Company to prevent “the revival of ancient 
feuds and animosities leading to commotion 
and disorder” and to avoid “the inconvenience 
and embarrassment of arbitrating and settling 
their disputes and mutual claims’ 


States under the British Crown : 
With the transfer of power from the hands 
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of the East India Company to the British 
Crown in 1858, the Simla Hill States (like 
other states of India ) came under the protec- 
tion of the Crown of England, who “stood 
forward the unquestioned ruler and parmount 
power in all India and was for the first time 
brought face to face with the feudatories...77%6 
The theory of Crown as the sole link between 
the central government and the states was 
systematically developed by British statesmen so 
that the whole of India came to be considered 
as a single charge. Paramountcy of the 
British Crown thus became “the coping-stone 


of the imperial edifice in India”.3? This 
implied the subordination of Indian rulers and 
the denial of their sovereign rights. The 


sovereignty of the smaller princelings like the 
Simla Hill States “vanished almost to the 
point of nothingness’’,®® particularly because 
they held their territories not by virtue of 
direct treaties with the East India Company 
or the Crown but subject to the conditions 
stipulated in the Sunnuds ( or Deeds of 
Allegiance ), which bound them to strict 
obedience, loyalty and attachment to the 
British Government. However, so long as they 
adhered to the stipulations scrupulously or 
remained within the bounds set by the Par- 
mount Power, they were the “masters” of 
their subjects, who did not possess any demo- 
cratic rights and, in some cases, were treated 
merely as goods and chattels. The social life 
of the elite (Jagirdar, Ahlakar, etc.) was 
entirely centred around the feudal lord, Raja 
or Rana, and his court. Social activities 
beyond the arena af official contacts and court 
were considered suspect until the late thirties 
when the nationalist movement in India and 
the Praja Mandal Movement in Himachal 
Pradesh began to affect the social life outside 
the Royal palace. In such a society, the 
salient behavioural characteristics included, 
inter alia, respect for and deference to those 
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with higher status and its concomitant ‘verti- 
cal orientation’ within the pattern of superior- 
subordinate relationship. While the ruler 
showed the necessary measure of deference to 
those above (the Paramount Power ), he 
extracted every last measure of deference from 
those below. 


However, the British contact with the 
Simla Hill Chiefs extending over a period of 
one ceutury anda quarter left behind the 
impress, of western ideas and ideals of demo- 


cracy and liberty. Rationalised adminis- 
trative practices, standardised taxation. 
codified legal systems, liberal economic 


policies and westernisec educational system 
introduced in the Indian provinces which were 
under the direct British rule tended to produce 
an environment conducive to a gradual change 
even inthe Simla Hill States, which were 
under the indirect British rule. The pro- 
gressive changes in the formal structure of 
government in the British Indian provinces 
could not but produce their effect, even 
though mild, in the neighbouring states. They 
tended to introduce radically new standards 
for the behaviour of authority so that the 
people began to adopt quite new images as to 
‘the proper role of those în power. Conscious 
indoctrination as well as undonscious imitation 
stimulated political interest among the educa- 
ted elite, fanned the nationalist aspirations 
and gradually led to a substantial erosion of 
old values and institutions. The growing 
nationalistic activities in the country coupled 
with the change in the Eritish attitude towards 
small principalities? and the declaration of the 
British Goyernment to relinquish power latest 
by June 194840 ( the actual date was later on 
advanced to August 15, 1947) had all their 
natural repercussions in the Simla Hill States 
also. ` The socio-economic forces generated by 
the influx of western political ideas of liberty, 
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equality and fraternity led to the stirrings of 
the mind and produced their mild effects on 
the people of this Pradesh, especially the 
educated elite. The waves of political consci- 
ousness starting somewhere in the great metro- 
po:itan centres of India, and nearer home, 
Simla, beat across the length and breadth of 
the country touching the remote hill people 
living at the periphery. Part of the same 
country and linked economically, socially and 
culturally with the rest of India, the stirrings 
of political life in British India reached out as 
an imponderable catalytic agent even in the 
rugged terrain of the Simla Hill States, and 
lec to a demand for responsible government on 
March 10, 1946.4! 


Ferment & Repression : 


The demand for responsible government 
could hardly find favour with the rulers, 
wedded to the traditions of autocracy. On the 
other hand, they smelt a revolt against their 
thrones in the demand for responsible govern- 
ment and their heavy jackboot fell riding 
rough-shod on the legitimate rights and 
aspirations of the people. Protagonists and 
upholders of ‘demos’ were harassed and 
hounded, punished and victimised. Referring 
to the princely autocracy in the Punjab and 
Simla Hill States, the newspaper commen- 
ted#2 that quite often, its manner is cavalier 
and its method draconian” and that the ‘state 
authorities’ reply to the Praja Mandal’s direct 
action is naked repression”. In some cases, 
it was reported!*, a reign of terror was let 
loose against the political workers. A few 
heart-rending instances reported in the news- 
papers will illustrate the fact. The ruler of, 
Bilaspur, for instance, let loose bands of | 
‘kooligans’, organised raids on the houses of 
irnocent people and whipped and humiliated | 
their leaders in public.44 Again, for raising | 
their voice for the release of Praja Mandal 
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workers in the State of Balsan, the Manager is 
teported to have opened fire on the peaceful 
demonstrators.45 In the State of Sirmur, the 
army is stated to have been sent round the 
countryside to over-awe the people and to 
dissuade them from joining the Praja Mandal 
movement.46 The other small states like 
Mehlog, Kunihar, Baija and Darkoti were 
teported to have followed the example of their 
bigger brethren.‘7 
Despite repression, the popular urge for 
reedom could not be held back. It spread like 
a wild fire from one state to the other. While 
the bigger states were temporarily able to deal 
with the popular movement, the smaller states 
were not able even to maintain law and order, 
with limited resources and with the people in 
opposition to the administration, What was 
spasmodic and sporadic earlier became a mass 
upheaval now. The popular urge for freedom 
in the Simla Hill States was in conformity with 
the general trend in the rest of the country. 
This trend, coupled with the rising tide of 
nationalism in the Simle Hill States, appears to 
have caused re-thinking among the rulers to 
unify their strength as a means to successfully 
meeting the growing agitation for responsible 
government, The Princes of the Simla Hill 
States’ accordingly decided‘® to organise a 
CONFEDERATION in collaboration with the 
tates of Jammu and Kashmir and ‘Tehri- 
arhwal.49 The popular leaders {appear to 
ave realised that such a Confederation, if 
ormed, would become a barrier in the 'realiza- 
ion of responsible government and so they 
ecided to prevent its formation as would 
ppear from the happenings that follow. Ata 
eeting of the Praja Mandal workers held at 
imla on January 1, 1948, a demand for the 
bsorption of the Simla Hill States in the 
ndian Union and the creation of a Himalayan 
rovince comprising the territories between 
Imora to Chamba and Kalka to Tibet, was 
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made. The Resolution passed at the meeting 
reads as follows : 


“This Conference is of the opinion that 

(a) since the Punjab Hill States cannot main- 
tain modern and progressive standards of 
administration and have failed to keep pace 
with the progressive forces of independent 
India, these states should be absorbed into 
the Indian Union. This Conference, there- 
fore, requests the Ministry of States to 
amalgamate these States with the Indian 
Union without any loss of time : 
b) in view of the geographic continuity 
and cultural and linguistic affinity of the 
people of these hills and their educational 
and economic backwardness, a measure of 
autonomy be granted to them within the 
Union to enable them to come up to the 
standards of their neighbours ; 


c) in view of the declared policy of the 
Congress that territorial areas or provinces 
should be reconstituted as far as possible on 
a linguistic and cultural basis, this Con- 
ference requests the Indian Union to re- 
constitute on a linguistic and cultural basis, 
as soon as possible, a Himalayan Province 
comprising the territories betwcen Almora 
to Chamba and Kalka to Tibet’’.50 


In opposition to the people’s ‘demand for 
responsible government, the princes and their 
supporters held a meeting at Solan on January 
26, 1948, under the Presidentship of the Raja of 
Baghat and put forward a counter proposal®! 
for the creation of the Simla Hill States Union. 
The idea behind the Union sponsored by the 
rulers was to maintain the status quo by crea- 
ting a facade of democratic institutions and, as 
transpired later on, to “resist any scheme of 
merger of the Simla Hill States with either a 
province or to become a centrally-adminis- 
tered area”. The Praja Mandal workers could 
easily see through this game. They could not 
be hoodwinked any more, 
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At a secret meeting ofthe Praja Mandal 
workers held at Suni (capital of the then 
Bhajji State) on February 8, 1948, it was 
resolved®? to launch a SATYAGRAHA with a 
view to securing the merger of the Himalayan 
States with the Indian Union and setting up 
a full-fledged province under the centre with 
all the appurtenances of a modern democratic 
state. With this object in view, a Provisional 
Interim Government of the Himalayan Prant 
was formed®! with a view to securing the mer- 
ger of the Himalayan states with the Indian 
Union. It was planned® to launch a struggle 
in each state and thus defeat the designs 
hatched at Solan by the rulers and their 
supporters just to maintain their stranglehold 
for some time more. Suket—one of the bigger 
states of Himachal Pradesh—was chosen to be 
the first target of direct action, On 
February 16, 1948, a forty-eight hour notice 
was served on the ruler to hand over the ad- 
ministration to the people so that the state 
might be merged with the Indian Union.® Not 
hearing anything from the ruler, the ‘Satya- 
grahis’ marched into the state on February 18, 
1948.57 The ruler of Suket, finding himself 
unable to face the situation, handed over the 
administration to the Government of India.®8 
Writing on the success of- the ‘Satyagrahis’, 
Dr. Y. S. Parmar said thus : 


“What the comparatively backward and 
resourceless people of Suket have accom- 
plished in just seven days in exploding a 
social order which had the sanction of cen- 
turies behind it, will always remain a 
source of inspiration to the toiling millions 
in India in their struggle against feudalism 
and autocracy’’,59 
The Suket episode encouraged the Praja 
Mandal workers and led to agitation else- 
where. The ruler or Balsan, finding himself 
unable to meet the rising tide of freedom also 
handed over the administration to the govern- 
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ment of India.°° The Chief of Mandi ( neigh 
bouring state of Suket ) lost all hopes of main. 
taining his independent rule and yielded to the 
peoples’ demand for responsible government.® 
In Chamba, the ruler had to requisition police 
and military assistance from the Government 
of India to meet the situation. 


Finding themselves unable to stand up tc 
popular agitation, the Princes of the Simla Hil 
States ultimately agreed to the integration o! 
their states with the Indian Union, They 
accordingly signed a Covenant on March 8, 
1948, ceding to the Dominion Government 
full and exclusive authority, jurisdiction anc 
power for and in relation to the governance oi 
their states.°2 Thus ended the personal rule o: 
the Rajas and Ranas in the Simla Hill States 
The elimination of the centuries-old princely 
autocracies may be said to constitute a victory 
for the Himachal people not only because ii 
swept away a tradition which was as old a: 
the Himachal history itself but because it set 
Himachal Pradesh upon the threshold of a 
new political epoch in progress toward: 
democracy. 
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ECONOMICS OF BIHAR POLITICS 


SUBHAS CHANDRA SARKER 


í 

“The first decision taken by a representative 
ministry, after the termination of the second 
spell of President’s rule in Bihar, provides the 
clue to the factors that dominate Bihar politics. 
The Daroga Rai Ministry took office on 16 Feb- 
ruary afternoon. Next day (on 17 February ) 
atits first meeting the Cabinet took the deci- 
sion to stay the operation of agricultural 
income-tax in the State. Before we examine 
in detail the implications of this decision let us 
see how this decision compares with the sugges- 
tion of the Planning Commission, The draft 
Fourth Five Year Plan 1969-1974 published by 
the Government of India says, “As a result 
largely of public investment in the agricultural 
sector since the inception of planning, agricul- 
tural incomes have increased substantially. But 
the contributions of the agricultural sector to 
the public exchequer have not risen commen- 
surately, There is, therefore, need for raising 
` more resources from the agricultural sector for 
financing its development by imposing an addi- 
tional burden on the well-to-do farmers. This 
can be done by developing agricultural income 
tax in States where it is in force, introducing 
the tax where it has.been imposed so far and 
attaining parity of rates not only in all States 
but also with the Union tax on non-agricultural 


incomes. Alternatively, surcharge at progressive _ 


rates can be levied on land revenue, by size of 
land-holding or type of crops according to the 


circumstances prevailing in different States.”? ° 


Low Incidence of Land Revenue 

What is the incidence of land revenue in 
Bihhr? Except for Nagaland and Orissa land 
revenue per hectare in this State ( Bihar ) is the 


lowest in India, In nearby Uttar Pradesh and 


West Bengal land revenue per hectare’ was 
Rs. 14.61 and Rs, 10.05 respectively, while in 
Bihar it was Rs, 3.893, Indeed even in Bihar 
land revenue used to be imposed at a higher 
rate in the past when agricultural prices were 
much lower than at present. Yet this moderate 
land revenue in Bihar is not collected. The 
percentage of arrears was 29.13 in 1964-65 ; 
31.22 in 1965-66 ; 66.77 in 1966-67 and 85.44 
in 1967-68. 


During the twenty years 1950-1969 a sum of 
Rs, 374.28 crores was invested in agriculture 
and irrigation projects in Bihar®, - If part of the 
outlay on power is added, which ought to be 
done since agriculturists in Bihar have been 
using power for pumps and other purposes, the 
investment on agriculture would be higher and 
more accurate, And what has been the collec- 
tion in Bihar on account of agricultural income- 
tax? ‘The proceeds from agricultural income- 
tax in Bihar are insignificant. According toa 


Reserve Bank study the proceeds from agricul- ' 


tural income-tax in Bihar during the six years 
1950-51 to 1955-56 totalled Rs, 2.55 crores® 
against an actual outlay of nearly fifty crores of 
rupees on agriculture during the same period. 
The per capita tax revenue in Bihar in 1967-68 
was 4.55 per cent of the per capita income. 
Taxes on land came to a mere 0.24 percent. In 
other words the entire taxation was non- 
agricultural. Indeed the taxes on land in Bihar 
did not amount to more than mere 0.52 per- 
cent of the agricultural income of Bihar”. The 


decision of the Daroga Rai Cabinet would | 


imply that the agriculturists in Bihar are 
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unable to pay even as little as 0.52 percent of 
their income as tax while others are paying a 
quarter, or even more, of their income as tax ! 
The conclusion is obvious. The following 
table’ provides a comparative statement of the 
burden of agricultural income-tax in the 
different States in 1958-59, 








Per 
Per capita tax 
Total capita as percentage 


revenue tax (Rs) of per capita 


State 


income 
Andhra Pradesh 0.50 0.020 0.10 
Assam 14.40 1.653 0.64 
Bihar 0.90 0.027 0.20 
Bombay — — — 
- Kerala 23.10 . 1.958 1.58 
Madhya Pradesh 0.30 0.014 0.01 
Madras 17.70 0.843 0.48 
| Mysore 8.00 0.544 0.35 
| Orissa 0.40 0.030 0.02 
Punjab — — — 
Rajasthan 0.40 0.030 0.02 
Uttar Pradesh 6,80 0.130 0.06 , 
West Bengal 7.30 0.336 0.16 
INDIA 84.20 0.288 0.13 





Sharp Rural inequality 

However the real incidence of taxation can- 
not be judged from the average figures. Ifa 
person has to pay one rupee out ofa total 
income of rupees hundred he makes a much 
greater sacrifice than a person who pays ten 
rupees out of an income ofa thousand rupees. 
The extreme inequality in the ownership of 
land in Bihar further distorts the burden of 
agricultural taxation. In Bihar 0.4 percent of 
the holdings accounted for six percent of 
the agricultural area. On the other hand 71.6 
percent of the holdings accounted for only 
thirty percent of the agricultural area. The 
extent of inequality is given by the fact that 
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71.6 percent of the holdings had an area of less 
than five acres each. At the other end 11.1 per- 
cent of the households had more than ten acres 
each and accounted for as much as fortyfive 


_ percent of the agricultural area®, Whereas the 


average income per household was Rs, 616 over 
seventyone percent of the households had an 
income of Rs. 258 only. There is no question 
of realising any tax from them, Indeed 98.6 
percent of the holdings had an income of less 
than Rs. 3000 per year. They also cannot be 
expected to pay income tax. However the rest 
1.4 percent-was quite affluent enough to pay 
tax since their average earning was over 
Rs. 4000 per household. Itis interesting that 
this 1.4 percent of the households having an 
income of over Rs. 4000 each were appropria- 
ting thirteen percent of the income and thirteen 
percent of the agricultural lands. There is no 
reason why they should not be asked to pay 
taxes. The following table summarises the 
situation : 


( see table in page 264 ) 


Evasion of Tax in Bihar 


Unfortunately there is a lot of evasion of 
income-tax in Bihar. It is worthwhile to quote 
the observation of Professor S. R. Bose, who 
has made a special study of the income and its 
distribution in Bihar. “The interesting thing 
to notice’, Professor Bose writes}, “is that al- 
though according to our estimate 14.5 percent 
of the total households have incomes of Rs.3000 
and above and were thus liable to the payment 
of income tax ( except the receivers of agricul- 
tural income ), yet as we have seen, only 3.8 
per cent were actually subjected to the tax. 
In other words, without making any allowance 
for agricultural incomes and the fact that some 
of the receivers of income may have been 
assessed to the tax outside Bihar, 10.7 per cent 
of the households evaded the payment of the 
tax; and presuming that most of tae tax 
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Percentage 
of agricul- Income at Income 
Size of Percentage Estimated num- tural area two-thirds per 
holding of holdings ber of holdings comprised of the value - house 
within the of gross hold 
holdings produce (Rs.) (Rs.). 
0-5 acres 71.6 41,58,973 30 10,726 lakhs . 258 
5-10 ,, 17.3 10,03,376 25 8,938 891 
10-15 ,, 5,5 3,19,765 14 6,006 ,, 1,565 
15-30 ,, 4.2 2,45,606 18 6,436 ,,. 2,621 
30-50 ,, > 10 59,549 7 2,503 ,, » 4,207 
50 0, 0.4 25,289 6 2,145 „p 8,580 
Total 100.0 58,12,558 100 35,754 616 





dodgers were in the income group Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 15,900, the aggregate income which evaded 
the payment of tax in Bihar would amount to 
about Rs. 50 crores which were actually 
brought under the tax,” 


Finance Commission’s Observations 


The decision of the new ministry to stop 
realization of agricultural tax from all cultiva- 
tors, irrespective of their income, is thus a great 
blow to the principles of equity and progressive 
taxation. If persons who are liable-to be taxed, 
and are also able to pay, can escape taxation 
it cannot but bring about an all-round degene- 
ration, That is exactly what has happened in 
Bihar, This anomalous situation was commen- 
ted upon by the fifth Finance Commission 
which noted that the “agricultural sector 
naturally pays less per capita as indirect taxes 


than the non-agricultural sector, in which per . 


capita incomes are relatively higher, but the 
same expenditure groups in the rural sector also 
pay less than their counterparts in urban areas... 
But the more important difference between the 
agricultural and non-agricultural sectors is 
regarding the different systems of direct taxa- 
tion to which they are snbject. All non-agricul- 
tural incomes are subject to a highly progressive 


personal: Income-tax. On the other hand, the 
agricultural sector is, by and large, subject to 
relatively fixed land taxes levied at proportional 
rates... Whether or not the agricultural sector 
should be more highly taxed than the non- 
agricultural sector may be a matter of opinion, 


_but it isa fact that the prosperous part of the 


agricultural sector is now definitely under-taxed. 
And, as agricultnral incomes grow, the dis- 
parity will grow even more pronounced. The 
urgent need for devising an appropriate 
progressive tax policy for Indian agriculture is 
obvious. . , .°712 


“Developing Agriculture” 

The central political task is the moderniza- 
tion of Bihar. Such modernization requires 
industrialization which calls for the transfer of 
rural surplus to build up industries. The 
reyerse process is in operation in Bihar where 
new investments are being made in the rural 
areas, not out of the surplus of the rural areas 
but out of resources generated elsewhere. It 
has given rise to a peculair situation in which 
practically all the investment on agriculture is 
done by the public ( government ) while all the 
appropriation is private ( by the owner of the 
land ). Irrigation facilities, land development 
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work. fertilizer production, electrification and 
upply of pumps etc. are all done by the 
yovernment and the owner of the land contri- 
outes very little by way of investment or pay- 
ment of agricultural income-taxes, In such a 
situation the demand for agricultural develop- 
ment assumes a sinister connotation of pamper- 
ing the idle rural rich at the cost of the risk- 
bearing entrepreneurs on whose success the 
‘uture of the nation depends. Agriculture in 
Bihar seems only to receive everything from 
the community (government) giving back 
nothing in return. This is unnatural-economics 
and cannot last long. Because, as in the ‘physi- 
cal sciences, in the economic science also the 
law of complementarity operates. Unless 
there is a balance between supply and demand 
there is bound to be grave economic, conse- 
quently social, consequently political distur- 
bances, Agriculture is undoubtedly important 
but not for its own sake alone. It is important 
as social activity. The moment there is refusal 
to pay taxes there is a breach in this social 
activity and the conduct becomes anti-social. 
Any political force that sincerely wishes to see 
Bihar progress must therefore seek to tax 
agriculture, 


Landless Labourers in Agriculture 


What the Bihar government headed by ` 


Mr, Daroga Rai has done, is just the opposite 
of what is necessary tobe done, Instead of 
“devising an appropriate progressive tax policy” 
for agriculture, as suggested by the Finance 
Commission, it has suspended realization of 
the already lowly-rated taxes from agriculture. 
In view of the extreme inequality in the size 
f holdings and income in the rural areas this 
extraordinary pampering of the rural rich has 
tended to create an atmosphere of great strife 
and violence in the rural areas. In 1961 out 
of a total population of 46,455,610 in Bihar, 
agricultural labourers numbered as 
as 4,418,475, 


4 


many 
In other words, more than one- 
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tenth of the rural population was landless 
agricultural workers.18 Between 1950-51 and 
1956-57 the percentage of landless agricultural 
labourers had gone up from 35.89 to 38.78.14 
There is no doubt that during the last fifteen 


years since the second agricultural labour 


enquiry the percentage of landless agricultural 
labourers in Bihar has gone up further. 


This sharp inequality, which is sought to 
be reinforced by the latest decision of the 
representative government in Bihar, has had 
one inevitable result: the growth of strife and 
rural violence. The Union Home Ministry 
recently circulated a note to the State govern- 
ments in which a warning was uttered that 
unless land reforms were thoroughly imple- 
mented there would be grave unrest. The 
Union Home Ministry’s warning contained 
only-part of the truth. Ifthe ministry’s note 
took a wider view of the situation in the 
countryside it eould not fail to point to the 
dangerous potentialities of the economic 
inequality in the rural areas, Undoubtedly 
Bihar is very badly off in this respect and 
something is urgently needed to be done in 
this regard. The true character of the vio- 
lence afflicting the rural society came to the 
fore during the mid-term election in Bihar 
in February 1969 when, for the first time since 
Independence, all parties contested the elec- 
tion on a more or less equal basis. In all 
other previous elections the Congress had 
fought it while remaining in government. It 
was in 1969 that for the first time the party 
fought the election without being in govern- 
ment, In other words, overlooking the fact 
that the Congress leaders during their long 
years in government had created friends among 


- top officials, for the first time there was formal 


equality of all the parties ‘vis-a-vis the govern- 
ment and the voters. Since the official 
machinery was largely neutral it was impo- 
ssible for candidates belonging to any one 
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party to create a position of dominance in all 
the places, On the other hand since the police 
force was not sufficiently large to provide 


equal protection to all the thousands of villages 


at the same time there was violence in places 
where police supervision was weak, The 
resort to violence cut across all political parties. 
‘The Chief Election Commissioner had expre- 
ssed his grave concern over the ‘widespread 
violence in Bihar during the mid-term election. 
One Congress M. L. A, Mr. Nitishwar Prasad 
Sinha from Muzaffarpur gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of this violence during election time.15 


Economic Overtones of Violence 


The qualitative change in this resort to 
violence is that itis no longer one-sided. As 
long as violence in the rural areas was one- 
, sided it hardly figured in public discussions and 
in the press, The very fact that the incidents 
of violence are being increasingly reported is 
` proof of the fact of its spread to newer sections 
‘causing further sharpening of the strife and 
accentuating insecurity. It is perhaps not 
without significance that the breaches of law 
and order in the rural areas have been occurr- 
ing more and more in relation to economic 
disputes including disputes over occupancy 
rights and harvesting rights. This unmistakable 
economic overtone of violence underlines the 
importance of the role of correct economic 
decisions ‘in forestalling and curbing such 
violence. 

This—the growing economic inequality in 
the rural areas (and Bihar is over ninety 
percent rural )—then, is the framework within 
which the political processes in Bihar work. 
Caste, religious and linguistic divisions are all 
both defined and limited by this framework. 
The economic predominance of the four upper 
castes in Bihar gave them a dominating posi- 
tion in Congress politics as well as in the 
legislature. In 1934 the upper caste (Brahman, 
Bhumihar, Rajput and Kayastha ) members 
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constituted 76.92 percent of the total meinbe? 
ship of the Bihar Pradesh Congress Committee 
in 1962 the percentage was still as high a 
61.92.16 In the latter year ( 1962) those fou 
upper castes provided more than fortythre 
percent of the Congress members of the Biha 
Legislative Assembly.1?7 The dual economic 
political domination of these castes created ; 
virtual dictatorship in the State which terrori 
zed the people into silence. The fright amon; 
even the educated persons is easily seen i 
discussions. They are hardly, if ever, willin; 
td come out into the open except in suppor 
of the dominant politicians. The objectiv 
expression of this fear is in the virtual silenc 
cf the educated class over the shocking disclo 
sures of the Aiyar Commission and th 
Mudholkar Commission. Newspapers hav 


- found little in public reaction worth publica 


tion. Normally there should be a spate o 
letters commenting on such  authoritativ 
findings. Undoubtedly the fear was no 
wholly inexplicable even if it would not bi 
justified. Ifeven an editor ofa leading daih 
could be put to ‘jail (as was the case witl 
Mr. T.J. S. George, the then editor of thi 
Searchlight) for publishing a report it wa: 
natural that others would be more circumspec 
in giving expression to their thoughts. 


Rationalization of Bihar Politics 


It was not until the upper caste leaders o 
the Congress quarrelled among themselves ir 
late 1966 that the reign of terror ended. Thi 
quarrel also provided an opportunity to thi 
leaders of the backward classes to press forwar 
their claims. Perhaps it is not devoid.of som 
significance that four governments in Bihar wer 
headed by a backward caste leader since th 
last general election in 1967. The loosenin 
of the hold of the landed gentry over th 
political life of the State has widened the scop 
cf the operation of democracy and the economi 
cally weaker sections of the upper castes ca 
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so speak out now. An illusion was sought 
o be created, by the opportunistic alliance of 
liticians before the limelight, about caste 
olidarity which was never present in real life. 
ïeld studies have indicated sharp intra-caste 
lifferences in the rural areas in Bihar. Witlr 
he elimination of one-party dominance in 
he State the economic factors are pressing 
hemselves for recognition. Undoubtedly 
conomic factors are not the only factors ; but 
hey are unmistakably the central ones, This 
s best illustrated in tribal politics. Most of 
he slogans of the tribal leaders in the State 
lave got an economic content. To the extent 
hat economic demands are basically rational 
lemands (,although they may sometimes be 
tated in unreasonable terms ) the-growing use 


f economic demands in Bihar’s political stage 
aay be taken as a sign towards the growth of 
ational politics in the State which all well- 
1eaning persons must help to remain peaceful 
nd constructive. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN PRACTICE OF EATING PEA-COCK’S FLESH 
Dr. ( Miss) APARNA CHATTOPADHYAY 


Introduction : 


The Caraka Samhita throws important 
light on the, practice of eating the flesh of 
peacocks which obtained among the ancient 
The data found in Asokan edicts and 
in the Ramayana, if studied with reference to 
the relevant data found in the Caraka Samhita 
and Susruta Samhita, with 
Dharmasastric rules and regulations regarding 
flesh-eating, will establish the hypothesis that 
peacock’s flesh was one of the common types 


Indians. 


reference to 


of flesh eaten by the ancient Indians. 
Asoka’s love for peacock’s flesh : 


Peacock’s flesh was the favourite dish of 
emperor Asoka. So even after his conversion 
to Buddhism, when killing of animals for the 
royal kitchen was stopped, three living crea- 
tures, two peacocks and one deer, were 
slaughtered for the royal table.! It is preserved 
in the rocks that though formerly many hun- 
dred thousands of living creatures were slaugh- 
tered for the royal kitchen, it was totally 
stopped afterwards, but Asoka continued to 
eat the flesh of peacocks. The emperor’s 
frantic zeal for his new faith’ could not prevent 
him from having a dish of peacock’s flesh daily. 


Prevalence of the practice of eating 
peacock’s flesh : 


That peacock’s flesh ‘was generally eaten 
in society can be inferred from the books on 
medicine, Caraka Samhita and Susruta 
Samhita, Both Caraka and Susruta in the 
chapters on Food and Drinks, discuss the qua- 
lity and value of peacock’s flesh. The fact that 
it is discussed in the general chapters on food 


and drinks, and not in the chapter on medicin: 
value of food articlessuggests thatit was generall 
eaten in society. “This hypothesis gains suppor 
in the fact that for a patient of consumptio: 
various kinds of meat diet are prescribed fo 
speedy recovery. But the patient would nc 
like to eat the flesh of such an animal whicl 
he is not used to eat, In that case he ma 
vomit it even if he is forced to eat it? $S 
Caraka advises that the patient should be give 
the flesh of vultures, etc., in the name 
peacock’s flesh and similarly flesh of crows we 
to be given in the name of the flesh of ‘tittirz 
bird and flesh of snake in the name of the fles. 
of fish,? l 


The Ramayana offers valuable data t 
establish the hypothesis that peacock’s fles 
was the usual type of meat for ancient Indian; 
In the feast given in honour of Bharata 
sage Bharadvaja, we find peacock’s flesh me 
tioned along with flesh of cocks, deer, go 
etc.4 Again, we find it mentioned along wi 
the flesh of cocks in the description of Ravan 
banquet hall.5 These two descriptions in 
Ramayana, lead one to the conclusion thi 
among the birds the flesh of cock and peaco 
were delicacies for the ancient Indians, 


We have already noticed that Caraka ad 
ses peacock’s flesh to be named when a pati 
is to be given the flesh of such birds whi 
were not usually eaten by people. So it 
expected that a patient would neither hesit 
nor would feel any kind of nausea or abhor. 
nce to eat a preparation of flesh given in 
name of peacock’s flesh. All these facts su 
est that peacock’s flesh was a common item 
meat in ancient times, So emperor Aso 
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love for peacock’s flesh was neithcr unusual 
nor abnormal. It wasin perfect conformity 
with general practice of the country. 
Efficacy and value of peacock’s flesh : 
According to Caraka, peacock’s flesh is the 
most efficacious for eyesight, ears, brain, 
appetite, complexion, voice and for longevity$, 
According to Susruta it is astringent and saline 
in taste and is beneficial to the skin; it helps 
the growth of hair, improves the voice, intellect, 
appetite and relish for food and imparts 
strength and vigour to the organs of sight and 
hearing”. It is note-worthy that Susruta in his 
chapter on poison, recommends the meat and 
soup of peacok’s flesh regularly for a king, as it 
neutralises the effects of poison’: It seems this 
medical advice was followed by kings in prac- 


tice and so Asoka could not give up the pea- 
cock’s flesh. 


Some preparation of peacock’s flesh : 


We find references to roasted peacocks and 
curries of peacock’s flesh but there is a warning 
against roasting it in castor-plant wood. Pea- 
cock’s flesh roasted on a spit made of the 
castor-plant wood or cooked over a fire of 
castor-plant twigs or prepared in castor oil, if 
eaten, will cause death’. The flesh of peacock 
used in preparing a special kind of soup for 
strength is noticed in Caraka, Sparrows cooked 
in the meat-juice of partridge or partridge 
cooked in the meat-juice of cock, or the cock 
cooked in the meat-juice of peacoek, or peacock 
cooked in the meai-juice of swan, in fresh 
‘ghee’, acidified with fruit acids and sweetened 
according to one’s liking and mixed with frag- 
rant articles, should be taken for promoting 
strength? i 
The religious and social prohibition, if any, 
for eating peacock’s flesh : 

In the Apastamba, Gautama and Vasistha 
Dharmasutras we do not find any prohibition 
for eating peacock’s flesh though there is prohi- 
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bition for eating the flesh of so many kinds of 
animals and birds including parrots, ‘hamsa’ 
ducks, etc. And in the Baudhayana Dharma- 
sutra!l we find that peacock can be eaten. It 
is to be noted that the period of Dharmasutras 
is between 600 B. G. and 300 B. C. 

Neither in Manu nor in Yajnavalkya pea- 
cock figures.in the list of prohibited kinds of 
flesh though we find prohibition for eating the 
flesh of so many kinds of animals in the works 
of those two veteran law-givers. 


Rules of Kautilya : 


As regards Kautilya, we find the prohibition 
of the killings of peacocks along with parrots}. 
That the prohibition was mostly for the aesthe- 
tic value of this beautiful bird is implied in 
Kautilya’s statement. Kautilya says “.. .swan, 
ruddy geese, pheasant, ‘bhrngaraja’, ‘Cakora’, 
‘mattakokilla’, peacock, parrot, and ‘madana- 
sarika’ which are birds for sport and auspicious 
( birds ) . . should be protected from all danger 
of injury”. 


It is noteworthy in this connection that pro- 
hibition of killing parrot for its recreational 
value, since it can imitate human voice, was 
noticed by the Greeks!4. It is possible that 
though there was no Dharmasastric prohibition 
of killing peacocks, as we have already noticed, 
Kautilya probably tried to introduce it, as pea- 
cocks are extremely beautiful birds and thus 
they add to the show of city gardens and pri- 
vate residence. Further, Kautilya’s prohibition 
can be sought in the utility of peacocks against 
snakes and also for precautionary measures 
against the fear of the king being poisoned. 
In Kautilya we notice elaborate precautions 
against the ever-present chances of the king 
being poisoned!5, In this connection it is 
worth noting what Susruta says, According to 
Susruta, seeing the poisoned food the redness of 
the eyes of ‘Cakora’ will become dim, the voice 
of the cuckoo will change, the ‘kraunca’ bird 
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will get intoxicated, the peacock will look in 
anguish, the parrot will cry loudly, the geese 
will make loud noise, the ‘bhrngaraja’ will 
shout, the ‘prsat’ deer will shed tear. This 
is the reason that a king should keep these 
animals ‘as pets.16 This account of Susruta 
probably explains to a great extent not only 
Kautilya’s probihition for killing those birds 
including peacocks but Dharmasastric prohibi- 
tion for killing parrots, etc. 

Probably both in the Dharmasastras and 
Asoka’s edict peacock is excluded from the 
list of those useful birds which were prohibited 
for killing, in consideration of the fact that 
peacock’s flesh was eaten very commonly and 
it was considered to be the best type of meat 
by the medical authorities like Caraka and 
Susruta. In Asokas Pillar Edict V we do not 
ind peacock in the list of animals prohibited 
for killing by the emperor, Besides Asoka’s 
own liking for peacock’s flesh, its cause may 
be due to the fact that it was a very common 
type of flesh which people liked and medical 
authorities recommended and religious laws 
did not prohibit, So Asoka did not think it 
necessary to prohibit its killing. Because in 
the list of animals prohibited for killing by 
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Asoka there were mostly those animals and 
birds which are prohibited for eating in the 
Dharmasastras.!? Asoka’s laws; it seems, were 
mostly meant to support religious laws. Since 
there was not religious bar for eating peacock’s 
flesh and since it was good for health and 
people ate it, Asoka did not prohibit its 
killing, ae 
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ROMULO GALLEGOS—A LATIN AMERICAN NOVELIST 


SUSNIGDHA DEY 


The death of Romulo Gallegos last year 
was not only an occasion for a State funeral 
in Venezuela but it moved people far and 
wide, Readers of Spanish literature written 
in Latin America, remembered the powerful 
novelist of the Wild West. Ironically, Gallegos 
has been mourned more as a statesman than 
as a writer. The present glut of literary 
activity in the field of poetry as well as novel 
keeps the sophisticated Latin American too 
busy to look back and linger. And perhaps 
the deceased is a generation too old in a 
generation which has seen changes in rapid 
succession. 

Romulo Gallegos took to politics after he 
had distinguished himself asa man of letters, 
He rode the crest and was swept aside in his 
political career in a brusque fashion not un- 
common in his part of the world. Earlier he 
had been a Member of the Assembly and a 
Minister. He was at the head ofa revolu- 
tionary movement and in 1948 he became the 
President of the Republic of Venezuela, One 
of his followers, Romulo Betancourt, who also 
rose to the highest office of that country in’ 
later years helped him found a party known 
‘as the “Democratic Action”. 

The Venezuelan writer became a symbol 
of the triumph of civil rights over the rule of 
the generals. He stood for political liberty, 
freedom for the press, respect for the constitu- 
tion, social progress and economic development. 
In his inaugural speech he drew attention to 
the malaise of Latin America: “The Armed 
Forces should in no case assume the responsi- 


bilities of running governments”. But the 
military was in no mood to listen and Gallegos 
was forced into exile after nine months and 
nine days of assuming power. He turned his 
attention again to literature and especially to 
the fable, the essay and the long narrative. 
The protagonist from now on was the people 
and the wild countryside served as the back- 
drop. The French periodical Les nouvelles 
Litteraires has a point to make about Latin 
American affairs : “The success of the Hispa- 
noamerican writer ison account of the help- 
lessness-of man in the face of a remorseless 
nature which devours him, social and racial 
inequalities that plague him and the continued 
presence of dictatorship in the political horizon 
of South America, Of this is born the un- 
bridled necessity of expressing the individuality 
of South America outside all political, racial, 
economic, -religious and geographical circum- 
stances’. The Latin American author lives 
in a country besieged with problems, which 
lend a real dimension to the treatment of 
their particular themes, A representative 
Latin American novel is not unaware of the 
environment but it rises above the ordinary 
for the poetic treatment of an individual soul. 
The disillusioned soldier and the disappo- 


‘inted hanger-on in the court of Phillip II took 


refuge in writing Don Quixote. Like Cervantes, 
Gallegos turned his attention to the making of 
literature and it is said that he came very close 
to winning the Nobel Prize. 

The oil-rich Venezuela discovered in the 
third voyage of Christopher Columbus has a 
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rich tradition of music, art and literature. 
Both within and outside Venezuela-or the 
little Venice as it was endearingly called by 
a Spaniard exploring its coast in 1500 and 
whence its name—Romulo Gallegos is the 
country’s most well-known writer. 

His novels like an immense mural give us 
a picture of the rural life in all its aspects. The 
life of the vast plains on either side of the river 
Orinoco is shown in his novels Dona Barbara 
and Cantaclaro. The tropical forests of the 
Guayana is found in Canaima. The region of 
Barlovento is the scene of the novel The unfor- 
tunate negro. The . lake of Maracaibo finds 
expression in On the same earth. 

Dona Barbara published in 1929 is for 
Venezuela what Don Quixote is for Spain. In 
each of them we find the creation of two major 
characters outwardly in opposition to. each 
other and the inter-play revealing the essence 
and incongruity in the soul of the nation. The 
protagonist in each of the novels finally breaks 
loose from the country of origin to become 
universal archetypes. The land of the Mancha 
and the plains of the Orinoco could not be 
more different; the dreamy eyes and the 
sunkenscheeks of Don Quixote have little in 
common with the ruthless temper and the rigid 
frame of Dona Barbara. But the country-side 
in both the narratives is full of the mystery 
which frightens yet draws us near and the hero 
in the one and the heroine in the other are 
seen fighting against the changes wrought by 
time. They are doomed as in a Greek tragedy 
waiting for the inevitable. 


In Dona Barbara the characters are symboli- 
cal and. inter-locked in the opposition between 
civilization and cruelty. Dona Barbara is the 
symbol for the wild mysterious cruel plains. 


Santos Luzardo represents the law and order of 


the civilised world. Marisela, the daughter of 
Dona Barbara, a wild and incorrigible creature 
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be brought to bear upon the Venezuelan life by 
means of education. Santos Luzardo succeeds 
in educating and changing Marisela. And in 
the end we find that Marisela is an educated 
and sensible lady refusing to be drawn by the 
charm of the wild life of the plains. 


In the technique Dona Barbara has nothing 
extraordinary to show. In fact, it is written in 
the traditional style of the nineteenth century, 
leaning heavily on the powerful, colourful 
narrative , of the larger-than-life characters 
involved deliberately in an action-packed 
drama. Gallegos combines the faculty of 
Dickens and Hardy. .The heroic struggle is 
romantically spread over an inexorable nature. 
Even the names of the characters bear the 
intentions of the author. The savageness of 
Dona Barbara and the saintly light of the 


' civilizing force of Santos Luzardos are suggested 


in the very etymology before they are unrolled 
in the action. By a simultaneous and parallel 
process the mare and Marisela are tamed, ‘the 
sleeping beauty’ is savage and beautiful at the 
same time. There are violent and impression- 
able incidents like the rape of Barbara, the 
speared man dying with gaping eyes, the 
fluttering of a repulsive bat and the corpse 
hanging from the horse. However, in the sweep 
and majesty, in its sureness of touch and 
spontaneity, the novel flows like the river 
Orinoco, 


Cantaclaro published five years later is 4 
novel in which we read of the fantasy of the 
prairie with its songs, tales, superstitions and 
legends. Florentino, who travels and sings on 
his way is nicknamed ‘Cantaclaro’—the clear- 
voiced singer, It is a novel of customs and 
manners, of ethnical interest where poetry 
breaks in now and then. Cantaclaro saves ‘a 
girl and carries her to give a roof.over her head 
but he goes on to live an adventurer’s solitary 


in the beginning stands for the change that could and nomadic life, The folk-lore material of the 
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novel reminds us of some of the novels of 
Asturias. 

Canaima ( 1935 ) shows another dimension 
in the repertory of the Venezuelan, It is the 
wilderness again but the cities which break the 
monotony become also part of the scene. 
Intrigues and corrupt practices abound, 
murders and revolutions take place in the 
despotic rule of the chiefs. The mixed popula- 
tion of Europeans, Americans, Red Indians, 
Creoles and Negroes provide a human mosaic 
with their love, hate, zealousy, quarrel, fear, 
disease and madness. It is the confrontation of 
the robust man, a kind of half god of jungle 
with the Canaima, the malign god of the 
inhuman and monstrous forest. It is the story 
of Marcos Vargas who falls a pray to the call 
of wild life. Violent and generous, he sides 
with the labourers and then with the Indians ; 
finally renounces the civilization and goes to 
live with the Indians and actually marries an 
Indian girl. We lose him then from our sight. 
In the end, twelve years later, we find his son 
trudging the way to the Caracas City in search 
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of a better life through education. The 
rambling, discursive prose does not have the 
intuitive vitality of Dona Barbara, In the 
frequent long asides of the novelist, we are 
reminded of the over hearing moralisings 
of Dickens at his worst without of course the 
broad humour of the Victorian Englishman. 


However, the description of the landscape 
in its different moods keeps the narrative 
moving. In every novel it is the same fascinae 
ting jungle which “frightens” the reader but 
“does not leave him cold”, 


E. M, W. Tillyard’s “The Epic Strain in 
the English Novel’? has been considered to be 
an oddly negative approach but had he turned 
to Gallegos he would have been rewarded in 
his search for the epic strain in the novel. 
Romulo Gallegos said once that he wanted to 
feel the heart-beat of the Venezuelans and as 
he was being carried to his last journey more 
than two hundred thousands of his [countrymen 
following his coffin re-created the vast canvas 
that he was so adept to paint. 





TASHKENT DECLARATION : PLEDGES AND FULFILMENTS 


MUNI PRASAD SINGH 


Ever since 1966, the 10th of January has 
become a significant date in the annals of 
political history of India. It is remembered 
for the conclusion of the Tashkent Declara- 
tion and the sudden death of Prime Ministe™ 
Lal Bahadur Shastri at Tashkent—the venue 
of the Declaration and the Capital of 
Uzbekistan province: of the U.S, S. R. Four 
years have elapsed since then. The 10 
January 1970 marks the beginning of the 
fiith year and the fourth anniversary of the 
Tashkent Declaration—a unique historic 
event of triumph and tragedy. Ifthe conclu- 
sion of the Declaration meant for the amelio- 
“ation of Indo-Pakistan relations was a 
triumph for India,-the death of Prime Minister 
Shastri was certainly a great tragedy and an 
irreparable loss, 


Itis indeed difficult to determine a cause 
effect relationship between the conclusion 
of the Tashkent Declaration and the subse- 
quent death of Prime Minister Shastri, just 
a few hours after the signing ceremony ; but 
the very co-occurrence of these two incidents 
make Indians feel that they have paid a 
heavy price for this declaration. Hence they 
fail to reconcile this loss unless they are 
convinced that the Tashkent Declaration 
has comparatively other positive gains too. 

Now when President Ayub Khan is also 
nomore in the helm of affairs of Pakistan it 
is pertinent for Pakistanis to review this 
diplomatic act of signing the Tashkent 
Thus the present Tashkent 
anniversary like its predecessors provides an 
occasion for both countries to search wit hin 


Declaration. 


their own hearts as to how far they have gone 
to carry out the pledges taken under’ this 
declaration to normalise their relations ? 
This needs analysis of Indo-Pakistani relations 
Rin the context of the post-Tashkent period. 
Optimistic Pledges 

In the days following the conclusion of th e 
Tashkent declaration high-sounding phrases 
were used to acclaim it. It was characterised as 
the beginning of ‘a new era’ in Indo-Pakistan 
relations; a “historic document”; a ‘new 
spirit’, a “corner stone of Indo-Pakistani 
goodwill?’ and the like. The plethora of 
words used to hail the Tashkent spirit and 
its provisions primarily indicated two possibi- 
lities: (a) The cessation of hostilities arising 
out of the last war for Kashmir; and (b) 
the emergence of an atmosphere of mutual 
goodwill and understanding in which India 
and Pakistan would themselves resolve their 
outstanding disputes through peaceful means. 
Along with those two there was also one 
more faint and veiled realization that in case 
of any disruption of peace and security in 
future in the Indo-Pakistani sub-continent, 
the Soviet Union being the initiator and 
promoter of the Tashkent Declaration, would 
exercise its influence and if needed power as ` 
corrective measures. The span of four years ` 
since the conclusion of the declaration has 
provided us with ample time and facts to 
review how far those high-sounding pledges 
have implemented. 
Retreat 

After the conclusion of the Tashkent agree- 
ment certain steps were taken for bringia 
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about friendly relations between India and 
Pakistan. The High Commissioners resumed 
their posts immediately. The major exchange 
of the prisoners of war took placeon 23rd 
February 1966. Telephone links and postal 
communications were reestablished on 11 and 
16 February 1966 respectively. The over 
flight air communication was restored on 
10 February 1966 and on 26 March 1966 
India unilaterally decided to lift the ban on 
trade with Pakistan. The ships captured 
during the war were returned by October 
1966. 

However, all these constitute the fulfilment 
of the first pledge, the cessation of warlike 
movements arising out of the twenty two days 
fierce war on the soil of Kashmir in September 
1965. We may think, the unilateral removal 
of the ban on trade with Pakistan was a good 
gesture of friendship to that country. But in 
Pakistan not much importance has been 
attached to it. Her trade relations with other 
countries like China and Russia have increased 
to such an extent that even without trade with 
India, Pakistan can manage to keep her 
economic structure sound, Moreover, the 
economic aspect has never been of much signifi- 
cance to Pakistan in her policy towards India. 
To Pakistan the real test of Indian friendship 
as well as friendship with other powers lies in 
its interest in Kashmir. Only the favourable 
solution of Kashmir dispute can make her 
friendly to India. Just a few days after the 
signing of the Tashkent declaration, Z. A. 
Bhutto, the then Foreign Minister of Pakistan 
said on 15 January 1966 that the state of Indo- 
Pakistan relations could be improved only after 
the exercise of the right of self-determination 
by the people of Kashmir. 


Deadlock 


The hope that the Tashkent declaration 
would create an atmosphere of Indo-Pakistani 
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friendly relation is fast fading. This is primarily 
due to its failure to resolve the continuing 
deadloock on the Kashmir question and 
diminish the anti-Indian obsession existing in 
Pakistan. 

Article IX of the Tashkent declaration 
provided that India and Pakishtan would 
continue meetings both at the highest and 
other levels on matters directly concerned to 
them. They also agreed to set up a joint 
Indo-Pakistani body which was to report to 
the respective governmentin order to decide 
the further steps to be taken, It was thought 
that this would lead the two countries to find 
a mutually agreed solution to the outstanding 


-disputes existing or arising between them, 


including the Kashmir problem. In March 
1966, the delegates of the two countries met at 
Rawalpindi to explore the possibilities of 
holding ministerial level talks and to discuss 
Indo-Pakistani problems including that of 
Kashmir. But nothing could be done. Since 
then some occasional and stray suggestions for 
holding bilateral talks at high level have come 
from both the countries. However, no concrete 
effort has been made for either this or for 
establishment of a joint Indo-Pakistan body. 


The main cause is that both countries differ 
widely onideas of the nature of negotiations. 
The contention of Pakistan is that Kashmir 
is the only dispute bedeviling her relations 
with India. Therefore, any discussion meant 
for the amelioration of relations between India 
and Pakistan must start from it. Not only 
this, Pakistan also holds that plebiscite is the 
only honourable and equitable solution of 
Kashmir. Hence, negotiation can be held 
not to find an alternative to it but only to 
decide the manner in which it can be imple- 
mented properly and efficiently. 

India on the other hand, believes that 
Kashmir, notwithstanding a major irritant, 
is not the only one problem in her relations 
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with Pakistan. It is the anti-Indian complex 
of Pakistan which is the root cause of all the 
bad blood. Therefore, the need is to rectify 
this attitude. This can be done ina better 
way by strengthening trade and economic 
relations instead of initiating talks about it. 
It is felt thatthe Kashmir dispute in both 
the countries is. charged with explosive emo- 
tions. In fact the approach of India is more 
healthy and reasonable than Pakistans for- 
mula of direct hit on Kashmir. The reason 
why Pakistan fails to appreciate it is her self- 
fabricated apprehension that if other disputes 
are settled, India would be reluctant to 
discuss the Kashmir dispute. The inner truth 
of this Pakistani apprehension is that she 
thinks of having greater manoeuverability 
onthe Kashmir problem when other prob- 
lems are not solved than she may have other- 
wise, 

Under Article IV of the Tashkent Declara- 
tion, India and Pakistan agreed to discourage 
propaganda directed against each other. But 
Pakistan has been slow to: respond to it: 
On 3 August 1967, India sent a protest note 
to Pakistan calling to stop anti-Indian pro- 
paganda in Pakistan and abroad. This had 
no effect. Instead, on 27 December 1967, 
Pirzada, the then Foreign Minister of Pakistan 
accused India of using suppressive measures in 
Kashmir and threatened serious consequences, 
President Ayub Khan often said that India 
was preparing to increase her military strength 
not against China but against Pakistan. On 
26 October 1968, he accused India taking 
an “irrational attitude on every conceivable 
thing connected with Pakistan”. 

Thus the achievement so far made has been 
negative, not a moving forward, but a sharp 
retreat to the pre-war situation. 

IIlusive Spirit 


It is said that like the Locarno Pact. of 
1924, the Tashkent Declaration too created 
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a spirit-the spirit of peace and goodwill 
between India and Pakistan. On 14 January 
1966 while speaking about the Tashkent 
Declaration, Sardar Swaran Singh, Foreign 
Minister of India said that not the words but 
the “spirit underlying it” had more impor- 
tance. It was this spirit which led him to 
see in the Declaration, the provisions for the 
renunciation of force—a replica of often 
repeated Indian offer of no-war declaration. 
This kind of view is both unilateral and idea- 
listic and hence illusory. 


Pakistan has never recognised that the 
Tashkent Declaration stipulates for any kind 
of no war Declaration. In fact, the affirma- 
tion offaith in the charters as done by India 
and Pakistan under the Tashkent Declaration 
does not by itself constitute a no war decla- 
ration. Even in lack of substantial provi- 
sions, something could have been relied on, 
had there been an identity of views between 
the two countries. But when Pakistan openly 
decries it, it is inadvisible for India to read 
the provisions of a no-war declaration in the 
Tashkent Declaration. The hope of the 
corrective Russian role in case of aggression 
is also not less idealistic. Russia has not given 
even an implicit indication of it so far. Every 
great power acts according to the dictates 
of its own national interests. There is no 
guarantee that the national interest of Russia 
would bein conformity with the Indo-Pakis- 
tani amity. Therefore, it is too much to hope 
from Russia that she would perform a correc- 
tive role. Grant of military aid by Russia 
to Pakistan inspite of Indian opposition should 
be taken as an eye opener jin this context. 


It is also disturbing that Pakistan attaches 
little importance to the so-called Tashkent 
spirit. Even its second anniversary did not 
find place in Pakistan’s official media of broad- 
casting and publicity. In fact, even if there 
emerged anything like the Tashkent spirit, it 
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is getting tarnished. On the eve of the 
second anniversary of it, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
Prime » Minister of India also complained 
that the progress could not be rapid due to 
lack of corresponding response from Pakistan. 


Alarming Developments 
Throughout the past four years Pakistan 


has been busy in building her military strength. 


As Pakistan regards India her enemy number 
one, it can very well be understood that the 
‘increasing military strength of ;Pakistan is 
aimed against India. Hence India cannot be 
a passive spectator over it. The developments 
which indicate the increase in Pakistani mili- 
tary strength are growing over Sino-Pakistani 
collusion and supply of arms to Pakistan from 
Washington, Peking and Moscow. 


China is along term rival of India. In 
this case the growing collusion of . Pakistan 
which China cannot but be'agonising for India. 
On 21 October 1967, the two countries agreed 
to construct a road in the Gilgit Hunza 
region. The all-weather road-was inaugurated 
for use on 28 September 1968 by Vice Admi- 
ral A.R. Khan, Pakistan’s Minister for Kash- 
mir affairs, The road is about 155 miles long 
and connects Gilgit in Azad Kashmir with 
Skandu in Chinese Sinkiang. In June 1969, 
report came abouta secret Sino-Pakistan pact 
of constructing another road in this area 
which will connect Markhun in north Kashmir 
and Khunjer Ab pass on Kashmir Sinkiang 
border. These constructions of roads in 
collaboration with China mean that China is 
interfering with Indian sovereignty in 
Kashmir. Moreover, these roads affect Indian 
defensive position inthis area. With these 
roads Pakistan and China get better commu- 
nication facilities which they can misuse 
jointly for pressurising India. 

Just afew months after the conclusion of 
the Tashkent Declaration, it was learnt that 
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Pakistan was hob-nobbing with Washington 
to get arms aid. At that time nothing defi- 
nite could be known. But on 17 April 1967 
the USA publicly expressed her decision to 
supply spare parts to Pakistan on cash 
purchase basis. 


Pakistan has also secured arms aid from 
the communist bloc. She has secured subs- 
tantial arms aid from China, though it is very 
difficult to know anything ‘definitely. The 
visit of President Ayub Khan to Moscow 
from 25 September to 4 October 1967 was 
primarily meant for securing arms aid from 
Russia. In most of his speeches there, Pre- 
sident Ayub Khan tried to convince his 
Russian hosts that following the Chinese 
border dispute India had -amassed enough 
military strength with the assistance of Western 
powers which was more than needed to resist 
what Indian government called Chinese 
expansionism. Pushing his argument further 
President Ayub Khan opined that the desire 
of India was not so much to resist the 
Chinese. Hence Pakistan being hostile to 
India had the fear of Indian domination. 
It could be checked only by increasing the 
military strength of Pakistan. President Ayub 
Khan’s arguments did much to convince 
Russia of the desirability of giving arms 
aid to Pakistan, Since then, positive indi- 
cations started taking shape. The visit of 
General Yahya Khan to Moscow in July 
1968 gave a definite sign of its materialisa- 
tion, The Russian Government in a note 
to Delhi on 6 July 1968 conveyed its decis 
sion to give armsaid to Pakistan coupled 
with the assurance that it would not be 
used against the interest of India. On 14 
March 1969, L.N. Mishra, Indian Minister 
for Defence Production disclosed in the 
Rajya Sabha that Soviet arms had reached 
Pakistan. In June 1969, it was learnt that 
60 Russian tanks arrived in Pakistan. The 
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new regime of Pakistan is also keeping 
this process cotinued. On 29 June 1969, it 
renewed the Soviet offer to develop the navy 
base at Gwadur, which is 275 miles West 

of Karachi. The work is being carried on 
n high priority. What and how much arms 
Pakistan has received from the three Capitals 
of the world powers, Peking, Washington 
and Moscow, is difficult to determine. How- 
ever, the net result of all these arms aid to 
Pakistan has been the doubling of her mili- 
tary strength in comparison to what it had 
been in 1965. This was revealed by Sardar 
Swaran Singh in Rajya Sabha on 20 August 
1968 and seemed to have been confirmed by 
the Military Balance (1968-69) brought out 
by the strategic Studies in London published 
on 8 December 1968. 


Needful Realism 


All these developments being alarming 
deserve a thought provoking estimation. 
This necessitates the consideration of the 
primary motive - of Pakistan behind building 
up her military strength and its impact on 
India. As Pakistan continues to count India 
as enemy number one, the primary motive 
of Pakistan behind increasing her military 
strength must be her policy to speak to 
India with strength, 

This becomes clear when it is remem- 
bered that Pakistan has not renounced the 
use of force as a means to setile disputes. 
She has always refused to accept the Indian 
offer of a No-war Pact. In the post-Tashkent 
period Mrs. Gandhi extended this offer to 
Pakistan in her public speech on 15 August 
1968. She repeatedit again in her speech 
at the last anniversary of the Tashkent 
Declaration. But President Ayub Khan again 
put the solution of Kashmir problem asa 
pre-condition for its acceptance. On 1 
- September 1968, President Ayub Khan said 
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that the offer of no-war pact without the 
self-executing machinery 
Kashmir dispute 


provision of any 
for the solution of the 
amounted to “hoodwink the world.” 

Inevitably, this attitude of Pakistan leads 
one to the conclusion that Pakistan still 
contemplates resorting to forceful means for 
settling the Kashmir issue in her favour, 
The emotional sentiments of this dispute, 
make such chances all the more possible, 
At times, this is proved by the statemen: 
made by the governmental mouth-piece the 
Pakistani press. Inits issue of 2 December 
1967, the Pakistan Times carried a cartoon, 
depicting a man who while serenading his 
lady-love says: “Give me thy hand O love, 
when I’m in power I will get you the moon 
and the stars and even Kashmir”, 

Pakistan has also started the old policy; 
of securing the support of big powers against 
India on the Kashmir issue. When British 
Foreign Secretary, Mtchael Stewart, visited) 
Pakistan in August 1968, Arshad Hussain, 
wished that England should interfere in sett- 
ling the Kashmir dispute. But Mr. Stew- 
art refused the offer saying that this dis-| 
pute can be settled only by Indians and 
Pakistanis themselves. Again on 4 October 
1968, while addressing the Genera) Assembly 
Arshad Hussain tried to evoke the support 
cf big powers forthe implementation of the 
Security Council resolution of 20 September 
1965. Recently on 2 January 1970, General 
Yahya Khan made it clear that in his 
meetings with Russian diplomats he would 
raise problems of Indo-Pakistan 





relations. 


-He would certainly do it with a view to 


securing Russian support. 

When all these signs of Pakistan’s growing 
bellicosity perturb India. the present political 
chaos in Pakistan adds salt to the wounds. The 
past experiences have borne testimony that 
fear from India has most. frequently been | 
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sed by - Pakistani leaders to divert public 
pinion from the international chaos in that 
juntry. Remembering the episodes of 1965, 
e can very well think that any accrual of 
mms supply to Pakistan is a threat to India. 
he moment Pakistan feels any comparative 
dvantage of her military strength over India 
e is very likely to be tempted to resort to 
e use of force to settle the Kashmir issue. 

If Pakistan chooses to do so in future, 
idian troubles would be greater than what 
ey had been before 1965. In such case it 
ould be all the more difficult to resist 
akistan, The attitude of big powers to woo 
akistan as evident from their arms aid, 
‘eates a great difficulty for India. No one 
` them can either fully support or ignore 
akistan because the Americans, Russian and 
hinese interests clash at Rawalpindi, More- 
ver, now the situation is becoming apparent 
at any foreign intervention in such case 
ould hasten the outbreak of a global war. 

India also has the danger of a war at two 
onts, As things exist it can be said that 
aina is bound to be on the side of Pakistan 
any case of armed hostility between India 
id Pakistan. Inthe eastern sector, China 
id East Pakistan can exercise joint pressure 
the Indian frontier. 
| From an analysis of the state of affairs of 
bt-Tashkent Indo-Pakistani relations it 
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becomes apparent that Pakistan is thinking 
beyond the spirit and letter of the Tashkent 
Declaration. She cannot therefore, be sub- 
ject toany illusion about its optimism. As 
India has placed more than due reliance on 
the Tashkent optimisms, itis she who needs 
a dóse of pragmatic realism. 

The first thing to be considered is the 
risk of war at two fronts. Our strength should 
be such as to stand in the face of both Chinese 
and Pakistani working simulta- 
neously. 

Secondly, this is high time when we should 
resist the temptation of putting our faith in 
the usefulness of the Tashkent spirit. Let 
us be very clear that Tashkent in itself 
promises nothing. In case of agression, it 
cannot by itself evoke any defensive measures. 
The realities of Indo-Pakistani relations are 
not in keeping with the Tashkent Declaration. 

The clue to our territorial integrity against 
Pakistan as well as China lies in our own 
national strength which comprises of sound 
foreign policy, deterrent defensive power, 
constant vigilence, national unity, political 
stability and economic prosperity, Therefore, 
at this juncture of the Tashkent anniversary 
justice can be done only when we take a 
sincere pledge to develop these qualities, 
individually and collectively. 


offensives 


INTERNATIONALISM IN CONTEMPORARY INDIAN ART 
K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY 


Confronting the enormous quantity, res- 
tricted quality, and bewildering variety, of 
the output of contemporary Indian Artists, 
some of whom have successfully and profi- 
tably delivered their goods in international 
art centres, the obvious and immediate dis- 
covery is that the ultra modern art trends 
holding powerful sway in Europe and 
America have left their strong and uamista- 
kable impress in the thoughts and work of 
Indian Artists. Far from being genuinely 
Indian in tradition and technique, presen day 
artin India is overwhelmingly international 
in content and execution. Such a terrific 
transformation in Indian Art is the inevi- 
table and irresistible outcome of everincreas- 
ing and intimate contact with internationa- 
lism in the different departments of human 
imagination and endeavour. Sir Herbert 
Read, one of the greatest art critics of the 
world, has, in his illuminating essay “INTER- 
NATIONALISM IN ART”, said thus :—“Art -is 
an international commodity, and generally 
speaking there is free trade in contemporary 
art, Internationalism is a political concept ; 
Universality a philosophic ideal----+....++- To 
preserve a balance between the personal and 
the universal, between the local and the 

national, between the national and the inter- 
` national, such is the problem of the artist in 
our Society”. The craze for internationalism 
which has infected art in India as an epide- 
mic has reached alarming proportions, that 
the very limited number of artists, who des- 
pite many odds are tenaciously adhering to 


Indian tradition and technique—these 
veterans do not even comprise five percent 
of the tatal number of wielders of the brush 
—have been unkindly and contemptuously 
branded as artists of no worth by the ultra 
modern painters and the critics who proclaim 
that anything which is not abstract is no art 
at all, 


At the present moment, in the last third 
of the twentieth century which has witnessed 
many revolutionary changes and achieve- 
ments, there is abundant evidence to demon- 
strate the inadequacy of several historical, 
scientific, intellectual and emotional premises, 
for centuries accepted as the cultural frame 
work of Modern Art. During the past three 
decades a considerable number of young 
Indian Artists have had their advanced art 
training in the famous art schools and art 
centres of Europe and America, have come 
into contact with some of the contemporary 
World Masters who have changed the format 
complexion and content of art, and from thei) 
first hand knowledge and experience realisec 
that they will have no place in the art worl 
if they blindly follow the age old ideals o 
Indian Art. These Young Turks in th 
arena of Indian Art, some of whom ar 
mere dilettantes and opportunists, hav 
scored great victory and excited the imagi 
nation and creative activity of their les 
fortunate and adventerous brethern who ar 
easily but not wisely influenced by the work 
of the radicals and their dazzling achievement 
Some of the Indian Artists who have totall 
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ettisoned Indian tradition and technique 
were able to impress foreign art critics and 
irt collectors in the principal art centres of 
Europe and America thereby demonstrating 
ihat internationalism in Abstract Art pays. 
Oriental Mysticism has always caught the 
‘ancy of the Westerners and some of India’s 
Progressive Painters have sucessfully exploi- 
ied it in their abstract and semi abstract 
oaintings. Indeed, their rampant and riotous 
ndividualism thrives in a climate of uncer- 
tainty, extravagant originality and incom- 
prehensibility. 

Indian Art has throughout its chequered 
history, dating from the Indus Valley Civili- 
sation, been influenced in varying measures 
by the trends and portents from other parts 
of the world with which it came into contact. 
To cite a few examples—the world famous 
Mughal Painting in India imbibed certain 
ements from the delicate Persian style. 
With the establishment of British suzerainty 
x India, Indian Artists followed the classical, 
cademie, realistic, styles of England. The 
ichievements of Biswas, Bagchi, Ganguly 
tavi Varma who followed the Western style 
The Indian Art Revival 
yhich broke away from the decadence of 


re well known. 


Vestern art drew some inspiration from the 
thinese and Japanese Paintings. Even 
uring the heyday of the Indian Revivalism, 
few topranking artists like Gaganendranath 
‘agore, Rabindranath Tagore, Amrita Shergil 


ecame the pioneers of Radicalism in Indian 





‘ainting and they achieved a happy synthesis — 


f Western and Eastern Painting. With the 
zit of Guru Abanindranath Tagore and his 
mous disciples, who had with missionary 
al and consummate competence promoted the 
adian Art Renaissance, and the incoming of 
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a plethora of mediocrites who hastened the 
outmoding of the Revival, the Radicals domi- 
nated Indian Painting and they continue to 


monopolise contemporary Indian Art. 
The radically changing ideas of creativity 


in art and the far reaching implications ol 
modern technology have naturally necessitat- 
ed the inescapable reexamination, reassess- 
ment and reinterpretation of the principles 
and assumptions of the Arts on the part of 
contemporary Indian Artists who can ill 
afford to cut themselves away from the mains- 
tream of World Art. 
to find new means for understanding, inter- 
preting and acting upon, the new conditions 
imposed on them by Internationalism. Contact 
with foreign art centres and growing 
awareness of the latest art trends have greatly 
enabled Indian Painters to become proficient 
in the more scientific and dynamic use of 
colours, and in successfully exploiting the 
different media of Graphic Art. Contemporary 
Indian Painting is a conglomeration of 
diverse influences and tendencies from all 
over the world, illustrating the fact that art 
has no longer any territorial or cultural 
frontiers and that art is tending to become a 


They have, therefore, 


universal language. The younger artists of 
India who are keeping themselves in close 
touch with the developments in foreign lands 
are boldly experimenting with all the modern 
‘isms’. The spirit of enquiry, experiment, 
research and innovation in literature, art and 
philosophy rampant in Europe and America 
has been extended and worked out with 
ingenuity by present-day India Painters in all 
spheres of artistic intuition and perception. 
With them art is no longer representational 
or communicative, but a searching, exciting 
and never ending criticism of life and an 
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intellectual ( though not always intelligent ) 
expansion of the mind. Wondering and per- 
plexed, the lookers on gazes at the paintings 
by modern Indian Artists the exaggerated 
emotionalism of which greatly disturbs their 
intellect and senses. Contemporary Indian 
Painters are basically pre-occupied with the 


creation of pure pattern and composition and | 


the merciless distortion of form. To under- 
stand present-day art in India, one has to 
grant actuality to the unknowable and 
unthinkable which are the strange and 
exclusive reaction of the artist’s own mind. 
Cosmopolitan and heterogenous,contemporary 
Indian Art demonstrates the vigour, vitality, 
variety and facility’ with which the Indian 
Painters can work on the techniques and con- 
ceptions that are totally alien to Indian 
soul and soil and take their place among 
the widely known modern Artists in Europe 
and America. The art of the modern Indian 
Painter, like that of his counterparts in 
other parts of the world, is not to render art 
readily enjoyable to the masses. His delibe- 
rate endeavour is to make art original, 
complicated, exciting, intriguing, and far 
removed from rendering the visible, thereby 
causing delight to a handful and dismay to 
the majority. World famous artists and art 
critics like Sir Frank Brangwyn, Eric Gill, 
Rockwell Kent, and scholars like Arnold 
Toynbee have sounded notes of warning 
against Indian Artists losing their soul in 
their craze for incorporating modern ‘isms’ 
in art. 

The official Catalogue of the 1964 
Gulbentian International Exhibition of 
ModernArt put forward the curiously phrased 
and vastly startling proposition that valid 
works of the ‘avANT GARDE’ should offend 


- have already gone, any change will 
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the public by being ‘genuinely unacceptable, 
despicable and disgusting’, What seems 
apparent today is that a huge number of 
minor artista in Europe, America and Indi 
have become completely wrapped up, not i 
basic aesthetic problems, but in the incidén 
tal process of ‘disgusting’ and ‘offending 
public taste, in the name of originality an 
individualism, Theirs is not an auster 
disregard of fashion and tradition, but a 
overeager concern with the often highl 
profitable gimmicks of anti fashion, and an 
tradition, which are exploited by unscrupu 
lous art critics and art dealers. In a revea 
ling letter to the author of this articl 
Rockwell Kent of America, one of the Worl 
Masters in Art, stated thus in 1960 :— 

“To speak for a moment of art in Americ 
One hears increasing murmurs of prote 
against the ascendancy of abstractionis 
It is quite possible that our art dealer 
following the tactics of the clothing manufa 
turers, will decide presently that they ha 
foisted upon their patrons all the abstra 
art that the market will endure and that 
consequence—and in their own commerci 
interests—as change in art fashion is due 
Collectors will be invited to take do 
their abstract pictures and replace them 
what will be heralded as the most advanc 
Since they ca 























form of art expression. 
go farther away from realism than th 


salutary”. Somewhere a line has to 
drawn in the craze for transfiguration 
the perceived form. 


It is a disconcerting truth that Painti 
isina state of ferment, most confusing a 
toa considerable extent chaotic. The f 
that a painting by Henri Matisse, one 
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the triumvirates of Modern Art, was hung 
upside down for forty-seven days in the 
amous Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
antil a lady visitor stepped up to the guard 
and cooly said “Sir, your Matisse is upside 
down”, is a significant and rather depressing 
commentary on the upside downness and 
wayoutness of contemporary art in 
general. There have been instances of 
works by some of the most famous 
among contemporary Western Masters 
being reproduced, upside down, in the 
official Catalogues of outstanding exhibi- 
tions organised by the World’s topranking 
Museums and Art\Galleries. The picture 
making activities of the Great Apes and 
their obvious relationship with the modern 
action and tachist painters in so far as their 
reaction to colour and form is concerned 
form the thesis of an authoritative volume 
entitled, “Tae Brotogy or Art” by Dr. 
Desmond Morris. In all, some thirty-two 


primates, 23 Chimpanzees, 4 Capuchian 


Monkeys, 8 Orang-Outans, and 2 Gorillas, 


have produced paintings. Congo, a young 
male Chimpanzee in the London Zoo, execu- 
ted about 400. pictures in three years. A 
‘Chimpanzee named Beauty, who had been 
‘painting for six months, had her first exhibi- 
tion of abstracts at the Bianchini Gallery 
‘and sold eighty paintings at high’ prices. 
Some knowledgeable visitors to Beauty’s 
exibition came away with the strange but 
true conviction that the Ape Artist has 
already overtaken the Action Painting of 
Jackson Pollock. 

The number of drippers, sprayers, abstract 
expressionists, action painters, distortors of 
reality, riders over canvas with bicycles 
_ and sports cars and psychdelists who indulge 
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in al sorts of gimmicks and abstrusiveness 
and claim to be hundred percent original 
creative artists, have dominated the Western 
art world, and these iconoclasts have their 
mini followers in India too who, do not 
want to produce paintings that have any 
subject matter or which communicate to 
the beholders. Otherwise, how could one 
justify inartistic idiosyncracies and 
aberrations—a Schawinsky producing mural 
paintings by riding over the canvas in a 
sports car, a Ushio Shinohara, action painter 
of Tokyo, executing paintings by rubbing 
a canvas with his closely .cropped head and 
pumelling the colour with boxing gloves, 
or a Niki de Saint-Phalle in England opening 
fire on tubes of paint with a carbine rifle so 


such 


_ that the paint will splatter, not on canvas, 


but on nearby empty tins and roller skates, 
ora Yves Klein of Paris making paintings 
by a unique use of human paint brushes of 
nude models who smear themselves with 
paint and then hurl themselves at a blank 
canvas while the artist gives directions from 
a step ladder! The uninitiated majority of 
mankind can only view with dismay these 
art adventures as circus acts. Jt is a good 
sign that contemporary Indian Artists have 
not gone to such extremes which are weird 
demonstrations of the cult of originality, 
ending ina total negation of the practical 
task of making people see and understand. 
There is far too much of the influence of 
contemporary European and American 
Painting in the work of present day Indian 
Artists, that it has created great concern in 
the minds of knowledgeable and eminent 
artists and critics who uncompromisingly say 


-that “the true spirif, expression and ideals of 


his country should be seen in the work of any 
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artist”. The content of Western Painting of 
this Century ill fits the Indian mentality and 
mode. Modern Abstract Art with its off 
shoots stands in direct relation to 
Western Society. The abstract experiences 
of the majority of contemporary Indian Pain- 
ters do not spring from their innér concep- 
tion. Only when an artist is inspired by 
something greater than himself and when he 
becomes liberated from his ego that he be- 
comes really creative and he inspires and 
illuminates mankind. Such an Artist who 
develops a closer and deeper relationship to 
reality will, without any attempt at imitation 
or idealisation, be able to “give mysterious- 
ness to the common, give the dignity of the 
unknown to the obvious, and’ a trace of 
infinity to the temporal”. How many of the 
present day painters can achieve a reverbera- 
tion of the finite and the infinite, of outer per- 
ception and inner vision, the dual reality of 
the SEEN and the FELT ? 

My dear esteemed friend K.C. S. Panikar, 
one of the most famous contemporary Indian 
Artists who toured the principal art centres 
of Europe and successfully exhibited his 
paintings there, has, in one of his letters to 
me, observed; “Though I love the modern 
art of Europe, I firmly believe that Europe 
has not done any creative painting during the 
last three decades. Many critics are of the 
opinion that European Painting is in great 
chaos. Itis impossible to make a contribu- 
tion to present day Indian Painting without 
. a knowledge of Indian tradition and a 
thorough understanding of European Art. I 
did see two major Picasso shows, one in 
London and the other in Paris. Europe can- 
not 


sustain me any longer. I need our 


country’s inner message, The old master- 
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pieces of Sculpture and Painting in India 
should show me the way. Today’s art must 
reflect the spirit of the moment and look 
modern at the first glance’. These most 
sensible observations should inspire India’s 
young painters who should be modern and 
move with the times deriving stimulation 
from Indian tradition. The modern and 
original paintings of such stalwarts as M. F. 
Husain, F. Newton Souza, K. O. 9$. Paniker, 
anda few others establish that an Indian 
Artist can be a creative modern master with- 
out imitating Westera artists and jettisoning 
Indian tadition, and by being sensitive to 
intuitional insight and movicamera like 
exactitude. Souza has stated boldly “I don’t 
care for abstract art because I find it too easy 
to do and turns out in the end to be very 
empty and unrewarding”. l 
Contemporary art itself displays with 
increasing frequency the dualistic and. contra- 
dictory property of transcending all previous 
aesthetic criteria, but by means which often 
betray a hidden acceptance of those very 
principles ostensibly discarded as being no 
longer relevant to the present. Happily, in 
common with some of the presentday painters 
in the West, there are a few contemporary 
Indian Artists who believe that what the 
majority of people need is a human and 
deeply felt art, one which touches the heart 
and enriches the intellect, and who feel that 
an.artist is a leader of men and that he has a 
sacred responsibility not to dupe the publie, 
and that it is his role to inspire and instruet 
humanity, and not to be a self appointed 
master of meaninglessness, or a dangeroue 
promoter of nihilism and anarchy in art, 
Eighty-five year old Barnett D. Conlan, 
( who is dear and venerable to me as a great 
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friend and preceptor ) the greatly respected, 
ever active and world famous doyen of art 
critics of Europe long settled down in France, 
who has firsthand intimate knowledge, of art 
trends and artists of the past fifty years, has 
in one of his illuminating letters to me, stated 
thus with much truth and profound under; 
standing : “Dark and doubtful forms of art 
have in recent years invaded the whole world. 
‘Kali Yuga’. In India too many painters have 
come to copy the decadent style of Western 


Art. Now things are changing, now that 


much will be swept aside which was anti-. 


spiritual------There is a definite change of 
climate here which many galleries and artists 
try to conceal. The more subtle among the 
best abstract painters here are now painting 
in the figurative style, but there are quite a 
number of abstract artists who are quite 
unable to do this because they have no 
foundation, 1 think myself (as I wrote 
twenty years ago in the ‘Daily Mail’) that 
abstact art is often quite interesting, but it 
is limited as a language. Of course, abstract 
art will continue, especially in the northern 
countries where people are largely intellec- 
tual and less sensitive than the Mediterra- 
neans, but if might very well become a 
limited phase of art like Cubism has become”. 


Marc Herisse, areputed art critic of the 
West, observes as follows : 
about fifteen years ago that there was a 
sudden sharp turn in contemporary painting 
in France, a return to representation and 
reality. For many painters only too often 
abstract art afforded over easy access to 
bursts of colour, shape and material. There 
was much hustling and once the desire te 
astonish became general, it soon turned into 
‘conventionalism’, those urges to diverge 


tional fame. 


“Jt is indeed 
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became uniformity. The exceptional became 
something ordinary:----In France, where 
abstract art’ is doomed, painting is heading 
once more for its former splendour”. The 
did 
cause consternation toa few abstract pain- 
ters who were not competent to do any 
other type of painting with the result that 
the only way out for an out and out abstract 


abstract-figurative dilemma in France 


artist Nicolas de Stael was suicide. 

My dear friend Louise Janin of Paris, an 
internationally reputed and very original 
modern artist who is also a well informed 
art critic, poet and writer, has been coura- 
geously and convincingly denouncing in the 
most intelligent manner the Tachist effusions 
from America, the international art rackets, 
the modern art fads, the repulsive non figura- 
tion Yawps. and modern painting trusts 
which thrive on sensationlism and commerei- 
alism. Louise Janin, the most outstanding 


among the Cosmic Artists of our time, 


whose creations are strikingly original, 
alluring and meaningful, is a great admirer 
of Indian art, culture and philosophy. 
original studies of SRI KRISHNA, Sri BUDDHA, 
THE Frere Gop, which are quite modern yet 
breathe the. Indian Spirit, have won interna- 
She has created a new style, 
without imitating or echoing any Master 
Artist old or new, in which idealism and 
imagination, symbolism of form and colour, 
rhythm and significance are integrated with 
Janin’s 
latest masterpiece a Symphonic Composition 
“PARTANT D’ uN ABSOLUTE” (feeble trans- 
lated into English as “Raprant ENERGY” ) 
was the most discussed and appreciated work 
in the 1968 SALON DES InDEPENDANTS’ 
Paris, 


the decorative and metaphysical. 


Her ' 
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Pablo Picasso, the father figure of the 
modernist cult in art, in his sensational, 
significant and revealing confession which 
took the art world by storm, acknowledged 
the true and everlasting worth of the -Old 
Masters . and admitted with devastating 
candour that in many of his artistic extraya- 
ganzas he was simply amusing himself at 
the expense of his ‘intellectual’ admirers. 
This World Master-who in the words of 
Huntington Hartford—one of the most 
famous philanthropists, art collectors, and 
editors of America and the founder of the 
Gallery of Modern Artin New York—“has 
gone an amazing distance towards wiping 


out single handedly all the gains—that have . 


painfully and step by step been made in 
painting during the last five hundred years”, 
has recently hit it off thus. “Abstract Art 
is for the birds Abstract Art is phony, there 
is no construction”. “Art OR ANARCHY,” 
by Huntington Hartford, a most revealing, 
sensational book packed with power and 
substance, explodes many of the myths of 
Abstract Art and exposes ina devastating 
modern 
‘isms’ which. have duped the public for half a 
century. No artist who is true to himself 
can ever forget that the sensesof form, tone 
and rhylhm are his primordial heritage and 
that the all time World Masters in Aré have 
fused those creative impulses into a’ new 


manner the ins and outs of the 


entity as to inspire and enlighten humanity, 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, the author of the 
stimulating book “MopERNIsMUS”, expressed 
in 1935. “It is not modernism that is wrong, 
but its misuse and perversion. All crude 
experiments will go their way and in due 
course the arts will again beeome the 
adequate expression of some of the perma- 
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signs of a healthy and inevitable reaction 
that people who have been dupted for a long 
time are now fed up with what they cannot 


nent instincts and emotions of man”. 


understand in art, has naturally resulfed in 
the more sensible and competent among 
present day painters in Europe to resume 


_the stand points that have guided art from 


time immemorial, That time and posterity 
reverse contemporary judgment in art is 
As 
an illustration of the changing trends it may 
be pointed out that at the famous Sotheby’s 
art auction in England in November 1968, 


again in evidence at present in Europe. 


James Seymour's realistic painting “A Kitu © 


AT AsHDowN PARK was acquired for £ 58,000 
( S 139,200) creating a new and well 
deserved world record for Seymour, a rea- 
list painter’ While in Europe, Abstract 
Art is fast becoming unpopular, it is gaining 
ground in America, its latest and most 
bizarre expression being psychedelic art 


with its pronounced phantasmagoric assault 


on the senses, its sensuous melange of wild, 
weird images, its dazzling and riotous colour 
orchestrations, and undulating and disturbing 
shapes. “Rooted in the so-called “Hippie” 
movement psychedelic art began as an 
attempt to recreate the experiénces of. a 
“trip” taken under the effects of one of the 


‘mind expanding hallucinatory drugs”.. Will 


Durant has tersely put it that “when liberty 
destroys order, the hunger for order will 
destroy liberty”. Such a transformation 
is slowly but surely happening in Western 


Art. Many Western Painters and the Indian 





Painters who follow the foreign ‘isms’ in - Art | 


have, unfortunately, forgotton the following 
statement made in 1923 by Paul Klee, one 
of the creators of Modern Art, as the 
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Leitmotif of his creative life, “For the 
artist eommunication with Nature remains 
the most essential condition. The artist is 
human ; himself Nature; part of nature 
within the natural space”, 


The World Master Artist M. F. Husain 
has successfully reacted against the undesira- 
ble effects of Western Abstract Art which 
is totally opposed to form painting and 
proved that a creative Indian Painter who 
knows his businesa well can be modern 
without being a relentless iconoclast of 
Indian ideals and tradition and the concepts 
of beauty, intellect, 
aesthetics. (Hussain Introduction and 
Analytical Notes by Gita Kapoor, recently 
published by Vakil sons, Bombay, is a 
well written and sumptuously illustrated book 
and an important contribution to the litera- 
ture on contemporary Indian Art) Indian 
Artists should take a sound and convincing 
lesson from the contemporary painters of 
modern Mexico who have, with restraint 
and knowledge, absorbed a great deal from 
her European background but not succum- 
bed to the suzerainty of aiien art trends, 


communication and 


and have succeeded in forging. an art style ' 


of their own, a very personal, dynamic art 
idiom, now recognised as the Mexiean 
School. The amazing and famous achieve- 
ments of Indian Master Artists like Amrita 
Shergil and Jamini Roy are an eye opener 
to Indian Painters who are swept off their 
feet by alien ‘isms’, Indian Artists should 
therefore, be able 
School which will be modern and a synthesis 
of both the indigenous and the contemporary. 


-D. Conlan has exhorted thus: 


to develop an Indian. 


In a Message to Indian Artists, communi- 
cated to the writer of this article, Barnett 
“If India 
looks tothe West for her new structures 


-in art, many of the more advanced spirits in 


Europe and America are turning towarde 
India for a new religious attitude towards 
life------India possesses the greatest treasure 
house of transcendental sculpure in the 
world from which the artist can derive 
endless stimulation for new creations. For 
India may again take the way of transcen- 
dence ina more concrete form and using 
allthe new techniques available recover for 
art all. her metaphysical treasures which 
otherwise would be overlooked amidst the 


activities of a new technical civilisation”. 
Aesthetic nihilism exploited for the sake 


of newness and incomprehensibility will not 
have a long life as seme of the ‘isms’ in art 
have proved. Attempts to establish modern 
mannerisms by artists who congregate and 
influence one another stylistically have failed, 
the most conspicuous example being the 
Bauhausin Germany. Indian Artists should 
realise that the body is more than the apparel 
and though the part may be important in its 
own way it should not be misconstrued for the 
whole. Let it notbe said of the young and 
progressive painters of India that they are 
the imitators, copyists and echoiats of the 
nihilists, public entertainers, extremists and 
exploiters among the foreign artists who have 
reduced Art to chaos and commercialism, 
fragmentation and frustration. Verily, Inter- 
nationalism in Art does not connote anarchy 
and an absolute negation of Saryam, SHIVAM 


and SUNDARAM. 





CENTRE-STATE RELATIONS SINCE 1967 


Prof. SUKUMAR DAM 


‘A remarkable change has come in the 
phere of Centre-State relations in India 
since the Fourth General Election in 1969, 
when non-Congress governments were formed 
in a number of States while the Congress 
. continued to be in power at the Centre. So 
long: as one | single party ruled both at 
ihe Centre and in the States, Centre State 
relationship did not have proper recognition. 
With the break-in the Congress monopoly 
cf power, this relationship has assumed much 
importance. 

Harmonious relationship between the 
Centre and the States.is a condition prece- 
Cent for the smooth and efficient functioning 
cf the federal system of government which 
we have adopted in our country. Itis a 
‘tcuism that Centre-State relationship cons- 
‘titutes the core of federalism. With the 
Low of time such relationship is amenable 
to change with the revolving wheel of 
‘cynamic society. In the words of M.V.Pylee 
“The relation of the State Governments to 
the Federal Government is a dynamic 
relation, and its problems cannot be solved 
cnce for all any more than the problems of 
life itself.” 

The political scene in our country has 
undergone a significant change in the context 
cf the Fourth General Election. 
changed political context where there is no 
nore one party rule, the Centre’s relationship 
with the States is bound to change to the 
Cesirable extent. Asa matter of fact, sinee 
the formation of non-Congress governments 


In the | 


in a number of States a new phase has started 
in the sphere of Centre-State relations. In 
the changed circumtances of today, refashion- 
ing of Centre-State relations has become an 


urgent and imperative task: 

. There is no denying that our Constitution 
is federal with a strong Central bias. To 
borrow the language of K. M. Panikkar ; 
“The Indian Constitution is federal but------ 
it is heavily weighted in favour of the 
Centre.”2 It is true that in our 
titution the balance of power has been tilted 
in favour of the Centre. The constitution 


enskrines the principle that “in spite of 
P Pp P 


cons- 


federalism. the national interest ought to be 
paramount.”®> It has conferred a kind 
of ‘paramountey’ on the Centre, 
A survey of the actual working of our 
Constitution reveals that the virtually mono- 
polistic domination of a single political party 


oat the Centre and in the States for seventeen 


years since the commencement of the cons- 
titution led to the expansion of central power 
at the expense of the States in almost every 
sphere. Truly observed K. R. Bombwall. 
“The extra-constitution ‘paramountcy’ exer- 
cised by the centre over the States is, 
essentially, the.outcome of a single political 
reason viz, the virtually unchallenged 
domination of the Indian political scene by 
the Indian National Congress.”* 

{hus it is evident that the single party 
rule all over the country helped the expansion 
of Central power and made the relationship 
between the Centre andthe States smooth 
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and cordials} With the break in the congress 
monopoly of power in the last General 
Election, the era of unchallenging domi- 


| nation of the Centre over the States has 
practically come to an end. With diverse 


political parties in power, the problem of 
Centre-State relationship has arisen in an 
acute form. 

(The attainment of power in some States 
by Parties other than the ruling party at the 
Centre has resulted in Centre-State conflict 
and thereby a halt to the process of centrali- 
sation of power. These non-Congress Gover- 
are about their 


ments naturally jealous 


„authority and they resent every attempt of 





the Centre to encroach upon their powers. 
Not only that, they tend to go against the 
centralisation effected so far by depriving 
normal autonomous rights of the States] 
Needless to say, in our federation the 
wind has started blowing in the opposite 
direction. The non-congress governments 
of different States have started fighting for 
maximum autonomy within the framework 
of the fundamental law of the land. The 
success of a federal system depends upon 
its ability to adapt itself to changing cir- 
What we need and 
therefore, reorganisation of 


cumstances, need 
urgently is 
Centre-State relationship in order to avoid 
clashes between the Centre and the States 
and to ensure cordial relations between them 


in an effective manner.e 

«A few observations may now be made in 
regard to the problems Centre-State relation- 
ship. In this connection, the recommenda- 
the Administrative 
Commission—popularly known as the Hanu- 


tions of Reforms 
manthiya Commission on centre-state rela- 
tions® are worthy of notem 


” 
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*The first and foremost problem is that of 
working of the provisions on the right lines 
It is obvious that the methods ‘and pro- 
cedures followed in working the constitu- 
tional provisions are responsible to 
a great extent for muchof ihe conflict 
between’ the Centre and the States, 
According to the A. R. G. “itis not in the 
amendment of the Constitution that ethe 
solution of the problems of Centre-Stato 
relationship is to be sought, but in tho 
working of the provisions of the cofistitutions 
by all concerned in the spirit in which tho 
fathers intended them to be 
worked. There is no other way of ensuring 
cordial and fruitful Centre-State 
relations,” 6a 

e Another matter that has aflected smooth 
relationship between the Centre and the States 
is over-centralisation of administrative and 
financial powers. It goes without saying 
that Centre-State conflict relates mostly to 
administrative and financial The 
A. R.C. has rightly recommended “delegation 


founding 


- 


matters. 


of some more financial and administrative 
functions and powers to the States with the 
twin objectives of making the relations 
between the Centre and the States smoother 
aud introducing efficiency and economy in 
the administrations of the Union and State 
Governments.” » 

The resources left to the 
exclusive sphere of the states are so 
inadequate that, to quote K.M. Panikkar, 
“every state has become. a petitioner at 
the doorsteps of the Central Government”? 


financial 


Indeed, the main grievances of the States 
lie in the financial field In its Memorandum 
to the Fifth Finance Commission, the United 
Front Goverament of West Bengal has asked 
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“for a fair deal to the States. and Has 
“demanded that the Commission should ensure 
that adequate funds are transferred to the 
States for discharging thelr constitutional 
obligations in an efficient manner.‘ ? Adequate 
financial power may be delegated to the 
States through liberal applloation af the 


eonstitutional provisions. 
ein the administrative field, our Const: 


itution invests the Centre with such wide 
powers of control over the States that 
the latter have virtually been reduced to 
the of 
concentration of authority at the adminis- 
trative level should be avoided in order to 
avoid excessive intereference with the 
freedom of the States to work their policies 
and programmes. 


e 


position subordination, Over- 


“Incidentally, the suggestion of the 
A. R. ©. to set up “an  Inter-state 
Council for settlement of  Cetre- 


State differences by mutual discussions”? 
deserves our attention, <The Council may 
comprise according to the A. R. ©, the 
Prime Minister, the Home Minister, the 
leader of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha 
and five representatives fiom live zonal 
Councils, Since in almost all the zones the 
‘Congress Ministries outnumber the non- 
Congress Ministries, the non-Congress states 
may go unrepresented in the Inter-State 
Council. “An: inter-state Council , packed 
with Congress Chief Ministers can hardly 
be a suitable forum for resolution of conf- 
licts between the Centre and the States by 
discussions”’.11 If a properly constituted 
Inter-State Council is set up, Centre- 
State differences may be effectively settled.» 

The office of the Governor should not 
escape our attention in view of the fact that 
this has become an important source of 
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Centre State conflict since the last General 
Election. Under the Constitution, the 
Governor has to play a double role, as head 
of the State and as the representative of the 
Centre. In the language of R.C.8. Sarkar, 
“So.long as one single party ruled both at 
the Centre and in the States, the second 
aspect of Governor’s role did not have 
proper recognition. 2g 
Now that different paties rule at the 
Centre and in the States, this aspect 
of the Governor’s role has 
greater importance.” alf there is confusion 
about the impartiality of Governor, he cannot 
enjoy the confidence of the State Government.» 
To speak the truth, lack of confidence has 
given birth to alot of troubles in many 
States. 
perform his functions in co-operation with 


assumed. 


the State Government, no person should be 


In order that the Governor may - 


appointed as Governor against the advice of 


the Chief-Minister. Iu this context the A.R.C. 
has rightly pointed. out that “to deliberately 
select as Governor a person who is not 
acceptable to the Chief Minister will not 
be a promising start.”* eIn the light of the 


recent controversies pertaining to the 


- Governor’s discretionary powéts, the A. R. C. 
has suggested that “the method of exercising | 


the discretionary powers should be clearly 
enunciated.” The sooner this is done, 
the better. 


Before we eonclide, we may offer a few 


suggestions in order to ensure harmoffious | 
relationship between the Centre and the , 
States. Ihe primary responsibility for the | 


successful working of our ‘federal polity 
necessarily rests on the political parties. For 
this purpose, tbere should be a minimum 
code of conduct fot all political parties, The 
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role of the press in this regard cannot be 
ignored. The press should help maintain 
the balance between national and State 
| interests by propagating what may be called 
| federal ethics. 

| It is necessary to remember that it is 
easy to establish a federal polity but difficult 
ito maintain it.eIn order to (make our federa- 
tion a success, Centre-State relations on 
co-operative basis should be the guiding 
principle. “The success and strength of the 
federal polity”, says D. Basu, “Depends 
upon the maximum of co-opration and co- 
ordination between the governments,’¢° If 
itho Central Government can show a spirit of 
accommodation and the non-Congress State 
Goverments a sense of responsiveness, our 
federal polity will surely work in an ideal 
manner, 


It cannot be denied that lack of toleration, 
confidence and co-operation has given birth 
to strained relations between the Centre and 
the States. «The Centre should create a 
favourable climate for cordial relationship 
by, extending its helping hand in all possible 
ways and by giving fullest autonomy to the 
States by eliberal application of the constitu- 
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problem above all party-politics for obvious 
reasons. In fine, harmonious relationship À 
between the Centre and the States should 
be ensured at all costs keeping in view the 
fact that such relationship is SINE QUA NON 
for the successful working of our federal 
polity.» 
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Apartheid Developes Anti-Islamic Trends 


It would appear from press news that the 
South Africans are now carrying their policy 
of “white” separatism to an extreme where it 
will earn many new enemies for them. There 
are, considerable numbers of Moslem inhabi- 
tants inthe various African States and the 
anti-Islamic activities of the South African 
“whites” would antagonise all these people, 
who may not take things lying down and 
create large scale trouble everywhere against 
‘the Republic-of South Africa. 

Pamela Diamond, . writing in the 
GUARDIAN WEEKLY says $ “Leaders of South 
Africa’s 8300000 Moslems have warned the 


- Government that they will “fight to the end” 
to defend their holy places against demolition . 


by the latest apartheid move.” 
- “Tension among the Moslems is rising as 
the Government prepares to pull down mos- 
ques situated in areas that have been 
proclaimed “white”. - Sheikh 'A, Najaar, vice- 
president of the Moslem Judicial Council and 
imam of the Zinatul Islam Mosque in Muir 
Street, Cape Town, said at the weekend $ 
“We will go to court if necessary. Our 
pepe will never accept financial compensa- 
tion.” 

Most of the mosques fas been threa- 
tened by the “group areas” plan, which aims 


- at segregating the races into white, black, 


coloured and Asian communal areas. In the 


_Cape Province alone, 36 out of 55 mosques 


are threatened with demolition, 


- promises’ made by the Nationalist Govern) 


Affairs - 





“Moslem religious leaders © have sent a 


‘strongly worded petition to the Prime Minis- 


ter, Mr. Vorster, and to provincial adminis- | 
trators. It protest against “such irreligious 
acts” and denounces “this injustice against a 
lawabiding minority’ ee Sheikh Najaar 
told:: We will fight to the end. We have 
grounds, 





no alternative, On religious 
mosques can never be abandoned. Even if 
a mosque building is destroyed, the ground 
itself remains sanctified as a mosque until 
eternity, and Moslems are always entitled to 
pray (here atall times. 

‘The Government has offered generous! 
compensation for the real estate value of the 
mosques it wants to remove, but the offers 
have been rejected. Sheik Najaar said, ‘The 
Government does not seem to edi 
that a true Moslem can -never accept com 
pensation for a house of God. Suc 
acceptance, in the eyes of Moslems, sym 
bolises the proverbial 30 pieces of silve 
accepted by Judas for his betrayal, 

Moslem leaders are appalled that th 
Government is prepared to move agains 
their places of worship. They recall ‘broker 


ment that religious places would never bg 
disturbed in the application of the ie 
areas plan. 

The South African hited ‘aes neye] 


been famous for their appreciation of humar 
values. All they have understood is thei 
own irrational self glorification by reference 
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to their paler_eomplexion. White men in 
other lands have made great contributions to 
human civilisation buthave not claimed any 
exclusive privileges by denying other fellow 
humans their rights and freedoms. It is only 
in South Africa and Rhodesia that we find 
this utter negation of reason and justice in 
order to establish the superiority of a parti- 
cular colour of the skin, The Moslems, of 
course, in some countries, like Pakistan have 
claimed special rights for themselves as 
against non moslems. _ In Pakistan they have 
denied most human rights to the non-Moslem 
minorities, and Pakistan, probably remains 
inactive in challenging apartheid on the basis 
of the principle of not throwing stones at 
others when she herself lives in a glass 
house. But the majority of the Moslems of 
the world do believe in and practice human 
equality. Indian Moslems are a large 
community of religious persons. They will 
feel very strongly about the South African 
proposal to demolish a large number of 
mosques for givivg eflect to their ideas of 
separating “white” from non-white. We do- 
not know what Indians can do about it; but 
surely, all who challenge South Africa’s 
actions to establish apartheid will find sym- 
pathy and support in India. l 


In India we have many societies and 
associations for stimulating friendly relations 
with all sorts of ideological groups of a wide 
variety of view points, Have we any societies 
or associations for abolishing or reforming 
criminal organisations ef a governmental 
type? For South Africa or Rhodesia are, in 
fact, criminal organisations though their 
political status is recognised by many govern- 
ments, 
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EEC Farm Policy Criticised 


The European Economic Community 
follows a Common Agricultural Policy which 
isa very costly arrangement according to 
Dr. Nicholas Kaldor. His arguments against 
the continuation of this economically un- 
sound policy are given in a paper he read to 
the International Press Institute in Paris on 
the 13th January 1970. What Prof. Kaldor 
said should provide material for thought to 
India’s economic planners. Certain portions of 
this paper as printed inthe New STATESMAN 
are therefore reproduced below. 

“It is by now fairly generally accepted 
that the Common Agricultural Policy of the 
European Economic Community is running 
into increasing difficulties...... its mainte- 
nance involves a steadily increasing financial 
burden on the member states, which is rising 
at such an alarming rate that one can 
prophesy that in the not too distant future 
parliaments will come to the point when they 
are no longer willing to sanction the large 
sums in subsidies and subvention which its 
continuation will require.“I should like to quote 
a few figures to illustrate this. If you take 
the budgetary cost of the policy alone, which 
is by no means the total cost but roughly 
speaking only one half of it, it-has risen from 
1960 to 1967 from roughly $2 billion to 


_ $5 billion a year. At present it is almost 


$6 billion...... “Moreover, this expenditure 
{s rising rapidly. The cost of market support 
alone rises by $500 m. to $600 m. a year. 
The budgetary cost, as I said, is only half 
the total cost. The other half is paid by the 
cousumer in the form of high food prices. 
A reasonable estimate of what the consumer 
pays, as a result of high Community prices 
in relation to world prices, may amount to 
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anothes $6 billion. So the total cost comes to 
$12 billion----.....Including indirect support 
through social security, ete. the cost of 
supporting agriculture may be as much as 
$15 billion at present for the six Common 
Market countries alone. (By comparison, 


agricultural support in the UK cost around 


$1 billion. ) 

“This is a large sum. The GNP of the 
six countries together is $350 billion which 
means that over 4 percent of the gross 
national product goes into one or 
aubsidising European agriculture. + Four 
per cent may not sound very much-until one, 
compares it with the eost of other social 
objectives, such as defence, education eto. 
Defence expenditure may amount to 6 per 
cent, so Europe spends about two-thirds on 
protecting agriculture of what it spends on 
defence; and perhaps one-Tenth of what it 
spends on ALL forms of public expenditure, 
including transfer payments. 


PSO ONE SPR OB RO 8 8.8 8 AS Bel ee eee eee es eee ate ee ae 


“Terms 


such as ‘efficiency’ or 
‘inefficiency’ are necessarily relative— 
and comparative. European industry is 


highly efficient by comparison with European 


agriculture. For example, if one makes 
a comparison between the Common Market 
countries and the U. K. productivity per 


worker is higher in industry and very much 


lower in agriculture in the Six than in the, 


U.K, The labour force in European 
agriculture is still around 15 per cent of the 
total...... and this provides 90 per cent of 
the total food With an 
efficient agriculture, the proportion of labour 
needed to provide food for the population is 
only 3-4 per cent or even less. 


requirements. 
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“Despite this, the fundamental objec- 
tives and the basic justification of the 
Common Agricultural Policy are rarely 
questioned in authoritative quarters. For 
the bulk of articulate public opinion, the 
opiaion of parliament, political parties, of 
officials, the CAP is still regarded as the 
corner stone of the whole conception under- 
lying the Common Market. As an important 
French official told me a few years ago in 
conversation, without a Common Agricul- 


tural vee the Common Market is TORE 


RDE I hiai the sihile Coin iene 
oultural Policy is fundamentally misconceived 
—in terms of the objectives which European 
integration is intended to serye, It hinders 
and does not promote, the growth of welfare 
to the peoples of Europese It is a 


stumbling block to the attainment of the 


best allocation of resourees within the 
Common - Market. Finally, it hinders the 
rationalisation and development of agricul- 
ture itself. It hinders Europe’s exports and 
thus her economic growth, both through its 
adverse effects on the growth of demand for 
industrial products by overseas countries and 
through its adverse effects on the competi- 
tiveness ( or potential competitivencss ) of 
European industry, as against other indus- 
trial producers, who obtained their food more 
cheaply in terms of industrial goods. It is 
Europe’s good fortune that its most impor- 
tant industrial competitors—the US or Japan 
—have so far succambed to the same temp- 
tations of taxing their industrial workers for 
the benefit of their farmers +: 


sertes 


Finally eee it raises serious and wholly 
avoidable obstacles to the adhesion of other 
countries, particularly Britain, which 


: 
| 


| 
| 


Europeans qua Europeans may regard as 
inherently desirable—something which is in 
the interest of Europe and not just in the 
interest of the United Kingdom,” Prof. 
Kaldor’s remarks naturally make us think of 
India’s agricultural problems.: We find 
proper utilisation of man power in agricul- 


| 


| ture has not been successfully carried out 
even in some highly developed and scienti- 
| fically organised counrries like Japan and 
Germany. Too many workers jostle for a share 
in production in the sphere of agriculture 
with the result that the ideal labour force of 
5% of the population required for a 100% 
food production scheme is exceeded by 
100/200 per cent in many developed coun- 
tries. If the agricultural workers total up to 
15% of the population that is considered to 
| be overmanning of the worst kind. In India 
_we bave no clear cut classification of agricul- 
tural workers and many people do agricul- 
tural work along wita other kinds of work. 
| We have great difficulty in finding out the 
per centage of the rural workers who mainly 
do agricultural work. We know that about 80 
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per cent of all rural workers are agricultural 
workers. Assuming that about 45% of all 
rural people work for a living, the percentage 
of agricultural workers would be about 36% 
of the rural population. Ifthe rural popu- 
lation of India is 370 millions, about 160 
million can be considered to be agricultural 
workers. That would work out close on to 
30/, of the population of India. In India 
therefore .we have 6 persons engaged in 
agriculture where one should be 
employed. No wonder our people are so poor. 
Over- manning is a common thing in industry 
too. Even in the most scientifically organised 
industries in India, too many persons are 
employed relatively to the work done. In 
India the problem is doubly involved. One 
has to reduce the number of persons engaged 
in any kind of work and one has ‘also to find 
out alternative kinds of work for these 
surplus men the products of whose work will 
be readily saleable to the people of India. 
the pattern of consumption being rudimen- 
tary and primitive in India, the 


only 


preblem 
becomes seriously difficult of solution, 











IN SACRED MEMORY 


SITA DEVI - 


(12) 


In Santiniketan` we had heard that Rabin- 
nath was to spend the summer in Darjeeling 
He arrived in Calcutta, with his family, the 
day after we had returned to the city. His 
son and daughter-in-law left for the hills soon 
after. But suddenly after a few days, he 
dropped the idea of joining them and went 
back to the ashram. 

During that period he came to see us one 
day. We came downstairs and ‘saw him 
sitting with father. The tiny cottage allotted 
to us in the ashram, was being repaired, and 
so Rabindranath invited mother to occupy 
one. of the profssors’ quarters during the 
vacation. Most of them were lying vacant 
at that time. My mother most happily 
agreed. i 

Some one started singing next door, the 


poet listened intently and than asked, “Is 


there a music lesson going on there? It 
seems like one of my songs—but I can’t 
quite eatch.” 

He mentioned a letter he had received, in 
which the writer had carefully listed all the 
chronological errors found in his novels. 
We had just started writing short-stories 
then. He painted a glowing picture of 
ashram-life for us and told us how it would 


help us in our creative writing: Moth 


‘said, “Just your presence there would b 


happiness enough for them.” Rabindranat 
laughed and said, “Oh, yes ! They coul 
listen to any number of songs”. ` 
-= He discussed the war and Europea 
politics for a while, with father and-the: 
rose to leave. Turning to me he saic 
“Well, I shall see you soon in Bolpur,” 


We visited Santiniketan again at the en 
ef May. We took the evening train; it raine 
heavily all the way and drenched ou 
compartment too. It was past ten when w 
reached the station. Luckily, Nepalbabn wa 
there, waiting for us, with the bus, and w 
reached safely. We stayed at the guest hous 
for the night, planning to make other arrage 
ments the next morning, Nepalbabn saic 
“the poet may leave for Tindharia in a coupl: 
of days—the heat is oppressive here.” I fel 
that our trip would not be worth while i 
he left. 

We ate whatever we had brought alon; 
with us and went to bed. The morning gav: 
us a strange view of the ashram—desolat 
and silent, asif it was deserted. But ever 
then it seemed so complete; there was nc 
feeling of emptiness there. 


We freshened up and set out towards the 
; poet’s place. On the way we met Nepalbabn 
and Hemlata Devi who were coming to meet 
my parents. We stood chatting with them 
and also saw Kamala Devi from a distance. 





































Rabin “ranath was sitting in prayer on 
the terrace. We went and sat with Kamala 
Devi. The poet came down a little later. 
He blessed us when we touched his feet and 
then walked into a small room down stairs 
for his break fast. We walked around the 
ashram, the whole morning. Usually there 
were so many people we could visit—there 
were hardly anyone now during the vacation. 
We came back exhausted, 


Mother had decided to make use of 
Nepalbabu’s quarters. He was then staying 
with the few remaining students, as his family 
were away. We took possession of his. 
rooms therefore. Rabindranath had wanted 
us to be his guests but he finally allowed 
mother to make her own arrangements. 
But our household was ouly nominally 
separate. Plenty of food began arriving, thrice 
a day, from one or other of the ashram 
kitchens and even their servants were sent 
out to help us. A wicker gate, with a 
creeping Madhumalati over it, would lead 
us to the professors’ quarters. The front 
yard and the porch always had-a few wooden 
benches. Its main attraction was of course, 
its being nextdoor to the poet’s house. Mother 
was busy inside- while we roamed about, 
or lazed or sat around the porch till evening 
he May heat was fierce, but it did not seem 
oppresive ta us. 


Tn the evening we sat down on the bench- 
Hemlata Devi, 
Uma- 


es along the flowery hedge. 
and Kamala Devi came for a visit. 
8 
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charan, Rabindranath’s personal servant for 
years, had died recently. We had seen him 
_on several occassions at Jorasanko, ‘Baroma’ 
‘or Hemlata Devi, told us of the futile search 
for a man-servant of his calibre, They had 
even tried to appoint a secretary, but that 
had not helped either, The poet’s gentleness 
and affection always turned their heads and 
made them forget their duties or obligations. 
The menials of the commonest variety ' were 
so stupid that they got on the poets 
nerves. 


We had not seen the poet since morning 
—we were told that he was busy writing a 
story for ‘Sabuj Patra’. After lunch he had 
left for Surul to visit Meera Devi. In the 
evening we waited anxiously for his return 

—did the car break down midway ? But soon 
enough we spotted the motor-car moving 
slowly across the field, witha running line 
of Santal children following it. A motorcar 
was a novelty in Bolpur, in those days. 


The car came to a halt under the Sal trees, 
the poet got down, but instead of coming 
home, he walked away briskly towards 
Santiniketan. After some time he came back 
and walked towards us. Kamala Devi was 
still with us. Turning to me he said, “Well, 
have you made friends with Kamal?” He 
sat down on one of the benches saying. “I 
have been summoned to Darjeeling”. We 
did not know who could have summoned 
him—though we did guess. He brought out 
a letter and read a portion out of it, 
“Professor Geddes had agreed to take charge 
of this, because you and Sir Brojendra seal 
had encouraged him. If he had known that 
you would desert him in this manner—he 
wouldn’t have tonched the matter at all,” 


i ' 
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He folded the letter back and said, “It is 
better, I think, to go there than be so 
thoroughly scolded. I have decided to go”. 
We felt quite depressed to hear of his 
decision. 


When he returned home, our meeting 
broke up and we went in for tea and to tidy 
ourselves. Ashoke was still sitting outside 
—after a few minutes he poked his head in 
to announce, “Rabibabu is coming,” the poet 
must have been going somewhere else, but 


_ seeing us, he came through the creeper Jaden 


gate into our front yard. He spoke fora 
few minutes about a childhood summer spent 
in Ghazipur and then he left us. 


We went out for an evening stroll. We 
met the poet again, on the way. 
at his tiny terrace he said, “the sunrise’ and 
sunset look exquisite from there. I might 
have stayed on a bit longer in .America— 
but for this terrace of mine. Do use my 
terrace sometimes” We asked, “When do you 
leave us sir?” He answered, “I'am thinking 
of starting out tomorrow. I give you leave 
to use my terrace, my room, my books and 
every thing”, : 


That month’s ‘Prabasi’ had a poem of his 
which an editor from East Bengal had 
criticised. Reading the criticism the poet 
laughed saying, “I am not giving my poems 
to your journal after this. Even the Bangals 
from Bikrampur have the audacity to say 
that I whine in verse.” He walked and talked 
with us upto quite a distance, Now Nepal- 
babu and my father joined our group. 
Nepalbabu wished to know whether we 
wanted to go for along walk. Rabindranath 
said, “yes, you had better decide right now 


‘a walk or a meeting on my terrace.” It did 


Pointing - 


’ ashram temple. 


a chance to read it if it was completed before 


































not take us long to decide, because minutes 
after he had gone upstairs we crowded into 
the tiny space. He saw us and asked his 
servant to spread a cotton rug or a mat for 
us. I hastily said, “It is quite alright. We 
don’t need any”, He smiled and said, “As 
long as I have a rug why should I be needlessly 
rude?” The ground at-his feet seemed like 
a priceless imperial throne for us, but of- 
course, this show of tender courtesy towards 
us was equally valuable. 


gradually more people came in, Rabindra- 
nath denounced the Zamindari system of 
Bengal. He also told us many amusing 
stories about his encounters with strange 
people in his zamindari days. The lack of 
amenities for Brahmo women, was another 
topic of discusion We came downstairs 
rather late at night. 


The next day was Wednesday, when 
special prayers were held each week at the 
The poet usually conducted 
the prayers if he was present. Early in the 
morning we saw him sitting in quiet medita- 
tion, with his face turned towards the eastern 
sky. He would sit like that till the firet 
rays of the rising sun would touch his face 
But no prayers were held that day—probably 
because he was not too well. He came down 
after breakfast and asked us about the heat 
and the mosquitos. He returned soon afte 
to his writing cell. He had yet to finish the 
story for Sabuj Patra- We would be give 


his trip north, Kamala Devi was also goin 
to Calcutta. Meera Devi had come to se 
them off, allthe way from Surul, with he 
children. 

We heard that the story was complete at 
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last. We gathered at Dinubabu’s where the 
poet was to read ifout, there were not too 
many of us. He came down soon after and 
we were puzzled seeing him carry a pair of 
Japanese slippers in his hands. He had 
brought them along as offerings, we realised 
later. He came to: mother and said,“these 
won’t fit the girls feet, I can see. As you 
are the highest in rank over here, I offer 
these to you, Wear them as a Brahmin lady.” 
Mother bowed low and accepted the gift, She 
had never worn them but had preserved them 
carefully till her last days. 


The story he read out that day was 
published later-entitled ‘Tapaswini’-in the 


‘Sabuj Patra’. After the reading, there was ` 


much amusement caused by the unexpected 
ending of the story, there was a long discus- 
sion afterwards, on a variety of subjects 
and we rushed back home, feeling the 
rising heat of the aun. © 


After lunch we enjoyed a short siesta, 
which was soon disturbed by the creaking 
of carrlage wheels. We realised that the 
poet was starting out on his journey. We 
watched the many boxes and bags being 
carried out to the waiting carriage. Such a 
variety of labels, from so many countries, 
was stuck on his luggage! And they still had 
a lot more places to go to, 


All the ashramites gathered around to 
bid the poet farewell. 
out and stood outside, her baby-daughter 
in her arms. 
babu’s-carriage were both waiting—not 
everyone trusted a motor car in those days. 
Now Robindranath came downstairs. ` He 
wore the usual dhoti and chadar, his long 
kurta was open at the neck. He wore a 


Meera Devi came’ 


The motorcar and Dwipu ` 


black velvet cap, which was unusual, but 
looked so handsome on him. He had been 
blessed with extraordinary beauty, while his 
artist’s eyes always guided him and never 
allowed him to dress in a manner unsuitable 
to his natural grace. 

His daughter pointed out some minor ftaw 
in his out fit, but he answered, “Let that be 
I am not worried about that at all.” He 
kissed his grand daughter and dangled his 
gold watch and chain befor her. The little 
girl ignored the gold watch and kept staring 
at his velvet cap. Rabindranath said, “you 
have a lot to learn. If you were wise enough 
you would have noticed the more ‘expensive 
thing.” 

When we went near him and touched his 
fect, he said, “Do stay on, till I eome back.” 
He got into the car-and it moved away. 


We satin Kamala Devi’s verandah and 
talked for quite some time. When Meera 
Devi left for Surul, she told us, “please don’t 
run away too soon, I shall return quickly 
enough.” 


We stayed on a few- more days. The 
hours flew as we ate hungrily, slept heavily, 
walked long distances and talked for hours 
with Meera Devi. We were told about the 
lectures arranged at Darjeeling. Finally, we 
returned again to Calcutta. 

About this time I had written a children’s 
book named ‘Nirate Gurur Kahin}. I had 
sent a copy to Rabindranath the very day it 
came out of press. I received a letter from 
Darjeeling, where he jokingly asked me 
whether the main character was formed in his 
image. He had also received good advice 
from the stories he said, about the wisdom 
of keeping his feet warm. He followed the 
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rules methodically aud always wore the 
warmest of socks. l 

The poet was staying at ‘Glen Eden’ then, 
the cottage owned by Sir Nilratan Sarkar. 
A wedding in the family had brought his 
daughters back to Calcutta for a couple of 
days. We got some news of the poet from 
them. Hehad fallen ill over there, we were 
told about the same time, his eldest daughter, 
Bela Devi became very seriously ill and 
caused him great anxiety, When her illness 
grew worse rapidly, Rabindranath rushed 
back to Calcutta. 


He came to see us on the 30th of June. 
He looked rather thin after his. illness at 
Darjeeling. He joked about the book sgain, 
“How is it that you don’t assure me enough 
about the suspicions I raised about your 
book. Why must you pick on gurus, leaving 
aside all others ?” 

Later ‘he consulted with father about 
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(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRI LAL) 


. for a length of time. 


important matters. He wished to write a 
new series of books for children and wanted 
a private secretary to help him select and 
edit them. As he discussed possibilities, 
he suddenly turned toward us, saying, “And 
Let me 
know your terms quietly, andif they are 
within my capacity, I shall rather take you,” 
Woe could not guess whether he was joking 
or serious—we had little trust in our judge- 
ment in those days. He left soon after. 
Later, we came to know that his idea was not 
quite facetious. 


why nof you as the secretary ? 


We finally decided to live in Santiniketan 
Father bought up the 
tiny cottage. We lived there for two years, 
visiting Calcutta occassionally. .My sister, 
Mulu and I stayed there with father, while 
mother remained in the city with Ashoke. 
They also came over, off and on. Our elder 
brotker was still away in England. 





SANT NAMADEV AS A SOCIAL EDUCATIONIST 
N. V. JAGANNATH RAO 


It is a tragedy for any society, when it 
neglects its great men and allows them to 
pass unhonoured and misunderstood when 
they are alive and worship them after their 
death. This is not altogether true of Sant. 
Namadey (1270 A, D.-1350 A. D.) to whom 
nationwide recognition and appreciation came 
inhis cwn life-time. He was spiritually 
great in his life-time and was influenced 
by his contemporaries like Bhakta Choka- 
mela, Bhakta Gorakumbara, Sant Jaaneshwar, 
Sant Narahari, Bhakta Janabai, Bhakta Sam- 
vata and others. He inherited the hereditary 
divine qualities from his parents-Damaji 
and Gunavathi (Gonayi). He also led family- 
life like Sant Tukaram. Every member of his 
family tried to trap him in the web of family 
affairs, but soon he realised the mortality of 
worldly-life and family-ties. He believed that 
the renunciation of shadvargas (Kama, Kro- 
dha, Lobha, Moha, Madha, Matsarya) and 
pronunciation of Lord Vitthala are the only 
two immortal things, and they are the light- 
houses directing several life-ships towards 
the shores of the other-world, For him, 
chanting the name. of Panduranga was a rare 
panacea for all worldly miseries. His period 
was a period of foreign invasions from north- 
west of India. That was a death-blow to 
Hindu religion throughout the country. 
Namadev tried to stop Hinduism from being 
polluted by non-religious foreign invaders. 
So he wrote thousands of Kirthanas,- which 
are popularly known as Abhangas, to reform 
Hindu Society and to revive Hindu reli- 


gion. His works are grouped under three 


categories viz. Adi, Thirtavali and Samadhi, 
He travelled throughout India for the sake 
of “Dharma Prachar.” He visited Dwarka, 
Mewad, Kashi and other parts of North 
India. His visit to Punjab is really of great 
significance, In Panjab, he wrote some of 
his Abhangas in Gurumukhi, the language 
of the Sikhs. The following are the few 
selections 3- 
The first one refers to the greatness of 
chanting of the name of the Lord. 
1. Teri bhagathi na chodavoo bbavailogu 
hansai | 
Jaise apane dhanahi pranee maranu 
maundie | 
Taisey Santajanaa ramanamoo na chadai 
( Ref: ‘Panch Sant Kavi’ 
—page No. 185) 
Namadev means that he will never give 
up. the meditation of the Lord, even though 
people may scoff at him asa mad man. As 
the treasure is everything to a stingy richman 
so is the chanting of the Lord’s name to a 
Saint. 
2. This refers to the presence of God in 
the whole universe :— 
2, Yeebhai Beetalu Ubhai Beetalu, Bital 
binu sansar nahim | 
Thanathanantari nama pranavai poori 
rahivu thoo sarab,mahim || 
In this Abhang, Namadey describes God 
as Omniscient, Omnipotent and Omnipresent. 
So chanting of the Lord’s name from any 
corner of the universe, will reach Him. 
He is present in water, earth, stone, trees 
and everywhere. Worship animate or inan- 
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‘mate objects, and that will be a worship of 
she Lord. 


3. The third selection advocates the 
Adwaitha Philosophy cf Shankaracharya 
(Aham Brahmasmi) 


3. Thakur to janu jana to Thakur khelu 
parivoo hai tosiha | 
Aaupan Devu dehuraa, Aaupan Aaup 
lagavai pooja |i 
Namadev says to God:-Oh! God, there 
is no difference between you and me. You 
are in me and Iam in you. I am God, my 
body is a temple. So my worship is your 
worship. Further in this Abhanga. 


Nameh soyee seviauh Jaha Dehuraa na 
Maseed”— 


-he says those who cannot see God in 
themselves, cannot see God even in a mosque 
or a temple. . i 

Likewise, he has contributed about eighty 
abhangas to ‘Grantha-Sahib, the holy book 
of the Sikhs. They are famous even to-day 
in the name of ‘Bhakta Namedevajiki 
Mukhbani.”’ In those Abhangas, there in an 
influence of Marathi or Punjabi. Namadev 
stayed in Punjab for a period of 2) years. 
During his stay, most of the Saints of Punjab 
had become his disciples. Among them, the 
most prominent were Vishnu Swamy, 
Bahordas, Keshav Kaladhari, Jhallo and 
Laddha. His pet disciple, Bahords, cons- 
tructed a memorial munudir of his gura in the 
Goaman village, Gurudaspur district, Punjab. 
Itis popularly known as ‘Gurudwara Bava 
Namadevji.’ Most of the Namadev Shimpi 
residents of Punj ab naturally call it-Chimba 
Kiva chipa. Guru Nanak, the founder- of the 
Sikh religion, has expressed his great respect 
for Namadev in his literary works. As a 
protest against the looters of Hinduism, 
Namadev had hoisted the Bhagava Jhanda of 
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` Maharashtra and Hindu Religion for many 


years in Punjab. This is an instance to show 
thai he. had brought renaissance and refor- 
mation in Hindu Society, which was 
victimised and polluted during the invasion 
of Muslims of that time. His Social philo- 
sophy and Social Education were highly 
respected by other great Saints like Swami 


Ramanand, Mahatma Kabir, Mabatma 
Rohidas and so on. All of them have 
expressed their great appreciation of 


Namadev and his Abhangas by quoting his 
Abhangas in their literary works. His foot- 
steps were followed by Ramanand and Kabir 
in effecting the purification and unification 
of Muslim and Hindu religions. Like them, 
he also opposed the idea of idol worship. In 
his Abhang— 

Vrath thap, na lage varane sarvatha 

Na lage thumha thirtha jane taya 
he says To attain salvation, ritual, penance, 
custom, piligrimage etc. are useless. It 
requires the purity of heart and mind. The 
five main tenets of Namadev’s philosophy of 
social education were, purity of 
obedience, self-sacrifice, 
Gevotion to God. 

Of course, Sant Jnoaneshwar laid the 
foundation of mystical edifice to enlighten 
but 
divine 


heart, | 


forgiveness and 


Sant Namadev 
sancutuary on it. 


Maratha mysticism, 
the 
Namdev’s mysticism is considered to be a 
heralder of the demrocatic age. He, asa 
mystic and a sccial educationist, had a cosmo- 


erected 


politan outlook, He had no racial, communal 
or national prejudices. He recognised a spiri- 
tual democracy all round. His period enjoyed 
the democracy of the Bhakti school. Each 
Saint had an individuality of his own even in 
his spiritual development. Namadev pro- 
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duced a literature which shall continue to be 
the wonder of all humanity, which ‘cares at all 
for an expression of mystical thought in any 
country without distinction of creed, caste or 
race. He knew no distinction between 
Saivism and Vaishnavism, 
` he was the pillar of the Vitthala Sampradaya 
at Pandharpur. The essentially catholic 
spirit of Sant Namadev can well be recog- 
nised by the fact that he, the great devotee 
of Lord Vitthala, accepted with great 


pleasure, Vishoba Kechar who was the great 
devotee of Lord Shiva, as his Guru. 
As a.social educationist, he rendered 


Service to educate society, His Abhangas, 
as a method of spreading his gospel, seems to 
- have originated from the necessity of making 
his spiritual ideals clear to the many down- 
trodden people. He purged filth from the 
hearts and minds of life-travellers. He 
guided the erring innocent humanity to the 


path of Truth, Ahimsa and Bhakti. His ° 


contemporaries Sena—the barber, Janabai— the 
maid servant, Samvata-—the gardener, Chok- 
hamela the sweeper, Gora—the potter, Nara- 
hari-the goldsmith and even Khanopatro—the 
„dancer, and several others were influenced by 
bim and they became capable ‘of realibing 
God. He also exhibited the all absorling 
character of God-realisation, As a great 
humanitarian and a spiritual being once upon 
a time he by his spiritual power had saved 
Pandarpur from the ravages of a great flood. 
His Abhangas as a great contribution to the 
world of philosophy made him probably the 
greatest of the early Kirthana performers. 
A good number of other saints in- his life- 
time had formed a happy spiritual company 
with him. He represented the intellectual 
and the emotional sides of spiritual life. His 


though he 
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literary works hada very simple and collo- 
quial language. Even uneducated multitudes 
were able to follow his high philosophy 
rendered in a simple way. For instance Jana 
Bai, a maid-servant in the family of Nama- 
deva, Was influenced by “him and she 
herself wrote Abhangas which 
enable us to discuss the historical position 
of Namadeva and other Saints. Very often 
he made use of his Abhangas to discourse on 
social topics. Here are a few teachings 
related to social affairs. As 
a sociologist, he tells that every social man 
should be supremely indifferent to dualities 
like good and evil. He should regard dung 
and gold, or a jewel and a stone, as of equal 
value. People should not forget that their 
bodily miseries are due to the sins they 
have committed. With reference to supers- 
tition, he says that to pin our faith upon 
stone-images isa vain pursuit. People, in 
majority, give up the animate and hold the 
inamimate as superior. Worship of Tulsi 
plant, throwing of Thumbe flower or leaves 
of Bela upon the lingam of Siva, throwing 
of Kusa grass. aud the pimpala sticks 
( Aswatha Tree ) into fire etc., are not the 
real pursuits of God. The only pursuit of 
value is the. utterance of the name of Janar- 
dhana and service to Janatha. This ideology 
has been well narrated in Basavanna’s 
Vachana ‘Kallu Nagara kandare Halu Hoy. 


varayya, Dita nagara Kandare Hode 
embarayya’. 
Regarding the characteristics of the real 


saints, Namadey says—Him alone we may 
all a saint, who sees God in all beings; 
who looks upon gold as aclod of earth; 
who looks upon a jewel as a mere 
stone; who has driven out of his heart 


many 


common 
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who harbours 
mind ; 


anger and passion; 
peace and forgiveness in his 
and whose speech is given merely 
to the utterance of God’s name. ( Abhang 
108), The saints in their supreme courage 
look upon honour and dishonour alike 
( Abg. 109). The spiritual 
washerman. He applies the soap of illumina- 
tion, washes on the slab of tranquility, 


saint is a 


purifies in the water of knowledge and takes 
away the spots of sin( Abhang 115). The 
saints are an ocean of mercy and they 
bestow upon us knowledge, devotion and 
love (Abhang 122). He alone is a saint, 
who is able to show us God ( Abhang 125 


and 127). 

Of course, Bhakta Namadev died 
centuries ago, but still he lives and will 
continue to live for ever in his sublime 
teachings. He wrote all his Abhangas in 
the name of his Lord like Bhakta Puran- 
daradas in Karnatak. During his life-time, 
he was recognised as common human being, 
To-day he is honoured as the Adipurusha of 
Namadev Simpi Samaj and his Abhangas 
are so popular even among  Bhavasar 
Kshatriyas. Both celebrate his birth day 
in the name of ‘Namadeva Jayanthi’ on a 
grand scale, throughout India. His upasaks 
who are known as Varkaries, sing his 
Abhangas in public and dance before 


Vitthala in ecstasy on that day. 
The life-history of Sant Namadev reveals 


that he was nota student of any University. 
Nor had he earned any degree or diploma. 


But- his literary works clearly indicate that. 


he was a great philosopher and a great 
social educationist of India. Great philo- 
sophers have always been great educationists. 
The dependence of education on philosophy 
can be well understood by studying the 


lives and teachings of all the great philos- 
ophers from Yagnavalkya down to Gandhiji. 
Like any other great teacher, Sant Namadev 
made a great contribution to the Marathi _ 
literature in the form of Abhangas with 
a view to educate the ignorant people and 
to reform human society. His Abhangas 
were primarily concerned with the training 
of people’s minds and character and with 
restoring for them their power of indepen- 
dent thinking, without being swayed by 
passions and prejudices. He stimulated, 
guided the spiritual impulse which is present 
deep down in every human being and raised 


it above man’s lower self so that he could 
realise his dormant possibilities. As a pro- 
phet or inspired teacher, he did what all 
great teachers of mankind like Christ, 
Mohammed, Buddha and Basaveswara had 
done ; the work of uplifting the vast multi- 
tudes of men and women from the quagmire 
of ignorance and superstition that always 
tend to eclipse the pristine purity of human 
soul. He carried the torch of knowledge 
to the remotest corner of the smallest 
communities. He fought the battle for peace 
in the heart: of the individual and showed 
mankind that the way to lasting peace fs 
prayer to Panduranga Vitthala, Our homage 
to Sant Namadev lies in practising his 
teachings. 
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SEMINAR ON SPEECH REHABILITATION OF DEAF AND 


HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: 


A Seminar on Speech Rehabilitation of 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Children was held 
on the premises of the Indian Statistical 
Institute on the 28th and 29th March 1970, 
under the auspices of the Indian Statistical 
Institute and the Indian Institute for Speech 
and Languages. The Seminar was opened at 





10.30 a.m. on Saturday, 28th March 1970, by 
Mr. Ashoke Chatterjee, Economic and Social 
Welfare Advisor to the Martin Burn Group of 
Industries, and Chairman and Vice-President 
of the Indian Institute for Speech and Langua- 
ges. Mr. Chatterjee mentioned the inadequacy 
of existing arrangements for treating the deaf 


A 


and hard-of-hearing in this country and the 
enormous problems posed by the large variety 
of languages and dialects requiring detailed 
phonetic study before proper methods of teach- 
ing the handicapped could be applied. He 
hoped that the report of the Seminar would 
help the public and the Government in dealing 





Prof. Djordje Kostic, Sri Ashoke Chatterjee, National Prof. S. N, Bose & Dr. Rhea Das. 


with these problems. Mr, Chatterjee then 
invited National Professor Satyen Bose’ to 
inaugurate the Seminar. . 

In his Inaugural Address, National 
Professor S. N. Bose welcomed the second visit 
to India of Professor Djordje Kostic, Director 
of the Institute for Experimental Phonetics 
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and Speech Pathology, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
and said that he looked io Professor Kostic for 
help and guidance in the field of teaching the 
deaf and handicapped children in this country, 
He particularly hoped that Professor Kostic 
could open a laboratory here in which speech 
and phonetics could be studied in detail and 
hard-of-hearing people could receive the atten- 
tion they required. Professor Bose then called 
on Professor Djordje Kostic, Director, Institute 
for Experimental Phonetics and Speech 
Pathology, Belgrade, and Visiting Professor at 
the Indian Statistical Institute, to address the 


Seminar. 
Before reading his paper on “The Integra- 


ted Linguistic Approach to the Speech Rehabi- 
litation of Deafand Hard-of-Hearing Children,” 
Professor Kostic discussed some problems 
concerning treatment of the deaf in Yugoslavia. 
He mentioned, in connection with the 
problems facing us in India, that most of the 
progress made in Yugoslavia had taken place 
after the Second World War, even though 
there was tremendous work to be done to 
reconstruct the country which had been greatly 
ravaged during the war. 

After discussing the need to adapt methods 
to the environment, he stressed the fact that the 
teachers training should be on a continuing 
basis, and for this reason, annual seminars 
were held in Yugoslavia to discuss progress and 
problems. Professor Kostic then read a paper 
on “The Integrated Linguistic Approach to 
the Speech Rehabilitation of Deaf and Hard- 
of-Hearing Children’, a short summary of 


which is given below. 
The integrated linguistic approach compre- 


‘ hensively covers all steps in the speech rehabi- 


litation of deaf and hard-of-hearing children. 
It calls for integration of the efforts of all 
disciplines concerned with the speech rehabili- 
tation of deaf and hard-of-hearing children, 
not just linguistic disciplines, the contributions 
of each discipline being framed in terms of 


1000 cps and 3000 cps with an intensity 


linguistic requirements for speech rehabilita- 
tion. The clasification of deafness or hearing 
loss‘ in terms of ability to hear the acoustic 
structures which are responsible for linguistic 
communication is one of the fundamental 
principles of the integrated linguistic approach, 
and represents the first concrete step in the 
materialization of the programme for speech 
rehabilitation. Five groups are distinguished 
in terms of hearing remnants: group zero, 
totally deaf; group one, contact with sound 
only within an extremely narrow range of 
reception, usually 100 cps or less; group two, 
contact with sound within a continuous range 
of frequencies up to at least 500 cps; group 
three, hearing remnants with a range between 


dynamics of at least 40 db continuously up to 
at least 3000 cps. By defining groups in terms 
of their hearing remnants which in turn deter- 
mine their linguistic ability to acquire speech, 
the methodology, including special apparatus, 
appropriate for each group can be worked out 
in terms of the linguistic requirements. To 
fulfil this objective, the following guidin 
principles are adopted, which  togethe 
comprise the rehabilitation scheme in th 
integrated linguistic approach. The firs 
guiding principle is that acoustic time o 
duration, being a decisive factor in huma 
speech, must be generated from the ver 
beginning of the rehabilitation process. Th 
second guiding principle is that it is — 





to develop first of all the sense of the supraseg: 
mentals of speech which are ‘more general tha: 
speech sounds from the linguistic point of view! 
which has to be done in a ‘seperate way foi 
each language. The third principle is that al 
speech factors must be combined together; 
using special technical devices, in such a way 
that they produce the same effect as speech 
factors for children having normal hearing 
during the natural development of’ their 
language. These four guiding principles form 
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one unified methodological approach which 
defines the specific rehabilitation technique 
method, instruments, and programme-required 
for children placed into one of the five - groups 


-according to the nature of their hearing 


remnants, Throughout the educational process, - 


all pedagogical and other efforts and activities 
should be encouraged which shape the perso- 
nality of the deaf or hard-of-hearing child so 
that he can function socially in his everyday 
life. 

After Professor Kostic’s lecture, Professor 
P. C. Mahalanobis, Honorary Secretary, Indian 
Statistical Institute, thanked National Professor 
S. N. Bose for inaugurating the Seminar. 
He also thanked Professor Kostic for the work 
he was doing in India and said that India 
had great need for modern scientific methods 
in this field of work. He felt that Professor 
Kostic’s presence here was a source of hope 
to India’s deaf and hard-of-hearing people. 

The rest of the morning session was given 
over to discussion between the participants 
and Professor Kostic. 

In the afternoon session of the Seminar 
on the 28th. March, Dr. Rhea Das spoke about 
some psychological problems connected with 
the education and speech rehabilitation of 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing. She also gave 
some comparative figures for the United 
States, Yugoslavia and India, concerning the 
proportion of deaf people in the respective 
populations of these countries, ` the amount of 
money alotted for their treatment, and the 
classification according to hearing remnants 
used in planning their education. 

Professor Kostic then discussed the instru- 
ments and equipment essential for the teaching 
of the deaf and hard-of hearing, and described 
these instruments to the participants. A 
demonstration was given by Mr. Tapan Ghosh, 
Audio-Visual Department, I. S. I, of a 
vibrator box developed in the Institute for 
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Experimental Phonetics and Speech Pathology, 
Belgrade, and copied in the Indian Statistical 
“Institute. After the demonstration, the parti- 
cipants went’ to the Electronics Laboratory 
with Dr. Dwijesh Dutta Mazumdar Head 
of the Electronics Department I. S.I, for a 
demonstration of the Kay Sonograph recently 
acquired by the Indian Statistical Institute ; 
after a tour of Institute departments, the 
Seminar adjourned until Sunday 29th. March. 

On Sunday, 29th. March, further discuss- 
ions were held between Professor Kostic and 
the participants, and Professor Kostic answered 
some questions put tohim by participants. 
Mr, P. D. Ahuja, Advisor to the All India 
Federation of the Deaf addressed the Seminar 
and discussed the work being done by his 
organisation. He also read a speech written 
by Mr. D. K. Nandy, the General Secretary 
of the Deaf Federation. 

A proposal was made by Mr. Ashoke 
Chatterjee that the Seminar should draw up 
a report which would provide guidelines for 
Central and State Governments for formulat-- 
ing a constructive policy in the field of speech 
and language rehabilition of the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing. A committee was formed 
consisting of the following members: Professor 
Djordje Kostic, Dr. Rhea S. Das, Dr. N. Ratna 
( All India Institute for Speech and Hearing, 
Mysore ), Mr. J. Panda ( School for the Deaf 
and Blind, Bhubaneshwar ), Mr. P. D. Ahuja, 
Dr. Dwijesh Dutta. Mazumdar, and Mrs. 
Dhun Adenwalla (Oral School for Deaf 
Children, Calcutta ). 

This committee drew up a report with the 
following recommendations : : 

1. That language rehabilitation of the 
child has to be initiated as early as possible, 
during the prelingual period if hearing loss 
has taken place already, so that the least 
possible time is lost during the “Listening - 
period” as well as during ithe period of forma- 
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tion of speech. If achildis born deaf, this 
may be detected by even the second month 
of the child’s life and this should provide 
sufficient evidence for initiating treatment by 
modern methodology including instrumentat- 
ion. It is quite inadvisable to delay speech 
rehabilitation up to the customary school age. 
In order to ensure far better results for a 
given amount of investment. 

II. That is inadvisable for parents to 
passively wait for others to initiate action for 
their deaf and hard-of-hearing children, 
because in so doing they may postpone treat- 
ment of speech rehabilitation up to the school 
age, and thereby unwittingly delay develop- 
ment of language. Toward this end media 
of mass communication must set upa large 
scale programme of public education into 
the diagnosis and’ treatment of deaf and hard- 
of-hearing children, directed toward mothers 
and fathers, and all other persons working in 
the fields of education, health, and social 
welfare, under Central and State Governmen- 


tal sponsorship. i : 
III, That schools, including those for 


deaf and hard-of-hearing children, set up 
special programmes for the speech rehabilita- 
tion of deaf and hard-of-hearing children of 
pre-school age, on an internal and external 


basis of training. 
IV. That in every State and Union 


Territory, multy faceted Centers should be set 
up to deal with all aspects of the problem. of the 
deaf or hard-of-hearing child in 
speech and language, through linguistic sciences 
and including general medical aspect, oto- 
rhino-laryngological aspect, neurological aspect, 


acquiring 


audiological aspect, and psychological aspect, 
These centers should encourage and coordinate 
their efforts with all other organizations work- 
ing in the field, including schools, All India 
Institute of Speech and Hearing, the Deaf 
Federation, voluntary organizations, medical 
colleges and hospitals, etc, 
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V. That training centers for teachers and 
all other personnel concerned with deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children, including medical 
colleges, supplement their curriculum with the 
special training required to teach children 
during the pre-school period. 

_VI. That all children in special schools 
for the deaf and hard-of-hearing be audiomet- 
rically tested and classified as totally deaf or 
as hard-of-hearing. Those ‘children classified 
as hard-of-hearing should be further classified 
into two main categories, firstly, those children 
who are practically deaf but will be able with 
modern methodology and instruments to 
perceive the entire phonetic structure of the 
language, and secondly, those children who are 
severely hard-of-hearing and will only be able 
to perceive a few elements of speech even 
with the application of modern methodology 


and instruments. ae 
VII. That schools and institutions for 


deaf. and hard-of-hearing children: should be 
helped financially to introduce all instrumenta- 
tion including selective nonlinear amplification 
for hard-of- hearing children and to introduce 
visual and tactual indicators of speech signals 
for totally deaf children or those children who 
require a combination of visual-tactual- 
auditory methods and devices. 

VIII. The existing programmes and 
curricula of schools for deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children be evaluated and revised in 
terms of modern developments in methodology 
of speech and language rehabilitation, with 
the objective of helping each hard-of-hearing 
or deaf child reach the highest level of which 
it is capable accroding to its ability. 

IX. That the acoustic structure of Indian 
languages should be investigated so that ins- 
trument can be designed and adapted to the 
speech signals of these languages, and that the 
linguistic structure of Indian languages should 
be investigated so that curricula, books and 
materials, and teaching methods can be desig- — 
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ned with the objective of developing speech and 
language of deaf and hard-of-hearing children. 
X. That an all India journal be published 
at regular and frequent intervals which will 
present results of research having practical 
application in actual teaching of deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children, instructions for 
parents, experiences of teachers; presenting 
in a common forum the results of teaching 
experience and research, to be contributed to 
by all persons concerned with these problems, 
XI. That all efforts to statistically estimate 
the number of persons having hearing impair- 
ments according to age and the character of the 
hearing impairment be encouraged, and 
further more the’need for continuing surveys 
be stressed, and that in the first instance. 
The Census Commission for 1971 be requested 
to collect data on the health status, 
including hearing loss and other handicaps, of 
all children between 0 and 14 years of age, and 
that the Indian Statistical Institute be reques- 
ted to prepare suitable proformas for this 
investigation and to urge their acceptance by 
the Census Commission. Furthermore, complete 
information on institutions, schools, and centers 
for deaf and hard-of-hearing children, their 
teachers, auxiliary staff, curriculum, conditions 
for teaching and learning, equipment and 
instruments, sources of finance, and expendi- 
ture, would have to be obtained on a continu- 
ing basis for regular revision of estimates to 
correctly reflect the current picture. On the 
basis of findings in the Census, surveys presently 
underway or already completed, and surveys 
to be planned in the future, plans for projects 
on a Central or State level for five-year and 


ten-year periods should be made and their 
progress evaluated. 
XII. That immediate steps be taken to 


implement Recommendations I to X during 
the period that implementation of Recommen- 
dation XI is underway, with discussions at the 
Central and State Governmental levels, and 


pilot centers and activities be undertaken to 
obtain concrete experience and information 
regarding expenditure and other investment 
which can then be used in planning the tempo 
of materialization, the number and types of 
cénters, schools, and other institutions, expen- 
diture and personnel, of the projects proposed 
in Recommendation XI. 


XIII. That legislation be introduced at 
the Central and State Government levels 
regarding education, employment, and protec- 
tion of deaf and hard-of-hearing persons, that a 
specified percentage of the general and specific 
revenues be allocated for the use of the handi- 
capped persons, and that no tax, including 
sales tax, be levied on the manufacture and 
sale of instruments for speech rehabilitation 
including hearing aids. 

XIV. That closer connection and greater 
coordination take place between teachers of the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing, the Deaf Federation, 
linguists and phoneticians, oto-rhino-laryngo- 
logists and other medically qualified personnel, 
research workers, and the Central, State and 
Union Territories Governments, and be taken 
into account in planning meetings, conferences, 
and projects, 

‘XV. That these recommendations be sent 
to all schools for hard-of-hearing and deaf 
children, to all Central and State Ministries 
of Education, of Health, and of Social Welfare, 
and to all institutions concerned with problems 
of hearing and speech. 





*The Seminar on Speech Rehabilitation of 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Children was 
attended by a representative group of partici- 
pants, all of whom took an active partin the 
discussions. The participants included the 
following besides the speakers and committee 
-members mentioned above : 

1. Sm. Kamala Chatterjee, 2. Sm. Nirmal 
Kumari Mahalanobis, 3. Sri  Narasinha 
Chatterjee, 4. Sri Brajagopal Ghose, 5. Sm. 
Tripti Bonnerji and 6. Sri S. Goswami ( 3-6 
from the Deaf and Dumb School, Calcutta ) 
7. Dr. Bhaktibhushan Mallik ( Govt. Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta) 8. Dr. Subhash Chatterjee 
(Calcutta University) 9. Miss Rita Joshi 
( Oral School for Deaf Children ) 10. Mrs, M. 
K. Mukharjee (SSKM Hospital) 11. Dr. B. 
C. Das. (ISI) 12. Prof. Subodh Roy (IST) 
13. Sm. Alokananda Mitter (ISI) 14. Sm. 
Sakuntala Sharma (ISI). There was also a 
deputation of seven teachers from the Educa- 
tion Directorate, Government of Tripura. 
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Indian Periodicals 


To the Youth of India 


Swami Vireswarananda exhorts the youth 
of India to take up their work of mation build- 
ing in Prabuddha Bharata in very clear and 
unequivocal terms. His words should be very 
seriously considered by all who wish to see 
India regain her lost glory and greatness. 

All over the country since independence 
there has been a great deal of enthusiasm 
among our young men to rebuild ‘our nation. 
It is very commendable. But then, before one 
takes up this work one must have a clear idea 
of the India that is to be. A painter, for 
example, does not immediately begin to put 
colours on the canvas. Such a method ` will 
not produce a good picture. He will have to 
think well and have a clear picture of what he 
intends to paint and then only he can transfer 
to the canvas what he has conceived in his 
mind. Similarly an engineer does not right 
away begin constructing a building. He first 
tries to know what sort of building it is to be. 


public office or a residence? Then according 
to the requirements he draws a plan and works 
out every detail and then begins the construc- 
tion work. So you too must have a clear 
picture of the future India and then begin 


_ building the nation. Are you going to make 


a great military nation? I am sure you are 


_not, for no military power has-lived long. Just 


see the fate of Hitler and Mussolini. Will you 


. then make your country a wealthy one like 


America, industrialized and highly advanced in 
agriculture ? ` 

We are a poor nation and we want wealth 
to be able to feed our masses, But will mere 
bread and butter solve our problem? Have 
America and other advanced nations peace of 
mind and true happiness in spite of their 


- led to our down-fall. Soin constructing future | 
It is meant for a school or a hospital or a 


wealth? They do not have. Look at the 
young people, children of affluence, boys and 
girls, who feel frustration with nothing to 
achieve in life, wandering about. Some of 
them are very very rich, but often they feel a 
sort of terrible purposelessness having no goal 
in life. We want military strength to protect 
our freedom and not to rob our neighbours, 
we want wealth to feed our masses who are 
poor, but this cannot be the ideal of the 
nation. Something more is required besides 
What is that which will bring 
peace to us along with wealth and power ? 


these two. 


I will advice you to go through our ancient 
history and see how great India was in power, 
wealth and happiness during the times of 
Asoka, Chandragupta, Kanishka and others, 
During the Vedic period and during the 
Buddhist period evidently we had great ideals 
that could make India so great in the past. 
But then how has this degeneration come 
about? We have to find out the causes that 













India we must accept the ideals that made ‘us 
great, reject what caused degeneration and 
supply newly what was not there, at that time, 
viz. science and technology. 

We nowadays swear by science. We say it 
is not. scientific, it is superstitious, But is it 
scientific to ignore altogether our past, not 
caring to know what good it contained and, 
what has sustained us asa nation for the last 
three thousand years, and to run after western! 
ideas which have not stood the test of time, 
which are at best two hundred years ol 
and some of recent times? Have these ideal 
solved the problem of the western nations f 
Are they happy and at peace? They d 
not seem to be. So why go after thos 
ideals ? 

My young friends, we are human beings, 
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God has given us reason to be used, and not to 
allow ourselves to be driven like cattle by any- 
one and everyone who comes and tells us some 
thing vehemently. So, I advise you to gather 
all materials, all information about our past 
and present, think well, and plan the future. 
Don’t be led by emotion. 

First of all the most necessary thing is 
character, Without character nothing great 
can be achieved, So if you want to make 
India great, build your character first, and 
then use your reason and find out what sort of 
India you want to build and then begin to 
work for it, even if it means sacrificing your 
life for it. , , 


iron and steel sales 

The following facts are taken from the 
Report 1969-70 published by the Government 
of India Ministry of Steel and Heavy Engineer- 
ing, New Delhi. 

The recovery of the Home market from the 
recession witnessed in 1968-69 for iron and 
steel materials improved further in 1969-70 
and there was a general buoyancy in the 
market, 

The despatches of pig iron and saleable 
steel to the home market in the first eleven 
months of 1969-70 were of the order of 
5,82,000 tonnes and 2,241,000 tonnes respec- 
tively as against 5,05,000 tonnes and 2,445,000 
tonnes respectively in the whole of 1968-69. 
The home sale value in the first eleven months 


of 1969-70 also reached an all time high figure . 


of Rs. 2,800 million, Itis anticipated that by 
the time 1969-70 is out, the Home Sales would 
have reached Rs. 3,100 million as 
Rs. 2,641 million in 1968-69.. 

On the export side, the actual shipments in 
the first eleven months of 1969-70, amounted to 
Rs. 400 million ( FOB ) and all indications are 


against 


that the year will close witha performance of 


over Rs. 440 million as against the previous 
year’s shipments of Rs. 415 million. In terms 


S11 


‘of tonnage, the export of iron and steel in 


1969-70 would amount to 9,72,000 tonnes 
agains 1,029,000 tonnes ( plus 1780 wheel sets ) 
in 1968-69. This is excluding the shipment to 
UK of about 5,200 tonnes of Benzene made 
during the year. . 

Production of increased quantities of 
Ribbed tor-steel, Cold Rolled Galvanised Sheets, 
High Silicon Electrical Steel Sheets, Alloy and 
Tool Steels etc., was a feature of the year 
under review. Production of Galvanised Sheets 
in thinner guages, Electrolytic tinplates, intro- 
duction of new grades of Alloy Steels of Ni, Ni- 
Cr-Mo, Cr Mo, Cr Mn, high alloyed case 
hardening steels as well as stainless steel sheets 


_ was yet another significant development of the 


year under review. Also a number of new sec- 
tions and qualities were developed for export 
market. Standardisation of sizes of tube HR 
Coils and Skelp to meet the requirement of 
tube industry in the country was also another 
significant step forward during the year. 

The highlights of export achievement 
during the year 1969-70 include :— Á 

1. Procurement of orders for over 60,000 
tonnes of bars, wire rods and structurals valued 
at over Rs, 41 million from a sophisticated 


. market like the U.S.A. 


2. Finalisation of the third contract with 
the USSR for export of 2,00,000 tonnes of 
structurals valued at about Rs. 240 million for 
supply during 1970. . 

3. Procurement of an order for export, of 
50,000 tonnes of ingots to Japan. 

4. Execution of rail orders from Iran and 
Korea to the extent of about 90,000 tonnes 
and procurement of a repeat order 
Malaysia. 


from 


5. Making a major break through for rails 
in the new markets by successful participation 
in global tenders for 20,000 tonnes from UAR 
and 25,000 tonnes from Argentina. While the 
order from UAR has already materialised, the 
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order from Argentina is expected to be finalised 
sefore the year is out. 

6. To meet the challenge of the tempo of 
=2xports, measures have been taken for machini- 
sation of handling at the various stockyards 
and ports, thereby increasing the rate of load- 
ing. This has resulted in saving in loading 
time and earning of substantial despatch 
money. ` 


Gandhiji’s Socialism 


The following excerpts are from Indian Lite- 


rature : 
In course of a lecture delivered at the 
Y. M. Œ. A. auditorium, Madras on 16 


February, 1916 Gandhi stated that if a person 
took anything which he did not require for 
his immediate use, he was no better than a 
thief. This was because of the fact that while 
many were dying of starvation, afew were 
making provision for the future. He believed 
that Nature produced enough for human 
wants and if only everybody took enough for 
himself and nothing more, there would be no 
pauperism in the world. Having adduced 
such a -line of argument he took care to 
remind his audience: ‘I am no socialist and 
Ido not want to dispossess those who have 
got possession.’ A student of Western political 
thought is apt to think that Gandhi was 
probably influenced by Proudhon, who consi- 
dered property as theft, But being born into 
and bred ina Vaisnava family, Mahatma 
Gandhi was here reproducing an adage of 
the Bhagavata which states that one is entitled 
to take only that much which is sufficient for 
filling up his stomach ; he who’ takes more 
than this is guilty of theft and deserves to be 
punished as a thief. 

Gandhi elaborated this very ideal in 1930 
when he.wrote: ‘A thing not originally stolen, 
must nevertheless be classified as stolen pro- 
perty, if we possess it without needing it, 
Possession implies provision for the future, 


A seeker after Truth, a follower of the law of 
love cannot hold anything against ` to-morrow. 
If, therefore, we repose our faith in His provi- 
dence, we should rest assured that He will 
give us every day our daily bread, meaning 
everything that we require. Our ignorance 
or negligence of the Divine Law which gives 
to man from day to day his daily bread and 
no more, has given rise to inequalities with 
all the miseries attendant upon them. 
Though Gandhi considered removal of inequa- 
lities as the corner-stone of socialism, he did 
not suggest any practical step to implement it. 
It is extremely difficult for worldly people to 
cultivate that attitude of mind’ which takes 
no thought of providing for to-morrow. As a 
matter of fact the Puranas and the Dharma 
Sastras definitely prescribe such a conduct of 
life for the ascetics belonging to the fourth 
stage of life, Very few Christians could follow 
the precept of Jessus: ‘Sell whatever thou 


hast and give to the poor.’ 
As philosophical anarchism exercised great 


influence on Gandhi at least till the fifty-fifth 
year of his life, it was not easy to reconcile 
himself to socialistic There 
are innumerable varieties of socialism, but 
the most common feature of all is to lay stress 


regimentation. 


on a policy which advocates the ownership 
and control of the means of production, capital, 
land and property by the community as a 
whole and their distribution or administra- 
tion in the interest of all. type 
of Utopian and Christian socialism fascinated 
Gandhi even before he entered Indian politics, 
He said, ‘I accepted the theory of socialism 
South Africa? He 
claimed to have practised socialism in his 
Phoenix settlement, where everyone had to 
work on a flat rate of £3 per month. 

It is interesting to find Gandhi making 
closer and closer contact with socialism 
between 1924 and 1939, This was the period 


A vague 


even while I was in 
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when Socialist thought began to influence a 
widening circle of young Indians, Jawaharlal 
Nehru referred to a mild socialistic progra- 
mme having been prepared by the U. P. 
Congress Committee as early as 1926: Some 
thinkers suggest that Gandhi professed a few 
-socialistic ideas with a view to drawing the 
progressive section of younger people to him. 
A departure from his refusal to be reckoned 
as a socialist in 1916 was made eight years 
later, when he admitted that he was socialist 
enough to say that the factories for producing 
machinery should be either nationalised or 
state-controlled.? This significant 
admission for a person who was opposed to 
any increase in the functions of the State. In 
November, 1928 he advocated the transfer of 
control of production of the elementary nece- 
ssaries of life from private persons to the masses 
through the State. Probably for the first time 
he began to talk of the urgency for putting a 
stop to the exploitation of the masses. He 
pleaded that the elementary necessities of life 
should be as freely available as God’s air and 
water and „should not be made a vehicle of 
traffic for the exploitation of others.’ Early 
in December, 1929 he appealed to the Zamin- 
dars and Talukdars to reduce themselves to 
poverty in order that the ryot might have the 
necessities of life, From the landed aristocracy 


was a 


he turned to the capitalists in general and 
asked them to follow the example of the 
Samurais of Japan and added: ‘There is no 
other choice than between voluntary surrender 
on the part of the capitalist of superfluities and 
consequent acquisition of the real happiness 
of all on the one hand, and on the other, tne 
impending chaos into which, if the capitalist 
does not wake up betimes, awakened but 
ignorant, famishing millions will plunge the 
country. 

= Early in November 1934 Prof. Nirmal 
Kumar Bose asked Gandhi, ‘If you say that 
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private possession is incompatible with non- 
violence, why do you put up with it? He 
further asked, ‘Why then not have State- 
ownership in place of private property and 
thus minimise violence ?? Gandhi answered : 
‘It is better than private ownership. But that, 
too, is objectionable on the ground of violence. 
It is my firm. conviction thatif the State 
suppressed Capitalism by violence, it will be 
caught in the evils of violence at any time. 
The State represents violence, in a concentra- 
ted andorganised form. The individual has a 
soul, but as the State is a soulles machine, it 
can never be weaned from violence to which it 
owes its very existence. Hense I prefer the 
doctrine of trusteeship.’ 
suspicion of State made him averse to 


His deep-rooted 
the 
transfer of greater power to it through socialis- 
tic measures. But he had to admit that, if the 
wealthy persons failed to behave as trustees, 
steps might have to be taken to deprive them 
of their possessions through the State with the 
minimum exercise of violence. He, however, 
held that even when a property came under 
ownership of State, it could not own it, ‘except 
by vesting it in individuals’, According to him 
the proper function of the State in such a case 
was to ensure the just and equitable use of 
property and prevent all possible misuse. 
Nationalism and internationalism 
Roberto Hack writing in The Theosophist 
upholds the view point that the differences 
existing between national groups do not go 
against the idea of international Unity...every 
race differs from the others because of some 
peculiar characteristic of its own, a characte- 
ristic on which its entire civilisation is built. 
Each of these races forms a link in, the great 
golden chain of humanity and possesses its own 
beauty, its own reason for existence in that 
wonderful Chain. The perfection of humanity 
must result from ‘the joining together of all 
these single characteristics which have been 
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brought to perfection, not from their elimina- 
tion. They must all become perfected and 
are not to be ‘suppressed, 

Mazzini in his day intuited and correctly 
defined these concepts, when he declared that : 


“Nationality is in itself sacred, because in 


it I see the instrument of labor for the good 
of all and the progress of all. The homelands 
are the workshops of mankind and every 
nation has a living task. Our country is our 
home; the home that God gave us, in it 
placing a numerous family which loves us and 
which we love, which we are able to under- 
stand better and more readily than others, 
and which, through its concentration upon 
a given territory, as well as by the homoge- 
neous nature of its elements, is called upon to 
perform a special type of action. Our country 
is our working place: the products of our 
activity must extend from it for the benefit of 
all the world, but the work implements which 
we can use in the best and most effective 
way are there and we cannot give them up 
without betraying the plan of God and _ deplet- 
ing our forces. Working for our country, in 
accordance with the true principles, we work 
for humanity; our country is the resting 
point of the lever which we must operate for 


the common good”’, 

But while Mazzini declared clearly and 
powerfully by his thoughts and his actions, 
the significance and the value of nation and 
country, at the same time and with equal 
emphasis he proclaimed that : 

“a country is not an end unto itself. The 
reason for existence and the justification of a 
nation lie in its beneficial function for Human- 
ity. A society of men united by a principle 
of egotism for a purely material aim is not 
because of this a nation...Your first duties, 


first not in order of time but of importance, ` 


and because if you donot understand them 
you will only be able to accomplish the 
others imperfectly, are towards Humanity” 
But nationalism of the right kind makes 
one more conscious of the rights, needs, virtues 
- and good qualities of other national groups. 
There must be a clear consciousness of a 
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common humanity and of the duties of all 
national groups towards the world in which 
all exist for mutual help and support. Nation- 
alism must never be permitted to stand in the 
way of human progress, 

In his speech in the House of Commons on 
November 22nd, 1945, the ex-Foreign Minister, 
Anthony Eden, said : 

“The truth is that all these inventions of | 
recent years have made the world smaller, 
bringing us all into ever increasing contact. 
Each successive discovery increases the non- 
sense of our old ideas of ‘sovereignty’ and it 
is no use deceiving ourselves, It is also true 
that national feeling is stillas strong as ever 
and even, in some cases, stronger because of 
this new complication due to the different 
conception of the forms of government and 
the different ways of understanding the 
intrinsic meaning of certain words like ‘free- 
dom’ and ‘democracy’. Thus, despite 
certain incitements, the world has not yet 
shown thatit is prepared to give up or to 
really change its old ideas of ‘sovereignty’. 
However, incitements, in this direction, there 
have been. ` 

“Now atomic energy has come to reinforce 
the call for something more, because the entire 
planetary family is today smaller than the 
European family was at the end of the last 
war. I have given much thought to the 
question of atomic energy both before and 
after the explosion of the atom bomb over 
Nagasaki; and to tell the truth, I have been 
and am still unable to see any other final 
solution which may definitely save the world) 
from atomic power, except by resolutely | 
destroying our present ideas of ‘sovereignty’. 


“We must, in brief, pluck the sting out of 
nationalism. We cannot hope to do this all 
atonce; butfrom now on we must set to 
work in order to achieve this aim, andin my. 
opinion this should be the first duty of the| 
United Nations,” | 


“We must pluck the sting out of nationa-, 
lism.” ‘This is the plain but brutal tzuth. And 
the way shown by Mazzini, namely that of 
an ethico-spiritual internationalism which 
has the wonderful power of bringing together 
the two opposing principles of “nationality” 
and “internationality is also the only practical 
and wise way to reach such a goal, thus 
saving the world from new and more 
horrible catastrophes which would descend 
upon mankind in a sombre and gloomy 
primordial night,” 


America Revises Chinese Policy 



































The American attitude towards China has 
undergone certain fundamental changes. The 
following excerpt from Viewpoint U. $S. A. which 
published President'Richard M. Nixon’s report 
on foreign policy clearly shows a radical change 
in outlook regarding America’s relations with 
Peoples’ Republic of China, 

The Chinese area great and vital people 
who should not remain isolated from the inter- 
national community. In the long run, no stable 
and enduring international order is conceivable 
without the contribution of this nation of more 
han 700 million people. 

Chinese foreign policy reflects the complexity 
f China’s historical relationship with the out- 
ide world, While China has the longest 
rbroken history of self-government in the 
orld, it has had little experience in dealing 
ith other nations on a basis of equal sove- 
eignty. Predominant in Asia for many cen- 
uries, these gifted and cultured people saw 
heir society as the centre of the world. Their 
radition of self-imposed cultural isolation 
nded abruptly in the Nineteenth Century, 
owever, when an internally weak China fell 
rey to exploitation by technologically superior 
reign powers. 


The history inherited by the Chinese 
ommunists. therefore, was a complicated mix- 
re of isolation and incursion, of pride and 
umiliation. We must recall this. unique past 
hen we attempt to define a new relationship 
r the future. 


Nor can we underestimate the gulf of ideo- 
gy between us, or the apparent differences in 
terests and how we interpret world events, 
hile America has historic ties of friendship 
ith the Chinese people, and many of our basic 
terests are not in conflict, we must recognize 
e profound gulf of suspicion and ideology. 


! _ Foreign Periodicals 


The principles underlying our relations with 
Communist China are similar to those govern- 
ing our policies towards the USSR. United 
States policy is not likely soon to have much 
impact on China’s behaviour, let alone its ideo- 
logical outlook. But it is certainly in our 
interest, and in the interest of peace and 
stability in Asia and the world, that we take 
what steps we can towards improved practical 
relation with Peking. 

The key to our relations will be the actions 
each side takes regarding the other and its 
allies. We will not ignore hostile acts.. We 
intend to maintain our treaty commitment to 
the defence of the Republic of China. But we 
will seek to promote understandings which can 
establish a new pattern of mutually beneficial 
actions. 

I made these points to the leaders I met 
throughout my trip to Asia, and they were 
welcomed as constructive and realistic. l 

We have avoided dramatic gestures which 
‘might invite dramatic rebuffs. We have taken 
specific steps that did not require Chinese 
agreement but which underlined our willing- 
ness to have a more normal and constructive 
relationship. During the year, we have : 


made it possible for American tourists, 
museums, and others to make non-commercial 
purchases “of Chinese goods without 
authorization ; 


special 


broadened the categories of Americans 
whose passports may be automatically validated 
for travel in Communist China, to include 
members of Congress, journalist, teachers, post- 
graduate scholars and college students, scien- 
tists, medical doctors and representatives of the 
American Red Cross ; 
permitted subsidiaries of American firms 
abroad to engage in commerce 
Communist China and third countries, 


between 
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The resumption of talks with the Chinese in 
Warsaw may indicate that our approach will 
prove useful. These first steps may not lead to 
major results at once, but sooner or later 
Communist China will be ready to re-enter the 


international community. f 
Our desire for improved relations is not a 


tactical means of exploiting the clash between 
China and the Soviet Union. We see no 
benefit to us in the intensification of that 
conflict, and we have no intention of taking 
sides. Nor is the United States interested in 
joining any condominium or hostile coalition of 
great . powers against either of the large 
communist countries. Our attitude is clear- 
cut—a lasting peace will be impossible so long 
as some nations consider themselves the perma- 
nent enemies of others, 


The Kremlin Mystery 


K. S. Karol, writing in New STATESMAN 
discusses the affairs of Communist Russia 
in the following manner. “The collective 
leadership’ which engineered Khruschev’s 
fall in October 1964 had its Achilles heel 
as everyone knows foreign policy, The 
Russians are patriots: it hurts their national 
self-respect to see their country suffer defeats 
more or less everywhere, and lose the halo 
of a Communist New Rome. From time 
to time, therefore, well informed circles in 
Moskow tell us of a coming power struggle 
inthe Kremlin. It came up in 1965-66, 
when the Soviet Union showed itself 
incapable of a political or military reply 
to American escalation in Asia, and stood 
by helplessly while bombs fell on a country 
of its own bloc in North Vietnam. It came 
up again in 1967, after the humiliating defeat 
of the Arab countries, proteges of. the 
Soviet Union, in the Six Day War. It 
came up again, more emphatically than ever, 
after the invasion of Czechoslovakia which 
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struck a sharp blow at the Soviet Unione 
international prestige, even among the mos 
loyal foreign parties. 

“Every time we learned, from ‘inspire 
leaks, that some Soviet leader had spoke: 
up against the ‘chosen policy, and wer 
preparing a battle royal in the Kremlin 
This opposition was apparently drawn fron 
the ranks of the old guard, anxious t 
preserve the Soviet Unions’ revolutionary 
honour $ their spokesman was supposed ti 
be Suslov who was called an ‘ideologist 
although his doctrinal contribution wai 
obscure, not to Bu 
there were also talk of younger men such a 
Shelepin, former secretary of Komsomol 
then head of Security and now head o 
trade uvion’s. During the difficult perioc 
following the Czech crisis these people, wi 
were told, did not hesitate to whip the resis 


say non existent. 


tance of foreign Communist parties in thei: 


campaign against the ‘Troika’ of Brezney 
Kosygin and Podgorny. Statements on thi: 
point were so precise, and-coincided so well 
that it was hard to dismiss them as mer 
rumours. It was also hard to tell wh 
policy the opposition was pushing; but on 
could not deny that an opposition existed. 
‘Still. Breznev’s Team—opposed, divide 
‘reprieved’—always rode the storm, and 
is still in power, The Kremlinologists ha 
their explanation ready: an internation 
defeat, however serious, is never enough 
itself to bring down a Russian Governmen 
Palace revolutions need an internal crisi 
But on the domestic front the Triumvi 
seemed relatively successful. They thre 
out Kbrushchev in 1964 after the disastro 
failure of the ‘virgin lands’ campaign, wh 
the Soviet Union was reduced to t 
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‘ 


humiliation of importing Canadian wheat, always do with some more in view of her 
and the economy was gasping for breath in space plans and military needs. 

every sector. The ambitious Seven Year Adult Education in Bulgaria 

Plan (1959-1965) had to be abandoned half - 


Ivan Genov writes in News from Bulgaria : 
way through and the price of almost all i j 


In the t, onl few workers could 
essential goods bad to be raised, ‘ Pee ee 


i igh ion. They had 
“After that, the situation grew steadily poceive higher edusalian on 


choice but to remain in the same class all 


: , Ki their life, 
factorily, and even in the traditional black After the socialist revolution the govern- 


spot of agriculture Khrushchev’s suecessors ment gave the workers opportunity to take 
scored a few points—for example, tbe Soviet an active part in the organization of produc- 
Union became a net exporter of wheat. tion as managers or member of the trade 
Admittedly none of the economy’s structural union organizations. Workers without 
problems was solved, while growing social sufficient education and trade skill were 
inequality caused obvious strains. But as given the chance to finish primary and 
long as the national cake ‘continued to grow secondary school, various evening technical 
the different ruling class (bureaucrats, colleges and vocational trade schools, without 
technocrats, military, police) could make stopping work. 
their compromises over the necessary means In the past 25 years, thousands of workers 
of directing and planning national progrets.'1 and state employees have received degrees 
That apparently explained the astonishing } in engineering avd economics. Qualified 
stability of the collective leadership.” - workers are indispensable to our rapidly 
The sino-Russian ‘Territorial disputes ' growing industry. Over 1,000 workers in 


better. Industrial production rose satis- 


LOO mamare 


helped the leadership to strengthen its ! the Lenin Steel Works in Pernik have 
position. The rumours that were ‘afloat 


: finished secondary and higher technical 
in 1969 about impending changes caused to schools. Qualified specialists hold thigh posts 
be circulated in any intensive manner as in the works ; over 500 ‘people in the Lovech 
soon as the people became conscious of a Automobile Works have received an edu- 
. national emergency: It was assumed that cation attending extramural evening 
the Russian people would stand solidly courses. 
behind the leaders who were at the helm of Over 100,000 workers and students 
_ affairs rather than go seeking any new (23,000 in secondary schools, §1,000 in 
leadership. 1969 was a satisfactory year in technical schools and 26,000 in the institutes 
point of production, which increased by 7 per for higher learning) have been included in 
cent instead of 7.2% as required by the the system of extramural evening education. 
Plan. National Income increased by-6 per Thus young people are constantly appointed 
cent instead of the 6.5 percent demanded ag well trained workers In industry. 
by the Plan. Breznev ‘was critical of Recently I visited the Metal-Cutting 
Russian Productivity for reasons which Machine Factory in Sofia, where I met Blagoi 
were not very clear. Of course Russia could Kirilov, a former general worker, now 


ne 


fe oe 
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manager of the technological department in 
the factory. 

‘I was not only an apprentice but also 
a servant to the masters,’ he said. In the 
years of people’s rule, the factory ( which 
had been nationalized ) gave Kirilov the 
opportunity to finish an evening school of 
technology, while he remained at his job. He 
was promoted to the post of team leader of 
50 turners and operators of milling machines, 
the 


field of machine- building and in the techno- 


Kirilov continued to specialize in 


logy of production in particular. Soon he 
was appointed as a technologist. He had the 
necessary qualifications for the post, in spite 
of the fact that it was meant for an engineer- 
technologist with a degree. He has been 
successfully training technological cadres for 
over 10 years, He knows his trade well 


and the management is pleased with his 
work, 

I asked him about his children. 

‘My son graduated from the Higher Engi- 
neering Institute and my daughter is study- 
ing in a technical college, he said. 

What Kirilov told me of his family and 
his children’s studies was not a surprise to 
me, At present there are thousands of girls 
and boys in the country who study and 
graduate from technical colleges and univer- 
sities without leaving their jobs. In this 
way evey year new specialists join the arny 


of-the technical intelligentsia. 


Mao, Marx and Rousseau 


Mao t’se Tung cannot be understood 
easily by most people. That he is not an 
ordinary dictator; but is a political 


theorist of qnality is appreciated by students 
of social philosophy. The following analysis 
ef his intellectual outlook in the political 
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sphere is taken from the bimonthly PROBLEMS 
or COMMUNISM. 

Mao’s experience in Yenan and since, his 
image of himself as leader, and his concep- 
tions of the nature of the party and the 
masses all contribute towards ian under- 
standing of his goals in the CR. Beyond 
this, Mao’s goals since the mid-1950’s may in 
some sense best be commprehended in terms 
of an increasingly observable rejection of 
Marxism Leninism, accompanied by an in- 
creasing affirmation of Rousseauean concerns `; 
and methods. | 


Although Mao earlier seems to have 


believed. with Marx, that economic 
development and moral progress were in- 
dissolubly and positively linked—that indust- 
rialization would produce the “Communist 
man” —there is little evidence that Mao today 
continues to embrace this convenient ration- 
alization for withholding concern for moral 
progress while focusing on material progress. 
Like Rousseau, and buttressed by world 
history since Marx, in particular by the 
experience of having observed the processes 
and consequences of the institutionalization 
of the Chinese revolution, Mao appears to 
have concluded that “the arts and sciences 
as “they... 
developed:--( after the great Leap ) actually 
--(ran) counter to moral progress and contri- 
buted to all the corruptions of society” and 
of the revolution. 

And the parallels to Rousseau do not stop 


( technico-economic progress ) 


there. Mao’s vision of the ideal society is 
Mao’s 
good society is s kind of Christian utopia, 
collectivist, austere, egalitarian, and without 


very similar to that of Rousseau. 


the need for coercive institutions because 
it is composed of virtuous men who have in- ` 
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ternalized such values as self-sacrifice in the 
common good, and who directly and actively 
participate as a solidary mass in determining 
the course of politics. And like Rousseau, 
Mao focuses on the demand for a new 
society, the importance of education, and the 
role of the great charismatic leader who 
understands the needs of the masses, epito- 
mizes the national character, and at the same 
time embodies their highest moral concerns. 
It is the leader who “liberates” the masses 
from their narrow particularity as individuals 
so that they can their 
potential. 


realize human 


But there is a vital difference between 
Mao and Rousseau which is central to an 
understanding of Mao’s role in the Cultural 
Revolution. Rousseau was a radical theorist 
without power. His primary goal, histori- 
cally conditioned, was to eliminate the sort 
of immobile particularism associated with feu- 
dalism, thereby freeing man to understand 
the broader potentiality of his nature. 
Rousseau’s mechanism for this miraculous 
transformation is the “great legislator,’ who- 
arrives Messiah-like, fuses the people into a 
moral unity, extirpates traditional institutions 
which obstruct that fusion, and establishes 
laws and institutions to perpetuate the good 
society. Rousseau’s whole scheme has fre- 
quently and correctly been described -as an 
evasion of she central political problem of 
how the desired transformation of society is 
to be effected—an evasion accomplished by 
the invocation of a deus ex machina, the 
great legislator. 


$19 
But Mao is the great legislator, a radical 
in; PowER—perhaps the first in history who 
has substantially retained his radical purity 
after being in power for over a generation. 
“As such he must deal with political problems, 
the foremost of which is that there will be no 
Messiah to produce the ultimate ideal state. 
The cultural revolution required to “liberate” 
man must be accomplished through, not in 
evasion of, politics. The great leader must 
act in history. The problems of institutions 
casnot be avoided—neither the present 
problem of how to transform old institutions 
and men, nor the continuing problem of how 
to ensure the future integrity of those 


transformed. 
In going beyond Rousseau, Mao has also 


gone beyond Marxism-Leninism 
Stalinism in his effort to resolve institutional 
problems. He has sought in the CR. to 
transform the most powerful institution in 


and 


China, the Communist Party. As Benjamin 
Schwartz, brilliantly argues, Mao has de- 
clared that the sacred moral values previously 
associated exclusively with the party are most 
purely found in himself and his thought, and 
that these qualities “may be shared by 
groups, institutions and individuals which lie 
outside of the party. Indeed, the party as 
such, when considered apart from:---( the 
leader and his thought), may wholly 
” Tt is the leader, his ideology, 
and the masses whom he can directly inspire 


degenerate. =- 


that offer hope of becoming a counterforce 


to over institutionalization and the 
problems of organizational goal 
displacement. 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF MAHATMA 
Ganpur vols. Thirty-two, Thirty-three and 
Thirty-four, published by Publications Divi- 

. Sion Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, Government of India, New Delhi. 
These volumes in paper back binding are 
remarkable The 
format is large and the printing and paper 
excellent. The volumes are about 650, 
560 and 600 pages and deal with the period 
Nov. 5, 1925 to Sept. 15, 1927. The subjects 
dealt with during this period are Hindu- 
Moslem unity, untouchability, prohibition 
Volume 


value at 9 per volume. 


cow protection and religious texts. 
Thirty-Two contains the discourses on the 
Gita which are most enligntening and valu- 
‘ able. It also hasa note on ©. F. Andrews 
which one will find interesting in view of 
the C. F. Andrews Centenary Celebrations 
that are now being held in all parts of India 
Volume Thirty-Three contains some interest- 
ing letters addresed to Mirabehn. His 
articles on cow-protection in this valume are 
a clear statement of Gandhiji’s point of view. 
Volume ‘Thirty-Four contains many interes- 
ting letters, notes and speeches. One note 


relating to Gandhiji’s reference to Sister . 


Nivedita will be found of interest to readers 
of this Review. Gandhiji had mentioned 
“the splendour that surrounded her” when he 
wrote about: Sister Nivedita in “The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth.” THe MODERN 
Review pointed out to Gandhiji that he had 
met Sister Nivedita at the American Consu- 
late which, naturally, displayed “splendour”. 
Her own abode in Bosepare Lane, Baghbazar 
was a simple tumbledown house and she 
lived there like an ascetic, Gandhiji gladly 
accepted this correction. He also accepted 


the criticism of Tue Mopern Revrey 
regarding Mr. Gokhale’s alleged’ descriptio 
of Sister Nivedita as a person of “volatile 
nature. The term was a wrong translatio. 
of Tej which was what Gandhiji had writte 
originally. 

` C. F. Andrews Deenabandhu : By D. 
L D.L, Clark M. A, Ph. D. Crown Oc 
pp- 80, Ilust cover, two plates, published b 
I.S.P.C.K. for C.F.A. Centenary Committe 


P. B. 1585, KASHMERE Gare, DE at-¢ 
and 51, Chowrighee Road, Calcutta 1¢ 
Price Rs. 2/- 


This is the centenary year of the birth o 
C. F. Andrews. This short hiography o 
Deenabandhu Andrews has been published h; 
ISPCK for the C. F. Andrews Centenar: 
Committee. It is a remarkably well writte 
book and Dr. Clark has been very sticcesfu 
in drawing a true to life pen picture of : 
great man with a variety of humanitariat 
interests within a short span of about 1800( 
words. A tighter against all social injustices 
a defender of the poor and helpless masses, z 
staunch supporter of all who fought fo 
freedom, equality and human rights and 
a faithful follower of Christ: Charles 
Freer Andrews made India his own coun 
try; accepted the poorest people as his 
brothers and associated with the greatest 
fighters for freedom of India of the first 
four decades of the Twentieth Century. 
Rabindranath Tagore was his Guru and 
Gandhi his brother. The poor, the exploit: 


ed and the oppressed found in this ascetic 
Englishman a true friend and protector. 
He gave everything to them and asked 
for nothing in return. This book ahould 
be read by all who wieh to know more 
about this unique personality, 
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NOTES 


The Question of World Peace 


Wars have always been fought, according 
the victorious parties, to end all wars for 
er. The victors further were always in the 
sht and the vanquished were totally respon- 
ole for all the evils that wars caused. The 
il deeds, the criminal designs and the sinful 
jectives that are found in the background 
all wars were also somehow ascribed to 
ose who were defeated. This sort of war 
end wars has become æ historical common- 
ace, and we know how much truth there 
in the white washing or blackening that 
with any propaganda carried on by the 
nning sides. Wars are the expression of 
iman greed, arrogance, vengeance, envy 
d the spirit of domination in their most ugly, 
thless and unscrupulous forms. As such there 
nnot be much good in wars, excepting that 
ne participants in them are less guilty than 
me others. That little tack of guilt, how- 
er, disappears as soon as actual fighting 
gins. In the battle field these differences 
moral outlook vanish and total ferocity 
That is why wars are so 
so utterly 


les supreme. 
grading, dehumanising and 
stial, ` 

No wonder therefore that good men of 


i countries at all times have condemned 
| 


wars and have preached for the establishment 
of total peace through total disarmament. 
But unfortunately, this has never been achieved. 
People have armed themselves for reasons of 
self-defence, but have made use of those 
arms at any time when it was found necessary 
and advantageous for purposes other than 
those of pure and simple self-defence. The 
world to-day is perhaps more elaborately 
armed and prepared for war than ever before 
and the various racial and political groups 
inhabiting the different continents have more 
complaints and grievances against one another 
than they had in the past. Injustice,- aggre- 
ssions, unfair treatment of minorities, forcible 
occupation of territories belonging to other 
nations, infiltration and organisation of fifth 
columns and similar acts violating the rights 
of men have become quite common every- 
where against which organised counter moves 
have made human relations intensely antago- 
nistic and unfriendly in a widespread manner. 

There are more nations to-day in the world 
than there had been before during the period 
when imperialism and colonialism held full 
sway over certain continents, particularly 
over Africa and Asia. The new freedom that 
some communities have been enjoying due to 
the abolition of empires have made them arti- 
culate and critical about other peoples’ faults ; 
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leading to developments in mutual relations 
that have not been favourable to. the establish- 
ment of fuller fellowship among the peoples 
of the Earth and the dissipation of warlike 
feelings. In olden days there had been ‘power 
blocs that were fewin number and a little 
effort brought about a much desired balance 
of power which secured freedom from war- 
like activities. 
ous states attempting to achieve their mutually 
contradictory objectives, breaches of peace have 
become things of everyday occurence. Terri- 
torial claims and counter claims abound for 
the reason that boundaries were not clearly 
shown when the states eame into existence. 
Then there were racial claims, linguistic 
claims and claims based on religion, historical 
background, economic reasons or ideological 
demands. All claims could be refuted too by 
arguments which were readily available. Skir- 
mishes have been common. The big powers 
did not like to be involved in wars, but they 
helped the small states to maintain armed 
forces and to make use of the same for limited 
purposes of a military nature. There were 
considerations of ideological sympathies and 
affiliations too. Some states were communis- 
tically inclined whilst others were not, and 
that put them in the Russian ( or Chinese ) or 
in the American camp as the case might be. 
Apart from these inter-state rivalries, claims 
and counter claims, we have also other provo- 
cations and affronts which created ill feelings 
among groups. We may mention the treat- 
ment of Negros in America, Apartheid in South 
America and the denial of political rights to 
the majority community in Rhodesia, as typi- 
cal of such provocations. Among other inter- 
state conflicts which remain unsolved and are 
likely to be causes of war in the future we 
may mention the occupation of Tibet by the 
Chinese, of parts of Kashmir by Pakistan, of 


large slices of Arab territory by Israel and the 


But now a days with numer- ' 
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constantly changing authority over various 
territories as exercised by democratic or 
authoritarian forces in South East Asia. Added 
to the overall antagonisms as existing between 
Russia, China, America and the West European 
powers, these multifarious animosities are 
slowly but steadily developing an atmosphere 
of serious warfare that will probably attain 
dangerous dimensions. The world | therefore 
has not moved more towards peace and brother- 
liness as a result of the abolition imperialism, 
colonialism and the domination of one nation by 
another by right of conquest. ` Conditions have 
worsened rather than improved and the arms 
race has been joined by four times as many 
communities now as there had been in it 
formerly, The arrhs also have attained greater 
destructiveness and variety than before. 
Rockets with nuclear war heads can now be 
fired at targets several thousands miles awa 
It is within actual possibility that earth satellit 
may be used for firing rockets from in the ne 
future. Submarines firing rockets witho 
surfacing are already in commission. So tl 
expenses on warlike preparations are now rn 
ning into thousands of crores of rupees whe 
these had been about a quarter of it whi 
conventional weapons were the only arms th 
armies, navies and air forces used. 


India is now well advanced in the field 
arms manufacture. She manufactures mc 
of her arms and ammunitions, naval craft ar 
air planes. It is expected that it will so 


` be one hundred percent of all requiremen 


Nuclear weapons are now being considered 
the next line of manufacture. The materi 
and the technical ability are already availak 
in India. Only certain ideological comm 
ments made by Pandit Nehru stand in t 
way of adopting nuclear weapons, But In 
can discard ideals almost as quickly as 

can create them. Our Defence Budget 

soon show large additions due to our renu 
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ciation of the nuclear non-proliferation ideal. 
This may also give us freedom {from brow-bea- 
ting by China and the very uncertain nuclear 
patronage of Russia and the United States of 
America, 


Reopening Factories 


-There are some 160 factories in West Bengal 
which have closed down during the last 
several months. There are no signs of their 
reopening in the near future. The closing 
down of so many factories naturally means 
great economic loss to the country. It also 
means great suffering to the workers and loss 
of income to those who have invested money 
in those factories. There will bea general 
and all round gain if these factories could 
reopen and start operating again in a normal 
fashion. We have no knowledge of the steps 
that government have taken or propose to 
take to arrange for the restarting of these face 
tories, The workers appear to depend on 
leaders who have little constructive ability to 
settle trade disputes. They have great faith 
in bringing out processions and in holding 
mass meetings. But these activities do not 
bring about any settlement of the problems 
which are at the root of the disputes which 
have caused the closures. 
habitually run to the government officers who 
deal with industrial troubles and the officials 
call on both sides to sit at conferences where 
tri-partite discussions could be arranged. These 
discussions seldom lead to any settlements for 
the reason that the employers and the employ- 
ees have their policy and their ‘basic principles 
relating to workers’ rights which are irrecon- 
cilable. The government officials can refer 
these disputes to industrial tribunals; but 
these tribunal proceedings take time and most 


establishments cannot labour 
court cases if they develop complexities of 
any serious kind. 


It has been found that employer—employee 


survive these 


The employers - 


relations donot improve through the interven- 
tion of government departments nor by fight- 
ing things out in labour tribunals. So that a 
feeling has grown regarding the desirability of 
machinery for settling industrial 
machinery have so far been 
this purpose. But the closed 
160 factories emphasise the need 
It would how- 
ever appear that the customary three parties 


creating other 
disputes. No 
developed for 
doors of over 
for creating such machinery. 


viz the employers, the employees and the 
government could not possibly solve the dispu- 
tes by mutual collaboration of a different sort 
from what we had experience of so far by 
application of the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. For the three parties are all 
suspect as far as they are considered by one 
another for trustworthiness. Any new machi- 
nery for settling disputes must have more 
reliable and trustworthy personnel in it than 
what we can find in government or among the 
employers or the employees. The main diffi- 
culty with the customary participants in these 
statutorily authorised discussions is born of 
their preconceived notions, fixed ideas and 
distrust of one another.’ If one could set up 
committees of persons of unimpeachable moral 
standing and inflexible sense of justice and fair 
play, in which the employers the employces 
and the government could also be represented 
and if the findings of these committees could 
be made the basis of settling disputes compul- 
sorily and with the unchallengeable authority 
of Presidential ordinances; then, no doubt, 
all the current squabbles between interested 
parties might be stopped and the waste of 
valuable working hours, machine power and 
material prevented, more fully than one 
finds possible by application of the existing 
labour laws. These committees should be 
nominated by the President of India for the 
purpose of arbitration in all cases where stop- 
page of work continues beyond a statutory 
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maximum. Any defiance of the orders given 
by the arbitrators should be made punishable 
in such a strong manner as would make such 
conduct unlikely. The recruitment of a fourth 
category of persons to participate in discussions 
and arbitrations is therefore the only method 
one can visualise for a quick disposal cases of 
industrial disputes and closures due to strikes 
and lock-ouits. 

Industrial disputes affect the well being of 
the community in many ways and it is utterly 
wrong to think that these disputes are entirely 
a private affair of the workers, the employers 
and the Labour Department of the government. 
The public suffer due to stoppages of essential 
supplies, and through breaches of peace and 
non-receipt of dividend income. In the cir- 
cumstances when the public find the employer, 
employees and labour department officials 
incapable of settling these disputes ; they would 
be justified in taking a hand in the matter and 
create more effective machinery for removing 
obstacles to the smooth working of the economy 
of the nation, Political parties have made 
things more complicated by interfering in 
trade union activities, and the public should 
consider whether political parties should be 
allowed to continue with their involvements 
in industrial disputes. If the high level 
committees set up by the public discover that 
political parties are making things worse for 
the settlement of disputes, they should then 
take steps to make it illegal for political parties 
to control trade unions. They try to do this 
inorder to obtain financial help from the 
Unions, One may say that the use of Union 
funds by political parties is basically wrong 
and should be prevented. Wages and ameni- 
ties can be bargained for by workers without 
the assistance of persons who are steeped in 
different types of abstruse economic theories. 


Removing Factories from West Bengal 
There is a Jot of talk about removing factor- 
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ies from West Bengal to other parts of India. 
The reason given for this is that West Bengal 
has become a centre for an extreme type of 
labour unrest which one does not expect to 
vanish within a short period. The demands 
behind the loss of good relations between 
employers and employees are also of a sort 
which even if met only fractionally would 
increase coat of production inordinately and 
above the limits that easy marketing of the 
products of the factories would require. Then 
there is the question of political influence upon 
the trade Unions and the attitude of the 
government towards the employers. The 
matter of trade unrest always appears very 
bad while it lasts and this is true of the present 
industrial situation too. But no one can 
predict with any accuracy the length of time 
that Industrial relation will remain unsettled. 
These feuds develop without much previous 
indications and they die out very suddenly too. 


“We cannot say that the position in Bengal is 


beyond all hopes of recovery. As a matter 
of fact when one takes into aecount the great 
flood of propaganda that had been sweeping, 
over the industrial—commercial social fields 
during the last few years, one feels amazed at 
the limited spread of the so called class struggle 
in West Bengal. One cannot compare it in 
point of intensiveness with the Swadeshi 
movement of 1905/1906 nor wtth the non- 
cooperation movement sponsored by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Generally speaking therefore one 
may expect the atmosphere in the economic 
sphere to go back to normal in a few years in 
the state of West Bengal. The advantages that | 
industries and commercial establishments have | 
enjoyed in this State during Jong years, were 
the fruits of various economic factors which 
were not present in other States, and the mere 


‘choice of another State as the site of an industry 


will not create the favourable circmstances 
there. When trade and industry get localised 
ina particular area these advantageous circu- 



















































mstances continue to develop, and, West 
Bengal, has in this way developed favourable 
conditions for trade industry and commerce 
which cannot be earried away to other centres 
or markets at the will of a few capitalists. If, 
on the other hand, these capitalists overrate 
their own abilities and try to be “more godly 
than God Almighty” they may have to face a 
very rude awakening. For there are other 
capitalists who may step into the void created 
by those who will desert West Bengal, and they 
may easily capture the market that the run 
away capitalists thus leave open to new supp- 
liers, buyers and sellers even for a relatively 
short period. There is a vast supply of skilled 
labour in West Bengal who may be utilised 
highly gainfully by other capitalists who may 
offer them better terms and treatment. One 
must not forget that workers in India have a 
tremendous productive potential which has 
been utilised by the employers in a very 
limited manner, 30 to 50 percent at most. If 
the workers are induced, inspired and instruc- 
ted to produce more, they can double their 
output quite easily. This will change the very 
face of industry in India. Itis not impossible 
to pay twice as much to workers and to reduce 
cost of production if one went about it in the 
right manner. 


As to political propaganda and the control 
trade Unions by political parties, it cuts both 
ways. The parties have discredited themselves 
to the workers and to the public by their 
failure to gain better terms and conditions of 
service for the workers and by causing the 
closure of numerous establishments, The time 
is rife for free trade unionism and if the workers 
have any sense they will develop trade Unions 
of a different sort now, The conditions are 
favourable for cutting political parties out of 
the labour unions. One thing is certain, It 
is that political parties will not mess about 
with trade Unions as freely in the future as 
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they have done in the past. In the changed 
pattern of relations between political parties 
and trade unions the type of propaganda that 
induced the workers to believe in anything 
that the politician labour leaders said to them 
would no longer remain as effective as it was 
in the past. The workers have been promised 
all sorts of gains which have not materealised. 
They have suffered losses against which they 
had been given unconditional guaranties of 
total protection. The workers have also 
realised that the lines of action suggested to 
them by the politicians were mostly sterile and 
unrealistic. All these experiences have taught 
the workers that political leaders were hardly 
likely to be of much help to them, In the 
coming years therefore, employer employee 
relations will likely rest on economic facts 
rather than on socio-ethical axioms of an 
unrealistic kind: People have begun to distin- 
guish the hard facts of existence from the 
sentimental dreams of philosophers and they 
are slowly moulding themselves to make the 
best of a bad job. Life has many compro- 
mises and philosophical whole hogging does 
not usually prove to be the best policy. 

The idea therefore that some capitalists 
will be able to do good to themselves by leav- 
ing West Bengal is not based on factual econo- 
mic truths and possibilities. They will merely 
destroy their own secure position and will 
create valuable openings for others to invest 


We donot think many capitalists 
but some 


and gain. 
will follow this suicidal policy ; 
may who will soon be disillusioned. 


The Farakka Project 


The port of Calcutta has been slowly coming 
down in the scale of importance asa port on 
account of the progressive shallowness from 
which the Hooghly river (-The Bhagirathi 
branch of the Ganges ) has been suffering dur- 
ing recent years. It has been an established 
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fact now for several years that if the Hooghly 
did not get more water to fow down it by 
means of conserving water during the rainy 
Season in the upper reaches of the Ganges and 
releasing that water into the Hooghly through 
afeeder channel during the dry season; the 
fate of Calcutta would be sealed, 

The Farakka project has been taken up by 
the government of India to save water up in 
the Ganga Barrage at Farakka and to release 
the same by the Jangipur feeder canal into the 
Bhagirathi, on which Calcutta stands, The 
Government of India have spent nearly 160 
crores of ruppees on this project and has also 
argued its case with Pakistan which country 
had objected to the building of the Farakka 
Dam on the false ground that it would divert 
too much river water away from East Pakistan, 
These facts prove that the Government of India 
took up Farakka with their eyes open and 
that there was nothing hush hush about it. 

But recently the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
published an account of a secret scheme of 
the U. P. Government for damming up the 
waters of the Ghogra and the Sarda rivers and 
using the same for agricultural purposes. This 
scheme was kept out of the press and had 


received publicity by sheer accident. The Patrika. 


thought that “This almost certain possibility 
which will result from behind the screen mani- 
pulation on the issue of disposal of the flow of 
the Ganga system of rivers at the instance of 
the Union Irrigation Minister Dr. K. L. Rao 
isto render a large portion of the Farakka 


project outlay completely infructuous 
stale. 


and 


“Tt is learnt that the Minister in his anxiety 
to placate a big chunx of the M. P.s from 
Uttar Pradesh managed to have sanction of 
the Government of India of two projects on two: 
tributaries of the river Ganga—the Ghogra and 
Sarda—which would ultimately cut down its 
dry weather flow by at least 30000 cusecs, 
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Given a camouflaged title, the PROJECT 
ASSIST, the two new projects would with 
draw more than half of the dry weather supp 
lies of the Ganga, ‘According to well-informe 
sources the Government of Indias’ 
projects 


new rive 
have already made _ considerabli 
headway even though nothing is given ou 
about them publicly. 

“Success of Farakka Barrage is absolutel: 
dependent on the diversion of adequate quantit 
of head water supply from the Ganga to th 
Bhagirathi Hooghly system through the 27-mil 
long Jangipur feeder canal. The quantity o 
water which is to produce the desired impro 
vement of the navigable channel of the rive 
Hooghly for the Calcutta port is estimated a 
40000 cusecs. The hydraulic study departmen 
of the Calcutta Port Commissioners has furthe 
calculated that at times this head water suppl 
may have tobe stepped up,to 46000 cusecs 
“Tt is further learnt that the Central Irrigatio: 
Ministries new PROJECT ASSIST has bee 
taken up without reference to the Gang: 
Brahmaputra Commission. All representatio! 


_from the Calcutta Port Commissioners and th 


West Bengal Government to the Union Irrigz 
tion Minister pointing out that such a ste 
would drastically reduce the supplies < 
Farakka and would ruin the prospects < 
improvement to the Portof Calcutta have s 
far gone in vain. Dueto the rapid siltatio 
of the channel and the inability of the large 
ships to come to Calcutta the annual traffic i 
the Calcutta port has already dwindled fror 
12 million tonnes a year to 6 million tonm 


during the last 6 to 8 years.” 
The Government of India appears to be 


There a 
many forces working at cross purposes in tk 
Government’s secret conclaves. An overa 
national policy and purpose quite often oca 
pies a second or third place where influenti: 
coteties require to be placated. The Gover 
ment of India would certainly come dow 


victim of influence at many fronts. 
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with all force on anybody who organises an 
anti—Uttar Pradesh front in West Bengal. But 
the above is a good example of what goes on 
in other states to injure the vital interests of 
the state of West Bengal. Irrigation can be 
arranged for by tube wells and by local reser- 
voirs for preserving the waters of various catch- 
ment areas. Then there is a question of 
priorities based on the time factor and on 
The Calcutta Port 
provides a living to hundreds of thousands of 
persons, directly and indirectly, and there are 
a substantial number of Uttar Pradesh people 
among them, The Farakka Barrage was plan- 
ed and undertaken as a national project long 
before the so called Project Assist referred to 
above was thought of. The Farakka Barrage 
therefore has a much prior claim as an econo- 
mic plan project compared to this subsequently 
thought out minor irrigation scheme. That 
minor and subsequent planning should interfere 
with the success of major and prior plans could 
do no credit to the Government’s sure footed 
way of progressing towards economic objectives. 
India has spent thousands of crores of borrowed 
money on plan projects. Thatisa charge on 
the Nation. Ifthe various departments of the 
Government (like the Irrigation department ) 
could cut into the plans and destroy their 
effectiveness and hopes of succcss, the Govern- 
ment would be guilty of gross mismanagement 
of the fundamental and most important affairs 
of the Nation. Weshould like to draw the 
attention of the Prime Minister to the highly 
objectionable Project Assist brought into the 
Nation’s scheme of economic projects by a 
minister of irrigation. If ministers could act 
in a free handed and self-willed manner to 
divert the planned flow of economic forces ; 
Indias’ economic planning 
reduced to a farce. 


economic importance. 


would soon be 


Political Adolescence 


India is a politically underdeveloped 
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country. 
statement ; 


One may feel surprised at this 
for have we not been steeped in 
politics as a nation for over sixty five years ? 
And have we not been going to prison in our 
thousands for political reasons throughout the 
best part of these last six decades? True; 
but mass action from political motives and 
participation in militant political programs do 
not prove political maturity. Rather agitation 
and upsurge of political emotions are signs of 
political adolescence. Maturity comes from 
deep and prolonged experience anda nation 
that has been in one turmoil after another com- 
ing into forceful manifestation due to ever 
changing emotions; could never have had a 
steadfast attachment to any clearly realised 
political thoughts and ideas over any length of 
time. Loyalty towards our own Princes; 
intensive desire to maintain geographical or 
racial solidarity; hatred for the rulers, born 


‘of persecution and the urge to hit back; jself 


government, home rule, dominion status, inde- 
pendence within the commonwealth, republica- 
nism, socialism, communism; boycott of 
foreign goods, cult of the bomb, rebellion, non 
violent non-cooperation, no tax compaign—one 
could goon and on to bring back to memory 
the numerous urges, demands and choice of 
weapons that Indian politics gavé us during 
these years of political struggle. No wonder 
we could never make up our political minds, 
fully and finally, nor could we say clearly 
“we want this and we do not want that !”” 


Digression and going off ata tangent have 
been the two important characteristics of our 
political thinking. The reason for this is that 
we have seldom been really and truly consci- 
ous of our national needs. Our demands 
have been based on fanciful evaluations and 
not on the factual usefulness of the ‘things 
demanddd. A mature and experienced nation 
like the British could never in their wildest 
dreams form any judgements about anything 
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they thought they needed, by reference to 
Karl Marx, Kropotkin, Lenin, Gandhi or Mao 
tse Tung. As a matter of fact these *great 
thinkers could never have been able to discover 
what the British voter wanted in his heart of 
hearts any better than what Socrates would 
have achieved had he tried to write a cookery 
book. But an inexperienced and politically 
juvenile community might for ever try to find 
an answer to their day today problems of 
life in some abstruse political philosophy of 
outlandish origin or in something which has no 
connection whatsoever with the problems refer- 
red to. The British are a highly conscious and 
wide awake people, politically speaking. They 
want their representatives in parliament to 
deliver the goods—real goods and neither 
slogans, nor cliches or catch phrases. ‘They, 
the British tax payers, spend good money over 
their elections and setting up of parliaments, 
cabinets andall the rest of it. They want 
good value for their money. And he who tries 
to diddle the British public with empty talk 
will very soon find out that political careers 
in Britain are made by actual performance 
and not on promises. Very few “talkers” have 
gone anywhere in British political life. Deeds 
are totalled up very quickly and correctly in 
that country and no one can bluff his way into 
parliament more often than once dr twice ina 
life time. 
will always be more significant in British 
politics than any British adoration of Confucian 
or Buddhistic thoughts. As a matter of fact 
even imperialism was marketable while it 
brought any profit to the British nation. We 
Indians should learn to develop a proper 
political outlook from the British, They know 
how to overcome difficulties by proper utilisa- 
tion of their political powers and by a fuller 


British health or British employment | 


exploitation of their national resources. They 
do not permit any random or airy abstractions 
to interfere with the inflexible logic of their 
production, distribution and consumption. 
Colourful thoughts, flags and personalities 
have an entertainment value and their place 
is in the Hyde Park speakers’ corner. Hyde. 
Park is politically as popular a place as some 
places in the Calcutta Maidan; but :while 
Hyde Park only cheers, the Maidan affects the 
mind more seriously and reaches out to the 
inner benches of the Legislative Assembly. In 
other words, we allow our speculative fancies 
to overrule our practical plans of life. We 
have no steadfastness of outlook in regard to 


those objectives which make it easier for us to 
live. 
The British elections which will come off 


very soon will show what the ‘British voters 
look for in their members of parliament and 
also what they expect their political parties to 
adopt as programs of work. We shall find a 
great basic unity among the political groups 
when they lay down their aims and objects of 
political work. No sharply antagonistic ideolo- 
gies will upset the balance of the voters mind. 
They will know that all politics have the same 
objectives in the different spheres of life; only 
there are different ways of approaching the 
nation’s problems. There shall be no blood 
and thunder nor cries of revolution. Political 
fanaticism is born of the same unruly mental 
urges as bring religious fanaticism into existence. 
Fundamentally there are no great differences 
between the psychological bases of Moharrnm 
or Ram Lila processions and the demonstra- 
tions that the political parties organisé. 
These have been passing through the streets | 
of Calcutta for long years without producing 
any permanent results, 
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It is what man does not know of God 
Composes the visible poem of the world. 
RICHARD EBERHART 
















T.S. Eliot occupies a- permanent and 
prominent place as symbolist poet amongst 
the moderns and Professor F. R? Leavis 
aoknowlegdes that he is a ‘great writer of his 
time... Professor Willard Throp writes 
that ‘By 1935 Eliot had become one of the 


in the company of Mann, Shaw, Yeats, Joyce 
Valery, and Gide.’ The fame was brought 
to him by the publication of Tar Waste 
Lano. Reviewing Tut Waste LAND, 
Conrad Akien said, “T, S, Eliot’s net is wide 
and the meshes are smalls” Miss 
Marianne Moore writes : 


“We have in Tus Waste Lanp astage 
for fortune teller, for game of chess, for 
a sermon, for music of various kinds, 
for death by drowning and death from 
thirst ; finally for a boat jresponding gaily 
“to hand, expert with sail and oar,’ and 
for a premonition of peace.” 


“The poetic novel stimulated poetry, and 
HE Waste Lanp can in a way be 
egarded as a by-product of a ULYSSES,” 
rites Mr. Stephen Spender, while Edmnd 
ilson writes : 


2 


N. 


leading men of letters of Europe, standing 


T. $. ELIOT AND THE EAST. 


VAISH 


E 


“ecas you might have thought to hear 
the outcry raised years ago in Franca 
over Verlaine’s Sagesse or only the 
other day in New York over T.89 
Eliots Taz Waste LAND.” 


His high rank as poet is acknowledged 
for his great and infinite zeal to find out the 
good in man, and traverse the untrodden 
path to Eternity. His stalwart, studious 
and subtle mind draws and assimilates from 
every source of myth. “Mr. Eliots aptitude 
for mythology and theology sometimes pays 
us the compliment of expecting our reading 
to be more intent than it is but correspon- 
dences of allusion provide an unmistakable 
logic of preference : for stillness, intellectual 
beauty, spiritual exaltation, the white dress, 
“the glory of the humming bird,” childhood, 
and wholeness of personality—in contrasé 
with noise, aimlessness, fog, 
scattered bones, broken pride, rats, draughts 
under the door, distortion, the stye of 
contentment,” writes Miss Marianne Moore. 


evasiveness, 


-His single poem, THe Waste LAND, 
represents all his other poems, repeating tho 
single theme of lifes metaphysies. What 
the poet represents in Tae Waste LAND 
is discussed elsewhere, THe HorLow Man. 
Burst Norros, East Coker and THe Dry 


Savages. His use of symbols is tersə 
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and harsh and obscure. A knowledge of 
his symbols is necessary before one tries to 
understand him. To read his single poem, 
Tue Waste Lanp, however fragmentary 
it may be, needs an additional study of 
many books, and abundant 
to comprehend his various and manifold 
allusions, His manner 
different, ashe always thinks in reference 
to the ideas of the sages of the Hast. In;TuE 
Waste Lanp, we find an elucidation of 
Bupppxa’s Fme Sermon, of WHAT THE 
TaunpER Sam, ( Bria Upanishad 5. 2, 
. The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, by 

R. E. Hume. ) swg 


The Oriental element is conspicuous in 
Tue Waste LAnp,and THe Four QUARTETS, 
Tae Waste Lanp is record of the inner 
life of man, because as itis the record of 
the 
and the whole humanity, wants to attain 
the good which he finds lacking in modern 

man. 


information, 


It is his attempt, and he assumes a 
mildly critical attitude toward souls 
secularization, Tue Waste LAND owes 


its origin chiefly to the legends in Miss 
Weston’s book, Frox RITUAL ro Romance, 
The land has been blighted by a curse, 
The crops do not grow, and the animals 
cannot reproduce. The plight of the land 
is connected with the plight of the lord of 
the land, Fisher-king who has been rendered 
impotent by maiming or sickness. The 
curse ean only be removed by the appear- 
ance of a knight. It is the fertility 
myth. J. R. Frazer, Tue GoutpEn Bovens ) 


The motive underlying the whole poem 
is spiritual impotence. The poet has a 


passionate desire for a return to fertility. . 


of thinking is’ 


self-scrutini of man who for himself, — 
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Tue Waste Lanp is a continual blending 
and interweaving of Egyptian, Greek, anc 
Christian myths. The poet while writing th 
poem has in his mind the Buddha’s Fir 
SERMON. Buddha, as Lord Krishna i 
GEETA preaches that lust (fire in Tar Wast) 


Lasd stands for lust) is burning 
tells that it burns the soul It i 
an evil which increases more b 


indulgence. Itisa desire which is neve: 
quenched. Eliot wants to eradicate such a1 
evil that has engrossed the modern society. 
THe Baaawat Grra (Bk. 3. sloka 37 
describes that. - a 
a Kama it is, 
Passion itis! born of the darkness, 
Which pusheth him. Mighty of appetite 
Sinful, and strong is this! —man’ 
enemy 
( E. Arnold, Tue Sone CELESTIAL | 
The fire is the “sterile burning of thi 
lust” and there ‘is in Tae Fire SERMON 
of Tue Wasre LAND; we read that 


Burning burning burning burning 
O Lord thou pluckest me out 

O Lord thou pluckest. 

burning. 


Eliot writes in his notes, “The complet 
text of the Buddha’s Fire Sermon ( whic 
corresponds in importance to the Sermon 
on the Mount ) from which these words arc 
taken, will be found translated in the late 
Henry Clarke Warren’s BUDDHISM IN TRAN: 
SLATION ( Harvard Oriental Series ) Mr 
Warren was one of the great pioneers oi 
Buddhist studies in the Occident.” | 

A modern man easily surrenders to th 
temptation of the lust, as Eliot means to sa 
and he draws animage of thé modern ma 
























Tn the scene of rape of a typist lady, she 
resses her table with the tablecloth and 
ives in her small furnished house. The 
uest, “Young man oarbuncular”, arrives 
here. He engages her in caresses, and then 
ssaults atonce, gropes his way in the dark 
own the stairs, The poet thus rebukes a 
odern man for his sensuality and love and 
arnal desire that wrap his soul in darkness. 
wst is the scandal and clandestine fire that 
ubverts the soul and at last hurls it into 
isgrace. 


. Endeavours to engage her in caresses 
Which still are unreproved, if undesired, 
Flushed and decided, he assualts at once ; 
Exploring hands encounter no defence ; 
His vanity requires no response, 

And makes a welcome of indifference. 


* * + ka * 


Bestows one final patronising kiss, 
And gropes his way, finding the stairs. 
(Waste Laxo, III Tae Free Serwon) 


It is “Unreal City”, the city of unreal 
sires that entice us into ~ evil-doing. 
iot repeats it again and again in TAE 
ASTE Lanp. It is maya (Eliot calls here 
his maya, which is mentioned in the 
anishads as “the delusion. of senses” ), 
E UNREAL CITY is the domain of shadowy 
false images which delude the mind. 
YA is “subjective nescience’, as the 
danta says, It defies definition. What the 
danta calls maya, Plato calls “a world 
hadows not‘of realities” and Kant calls 
pearance only, not the thing-in-it-self”, 
Eliot calls “Unreal City”. It is 
ther explained that 
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. tried ; self-restraint, 
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This is the dead land, 
This cactus land, 
Here the stone images 
Are raised, here they receive 
The supplication of dead man’s hand 
Under the twinkle of a fading star. 
( Tae Hottow Man ) 


I, now, consider another fragment of THz 
Waste LAND, namely, WHat THE THUNDER 
Sar. It is based on the Vedantic conception 
embodied in BrrHap-ARANYAKA Upanishad, 
Feru Apxaya (chapter), second Brahaman. 
Here is an example of onomatopeia. The 
pact accepts the three statements—“Datta”, 
“Dayadham, 
thise and control. Eliot early mentions here 
that there are three cardinal virtues, leading 
to unity of being. In Brian Upanishad 
translated by R. E. Hume, Prajapati called 
his offsprings—gods, men and devils—who 
lived all with their father Prajapati and 
observed Brahmcharya. After they had all 
spent the life of chastity, the three-fold 
ofisprings—gods, men and. asuras—asked 
their father to speak to them. Then, he 
spoke to them the syllables—“‘Da Da Da” 
that is control yourself, give, be compa- 
ssionate. One should practise this ‘same 
giving, compassion. 
Eliot means that “living is not possible with- 
out a belief in something more real than life. 
The soul of man needs fertility through the 
surrender to higher self.” 


and Damyata”—give, sympa- 


DATTA , 
The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never 

, retract, 
By this, and this only we have existed 


The first statement made by Tae Taon- 
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DER, “Datta”, is followed by logically by the 
second statement DayapHvam ( Sympathy ). 
The soul after its surrender grows inwardly 
conscious of its unicn with the Supreme. 
The inward consciousness-epiritual-sympathy 
is the secret means to free the soul from the 
narrow confinement of flesh. It is to become 
bodiless, from becoming to being. 


DAYADHVAM 

We think of the key, each in his prison 

Thinking of the key, each confirms a 
prison 
Only at night fall. 
The land is waste and barren land, dry 
and unproductive. The leaves of trees are 
The poet .looks for the 
The “Rain” 


seared with heat. 
RAIN to 
suggests 


restore fertility. 
religion, 


divine inspiration : 
Ganga was sunken, and the limp leaves 
Waited for rain, while the black clouds 
Gathered far distant over Himavat. 


The poet here uses the Hindu Puranic 
myth of the emanation of the sacred water of 
Ganga from the matted locks of the Lord 
Shiva. 
sonified as a goddess, the daughter ‘of Hima- 
vat. Himavat is the personification of the 
Himalaya Mountain. Eliot waits eagerly for 
the regeneration through divine 
ecstasy. Hence, the third statement of THE 
THUNDER after DATTA, and DAYADHVAM, is 
` inevitable Dasryata ( control ) The symbol 
of THE BOAT is borrowed by the poet from 
GITA : 


Ganga in Hindu mythology is per- 


soul’s 


Damyata: The boat responded 
Gaily, to the hand expert with sail and 
oar 


Eliot here alludes to 
Ganaa and Himavat, symbolizing piety and 
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The sea was calm, your heart would 
have respond 
Gaily, when invited, beating obedient 
. To controlling hands, 


In the Grra, Krishna teaches Arjuna se 
restraint, and reason in the control of sen: 
is symbolized by a boat amidst the waves 
the whirlwinds. In Grra ( Bk. II, Slokas 
& 68 ) there is— 


That gives itself to follow shows of set 
Seeth its helm of wisdom rent away, 
And like a ship in waves of whirlwind, 
driv 
To wreck and death. Only with him, 
great Prii 
Whose senses are not swayed iby {things 
sense 
Only with him who holds his mastery, 
Shows wisdom perfect. 
( E. Arnold, Tau Sona CELESTIA 


Tue Waste Lanp is closed with 
words “Shantih Shantih Shantih” “( eq 
valent to peace that passeth understandin: 
which is the formal ending of the Upanisk 


Eliot uses sympathy and restrain w 
a view to the regeneration of the soul. 
deems that it is his real mission to ref 
the world spiritually, and believes t 
there is the possibility in the regenerat 
of the soul through reformation. Eli 
theme is the rehabilitation of a system 
beliefs that were known but modern soci 
has discredited them. The @hristian mate 
is at the centre but the poet never dı 
directly withit. The theme of resurrec 
is made on the surface in terms of the 
tility rite ; the words which Tae TRUN 
speaks, are the Sanskrit words. 

Eliot borrows abundantly from the G 
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Tar Four Quartets and THE Dry SALVA- 
aes show the poet’s plan of reproducing 
and repeating the Gira. The truth is 
expressed in Gira that the soul cannot hope 
of divine union unless it has divested itself 
of the love of created things. Itis alluded 
to by Eliot in many of his poems. In THE 
Faxy Reunion, the soul lives in the 
ardent memory of past ‘experience, and res- 
toration is at hand, ‘The moments: of union 
are the happy moments of the lsoul’s inner 
illumination which is the spiritual experi- 
ence. 


We had the experience but ‘missed the 
meaning, 
And approach to the meaning restored the 
experience. 
Lord Krishna. teaches Yoga to Arjuna 
through Vairagya and this is enforced appo- 
sitely by Eliot—the love of worldly things 
is hell : 
HERE WE GO ROUND THE PRICKLY PEAR 
PRICKLY PEAR, PRICKLY PEAR, ` 
HERE WE GO ROUND THE PRICKLY PEAR 
AT FIVE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 
( Tar Hotitow Man ) 


In the Gira the past, the present, and 
the future are said to be one, the present 
contains the past and future is the past 
because Eliot tells usin Tue Famity Rev- 
NION that future cannot be reformed with- 
out thinking of the past. So, the past is 
ever alive. And the soul's transmigration 
isa result of past actions. Mt was also 
believed by Christopher Marlowe. The 
The conception of the linked unity of the 
_ past, present and future is reproduced by 
the poet in Burnt Norrox. Beeause we 


cannot disown our past nor the past of 
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others nor the past of the human race, it 
lives within us and in moments of illumina- 


tion it is restored to us. Eliot writes that 


Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained. in time past, 

If all time is eternally present, 

All time is unredeemable.. 


+ * * kad * 


What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present. 
( Burnt Norton ) 


The second movement in Burnt NORTON 
turns upon the revelation of the soul remains 
still doing all things of the metallic paradises. 
So, the soul’s fixity is not disturbed by any 
external sensibility—when the sage “with- 
drawn within his soul at every action and 
sits godlike, neither doing aught nor causing 
any deed.” Krishna inculeates that deeds 
should be done without seeking a fruit 
( Grra Bk, II, sloka 47 ; Bk. 18, sloka 11). 
This idea is re-echoed in the CHORUSES OF 
THE ROCK : 
= Isay: take no thought of the harvest, 
But only of proper sowing. 


The soul which is desireless, steadfast in 
the love of God when in reality it does 
nothing, is known to do everything, ( Gita 
Bk. 5, slokas 18&14; Bk. 18, slokas 11, 
17&56 ). Krishna teaches Arjuna the 
ancient system of yoe, by advising him to 
restrain and to merge his soul in - BRAHMA. 
The sinless soul which is free from motion 
and not-motion, attains to perfect peace. 
Eliot here responds exactly to the doctrine 
of yoe which is expounded in Grra : 
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Neither movement from nor towards, 

Neither ascent nor decline, except for 

zhe point the still point, 

There would be no dance, and there is 
enly the dance. : 

In Tse Buaewar Gira 

III, slokas 1 & 2), 
dilemma as regards the doing or not doing 


( Bk. 


Arjuna is in 


of an action. So, he asks Krishna not to 
impel him to the terrible action, the dreadful 
fight, and entreats HM to remove his doubts. 
Krishna turns Arjuna’s mind by insisting 
on the necessity of disintrested action, that 


ig aot thinking of any sort of FRUIT, 
In East Coxer, Eliot has again borrowed 


from the Grra. He believes in the decay 

of the body, and its renewal after the death 

in different animal forms according to the 

actions. So, the soul survives : 

there isa time 
for building 

And a time for living and for generation--- 


Houses live and die: 


Krishna preaches to Arjuna the doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality, and that only body 
is subject to birth and death ( Bk. IT, slokas 
27&28 ). The Four Quartets is an adapta- 
tion of the Grra, and the four poems, BURNT 
Norros, East COKER, LITTLE Gippine and 
Tue Dry Satvaces, are based on the poet’s 
elaborated study of the Grra. His mind 
seems to have imbibed much more of the 
religious doctrines of the east ( system of 
voe) Lord Krishna had taught to his 
disciple Arjuna, on the battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra that very voc. Eliot aims at the 
spiritual advancement of a modern man. He 
wants to turn a modern man toward the 
mystic lore which is a desireless action 
( NISH-KAMA KARMA YOG ), it is explicated in 
Gira. It arrests the poets sublime imagina- 


hess of clinging to their errors. 


tion. Now, here is vision which is clear in 
the mind of the poet: what soul is and the 
different stages of her movement through the 
sadhana. In that way the soul passes to 
attain immortality. 

Krishna tells Arjuna ( Bk. II, sloka 69 ) 
what is darkness for a layman is the light for 
the divine one. Then, Krishna explains to 
Arjuna ( Bk. II, sloka 16 ) that there are two ` 
kinds of living men—one is DIVINE and the 
other is uNprvte. The latter is an ignorant 
and dark-minded man because he is impri- 
soned in the foul eell of the self which is full 
of deceitfulness, folly, and pride 'in the blind- 
So, he 
indulges in lust and concupiscence finding all 
the good in pleasure of the senses and he ever 
dwells in gloom and hellish fears. Such sort 
of men always face NARAKA (hell ) in their 
life and after their life. Eliot alludes to the 
same idea when he says $ 

O dark dark dark. They all go into 
the dark 

- The vacant interstellar spaces, the 

vacant into the vacant 


I said to my soul, be still, and let 
. the dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God. 
( East COKER) 


The poet’s mind is arrested by the still 
gloom of the night where knowledge dawns 
and soul enjoys the heavenly peace. Eliot is 
deeply influenced by the Sanxuya and Yog 
philosophy—the two schools of wisdom 
which are fully explained in Grra (Book III) 
In Tux Dry BALVAGES, KARMA ( action ), as 
it is admonished by Krishna, in Gita, is a 
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KEY to salvation. It is the main topic of 
Eliot’s mind. The poet acknowldges : 


I do not know much about gods ; but 
I think that the river 
Is a strong brown god-sullen, untamed 
3 and intractable, 
Patient to some degree, at first 
recognised as a frontier ; 
Useful, untrustworthy, as a conveyor 
of commerce ; 
Then only a problem confronting the 
builder of bridges. 
(Tur Dry Sarvaczs ) 


These lines echo the idea which is in 
Grra (Bk. II, sloka. 60), that senses are 
strong and “intractable” ; even a contemp- 
lating mind feels the “sense-storms sweep”. 
Here the “river” the five senses which are so 
strong and uncontrollable that even a sage 
may escape them with difficulty, The great 
saint Vishwamitra could not escape himself 
from the BuRNING. The poet here puts forth 
before us his own actual experience, It was 
also experienced by the mystic poet Kabir 
that it would be difficult to break the tie that 
is of five senses. Eliot was thirsty for 
knowledge and he quenched his thirst through 
drops of Grra because he found the 
store of knowledge in it. 


Tae Four Quartets shows that the poet 
aspires to acquire the giddy heights of the 
knowledge where soul and God blend in 
Grra is not only an exponent of the 
there are also 


one. 
metaphysics ,of life, but 
symbols in Grra. From it he borrows : 


The river is within us, the sea is all about 
us 5 

also, the 
granite 


The sea is the land’s edge 
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Into which it reaches, the beaches where 
it tosses 

Its hints of earlier and other creation : 
( Toe Dry SaLvaces ) 
The same idea is found in Gira ( Bk. II, 
sloka 70 ), when Krishna says jto Arjuna tnat 
Brahma remains unmoved by the strcng 
waves, Such is perfect one whose heart is 
not moved and whose mind is not perturbed 
by any desire living amidst the tumultucus 


crowd of senses 


And like the ocean. day by day receiving 
Floods from all lands, which never over- 
flows ; 
Its boundary line not leaping, aad 
leaving, 
Fed by the rivers, but unswelled hy 
those ; 
So is the perfect one to his souls ocean 
The world of sense pours streams uf 
witcher. 
( E. Arnold, Tae Sone CELESTIAL ) 


The whole Part MII of Tae Dry SAL- 
VAGES is an interpretation of Gira. Elict 
digests the teachings of Krishna te Arjuna 
when Arjuna is asked by Krishna to obey 
the law of KARMA itis the law of nature. 
It is the Vedantic theory that a man gete 
only salvation when he obeys the law ox 
karma so is the theory of Christianity. Eliot 
is not only interested in Grra, but even 
he has the faith in the teachings of Krishna 
because they had become a sermon to 
the poet. In that way the poet seeks the 
deliverance of the soul. The soul can get 
the deliverance through the two specifie 
paths of Knowledge which are told by 
Krishna to Arjuna in Gira (Bk. III sloka 8 ) 
Sankuys and Yoe, 
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Time is indivisible ; so the soul is immor- 
tel, indestructible, not subject to birth and 
death, unchangeable, and unlimited by time. 
I out-lives body but actions bind it. There- 
fore in the grip of mAya, soul'is subject to 
tae law of transmigration. 
kattle-field shrinks from ighting, because the 
fight will involve him in bloodshed. And it 
shall produce an orphan race. So, he would 
not kill in war his brothers, grandfathers, his 
suRU, Drona because such an act is sinful 
and this great sin is also against the rule of 
piety. It will cast him into hell ( NARAKA ). 
Atthe very moment Lerd Krishna imparts 


Arjuna on the 


him the divine knowledge that the soul 
never dies though it assumes various forms 
of incarnations according to the past actions. 
Eliot tells that— 
For every ill deed in the past we suffer 
the consequence $ 
( CnorusEs From THE Rock ) 


and as it is also assumed by Shelley in his 
poem, Coup. He writes: 


“I change, but I cannot die,” i. e, soul 
does not die but the outward form changes 
ie. matter. The same idea is re-echoed in 
his another poem, Aponais. It is an elegy 
and he wrote on the death or John Keats. 

Lord Krishna on the battle-field teaches 
Yoe to Arjuna amidst two armies of the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, arrayed on both the 
sides. Armies are prepared for war. Krishna 
impresses Arjuna telling the importance of 
the law of xarma, Eliot also believes in the 
law of KARMA as if is found in Taz Dry 
Satvaces. Hence, Krishna teaches Arjuna 
the two paths of knowledge—saNKHYA sys- 
tem of Kapila, and the yoe system of 
Pantanjali. There isin Gra two paths of 
knowledge become the one path of knowledge 
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by which the deliverance of the soul is 


‘possible. The first is a more theoretical know- 


ledge that there are three things— God, soul 
and perishable matter and the second is the 
practical divine knowledge of porna while 
soul remains free from every state stainless, 
Tue Dry Satavaces is the exponent of the 
KARMA philosophy— the SaAnxuyA, the 
immutability of soul, ‘of the universal 
existence of God and of soul’s metamorphosis 
accordingly as if has done in the past. Eliot 
in the KARMA., And the soul’s 
He tells that 


believes 
transmigration. 


This form, this face, this life 
Living to live in a world of time beyond 
me, let me 
Resign my life from this life, my speech 
; for that unspoken, 
The awakened, lips parted, the hope, the 
new ships. 
( Cuoruses From THE Rock ) 


At the request of Arjuna Krishna tells 
him ( Bk, II, slokas 48 & 49 ) to act like a 
bold man, abandoning all the desires and fix 
your soul and mind.in me. It is the only way 
to attaining to tranquility and serenity ( Bk. 
TI sloka 47 ). Eliot repeats and tells $ 


And do not think of the fruit of action. 
Fare forward. 
( Tae Dry SALvAGES ) 


Karma binds a man to an endless chain 
of birth and death according to the actions 
into another life and so Eliot tells that 
“right action is freedom From past and 
future also” Eliot is inspired by the philo- 
sophy of Grra and he reproduces the same 
idea in his poems. Krishna teaches Arjuna 
that one is said to have attained yoe that 
soul does not die, when the soul has known 









so much that an action is an in-action and 
an in-action is action, that ‘I Am, that I Ax. 
am changeless. It is said to be the sublime state 
of ECSTASY. So is thephilosophy of Eliot : 
At the moment which is not of action 
or in-action 
this: “on whatever 
‘sphere of being 
The mind of man may be intent 
At the time of death’—that is the one 
action 
( And the time of death is every moment ) 
~ Which shall fructify in the lives of others: 
- ( The Dry Salvages ) 
In GITA (Bk. IV, sloka 42) Krishna 
asks Arjuna to become bold for fighting and 
he instructs him like an Army General : 
“Bold and wise! Give thyself to the field 
with me! Arise!’ Again the above words 
are re-echoed when Eliot writes that 
O Voyagers, O seamen, 
You who come to port, and you whose 
l bodies 
Will suffer the trial and judgement of 
the sea 


You can receive 
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Or whatever event, this is your real - 
destination 
So Krishna, as when he admonished 
Arjuna 
On the field of battle. 
Not fare well, 
But fare forward, voyagers. 


( The Dry Salvages j 


T. S. Eliot repeats tbe single idea again 
and again, most probably to enforce his 
meaning on the reader’s mind, To summa- 
rize his main idea of the ‘spiritual realization 
of the self, it is really founded on the 
teachings and the philosophy of GITA. He 
seeks an union and an immensity of life 
which. is without an end and beginning. 
It is “detachment from the self and from 
things and from persons”. Soul’s union 
is possible, and -perfection is within the 
reach of man. Eliot, as his writings show, 
is more an orientalist than an occidentalist 
because he had imbibed the Indian spiritua- 
lism as it is explained in the GITA, 


CUSTOMS. RELATED TO BIRTH AND DEATH 
NICOBARESE 


SUDHENDU CHANDA 


AMONG THE 


The Nicobar is a group of 2) islands 
situated in the south-east portion of the Bay 
of Bengal between the 6th and 10th degrees 
of latitude north and between 92nd and 
94th degrees of east longitude. Thickly 
inhabited with maximum density of popula- 
tion as compared to other islands of the 
Nicobar groups, this most fascinatiog island 
Chowra (Thatat) a small island. with an 
area of 2.80 square miles, situated about 40 
miles away from Car Nicobar and 40 miles 
from Nancowrie. Ii is within the Tahsil 


of Nancowrie. 
Actually there are five inhabited villages 


in the island? (i) Raihion (P-265); (i) 
Changkamang (Pop-146) ; (iii) Tapaela (Pop. 
367); (iv)Ol-heat (Pop.235); and (v) 
Kintasuk (Pop. 220) and the people are still 
in such backward stage that they follow 
the worship of supernatural power and the 


witch doctors (Manluana) have still a special - 


role to play in this society. The village 
Knitasuk is the subject matter of the 


present study. : oe 
The island occupies a peculiar position 


in respect of making canoes, earthen pots 
and also of supernatural power in relation to 
other islands. By some means, no one quite 
knows how the people of Chowra have 
acquired an ascendency over the people 
of other islands in respect of their animistic 
religion. 
Chowra have also the monopoly in the mak- 
ing of earthen pot by the female folk which 


‘influences 


‘the traditional social order which still e 
In addition to that people of © 




















display their industrial qualities and in 
making big canoes by the men-folk which 
is also tabooed to other islanders. Itis an 
obligatory part on the customs of the 
Nicobarese as a whole to purchase canoes 
and earthen pot from Chowra. To ` the 
other Nicobarese, Chowra is considered to 
be the home of magic and witch craft in the 
Nicobar group of Islands and it is mainly, 
due fo general belief and fear of offendin 
the evil spirits which the Chowra islander: 
control that making of earthen pots i 
tabooed on other islands, though earth fo 


this is brought from other nearby islands. 
The isolated geographical position an 
the insular nature of the place of thei 
habitation also gave the people of Chowr 
“security from {extern 


attacks both in the past and present. T. 


relatively greater 


past history of the Nicobarese as well 
the conditions of the island has gooe to ma 
the people take to a peaceful way of li 
furth 
favours a peaceful atmosphere in the islan 
This small tiny island of Chowrain the B 
of Bengal remained unexposed from outsi 
for centuries. This isolati 
helped the cultural traits of the people 


Chowra to grow affluent and distinctive. 
Life in Chowrais governed largely 


The close-knit tribal organisation 


tinues to play an important role in deter 
ning various socio-cultural aspects of 
life of the people of this land. The ap 
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rent domain of the natural conditions on 
human actions in the island has had a. great 
hand in formulating the social values and 
various notions in a society in distant past. 
Owing to the closure of the region from 
outside exposure in a rigid political set up 
for a long period there was hardly any scope 


for the activisation of the forces of social 
change. . 


This is an attempt to describe the birth 
and death customs of the Nicobarese of 


Chowra Island. The study is based on the’ 


data collected by the writer as well as on 
personal observation. ` The field investiga- 
tion was conducted by the writer sometime 
in 1969. In preparing this paper the writer 
has gone through some papers and books. 

Social customs and _ super-institutions 
in their peculiar form occupy an important 
place in the mode of life ofthe islanders. 
Such customs are more apparent in connec. 
tion with the process ef birth and death of 
a human being. 

BIRTH: ( enlo-Kaiyua ) ; 

The birth customs of the Nicobarese of 
Chowra are based on the belief that the 
process of birth is unclean and that the 
delivery should take place away from the 
main abadi site of the village and the help of 
witchdoetor is still taken in the delivery. 

Customs and practices relating to birth of 
a child are simple and conventional. The 
Nicobarese come to know the signs of pre- 
' such as 
stoppage of menstruation perieds of the 
woman: Pregnant woman is not allowed to 
do any hard work as this is considered to 
affect the birth, The would-be father of a 
baby is also not allowed to do any hard 
work, to go away for fishing, to do any sinful 


gnancy in the normal manner 


acts, during the period of the pregnancy of 
his wife. Pregnant woman also does not get 
the full privilege of any change in her diet but 
she is to abstain from certain kinds of food 


‘which are supposed to be hard and indiges- 


tible. The reasons for such restrictions can 
best be defined in the words of E. H. Man2 

“Restrictions regarding diet and rest or 
avoidauce of work, are also observed by the 
father quite as: much as by the mother, It is 
considered selfishness of a man to carry on 
his usual occupations when a birth is 
imminent for some time after it has taken 
place. He is endangering the life of the 
child if he works hard and gets into a state 
of perspiration alfhough it is not yet born.” 

During the time of pregnancy, the 
husband of the pregnant woman has to supply 
some tender coconuts, coconut leaves and 
also coconut oil to the witch-doetor who 
makes the woman lie on her back and rub 
the juice of some medicinal plants mixed 
with oil of coconut and raw blood of: pig on 
her belly. The woman then waahes herself 
and a piece of white cloth is tied to her neck 
which hangs down and covers the whole belly 
of the pregnant woman, supposing that this 
cloth will protect the child inside the womb 
from being devoured by evil spirits. 


When the labour pain starts, or when the 
woman desires to move, she is taken to the 
common birth house ( enloni-kaiyua ) of the 
village which is situated at one corner of the 
sea shore. The prospective father as well as 
other immediate members of the family also 
accompany the woman to the common birth 
house, The husband remains with his wife to 
look after her and attend to her wants until 
some weeks (e.g. approx. 2 weeks) have 
elapsed and she is able or at liberty to return 
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to their home. The witch doctors are always 
present at the time of delivery. They do not 
usually do anything but will recite some 
words which are kepi secret, and simply 
leave the woman to her agony. Sometimes, 
by feeling the belly of the woman, or putting 
their fingers through the utrus to ascertain 
the time of delivery,“they claim to find out 
the object in the house interfering with the 
birth processand such objects are ordered to be 
destroyed, In that case the witch doctors 
also give juice of some medicinal plants to 
facilitate quick and easy delivery. 

After delivery saffron and turmeric are 
used to rub over the mother and the child 
and any clothing they use is also dyed with 
these. Plenty of hot water is used for both 
mother and the child, although she is cere- 
monially unclean for at least three months. 
A young baby is bathed every day with hot 
water and the wood used for heating this 
must be of a special kind, while the vessels 
containing the water must also be a special 
one. After its first bath the baby is rubbed 
all over with coconut oil. mixed with juice of 


some medicinal plants. 
A few days after the delivery, the family 


members offer the witch doctors some pieces 
of new cloth, few fowls and some coconuts 
for the services performed by them. No cash 


payment is made. 
Soon after delivery, the mother is consi- 


dered to be unclean and she is not allowed to 
touch food or other cloth with her fingers. 
Her ‘husband and others of the family look 
after her, while a few members of the family 
bring food from the main hut of the village 
to the birth-house. After a week of the birth 
the mother and child along with some 
members of the family shift to another hut, 
situated behind the birth-house. Every joint 


- her husband and changes her clothes. 
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family has its own such hut. The family 
which does not possess such hut, may us 
other family’s hut on’ permission. For abou 
three months, the mother, child and fathe 
live in such hut to completely rid themselves 
of impurity attached to the birth process 
In this hut cooking is also done and after £ 
month, the father is allowed to go for his 
daily work, though he must return and sleey 
there. 

A mother is ritually impure for thre 
months after the birth of her child. On the 
seventh day, however, she attains partia 
purity after a bath with cold water of the see 
and this enables her and her husband tc 
enter a separate hut. But complete purity is 
only attained on the 60th day when a smal 
feast organised ( entoin-poka ) in which the 
the witeh doctors and other relatives alsc 
join. The mother has a bath in the sea with 
That a 
ritual bath is different from an ordinary bath 
is made clear from the fact that the confined 
mother has an elaborate massage of coconut 
oil and bath everyday. beginning with the day 
the child 'is born. The massage and bath 
last for several hours—performed by her 
husband and other female relatives, but thei1 
object is therapeutic. 

When the pollution period is over after 
three months the family shifts back to the 
normal house, leaving there all articles 
which were used at the time of the birth anc 
during the period of stay in the birth house 
such as mats, cloths, earthen utensils etc. at 
they are considered to be unclean. Wher 
the child is two or three months old it is wel 
rubbed over with fowl’s blood mixed wit 
certain crushed leaves supplied by a wite 
doctor and also with crushed shells of youn 
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coconuts and saffron. This 
monthly until the child can walk. 
No name-giving ceremony is performed 
till thechild starts walking after a year. 
At thé time of name-giving ceremony, the 
witch doctors are invited who killsome fowls 
and mix the blood of fowls with the juice 
of medicinal plants. This mixture is now 
applied to the body of the child by the man 
chosen by the family member with the consu- 
ltation of witch doctors for being renowned 


is repeated 


for his good character and better health and . 


it is believed that on growing up the child 
would follow in the footsteps of the man of 
good character and of sound health. At the 
time of application of the mixture on the body 
of the child, the naming of the child is also 


done. 
The child’s first food other than its 


mother’s milk is the tender part of the green 
coconut—tlie part nearest the shell. This 
is mixed with pandanos paste and warmed 
over a fire. The child may not take any 
hard thing and fish, or meat until itis over 
3 to 4 years old. l 

DE A TH ( kapah-lyon ): 

It appears that in the minds of the 
tribal people death produced the greatest 
awe and various rituals are devised to 
propitiate the spirits believed to be causing 
death and to ensure a smooth journey of the 
dead person in the next world. As death 
is still considered as an unclean process, 
as in Car Nicobar, there are also death houses 
in Chowra with the result that few deaths 
occur in their residential huts but mostly 
in their common death house known as 
Kapah ni-re, Shortly after a death, the 
dead body is carried to the death house on 
the beach, The members of family as well 
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as other villagers also come to the death house 
with fruits, leaves, bananas, pandanus and 
a fowl together with a piece of cloth as a 
token of gift to the departed soul and they 
are led by the witch doctor round the 
village with hands at back and faces bowed 
down towards the- ground as token of 
respect, until they again meet at the death 
house. On the death of an individual the 
corpse is first washed and then wrapped in 
cloth of red colour. The washing is done 
with sea water, When any one dies whether 
big or little, rich or poor, male or female, 
all the families in the village to which he / 
she belongs will contribute a piece of white 
and red cloth just to wrap the corpse. 
Others are meanwhile shaping some pieces 
of wood on which the corpse is being tied 
and wrapped with the spathe of palm 
and finally with. the red and white cloth. 
This wrappings are done very carefully so 
that the corpse may not spoil. By this 
time, the men dig the grave in the family 
graveyard, which is situated near the Elpanam 
and within a few yards of the common 
death-house, which has been used for 
many generations. There is sand on the 
surface and below that the coral rock 
which when necessary, they cut with axe 
and prepare a grave. 

Before the corpse is removed from the 
death house, the relatives will gather round 
their bier and wail with cries and tears and 
they give the departed a last farewell kiss. 
when the grave is ready the body on thebier is 
carried on theshoulders of the persons who are 
ceremonially unclean through having had to 
touch the corpse or to dig the grave. The 
bier (dayung ) is placed for sometime at the 
grave toenable other persons to have alastlook 
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at the deceased. The body is then covered 
with a piece of cloth and then placed in the 
grave. The corpse is buried, a man being 
buried with the head pointing west (i. e. 
towards the interior of the island) and 
feet towards the east (i, e sea ) symbolising 
that he is a sea farer, whilea woman is 
always buried in the oppsite direction sym- 
Dolising that the woman mostly looks after 
the plantations, industry and work in the 
village ( mattai ). 
‘of the dead into the grave, some men get 
down into the grave to receive the corpse. 
After the corpse is lowered, the cloth over 
the face is pulled aside and a chicken is 
killed in a dry place and blood is allowed 
to fall on the mouth of the deceased. 
Afterwards the chicken or fowl is completely 
burnt on the sea shore by the unclean men. 
-Then two posts are made out of fruit 
trees, cut down, ‘and are erected on the grave 
and decorated with coconuts, yams, bananas 
etc. in the belief that spirit of the departed 
soul partakes of this food. In the case ofa 
male deceased, an oar and in the case of 
afemale deceased,a broom is put on the 
post asa mark of their sex. Earthen pots 
and movable property of the deceased are 
also kept on the grave (chukpentila). 

Afterwards, when every thing is complete, 
the men who helped in lowereng the bier 
into the grave and who helped in digging 
out the grave, sweep up and drive out their 
_ own spirits several times over the grave 
with the help of bunches of tender coconut 
leavee, brought for this purpose. 

After a burial, all who have taken part 
in it go down into the water and wash their 
head, face and feet. Only after this they are 
allowed to return to their clean house or 


Before placing the bier ` 
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in the elpanam. On returning from the 
shore to the elpanam, they have to brandish 
brightly blazing torches of coconut leaves 
to frighten away the spirit of the dead. 
They return to their respective clean hut 
only after drinking coconut water in the 
elpanam. During this mourning period, 
which continued for 20 days the mourners are 
they 
allowed to cut orto kill anything. Those 
who are unclean by reason of contact 
with the corpse (cancpa) are also forbidden 


to eat fish and meat. 


not allowed to sing, dance nor are 


The mourners eat 
only ripe coconut and bananas etc. 


Five days later at an appointed time the 
grave is dug by those unclean mourners 
and the dead body is taken out ata clean 
and dry place. The corpse is again . wrapped 
round by green-coconut leaves. The corpse 
is then put in a small ,canoe of the decea- 
sed which has been sawn into two, The 
half of the canoe is then placed in the 
ossuary (Laich) whichis quite close to the 
place of burial, on a pair of forked wooden 
V-shaped posts (Kanoi-koi) with the branches 
in the top spreading out, some five feet 
above the ground in the same place where 
the burial took place. The body is then 
left to rot andin time owing to the disin- 
tegration of the canoe, the bones fall to 
the ground which is covered with sculls 
and bones of several generations. Orphans 
and still born-children are directly placed 
in the canoes in the ossuary there being no 
burial and disinternment. Soon after re- 
burial function, a male witch doctor is called 
to kill-a small pig near the place of cssuary, 
and the blood is sprinkled over the bones 
of the deceased, while other portion of the 
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body of pig is roasted and eaten at the 
spot by the witch-doetor. The head and 
leg portion of the pig is offered to the Devil. 
After the reburial the members of the family 
bathe in the sea and return home. 

After a day or two purification festival 
is held in the evening in one of the clean 
house in the elpanam. A basket of food 
for the deceased is prepared, being filled 
with pork and some fruits and hung up for 
the night in the doorway of the hut. In the 
morning this basket and its contents are 
thrown into the sea and after taking bath 
in the sea the mourning period is over. 

At this festival the women decorate the 
wooden image with narrow strips of white 
andred cloth, which have been used to 
. make the image of the deceased and iskept in 
the house of the deceased. At the top of the 
image there is a small hole through which a 
wooden stick is,inserted horizontally so that it 
looks like hands of the image and spoons and 
forks. Shells of various kinds and colour are 
tied up on this stick. A feast is organized 
after 15 days in which all the members of the 
family participate including the unclean and 
clean members of the other families of the 
village and many pigs are killed and one of 
the coconut trees of the plantations, which 
go to his heirs, is ceremonially cut and 
barnt as a sign of death. The feast (la neat- 
la) is organized by the family members of the 
deceased after this feast the death ceremony 
comes to an end. 

On the death of an individual the rela- 
tives of the deceased shave their heads as a 
mark of respect and the entire community 
gives up singing, dancing, fishing ete. for 
several ( min. 15) days. The length of time 


varies with the importance of the person as 
follows : 
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i) For the Chief Captain of the island 
60 days ( Apprx ) 
ii) For the Second Chief Captain of the 


island + 40 days 
iii ) For the Chief Captain of the village 
35 days is 
iv ) For the Second and Third Captain 
25 days ” 
v ) For the ordinary person of both sexes 
20 days ” 


This shaving is a preparatory ritual act, 
On this occasion itis followed by a bath in 
the sea and by the wearing of ritually pure 
white cloth eg. unused white cloth. These 
preliminary rites make the subject pure and 
while in this condition he performs certain 
rites or others perform certain rites 
in behalf of them, At mourning it is obligatory 
for the Nicobarese of Chowra, at any rate for 
the chief male mourners to have their heads 
and faces shaved entirely, Other close rela- 
tives who are junior to the dead persons are 
recommended to follow the example of the 
chief mourners but it does not seem to be 
obligatory for them. The mourners get them- 
selves shaved on the morning following the 
disposal of the corpse ( cano-pa ) and this 
shall mark the beginning of ritual mourning. 
The mourners may not have another shave 
while ritual mourning lasts. In the case of 
the chief headman of the village ritual mour- 
ning lasts sometime three months and during 
this entire period shaving is forbidden. 

The restriction on shaving is only one of 
several restrictions imposed on the mourners 
and in order to understand its meaning com- 
pletely all the restrictions have to be taken 
into consideration, The mourners are 
forbidden to consume meat, fish, betel leaves 
and betel nut, and liquor. They may not go 
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out for fishing, hunting and dancing or 
singing. They have to wear mourning dress 
and have to remain in the clean house. Thisis 
necessary to emphasize that these restrictions 
have to beobserved. They show to the outside 
world that the mourner is concrned in the 
death that has occurred. There are the 
degrees of concern, the close relatives have 
shown greater concern than distant kindreds. 
The mourning period is longer for them and 
they are marked off from the others in other 
ways too. The obligatory expression of 
concern in the culturally defined manner 
serves to maintain a certain kinship and 
social structure. 

On the death of a person, it is custo- 
mary to cut some posts of the hut of the 
deceased in which he lived and some times 
one or two coconut- trees belonging to him, 
bananas and other kinds of fruit trees are 
also cut. Near the place of burial posts, 
cloth and some ‘articles belonging to the 
deceased are also kept. While all movable 
things (of course not the valuable ones } 
which have been used by the deceased person 
during his last sickness—are also destroyed. 
This is done in the belief that he ( the 
deceased ) might feel that he had no reason 
to grudge the lot of whom he had had to 
leave in this world.. Perhaps, itis regarded 
merely as propitious for the deceased. It 
is customary to “taboo” the mentioning of the 
name of the deceased by his relatives with 
the result that if the names of relatives of 
the person, who are no longer alive, are 
to be ascertained, the enquiries are to be 
made from the friends of the: person. The 
people do not like to mention the name of 
someone who has died recently for fear that 


the spirit should be attracted on hearing 
his own name spoken of. There are, of 
course, no family names, but any name may 
have some common root in it, which normally 
not in use in daily life andin some cases ` 
they have to invent new names for such 
persons for fear that some departed spirit 
should be back again and causea great lot 
of harm fo society. 

Social customs and superstitions in the 
Nicobarese society occupy an important 
place in the mode of life. Both birth and 
death customs are based on the belief that 
the process of birth and death are unclean 
and these must take place away from the 
main abadi site of the village—and in both 
the processes the witeh doctors still play a 
significant role. Death produced the greatest 
awe and various ritualsare devised to pro-' 
pitiate the spirits believed to be causing 
death and to ensure a smooth journey of the 
dead person to the other world. The rules 
and customs that regulate the conduct and 
intercourse of the young couple are in the 
main both few and lax. The idea of chastity 


` is unfamiliar and there is very little endea- 


vour after purity. 
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Industrial Licensing Policy plays a vital 
role in the balanced industrial development 
and: reduction of, economic coneentration. 
During the past two decades, monopolistic 
trends in our industrial-set-up pervaded the 
entire organised sector of the economy. The 
Dutt Committee on industrial licensing in its 
report had urged the Government of India to 
rejuvenate the old industrial licensing policy 
so as to define clearly the sphere of. licensing 
and to do away with the ad hocism prevailing 
in the licensing system. The Union Govern- 
ment have approved of all the major recommen- 
dations of the said Committee and declared 
the neq licensing policy on 18th February 
1970. The purpose of this paper is to analyse 
the salient features of the new licensing 
policy and {to examine critically its possible 
repercussions on the future industrial deve- 
lopment of India. 


I. Three Sectors of Licensing 


The new licensing policy envisages three 
sectors to give necessary orientation to the 
licensing system, viz. (i) Core Sector 
(ii) Joint Sector and ( iii) Middle Sector. 
The de-licensed sector has also been clearly 
defined including of course, the small sector. 
The industry-wise delicensing system has 
been abolished which was adopted hitherto. 


CORE-SECTOR 


The scope for the public sector has been 

enlarged in the new licensing poliey. It will 

lay a predominant role in the Core Sector. 
4 
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The Government has accepted the recommen- 
dations of the Industrial Licensing Policy 
Inquiry Committee that there should be a list 
of core industries. The Core Sector consists 
of basic, critical and strategic industries. 
The list of Core Sector industries has been 
prepared in consultation with the Planning 
Commission. It will also cover those indus- 
tries where there is likely to be production 
gaps during the Fourth Five Year Plan. 
These include nitrogenous and phosphatic 
fertilisers, pesticides ( basic chemical only ) 
tractors and power tillers, rock phosphate and 
pyrites, iron ore, pig iron and steel, alloy and 
special steels, metals, oil 
exploration and production, petroleum 
refining, selected petrochemicals, 
synthetic rubber, coking coal, heavy 
industrial machinery, ship building and 
dredgers, newsprint, selected electronica ete. 
Industries specifisd in Schedule ‘A’ of the 
Industrial Policy Resolution, 1956 (as 


non ferrous 


amended up-to-date ) will continue to be 


reserved for the public sector. The public 
sector can now enter all other industries in 
the Core and heavy investment sector. The 
heavy investment sector has been defined as 
those with investment propositions of over 


Rs. 5 Crores. Undertakings belonging to the 


private sector together-with foreign concerns 
and subsidiaries or branches of foreign 
companies are allowed to enter the heavy 
investment sector except the industries 
reserved for the public sector under the 
Industrial Policy. 
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MIDDLE SECTOR 

The middle sector comprises the invest- 

ments upto Rs. 5 Crores. New entrepreneurs 

and those not belonging to the larger indus- 


trial houses are proposed to be 
preference. 


given 
The Goverament have accepted 
the definition of larger industrial houses as 
suggested by the Dut Committee, Those 
industrial houses whose assets exceed Bs. 35 
Crores will come under the purview of the 
larger industrial houses. Such units are free 
to enter even the middle sector under the 
new policy though the Dutt Committee had 
recommended for a blanket ban on these lar- 
ger industrial houses for entry into any other 
than the Core Sector. In view of the need for 
inereasing production in cases where no other 
entrepreneurs are forthcoming, the larger 
industrial houses will be allowed to enter 
the middle sector. Thus, the middle sector 
is left open to all. Though special preference 
will be given to licence applications of 
parties other than undertakings 
to larger 


belonging 
industrial houses, licences may 
be issued to larger industrial houses where 
foreign exchange implications necessitate, 
It has been decided that licence applications 
from undertakings belonging to or controlled 
by the larger industrial groups and foreign 
branches or subsidiaries shall be considered 
for normal expansion, where such expansion 
is necessary to develop to a minimum econo- 
mic level which would ensure greater cost- 
But, the the 
Monopoly and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Bill will be taken into account in this regard. 


JOINT SECTOR~greater participation 
The Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry 
Committee recommended the concept of 


efficiency. provisions of 


joint sector which has been accepted by the 
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It will be ensured thai 
there is a greater degree of participation in 


Govt. in principle. 
management, particularly at policy level: 


in the case of major projects involving 
substantial assistance from public institutions 
It will be the endeavour of the Govt. tc 
apply the concept of joint participation fr 
major projects taken by private enterpris« 
groups in ‘Core’ and ‘Middle Sector’. The 
new policy lays down that the public financia 
institutions will also, as part of thei 
financial assistance arrangements exercis« 
option for converting loans given a 
either wholly 
or partly, into equity shares within a speci 
fied period of time. As for loans ané 
debentures given in the past, the public 
financial institutions would have discretior 
to negotiate conversion in cases of default. 
The idea undertaking the joint sector— 
approach is to improve the organisation anc 
Management of public sector undertaking: 
especially where thay have to operate it 
competition with the private sector. 
ment proposals 


anc 
debentures issued in future 


Invest: 
exceeding Rs. 5 Crore 
( except.the reserved sphere ) in the Cor 
Sector will be considered, on the one ant 
the same footing irrespective of the fac 
whether they are made by private secto 
or public sector. In other words, new invest 
ments are left free both for private anc 
public sector. It will enable the privat 
sector units to prove their worth and stan 
the test. A broad outlook has been adoptet 
by the: Government in the said joint parti 
cipation programme, The industrial deve 
lopment of the country as a whole will bene 
fit from this new approach. l 
H, Delicensed Sector 
The exemption limit for licensing has bee 
































raised from Rs. 25 Lakhs to Rs. 1 Crore. 
The Cabinet has, however, rejected the 
suggestion of the Planning Commission that 
the exemption limit for licensing should be 
raised to Rs. 5 Crores, Even Rs. 1 Crore— 
exemption limit that has been approved- 
is subject to various conditions, The cal- 
culation of Rs. one crore investment for 
any new venture, fixed assets in hand, 
buildings and machinery, all will be taken 
into account. The delicensing, however, 
will not appply to the industrial 
houses and those undertakings whose assets 
already exceed Rs. 5 Crores and also those 
which are categorised a “dominant-Under- 
taking” in the Monopolies Act. Al these 
undertakings will have to take a licence 
even if they have to set-up a new project 
involving investment of less than Rs. One 
Crore. 


larger 


The delicensing also will not apply in 
ueh cases which require Rs. 10 Lakhs or 
ore than 10% by way of foreign exchange 
or import of machinery and equipments. 
imilarly, the delicensiug will not attract 
hose units which require foreign exchange, 
xcept for import of raw 
aterial—Components and the like. It 
hould be borne in mind here that the Govt. 
Iso will not be committed to provide foreign 
xchange for maintenance and raw material 
ports for units which benefit from the 
emption from licensing as in the case of 
nits in the Core Sector or in the case of 
mall Scale-Sector. 


marginally, 


IIl. Control on Monopolies 


There is no denying the fact that increasing 
onopolistic trends in our industrial set-up 
ve been especially witnessed during the 
st two decades inspite of various enact- 
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ments and steps taken to remove them. It 
is often said that the economic power of the 
country is concentrated in twenty big indus- 
trial families. It is not in conformity with 
our desired goal of Socialistic Pattern of 
Society and equality of income and wealth. 
The new licensing policy will prove an effec- 
tive measure in minimising, if not eradicating, 
the increasing monopolistic trends in the 
country. All the big industrial groups are 
now placed on the banned list in the sense 
that they will not be eligible to any licence 
with two exception (i ) to achieve economies 
of scale and cost efficiency and ( ii) to start 
a new venture in the middle sector where no 
other enterpreneurs are forth-coming. Such 
exceptions will be made only where there is 
specific justification infavour of them. The 
objective of preventing the large industrial 
houses is also to restrict their role in other 
areas where smaller business groups and new 
entrepreneurs may adequately function. 

The Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry 
Committee had pointed out that the instru- 
ment of licensing has an important role to 
play in preventing further concentration of 
economic power. That is why it had proposed 
that applications from concerns belonging to 
large industrial houses as well as those from 
foreign branches should be automatically 
rejected in the case of industries in the 
middle sector, of course, with certain excep- 
tions based on specific justifications. The 
Government has accepted this approach in 
toto. . 

iV. Small Scale Industries 

The definition of the Small Scale Sector 
and the ancillary units will remain as at 
present. But the exemption limit for licens- 


ing has been raised from Rs. 25 lakhs to 
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Rs. one crore. The Government has enlarged 
the list of industries reserved for develop- 
ment in the small scale sector to include steel 
furniture, cycle tyres, & tubes, mechanical 
toys, aluminium utensils, fountain pens and 
ball point pens, electric horns, ` hydraulic 
jacks below 30 tonne capacity and tooth- 
paste. The existing policy of reservation 
for the small scale sector [involving invest- 
ments in. machinery and equipment upto 
Rs.7.5 Lakhs ) will be continued and the area 
of such reservation will be extended what- 
ever production in this sector can be 
expected. to grow adequately: to meet the 
demand. The first list of industries to which 
the reservation will be extended: has been 
. prepared by the Planning Commission in 
consultation witb the Ministry of Industrial 
Development. The Government will further 
enlarge the number of items reserved for 
exclusive manufacture in the small sector. 
The Ministry of Industrial Development has 
asked the State Directors of Industries to 
suggest additional items of 
These items will be added to the list of 55 
products already reserved for manufacture in 
_ the SmallfSector. 


In respect of agro-industries, particularly 
undertakings processing sugarcane, jute and 
other agricultural commodities, preference 
will be given in licensing to applicants from 
the Cooperative sector, 


Necessary instructions and notifications 
will be issued by the Ministry of Industrial 
Development to give effest to the aforesaid 
decisions, A set of guidelines will be issued 
to the Licensing Committee to take account 
these decisions while dealing with the new 


applications for licences. 


reservation. 
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V. CRITICISM . 
The new licensing policy enunciated by 
the Government of India has been criticised 
by various sections of the public on several 
grounds. The substantial expansion of the 
public sector with its entry into thé consumer 
goods industry could not be viewed with 


` equanimity when the overall performance of 


the publie sector has been far from satisfac- 
tory. Tt is said that in the interest of rapid 
economic development, the role of the public 
sector should have been confined to strategic 
sectors and particularly in the fields not 
covered by the private sector in view of the 
huge investment. The entry of the public sec- 
tor in the field of consumer goods industries 
involves a good deal of experience and inti- 
mate knowledge of the fast changing needs and 
tastes of the different sections of the commu- 
nity, the lack of which will certainly tell 
upon the success and efficiency of the indus 
tries. The policy gives undue dominatio 
to the public sector’ and puts several restri 
etions on the growth of big industrial house 
The present state of economy is not viabl 
so far as the availability of the resource 
is concerned. The public sector underta 
ings cannot be noped to generate sufficie 





















resources for further development if the 
past performance is any guide. The ba 
imposed on the larger industrial houses ma 
therefore, put some sort of eeiling on i 
dustrial growth. The Govt. had ample pow 
to prevent larger industrial houses fro 
gaining monopoly control. The threat 
conversion of loans advanced by the. Publ 
Financial Institutions into 


feasible and in the interest of the financi 
institutions to convert loans into equi 
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capital as it will increase the risks and 
responsibilities of the financial institutions. 
Besides, they cannot afford to keep their 
money locked up’since no interest will be- 
come payable by the industrial junits. - And 
if they are new enterprises, return in the 
form of dividends will also take an unduly 
long time. The provision empowering finan- 
cial institutions to convert loans into equity 
capital would become operative only where 
the units concerned are badly managed. 
In other cases, this might adversely affect 
entrepreneurs and shareholders, particularly 
when the capital market is in doldrums. 
The new provisions will inhibit the entre- 
preneurs to approach the financial institu- 
tions for financial accommodation for expan- 
The 
critics are of the view that it would intro- 
duce the inefficiency of the public sector 
into the private sector as the Govt. pro- 
poses to have a voice in the management 
of the companies where they have equity 
participation. It is also held that the Govt. 
ought to have revised the definition of 
small scale industries in the context of the 


sion or for setting up new industries. 


prevailing high cost of capital equipments - 


and technological developments. Keeping 
in view the diversification and sophistication 
which the small industries have achieved, 
it would have been quite in the fitness of 
things for the Govt. to have raised the 
capital limit for small industrial units from 


Rs. 7.5 Lakhs to 25 Lakhs or so. 


‘in’ more than one respect. 
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- To conclude, although the new licensing 
policy deserves fair trial, it is weleomed 
The licensing 
policy should not be considered in isolation 
but it should be considered from all angles 
The balanced industrial develop- 
ment of the country calls for a change in 


of vision. 


_ the licensing system in the present state 


of things. The new policy has been formu- 
lated in- the larger perspective of national 
interests and economic growth.- The Govt, 
has already made it clear that it will enter 
the fields of manufacturing consumer goods 
only when the interests of the consumers 
are threatened by the private sector either 
by under-pricing policy or deterioration in 
the quality of their products. The new 
policy will encourage the emergence of as 
many entrepreneurs as possible in the deli- 
censed sector. It has also been pointed out 
by the Govt. that the measure of converting 
loans into equity capital will be adopted 
usually in case of default. Subject to 
certain precautions, financial assistance by 
the financial institutions and nationalised 
banks would continue to be available to 
large industrial concerns for genuine pro- 
ductive purposes. Thus, in a nut-shell, 
the new licensing policy will ensure greater 
freedom and opportunity for ‘entrepreneurs, 
particularly small, medium and new indus- 


trialists and would bring about an accelera- 
ted rate of industrial growth. Balance, of 
course, will not be sacrificed merely for 
the sake of speed. 





BIPINCHANDRA PAL, THE PHILOSOPHER-STATESMAN 


PRASANTA ROY 


A vastly erudite scholar without being 
pedantic, a devoutly religious soul without 
being dogmatic, an ardent patriot without 
being parochial, a prolific writer, an. essayist 
and honest journalist, an impressive orator 
who could sway and swing his audience in 
any direction with his unassailable logic— 
his burden ofsong always was, 'ʻI can give 
you logic, but I cannot show you magic’— 
and above all, asaman possessing an un- 
impeachable character, the character Samuel 
Smiles spoke of, with almost an ecclesiasti- 
cal zeal for independence of thought and 
action, which incidentally, got him involved 
into trouble and misunderstanding, even 
estrangement, with near relations and close 
associates, and yet, very unassuniing and 
at the same time amiable and accessible, 
accommodating and affectionate in his 
personal and public behaviour ; Bipinchandra 
was abright star in the galaxy jof talent 
and genius that formed the eonstellation in 
the firmament of Bengal inthe later half 
of the Nineteenth He was an 
outstanding personality to reckon with, in 
those olden days of renaissance in Bengal, 
which, happily, focussed the mind of India 
--well, not the way the popular by-word 
tries to placate the vanity of Bengal with 
‘what Bengal thinks to-day, the rest of 
India thinks tomorrow’—verily, the renai- 
ssance in social concepis and cultural pur- 
attitudes 
political and social out-look, in art, aesthe- 


century. 


suits, ethical and moral and 


tics and literature, in fact, in every walk 
of life, the life of Aryavarta that India is. 
While alive, little did we realise what he 
was to us and for us, to 
whole. 


humanity as a 
We miss him very badly today, alas ! 
when he is no more. 

Bipinchandra engaged himself, heart and 
soul, in freedom’s battle against the alien 
rulers of our country, enjoying the unique 
the highly 
revered nnd respected “Trio’—Lal, Bal and 
Pal—as Lala Lajpat Rai, Balgangadhar 
Tilak ard Bipinchandra Pal were cryptically, 
though endearingly and reverentially, named 
together ; the ‘Trio’ who were at the fore- 
front of a new dynamic movement, called, 
the Swadeshi, unquestionably the precursor 
of the later day Congress ideal and objec- 
tive of ‘Swaraj’, though unfortunately, .for 
unworthy political reasons and  short— 
sighted policy, the desired ultimate 
was always kept 


distinction of being one of 


goal 
undefined, Bipinchandra 
was not, truly speaking, merely a sort ofa 
political agitator, or at best, a political 
leader, in the sense the term is understood 
to-day. Nay, he was far above it; he might 
aptly be called a Philosopher—Statesman, or 
a Political-Philosopher. Essentially an in- 
tellectual, one might as well call him a 
leader of thought, which, in reality, he was ; 
and he would have been the pride and glory 
of any civilized sovereign nation in the 
world, were he born in sucha free land. 


The versatility of his genius, his intelligence 





































sagacity and wisdom are amply reflected in 
his various theses and discourses on the 
ideal state of political freedom, social justice 
and human relations; on the question of 
harmonising the differing religious concepts 
and diverse cultural out-looks, and many 
other aspects of life. On political questions, 
the sane and un-sophisticated people are 
agreed to-day that had the pertinent demand, 
‘Define Swaraj’, voiced by him from the 
presidential chair of the Bengal Provincial 
Political Conference at Barisal in 1921, 
been acceded to, the reactionery trends in 
the political leadership that lifted its hideous 
head here and there in the country, would 
not have the ghost of a chance and oppor- 
tunity to gather impetus and strength to 
foil and thwart, as they did, the cherished 


a socio-political pattern of constitution for 
the free India of oars, as might ensure an 
equal opportunity to one and all, irrespec- 
tive of the status and station in life, to enjoy 
the fruits of freedom, and that the cacophony 
of the unholy caucus of the reactionery 
elements that drowned the voice of reason 
with their sinister though clandestine clamo- 
urs, and cleverly conceived subterfuges, to 
foist on the people an eighteenth-century 
anachronism of an outmoded and quasi 
feudal plutocratic rule, for the exploitation 
of many by a handful few, would have 
een silenced for ever, and the country 
ould have been spared the misery and 
gony that beset the teeming millions from 
I] sides, as now. 

It is a matter of history that the aims, 
bjectives and activities of the Indian 
ational Congress in those early days of its 
neeption and operation were ‘for obvious 
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dreams of the people to give upto themselves 


* professional 
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reasons avowedly confined to mere petitions 
and prayers—a little short of servile suppli- 
cations and mendacious solicitations—to the 
then British rulers of our land, for grants of 
minor constitutional rights and gracious 
economic concessions as well as the redress 
and removal of petty grievances and paltry 
disabilities here and there ; and though they 
went in the name of the Nation as a whole, 
as symbolised and represented by the Indian 
National Congress, the general mass of people 
had no touch, no hand and no share in shap- 
ing the plan, policy and programme of 
activities of the Congress; and from the 
very nature of things, the Congress just 
concerned itself,and catered to the interests 
ofa very exclusive section of the intelligen— 
tsia and other factional groups that were at 
the helm of affairs in the social and the 
administrative setup, The Swadeshi move- 
ment when it came with its declared funda- 
mental principles of self-reliance, self- 
sufficiency and above all,  self-rule, had 
kindled 2 new awakening, a new awareness 
of the birth-right of the people, a new urge, 
a new hope and inspiration, a new upsurge 
in the minds of the ‘people at large to break 
the shackles of bondage they were groaning 
under; also to free themselves from any 
form of exploitation from whatever quarters 
it was, foreign or indigenous, and blot out all 
other social injustice and inequalities. The 
brutal atrocities of Jalianwalabagh had 
given a rude shock to the placid contentment 
of even those moderate school of political 
thinkers among the intelligentsia, the landed 
aristocrats and the middle-class gentry ard 
ond trades—people who had 
abiding faith and confidence in the sense of 
justice and good grace of the British rulers 
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of the country ; and as a result, the Congress 
became the platform for a new dynamic mass 
movement, with new and newer avowal of 
ideals, aims and objectives to the exclusion 
of previous ideas. It is needless to " mention 
that the progressive changes in ideological 
emphasis, in plans, policy and programme of 
the Congress, that followed each other in 
` quiek succession, in a revolutionary tempo, 
brought in its train confusions and conflicts 
of ideas and ideals, very often chaos, clea- 
vage and contradictions, due to the variega- 
ted party affiliations and factional interests 
of the different groups, as would be natural 
with long subjugated peoples, owing seeming 
allegiance to the Congress, not to speak of 
the vested interests of the reactionery 
elements, outwardly swearing by the Congress 
ideals. How we arrived at the ultimate 
stage of pacts and partition, or rather the 
vivisection of our mother-land, in our un- 
holy eagerness to seize the power to rule 
over ourselves, to put it very mildly, from 
the initial start of only petitions and prayers, 
and got to the type of political status—call it 
Independence, if you like—we enjoy to-day, 
is again a matter of history and needs no 
recapitulation here. 


It will be interesting to stop to ponder, 
how Bipinchandra reacted to the very use 
and adoption of the word, Independence, 
which furnished not only the ‘letter’ but also 
the ‘spirit? behind the constitution we gave 
onto ourselves, in place of ‘Swaraj’ which was 
declared to be our. cherished ‘ultimate goal. 
Bipinchandra, a purist in thought and action 
as he was, strongly asserted that Indepen- 
dence could never be a synonym for Swaraj : 
not only etymologically but also ‘ideologically 
in actual application. Independence was a 
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negative term, signifying merely absence of 
dependence on some authority or agency, that 
dependence being lifted by mutual agreement 
or diplomatically under stress of cireums— 
tances, or avowedly as a matter of grace, 
charity and magnanimity under the aegis of 
international political forum and its conven- 
tions hemmed in by political subterfuges 
which invariably leaves behind a legacy of 
hidden interest to and indirect control by 
the dominating party, the one-time masters. 
He thought and warned that if the idea and 
ideal was not clear-cut, the premises and 
performances were bound to lead to confu- | 
Swaraj, on the other hand, he averred, 
was a positive and absolute term, in its 
actual import and application. Swa ( own )- 
Raj (domain ) meant un-qualified sovereign- 
ty and would leave nothing hazy and fluid 
about it, and could never be interpreted as 
connoting dependence or inter—dependence, 
for anything, to anybody, by any designing 
person at any time. Thank God, he was 
spared the later-day political dictum—one 
could say, sentimental effervescence of 
political bunkum, or at best, intellectual 
dodgings—the political dictum of One 
World, One Paople, and One God, whic 
sounds well, and : regales tbe fools and th 
felons alike. The motive is the same ; 
the motif differs; the exploitation of th 
weaker people by the mightier ones! Bipini 























sion. 


onl 


chandra perhaps wanted to fore-warn th 
people about the muddle-headed thinkin 
timid trepidations & halting hesitations in th 
approaches of the Congress High-Comman 
who were at the time and subsequently t 
potential arbiters of the destiny of t 
Nation. Yes, long after Bipinchandra ha 
left this World, our Congress High-Comman 
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had ordained for us a Constitution, the 
Charter of Liberty 
limping Government, propped up on the 
crutches of capitalistic affiliations of the 
old order, with miseries, agonies, frustration 


our and also a 


and privations as the share of the people. 
‘Swaraj’, one now strongly feels,—was both a 
hope and a hoax. In the present-day context 
of the none-too-happy picture ‘of our land, 
when a question, a misgiving has very 
pertinently arisen in many minds as to what 
we have straggled for, as to what we have 
looked for, and what we have gained, as 
to the wisdom or otherwise of-it, in invok- 
ing a pattern of a constitution that we have 
given unto ourselves, the pattern ‘of govern- 
ment adopted, the social and 
policy followed, all barren 
one cannot but be highly impressed with 
the very high standard of statesmanship, 
and political foresight quite implicit in the 
very fundamental principles Bipinchandra 
the ideal constitutional 
pattern of the government, and the socio- 


economic 
and baneful, 


enunciated on 


economic order, suitable to the temperament, 
genius and culture of the people of this 
vast sub-continent, as embodied in his 
presidential address delivered at the Bengal 
‘Provincial Political Conference at Barisal 
in 1921. which might aptly be called his 
last Political Testament. 


A much-misunderstood man as he was, 
many of his warnings against the Pan-Islamic 
trends in political ‘thoughts at least in a 
cross-section of the Muslim people, in and 
around, our land were not only laughed 


away and ignored, but Bipinchandra was . 


in a positive manner accused of being 
affected by Hindu religious prejudice and 


communal bias. It is interesting to note 
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that Bipinchandra along with many other 
Indian Hindu Leaders including Mahatma 
Gandhi was in the fore-front of the Khilafat 
movement in India, when the whole Muslim 
world was frantically wooing India for 
sentimental and motal support and active 
help to boost up their movement and efforts 
to reinstate the caliphate in Turkey. Though 
India herself was at that time wedded to 
a political vow of establishing a Peoples’ 
Raj here by driving out the British rulers, 
the participation in the movement for the 
reiastatement perpetuation of the 
Caliphate in Turkey, was but a friendly 
gesture, politically motivated by a desire 
on the part of national leaders to draw in 
the whole muslim community to the Congress- 
fold, after that notorious Lucknow debacle 
of 1914, and to mobilise the whole country 
to fight the freedom’s battle as one man; 
but the nationalist India had thereby un- 
wittingly accentuated the separatist tenden- 
cies of the muslim masses, at least a great 
majority of them, who claimed independent 
political status as a separate nation, even if 
it be under the Britishers. 
fanaticism could go no further. Itis really 
surprising how any nationalist could persuade 


and 


Communal 


himself’ to bear with a rabid communalist, 
and align himself with the whole Khilafat 
movement which was virtually an attempt 
at restoration of a theocratic feudal rule 
of the muslim Khalifa over Turkey. It 
is no longer a secret that the pacts and alle- 
ances of those days only brought disastrous 
Bipinchandra with his political 
foresight and far-sight could visualize the 


results. 


shape of things ahead, and recorded his 
readings of the impending yellow-peril from 
over the hump of the Himalayas, which 
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was just as much ignored as was his warnings 
ebout Pan-Islamism But to-day, when we 
ere about to be throttled by the two malign 
forces, warned against, we simply wail and 
weep and whimper and curse our lot; and 


elso curse the adverseries for our own 
politiéal blunders and intellectual stupidity ! 

And then, it saddens the mind to reflect, 
how in the inter-play of political passions 
and political factionalism, and social pre- 
judice, how in the conflicting confusion of 
divergent ideological stands,and ofthe material 
interests of the difterent factional groups 
within the fold of the ruling caucus of the 
Congress, the wise counsels of Bipinchandra 
with his usual emphasis ona truly demo- 
cratic constitution and social and economic 
justice being available to the humblest of 
the citizen, not only did fall on his collea- 
gues and co-workers, but his radical views 
which were little understood by the political 
pundits and arm-chair adventurists, cost him 
the high place of political leadership, in 
which he was held, aud brought in estrange- 
ments with many of them, and though in a 
slightly different context, with his political 
disciple, late Deshabandhu Chittaranjan, an 
unforgettable name in the history of India’s 
struggle -for Freedom, which was 
more painful and poignant than the estrange- 


perhaps 


ment, between the father and the son, in his 
early youth, on the question of orthodox 
adherence to religious principles, ritualistic 
and sacramental. To those who followed or 
watched him from close quarters, in those 
known to 


have made complaints or grievances on that 


days, Bipinchandra was never 


score. These again show him as a man 
of independent character with unflinching 


adherence to his ideals. Bipinchandra 


-one’s allegiance from the party or the 
electorate which sent him with a definite 
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the 
of his humanism is fully reflected in his 
political approach to ensuring equal status, 
political, social and economic, to one and all, 
irrespective of station in life, through consti- 
tutional enactments and a suitable pattern of 
government. 


was a great humanist, and sénsé 


The catholicity of his views 
has left its mark in the very principles he 
inunciated for the basic structure of the 
State. He advocated that Swaraj should be 
from within, that is from bottom upwards and 
not from top downwards, whieh in plain 
words meant that the humblest of the social 
unit—the by a 
process of continuous election and selection 
go to the centre and form the government, 
and not the nominess of ‘the party High 
Command, arbitrarily selected and superim- 
posed on the electroates at different levels, 
will be returned to form a Legislature and 
then a government which, in a fact, would 
be the dummy set-up of the party which 
somehow has been boosted up at the helm of 
affairs. 


village—common—man-— will 


Bipinchandra also advocated re-call 
of a member, elected, if he is subsequently 
found to be inefficient or corrupt or doing 
things, prejudicial and detremental to the 
best interests of the community. In the 
present-day context of so-called ‘defection’ 
‘floor-crossings’ or ‘cross-voting’ or whatever 
fanciful expressions they might use for the 
deserters or renegades, the provision of ‘re- 
call’ would have definitely curbed the tenden- 
cies, whatever be the temptations, to transferi 


mandate. But ob, no! 


who knew what they were after, in parlia 


Our political pundits 


mentary democracy, did not want to bindi 
their hands and feet themselves. 





They have 
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aow t, thank themselves for the deplorable 
situation. 

The greatest drawback with Bipinchandra 
if j4 was at all a drawback, was that he could, 
unlike the career-politicians, never persuade 
bimself to compromise with his ideals, as in 
political matters, so also in other spheres, 
and very often the parting of ways was’ only 
inevitable, Years after, this 
attitude towards compromise found echoe in 


unbending 


Horniman—Horniman of honoured and 
hallowed memory, who laid down his life in 
the cause of our wretched land—when he 
declared in his usual forthright manner that 
“the way to hell in politics is paved with 
well-intentioned compromises”. Compro- 
mises, often of an ignoble sort, we have had 
enough and we are being scorched in that 
hell fire all right. Itis a great tragedy in 


our national life how Bipinchandra was 
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sacrificed at the altar of party politics—the 
party whose motto invariably gets to be 
“my party, right or wrong”, iofeeted, “with 
the madness of many”, as Bertrand Russell 


said in a caustic manner. 


Well, when the conscience is subordinated 
to conventions—and concessions and con- 
veniences, too— and intellect to illusion ; 
such awful disasters occur ; and those that 
really feel that they are being scorched and 
seathed in the hell-tire of political compromise 
that imperil their political destiny, can do 


no better honour to the memory of the 


departed great, the Philosopher-Statesman, 
Bipinchandra, than not only to stay the hands 
of the reactioneries who in order to satisfy a 
few, sacrifice millions, but also strafe them 
out, in order to set up a pattern of society 
which is perfect. 





ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS OF PUBLIC-SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS 


P. R. DUBHASI 


A new interest seems to have been generated 
in the country in the working of the public 
sector undertakings. ‘The then Congress 
President at the Faridabad session drew pointed 
attention to the shortcomings and _ inefficien- 
cies in public sector undertakings and thought 
whether a time had not come to have á second 
look at the policy of government regarding 
the role of the public sector in the economy 
and whether greater scope should not be 
provided to the private sector in the plans. 
There was asharp reaction to this statement 
and the Prime Minister reiterated the policy 
of government that the public sector must 
be built up so as to play a dominating role 
in the national economy. She, however, 
conceded that the efficiency of the public 
sector enterprises needs io be considerably 
toned up, though she rightly pointed out that 
mere profitability is not the measure of effici- 
ency or the criterion with which to judge the 
public sector undertakings. Professor D. R. 
Gadgil, Deputy Chairman, Planning Commi- 
ssion, addressing the All India Manufacturers’ 
Organisation found fault with some of the 
private enterprise critics of the efficiency of 
the publie sector and noted that the average 
efficiency of private sector enterprises in India 
has not also been particularly impressive. He 
cited instances of the Textile and the Sugar 
industries in the private sector. He,. however, 
at the same time announced the policy of 
Indian Planning that there would be no 
further material expansion of the public sector 
until the existing public sector enterprises 
broke even and produced a surplus. 

While thus the government’s position and 


policy regarding the place of public sector 
enterprises in the economy and the. ideology 
behind such policy seem to be still unaltered, 
there is a unanimity of opinion that the per- 
formance of the public sector enterprises is 
below expectation'and needs to be improved. 
Indeed there seems to be such an unabated 
criticism of the performance of public sector 
enterprises that the public sector, once the 
“blue-eyed boy” of the Indian economy, now 
seems to have become a “whipping boy’’. . 

It is in the context of such eriticism of the 
performance of public sector enterprises that 
it becomes extremely important to consider 
the subject of reforms of the working of the — 
public sector undertakings. The Administra- 
tive Reforms Commission has appointed 
a Study Team on the Public Sector Under- 
takings and based on the report of the Study 
Team, it has recommended a series of steps 
to introduce the reforms in the administration 
of public sector undertakings- 

The public sector undertakings, represent 
an investment of more than 3 thousand crores 
of rupees and yet a total return on this 
capital is to the extent of one percent. The 
most important public sector enterprises— 
Hindustan Steel and Heavy Engineering— 
have suffered sizable losses and would continue 
to be making losses in the future, Apart 
from the fact that like other business and 
commercial undertakings the public sector 
undertakings also should not make a loss, 
but indeed should have a surplus for the sake 
of its own development, the public sector 
enterprises have a special responsibility to 
contrikute to the total corpus of economic 







































development of our country. The draft 
Fourth Five Year Plan takes credit for a 
contribution of Rs. 3400 crores from the 
public sector enterprises including Railways 
towards the plan investment The perfor- 
mance of public sector enterprises has to 
match these expectations, 

Various reasons are advanced to explain 
why the public sector enterprises do not yield 
adequate returns. It is in the first place 
contended that unlike the private enterprises, 
public sector enterprises are not oriented to- 
ards profit. Their purpose is not ‘to make 
rofits for their share-holders but to serve 
ublic interest in all respects. Profits are 
either the objective nor the criteria of services 
endered by the public sector enterprises. In 
act the public sector enterprises are precisely 
stablished in that area of economic activity 
hich does not yield profit at least in the short 
un but is nevertheless vital to the economic 
evelopment of the country. In some sense, 
is may appear to be paradoxical. The con- 
ibution which a concern makes to the econo- 
ic development depends on the surplus or 
rofit which it makes. Greater the surplus, 
reater is the availability ofinvestible resources 
d higher is the contribution to economic 
evelopment. The paradox, however, can be 
plained by pointing out that it is not by 
nerating surplus alone that the public sector 
terprise makes its contribution to economic 
velopment. By developing basic industries 
e public sector enterprises lay the foundation 
self-sustaining growth. This they do by either 
oviding plants and machinery—machines 
hich make machines or by providing essential 
w-materials like iron, oil, chemicals. In 
her words they have an extensive spread 
ect or a wide network of linkage with far 
ching consequences on the economy. They 
ovide the big push needed for economic 
velopment. They cause a decisive break- 
rough. ‘They create complementaries in the 
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economy which make possible for new under- 
takings and projects to come up which would 
They 
open up fresh opportunities to the economy 
which can later on be availed of for profitable 


not have been undertaken otherwise. 


investment by private enterprise. The returns 
from all these indirect and secondary benefits 
may not be forthcomig in the short run, They 
can be realised only in the long run. 

The second reason why the public sector 
enterprises do not pay in the ‘short run is their 
heavy initial investment. Indeed it is this 
initial bottleneck which private enterprise can- 
not break through. Not only is the investment 
large, the gestation period is also very long. 
This is responsible for postponing the return on 
Thirdly, the 


public sector enterprises have to maintain a 


investment in these projects. 


standard of welfare of workers which is higher 
than the prevailing average. The state has to 
be a model employer and must offer facilities 
which will prove a model to the private sector. 
Fourthly, by producing machinery and essen- 
tial raw materials within the country, they 


contribute to autarchy or self-reliance of the 


economy and by replacing imports save foreign 
exchange. Fifthly, the public sector enter- 
prises are established with some non-economic 
but nevertheless essential purposes in view like 
defence. Sixthly, even for the location of the 
public sector enterprises certain non-economic 
considerations like regional balancing have to 
be taken into account rather than merely the 
economics of location. Dispersed distribution 
of economic activity is in the interest of the 
long-term economic development of the country 
though location in metropolitan areas or areas 
already sufficiently developed may be more 
economic. l 

Itis not that all these considerations would 
necessarily be valid in every case to justify 
the losses incurred by the public sector enter- 
prises. There may be many cases of losses 


noe 
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which cannot be explained away on any of 
the grounds mentioned above, and must be 
attributed to shortcomings in the standards 
of managerial efficiency which leave much to 
be desired. The glaring deficiencies in the 
management of public sector enterprises in 
our country have been a matter of worry as 
reflected in the report of the Ministry of Steel 
and Heavy Engineering, 1968-69, The Co- 
mmittee on Public Undertakings of the Parlia- 
ment passed severe strictures on many 
public undertakings. Thus it described the 
performance of National Coal Development 
Corporation, one of the largest public sector 
undertakings, as a “story of unmitigated in- 
efficiency and mismanagement.” The public 
Undertakings Committee attributed this mess 
to inefficient top management, wrong perso- 
nnel, unrealistic purchases of stock and equip- 
ment, idle capacity of plant, machinery and 
men, The Public Undertakings Committee 
passed similar strictures on the management 
performance of Heavy Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Ranchi. From the very initial stage 
Heavy Engineering Corporation’s planning 
has been clumsy and haphazard. Delay in 
construction stage increased capital cost from 
Rs. 100 cr. to Rs. 230cr. The period of 
gestation lengthened from 6 to 12 years. The 
very first principle of project viz. that there 
should be proper assessment of demand and 
expansion should be attempted only when 
there is a possibility of created facilities being 
fully utilised was ignored. Even 21/, years 
after its actual commencement of production 
only 65'/. of its capacity has actually been 
constructed, Another major public sector 
enterprise, Heavy Electrical Plant has also 
suffered from similar managerial lapses with 


- the result that few orders and losses have beset 


the concern. The Company did not have 
sufficient orders tokeep it going throughout 
the year and a large part of the capacity 
remained unutilised forcing the concern to 


capital of Rs. 1241 croresas on March 31, 
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undertake manufacturing small electrical goods 
like refrigerators, small motors and pumps 
and automatic voltage regulators. It is esti- 
mated that the company would continue to- 
run into losses till 1970 when its cumulative 
losses would amount to Rs. 70 crores. On 
top of all this, indiscipline amongst workers 
has also plagued its functioning. The largest 
of all the public sector undertakings is, of 
course, the Hindustan Steel. Of the 214 
government companies with paid up share 




























1966, this concern alone hada paid up share 
capital of Rs. 528 crores and its sales ranked 
120th in the Fortunes list of 200 non-US 
largest industrial, corporations. And yet wha 
was its performance? Manpower surplus 
huge overtime bills, theft and{ poor invento 
control bedevil Hindustan Steel Ltd. Whe 
the need for spare parts and stores for one yea: 
is only Rs. 30 crores the three steel mills hav 
a huge stock of Rs. 70 crores. If these inven 
tories could be reduced to Rs. 40 crores, no 
only would there be reduction in losses bu 
useful spare parts could be released f 
other concerns. If employment of 6000 me 
per million ton of production is the nor: 
everywhere in the world, the figure for Bhil 
is 18000 men and for Rourkela and Durgap 
15000 men. High degree of rejection of fin 
shed products and high material Icosts ha 
added to these losses which for the Hindus 
Steel Limited as a whole amounted to Rs. 1 
cr.! Thelow standard of management p 
formance thus takes several forms such 

faulty project planning, delays in sanctions a 
financial and administrative procedures, del 
in construction, excessive expenditure 

housing and townships, thus resulting in ov 
capitalisation, inefficient top manageme 
the absence of suitable managerial and te 
nical personnel within the organisation as 


as the lack of designing and consultancy ' 
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ganisations, poor labour-management relation- 
ship and also poor quality of manufacture. 



































How do we explain these deficiencies in 
public sector enterprises and if we can locate 
the factors which are responsible for ineffi- 
ciency, how can wé remedy them? This is the 
problem posed when we begin thinking of the 
administrative reforms of public sector enter- 
prises. As in any other branch ‘of administra- 
tion and even of management in general, the 
public sector enterprises must take care of the 
three basic factors viz. sound organisaiion ; 
scientific procedures and competent personnel. 
If they are taken care of then the basic condi- 
tions of efficiency are established and if there 
are any losses they could only be the result of a 
deliberate cost-price policy or any other policy 
and not as a result of low productivity or low 
efficiency. This implies that efficiency and 
productivity is not identical with profitability. 
The source of profit can be!monopoly exploita- 
tion rather than efficient production. Public 
enterprises may be monopolistic but if they are 
deliberately oriented towards keeping the 
prices of their products low in order to make 
them cheaply available to their users, then the 
public enterprises may not be profitable though 
they are highly productive. But such a dis- 
inction has to be consciously made and must 
e supported with facts and not made use of as 

general argument to justify losses or absence 
f profit. 


Let us now consider the three factors of 
rganisation, procedure and personnel in turn. 
he organisation may be internal as well as 
xternal. The external organisation relates 
o the Parliament to which the public sector 
nterprises are in the ultimate analysis accoun- 
able, the government which is responsible to 
arliament and is the controlling authority of 
ublic enterprises and any other agencies esta- 
lished by government to evaluate or audit 
ublic enterprises. The internal aspects of 
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organisation relate to the form of organisation 
and the composition of the governing bodies of 
such organisations. : 

All these aspects have been considered in 


the report of the Administrative 
Commission. 


Reforms 
As regards the form of organisa- 
tion, of the 76 public sector undertakings as at 
the end of 1966-67, 70 were companies ‘while 6 
were statutory corporations. Thus there isa 
clear preference for the company form of orga- 
nisation viz. the department, the joint stock 
company and the statutory corporation have 
been a subject of frequent discussion in the 
literature on public administration, The 
Gorwala report had preferred corporation as 
the proper form of organisation for a public 
sector enterprise. Dean Applby in his report 
had laid emphasis on the manner in which the 
administration of the public enterprise runs 
rather than the mere form of organisation. 
Some time back the Accountant General had 
described the company form of organisation of 
public enterprises as a fraud on the Indian 
constitution because it enables government to 
avoid the constitutional responsibility which a 
state owned enterprise owes to Parliament. The 
Company form of organisation has come to be 
actually preferred because of the flexibility 


‘that it provides for» reorganisation whereas 


if the corporation form is preferred a speci- 
fic statute has to be passed and for any 
modification of any item in the statute 
which a reorganisation may involve, it 
becomes necessary for the administration 
to take the approval of the Parliament. 
The Administrative Reforms Commission has 
preferred the statutory corporation. The 
main reason for the Commission’s preference 


-for this form is that it ensures a better accoun- 


tability to Parliament. It has, however, 
conceded the choice of a company where there 
is an element of private participation or 
where an undertaking is too small to be 
given an indenendent lecal statne Tha Cn. 
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mmission has recommended enactment of a 
separate law for each major area of public 
enterprises bringing together existing under- 
takings in that area. As Applby has rightly 
pointed out what matters is not so much the 
form of organisation but the manner in 
which it is working, the spirit in which the 
enterprise is run rather. than constitutional 
form. With sufficient delegation and autonomy, 
even a department form of organisation can 
secure flexibility. On the other hand where 
public sector enterprises whether companies 
or corporations, are treated as mere ‘limbs 
of the Secretariat so that the chairmanship 
and the membership of these Icompanies or 
corporations are dominated by Ministers, 
Secretaries or other officers of government 
and where the Financial Advisors of these 
companies and corporations mostly on deputa- 
tion, introduce government financial and 
administrative procedures all along, the 
company or the corporation form of organi- 
sation is not likely to be materially useful 
in introducing more businesslike procedures 
and providing freedom and flexibility for day- 
to-day management as against general policy 
making and final accountability. What matters 
is the basic organisational framework which 
facilitates good management and not what 
the framework is called—Government Depart- 
ment, Public Corporation or State Company. 
The internal form of organisation, however, 


is intimately connected with the external form, 


of organisation, Normally there would be 
three tiers in the whole set up with the public 
sector enterprises itseli—whether corporation, 
company or department, the Ministry and 
the Parliament, with the Ministry and Parlia- 
ment exercising the necessary control as re- 
quired by the ultimate accountability to 
Parliament. This three-tier structure is, how- 
ever, rendered more complex by a number of 
recommendations of the report. The Commi- 
ssion has envisaged a Sector Corporation 


which will be an additional tier between tl 
enterprise proper and the Ministry. TI 
Sector Corporation would be an integrate 
organisation in each major sector of indust: 


.viz. 1. Iron and Steel, 2, Engineering ar 


Machine tools, 3. Electricals, Coal and Lignit 
4, Petroleum and Petro-chemicals, 5. Minir 
of iron and other ores and Mining and Proc 
ssing of non-ferrous metals, 6, Fertilisers ar 
Chemicals and Drugs. The advantages 

such a sector corporation would lie in coo 
dinating the economic development in differe! 
sectors, ensure economic use of common facil 
ties and reduce the span of government col 
trol on raw materials so that it become co) 
centrated at strategic points. While the nee 
for coordination ina particular sector of tł 
economy can be readily conceded, the tw 
adverse consequences of a sector corporatic 
are at oncé obvious. First it would downgrac 
the individual enterprise to a mere constituer 
unit of a larger organisation and may thi 
discourage the initiative, mobility, manoeuy 
rability and capacity for quick action of a 
individual unit. At the same time it woul 
bring into existence giant corporations fair] 
complex and unwieldy in structure, duplicz 
ting in some respects the control exercised b 
government. The situation is made mor 
complex by the recommendations of th 
Commission about some other organisatio 
like the strengthening of the Bureau of Publi 
Enterprises and the constitution of speci: 
Efficiency Audit Boards for public sector fc 
the purpose of efficiency audit and evaluatior 
Levers of control would thus be exercised o: 
an individual enterprise from at ‘least fou 
bodies—the Ministry, the Secto 
Corporation, the Bureau and the Aud 
Boards. Those responsible for succes 
and efficiency of an individual enterprise woul 
find themselves more and more hamstrung b 
the decision making of authorities at the high 
levels each of which would try to exerci: 































control over the public sector enterprise in its 
own manner, This is the surest way of killing 
initiative on the part of those who are respon- 
sible for the direct management of public sec- 
tor’ enterprises. It is not difficult to point out 


organisations. Thus both the Sector Corpora- 
tion and the Bureau would be concerned with 
research development, designing, consultancy, 
advising, reporting and comparative appraisal 
of performance etc. Similarly, both the 
interested in the scrutiny of the ‘capital budget 
evolving common policies and calling returns. 
The Ministry, the Sector Corporation, the 
ureau and Audit Boards would all be con- 
erned with evaluation. Organisational 
roliferation has always been the surest source 
f confusion and the recommendation:of the 
dministrative Reforms Commission is likely to 
ead to just this, 


Under the Sector Corporation, would be 
he public enterprise unit proper looked after 
ither by General Manager or a Committee of 
anagement under the Chairmanship of the 
hief Executive. The Sector Corporation 
self would be mixed type with a full-time 
hairman-cum-Managing Director, full-time 
d part-time functional. Directors including 
vernment representatives. It is not clear 
hether this.Board is supposed to be technical 
representative, If representative, then the 
ipartite representation of the government, the 
orkers and the consumers ought to have been 
ggested by the Commission. But the Commi- 
on is chary of having represented either the 
msumers or the workers and has instead 
ed for government representatives through 
cers who may go from one ministry to 
other and of outside representatives who lave. 
th in public enterprises, An officer transferred 
m the particular area to which the sector 
poration belongs would not find it possible 
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overlapping areas between the four controlling ` 


Ministry and the Sector Corporation would be 
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to make any useful contribution to the delibera- 
tions of the sector corporation and indeed is 
likely to come into conflict with the officers in 
the ministry in charge of the sector. The pro- 
posal regarding the constitution of the sector 
corporation therefore appears to be unsound. 

As regards the control of Parliament, the 
Commission has recommended that this be 
exercised through the annual reports on the 
lines of a model to be preparcd by the Bureau 
of Budget with reference to standard opera- 
tional indices. The usual question of parlia- 
versus managerial 
autonomy i.e. freedom in day-to-day operations 
has been raised and the Commission has 
recommended : that Parliamentary review 
should not extend to day-to-day administra- 
tion. 

Similarly as regards the governmental con- 
trol, the has recommended 
strategic control at key points rather than 
interfering in the operational autonomy. One 
of such strategic controls is the selection of the 
Chairman and the members of the Board 
carefully by government. No officer of the 
Ministry should be the Chairman of the public 
sector undertaking ; nor should the Secretary 
of a Ministry be included in the Board of 
The appointments of Chief 
executives of constituents units and financial 
advisors should be made by the Board of the 
Sector Corporation in consultation with the 


mentary accountability 


Commission 


Management. 


government. 

The Commission has recommended 
upgrading of the Bureau of Public Enterprises 
by merging into it the Management Division 
of the Committee on Plan Projects, the Projects 
Coordination Division of the Ministry of 
Industry etc. The Bureau is supposed to be 
a clearing house of information and would be 
available te the various controlling ministries 
in the scrutiny and evaluation of various feasi- 
bility and project reports. It would be located 
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in the Finance Ministry, The arrangement 
is inherently unsatisfactory and dilatory. If 
the intention is to provide a coordinated direc- 
tion to all the public enterprises, then it would 
be much better to set up a Ministry of Public 
Sector Enterprises rather than a Bureau of 
Public Enterprises, The Bureau with a finger 
in the pie in all the public sector enterprises 
and yet responsible for none, operating remo- 
tely in the Finance Ministry is not calculated 
zo promote smooth and coordinated action. 
Division of responsibility is always dangerous. 
If public enterprises are located in the various 
ministries concerned, the ministries must them- 
selves have sufficient technical and financial 
capability to make a judgment regarding the 
feasibility of the projects and should not 
depend on an outside bureau which does not 
directly participate in the administrative and 
managerial processes connected with the 
enterprises, 


The last of the new organisations proposed 
by the Commission is Audit Boards, 4-5 in 
number, to be entrusted with the efficiency 
audit of specified groups of different under- 
takings in the corporate sector. The proposal 
emanates from a distinction between regula- 
tory audit and efficiency audit, the former 
concerned with the deduction of over-payments, 
infringments of rules etc. while the latter 
goes much beyond and looks to the comparison 
of costs with results. While the efficiency 
audit is obviously extremely important, one 
doubts whether division of audit into two 
streams and making different agencies respon- 
sible for them is quite proper. Just as regula- 
tory administration is to be transformed into 
development administration, so should regula- 
tory audit be transformed into efficiency audit. 
This may require changes in the recruitment 
and training of auditors. It is, of course, 
important that the auditors should not apply 
wrong and inappropriate principles and smo- 


called regulatory aspects 
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ther the legitimate financial freedom which the 
enterprise ought to enjoy. In USA this is 
circumvented by the provision of Corporation 
Control Act of 1945 to the effect that public 
corporation account shall be audited lin accor- 
dance with the principles and procedures 
applicable to corporate transactions, But a 
bifurcation .between the regulatory audit anc 
the efficiency audit is not desirable, Neithe: 
costs nor returns are independent of the so 
like overpayment 
failure to recover dues, infringment of rule: 
etc. These in fact form the basis of the fina 
overall assessment of results with costs. By 
merely duplicating the audit agency the indivi 
dual enterprise would be over-audited just a 
by creation of more organisations it will bi 
over-administered. 


We may now turn from organisation t 
procedures. In spite of planning, programming 
project formulation, Indian public enterprise 
have been dependent too much on foreigi 
consultants and modern techniques of plannin; 
and project formulation have not been adopte: 
thus resulting in the prolongation of the cons 
truction period, delays in reaching target 
and incurring investments higher than origina 
plans. The absence of detailed planning 
project formulation and feasibility study is on 
of the lacunae in the Indian public administr 
tion and management system. These defec 
can only be remedied by systematic trainin 
in preparation of feasibility reports, detaile 
project report, formulation of  evaluatio 


criteria etc. The next stage to plannir 


is construction of projects constructi 
of factory buildings, townships and oth 
work. Here again planning of constr 
tion programmes leaves much to be desired a 
scientific procedures like PERT and CPM ne 
to be adopted. Efficient reporting systems 
reporting the progress of construction have a 
to be scientifically devised. 



































The financial procedures are also to be 
taken care of. Release of funds for fixed capital 
have to be planned without any bottlenecks. 
Similarly public enterprises should have less 
difficulty in raising working capital by being 
allowed freedom to deal with banks other than 
the State Bank of India. 

The budgeting of the public enterprises, 
their contribution of surplus should not be 
forced upon them but should arise out of jhe 
estimates done by the enterprise itself so that 
they are done in a realistic manner. 


The public sector- enterprises have been 
guilty of spending excessively in townships and 
accommodation which is on a lavish scale. 
There is a great scope for economy on this. 


The most important policy and procedures 
are regarding the pricing policy. Since the 
public sector enterprises are likely to be in the 
monopoly area there should be some scientific 
basis for the fixation of prices, The usual 
practice is to have prices on cost plus basis. But 
the surplus must be fixed with reference to a 
clear indication to public enterprises about the 
returns expected and about the need for self- 
reliance, At the same time when public enter- 
prises are having the monopolistic power there 
is all the greater need to take into account the 
interest of the consumer. l 
The financial procedures need to be 
improved through a sound budgetary system. 
erformance criteria against which progress 
ould be reviewed, comprehensive budgets 
including production estimates, sales estimate, 
osts of production, manpower budget, capital 
xpenditure budget, profit and loss estimates, 
ash flow Similarly all the 
echniques of material management. should be 
mployed in respect of maintenance of inven- 
ory, fixing up sales-inventory ratio, application 
f techniques like Codification and Classifica- 
tion and ‘ABC’ analysis. 


estimates etc. 


The application of 
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all these techniques of scientific management 
depends on the training of managerial man- 
power, which must be made possible. 

+ 


This brings us therefore to the third aspect 
of administration, viz. personnel—their recruit- 
ment, training and retaining. The personnel 
could be divided iñto top and intermediate 
management personnel and the working force. 
One of the most criticised'aspects of personnel 
management policy is the cxcessive element of 
officers on deputation creating tension between 
the deputationists and direct recruits. The 
Commission has rightly recommended the need 
for development of managerial resources from 
within the public sector, taking care at the 
same time to inject a few persons from outside 
and provide salaries and conditions of service 
which are both attractive and adequate. Ina 
deputationist system the person is not commi- 
tted or dedicated to the public enterprise but 
always looks to his fortunes backin the parent 
service from which he is deputed. But while 
promotion system should facilitate a regular 
movement up the rungs of the promotion 
ladder from potential top-level management 
personnel, it shall be on merit not seniority. 


It is extremely important that the top per- 
sonnel including Chairman and full-time 
functional members of the Board as well as the 
persons in higher managerial positions are 
enabled to stay for longer periods of tenure so 
as to make significant contributions. 

The Commission has recommended formu- 
lation of cadres in the public sector enterprises 
and conferring powers to the Sector Corpora- 
tion and constituent units in regard to recruit- 
ment training, promotion and disciplinary 
control. Excepting for higher levels the Co- 
mmission has recommended that full powers 
should be conferred on the constituent units 
regarding recruitment, training, promotion, 
disciplinary control. This is a recommenda- 
tion which goes directly against the assumption 
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of the Commission regarding the need for 
seeking the advantages of large organisation 
such as the one which the Sector Corporation 
can offer. In respect of recruitment, the 
commission, of course, has recommended the 
recruitment of the best available men from all 
areas in the country including private enter- 
prise. There should be flexibility in determi- 


ning salary structures suited to the requirements ` 


of the undertakings. 


There should be a proper assessment of the 
manpower needs of the undertaking including 
specialists like Applied Economist, Experts in 
Cost Accountancy, Material Management and 
Personnel Management experts The 
various management courses offered by the 
training institutions should be fully availed of. 
The public sector enterprises need not assume 
responsibility for training in general manage- 
ment and training in professions. There should 
be career development schemes, ‘This measure 
will enable the public enterprises to stop the 
flight of personnel. 


etc. 
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> As regards the workers, the main problem 
is that of industrial relations. While public 
sector enterprises should adopt jenlightened 
policy in labour ‘matters, indifferent work 
and indiscipline should be put down. The | 
Commission has recommended drastic measures 
to de-recognise any union resorting to illegal 


strikes, . 
Labour-management relations in the 


public sector enterprises should not be viewed 
from the same angle as in the private sector. 
There should be a works committee which 


‘will provide opportunities to inform workers 


of the plan of the enterprise and its difficul- 
ties so that workers will be interested and 
responsible for the enterprise. There should 
be suitable incentive schemes for getting the 
best out of the employees. A sense of commi- 
tment to the enterprise should be developed. 
The expenditure on townships and housin 
etc. has been excessive. Itis of the order o 


Rs. 300 crores or over 10'/. of the total outla 
of these projects. Separate accounts for thes 
should be maintained. 





RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE 
TETALI RAJESWARA RAO 


Religion is a way of life. Philosophy is 
the science of life. ‘Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa said “show by your lives that 
religion does not mean words or names or sects 
but that itmeans spiritual realisation in one’slife. 
So religion is realisation in one’s life. Religion 
and life are not different. It means that the 
life must be transformed into a divine life and 
the divine life is the attainment of self- 
perfection, 


There are innumerable ways of leading a 
divine life. Religion is that which develops 
God by nature in us. Religion wants us to 
see God in all. We have been binding our 
inner divine nature by Raga Dweshas. Sri 


Swami Vivekananda says “The goal is to mani- , 


fest this divine within by controlling nature 
external and internal.” We have come from 
Him as divine sparks and we should return to 
Him in full glory. Sq the divinity should be 
developed. ‘Sareera Madyam Khalu Dharma 
Sadhanam”. Means that this body is a divine 
instrument for spiritual sadhanas and it ' should 
be treated as His temple. 

“Tf you really want to judge of the charac- 
ter of man, look not at his great performances, 
Every fool may become a hero at one time or 
another. Watch aman do his most common 
actions ; those are indeed the things which 
will tell you the real character of a great man’? 
says Sri Swami Vivekananda. So the trans- 
formation should be seen in daily life. In day 
to day life we have a number of opportunities, 
when one deals with family members, friends, 
servants and the public. The events in life 
educate the person in acquiring the qualities 
like affection, sympathy, tolerance and so on 
and make him Jnani in the long run if he 
seizes the opportunities in the right perspective, 
One should have right thoughts and the 


thoughts must be translated into right actions. 
Thoughts build character ‘and actions make 
environment. Sri Swami Sivananda says 
“You sow an action and reap a habit. You 
sow a character and reap your destiny. Hence 


destiny is your own build up. You are the 
architect of your own fortune.” 
In day to day life one should have a cons- 


tant awareness of the self. The continuous 
process of looking within in daily life is medita- 
As one faces the events in daily life, he 
develops tolerance and tranquility of the mind - 
and ‘he can bear the difficulties and lead a 
smooth and happy life. Man should do his 
deeds with sincere devotion, as an offering to 
the Lord and for the welfare of humanity. 
Service to human beings with a spirit of 
brotherhood and love are essential to lead a 
religious life. If the deeds are performed as 
offerings to the Lord, they do not bind us in 
accordance with the law of Karma. One should 
have sympathetic attitude towards. the suffer- 


tion. 


ing and the poor and serve them selfiessly 
irrespective of the fruits thereof. He should 
serve all ‘bhutas’, gradually learning that every- 
thing that he does, is His service. Then the 
mind and heart get purified. The quintessence 
of all 
papaya parapidanam’”’ as said by sage Veda- 
vyasa, It means that doing good to others is 
punyam and doing evil is sin. 

One should look upon every individual as 


shastras is ‘“Paropakarah punyaya, 


his own self and ‘visualise God in every man. 
It can be fulfilled if one has a sympathetic, 
sensitive heart and Viswa Prema. One should 
feel that he is a citizen of the world and he 
should have the concept of ‘Vasudhaika 
Kutumbam’. One should realise the unity in 


diversity and feel the oneness of all religions, as 
all paths lead the same goal and thus one 


should develop religious tolerance. Such an 
individual is truely religious man. 


m= — 


IMPACT OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY ON T. S. ELIOT 


SUBHAS CHANDRA SARKAR 


T. S. Eliot is popularly known as the poet 
əf The Waste Land, as the minstrel of des- 
pair and disillusion in a war-weary world. 
Although pictures of broken columns, arid 
lands and falling bridges: a heap of broken 
images, haunt readers of his poetry, a dis- 
cerning critic discovers behind the smoke- 
screen of despair a tower of faith to which 
his persistent search leads him. He even 
feels tempted to call him a religious poet 
who begins with despair but ends in faith. 
This element of faith emerges inthe form 
of a religious vision which Eliot’s poetry 
conjures up with the aid of Absolute Idea- 
lism of the Hindu and Buddhist Philosophy 
of ancient India. The concluding lines of 
his epoch-making poem The Waste Land 
( Which quotes a number of Sanskrit Words 
from the` Brihadaranyaka Upanishad ) do not 
merely show off his knowledge of the 
Indian scriptures, but also communicate a 
spiritual vision incorporating the idea of 
man’s liberation from the cramping influence 
of the self through restraint, liberality, and 


‘clemency, the highest of all modes of adora- 
tion. 


As a discerning student of Philosophy in 
the Harvard Graduate School, and later; as 
an assistant in the Department of Philosophy, 
Eliot evinced great interest in the study of 
Indian Philosophy. In some of his critical 
works he refers to this pursuit with nosta- 
Igia. In After strange Gods, he says: 


“Two years spent in the study of Sanskrit 
under Charles Lanman, and a year in the 
mazes of Patanjali’s metaphysics under the 


guidance of James Woods, left me ina state 
of enlightened mystification.” 

His great esteem for Indian Philosophy 
accounts for his abiding interest in the 
Upanishads, The Gita, The Yoga of Patanjali 
and Buddhism, which often provide the 
emotional pattern or the releasing machanism 
for his poetry. Eliot unambiguously speaks 
of this influence of Indian thought and 
sensibility on his poetry in his Notes Towards 
the Definition of Culture ; 

“Long ago I studied the ancient Indian 
languages, and while I was chiefly interested 
at that time in philosophy, I read a little 
poetry too; and I know that my own poetry 
shows the influence of Indian thought and 
sensibility.” Notwithstanding this candid 
confession of the poet, some critics argue 
that since the virtue of good poetry is a 
purely aesthetic one, it does not matter what 
his philosophical beliefs are. But we must 
not forget that one of the most important 
problems for the poet isto find a releasing 
machanism for the poetry. Findinga theme 
is,es Yeats has said, analogous to ‘finding a 
form; the theme releases the poetry as the 
form does. Though ably trained in Philo- 
sophy, Eliot was not interested in Philosophy 
for its own aake. He was not interested 
in formulating any intellectual or systematic 
world-view. He exploited his knowledge of 
Indian Philosophy for giving shape to a 
spiritual vision or for embodying a pattern 
of emotions. 

The more obvious references to this 
influence in his poetry and drama, are to be 






































found in The Waste Land, the Four Quartets, 
The Rock, and The Cocktail Party. 

The Upanishads, the fountain-head of all 
Indian Philosophy provided Eliot with the 
idea of liberation of man from the cramping 
influence of the materialistic society which 
suffers froma sense of devitalization. The 
twin principles of Janana or the knowledge 

` of the ultimate reality and the need for 
vairagya or complete detachment which the 
Upanishads teach, aim at the annihilation 
of desire and self-renunciation, which release 
man from the isolation of material existence. 
Indeed, the course of right action as indi- 
cated by ‘What the thunder sald’ in The 
Waste Land: ‘Datta Dayadhvam, Damyata’ 
signifies that one should subdue oneself and 
give oneself to others, to free oneself from 
the limitations of the desire. 

Now, the idea of self-renunciation or 
disinterested work (as it is popularly known) 
has-been amplified in the Bhagavad-Gita, which 
has shifted ithe earlier emphasis from the 
‘form’ of Vairagya to its ‘spirit’. Eliot’s 


and plays can be reconciled with his insis- 
tence on activity within the framework of 
the doctrine of Karma. The Gita synthesises 
both Pravritti and Nivrittithe active way 
of life and the life of renunciation. It does 
not teach renunciation of action, but renun- 
ciation in action. It says that actions are 
our sphere; but fruits are not our, concern. 
We should never be attached to the fruits 
of actions, and at the same time, we should 
never be inactive. Similarly, Eliot has 
insisted on action which we are destined to 
fulfil, for which we should have no thought 
of the fruit. . 

In the Rocks message : 
your will./ 


“Make perfect 
I say: take no thought of 
the harvest/ But only of proper sowing,” 
or in Krishna‘s admonition in The Dry 
Salvages: “And do not think of the fruit 
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insistence on inaction, both in his poetry. 


367 
of action./ Fare forward,” there is the 
unmistakable echo of Lord Krishna’s message 
to Arjuna in The Gita: “You must perform 
every action sacramentally, and be free from 
all attachment to results.” The doctrine 
of the Universal Cycle as expounded in 
The Gita with the help of the ancient symbol 
of the wheel ‘the terrible wheel of rebirth 
and death.’ provides Eliot with the recurring 
wheel-imagery in his poetry and drama. So 
Becket in Murder in the Cathedral refers to 
the wheel as the pattern of life : 

“For the pattern is the action 
And the suffering, that the wheel may turn and 
Be forever still.’’ 

But this idea of life as a pattern of action 
and suffering seemsto be the very founda- 
tion from which Buddhism as religion, ethics 
and Philosophy takes its start. The Buddhist 
doctrine of Pratitya Samutpada which tells 
us that everything in this worldis subject 
to life and death, and hence, is ina state of 
impermanence, also leads to the idea of 
cessation of plurality through enlightment. 
This idea of enlightment is vaguely suggested 
in Harry’s liberation in The family Reunion. 
In Eliot’s poetry the Key intuition of Buddhi- 
sm—the unshakeable reality of impermanence 
or flux is often indirectly hinted at, and only 
occasionally expressed with directness as in 
The Dry Salvages and in The Cocktail Party. 
Take, for instance, Reilly’s speech in The 
Cocktail Party which dramatizes the theme of 


impermanence both as subjective and objec- 
tive fact : 


“Ah, but we die to each other daily. 
What we know of other people 

Is only our memory of the moments 
During which we knew them. And they 
have changed since them.” 


This fact of impermanence which is asso- 
ciated with the idea of human suffering has 
been dramatically rendered in The Family 
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Reunlon in the image of the painfulness of 
rebirth of desire in spring. ‘The Fire Sermon’ 
of Lord’ Buddha, alluded to in The Waste 
Land which speaks of the sterile and painful 
burning of the desires and senses, and the 
parting message of the dying Buddha articu- 
lated by Sir Henry in The Cocktail Party tell 
us of some of the obvious sources of inspira- 
tion of Eliot’s poetry. 

The limitations of the twofold ways of 
life—the path of active life and the path of 
renunciation (the Pravritti-marga and the 
Nivritti-marga ) as pointed out by Lord 
Buddha in his golden mean’ provide the 
structural pattern of The Cocktail Party. The 
Yoga of Patanjali attaches great importance 


to man’s irresistible will for perfection 
through spiritual discipline through the 
control of body, senses and mind, by way of 
the eightfold path of discipline. It saves 
man from the terrible wheel of rebirth and 
death. Eliot adopts this idea in the Four 
Quartets with some modifications. Here, the 
Oriental view of spiritual discipline’ is juxta- 
posed with the Christian view of grace to 
embody the most comprehensive vision of 
spiritual reality in the poetry of our age. ` 
“The release from action and suffering 
release from the inner 2 
` And the outer compulsion, yet surrounded 
By a grace of sense, a white light still and 


moving...” 


° 









































The ways of human history are strange and 
there are certain tendencies to be found which 
usually seem incredible to an ordinary reader. 
Before the invention of gunpowder and the 
development of superior techniques, in ancient 
and mediaeval times generally, the cultured 
nations and peoples have shown symptoms of 
degeneration. 
cited when the barbarians have defeated the 
civilised races of history in the battlefield. This 
law of history is in conformity with the law of 
nature where the wild plants do not allow the 
cultured plants to grow in their neighbourhood. 
Physically the cultured plants are less vital and 
less potential than the wild ones. It is an irony 
of culture that it prunes down the natural man, 
who is otherwise more energetic, lively and 
vigorous. Even the lands which are constantly 
under the plough have to be left fallow after a 
gap of a few years to gain vitality needed for 
better crop. 

In the most ancient times the Egyptians had 
a flourishing culture in the so-called ‘old King- 
dom’. They had developed wonderful technical 
skill expressed in their pyramids which even 
today stand challenging the immutable law of 
destruction. But a barbarian race came from 
the East named ‘Hyksos’ in Egyptian history 
who ruined the old Kingdom culture. Though 
the Egyptians were more civilised, the Hyksos 
were equipped with horse—~and more so, with 
barbaric fanaticism, arising out of the physical 
needs of the people. The victory of the Baby- 
lonians over the Sumerians and that of the 
Assysians over the Babylonians may be explain- 
edin the same way. Actually, the cultured 
races always became established and having 
given up their nomadic ways of life they lost 
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Dozens of examples may be ` 


BARBARIANS DEFEATED THE CiVILISED 
AMOD KUMAR KANTH 


their. adventurous spirit. Naturally enough, 
security breeds idleness and the essential rest- 
lessness which makes a people militant, becomes 
dormant. 

India witnessed the most ancient culture in 
the Indus valley where the cities like Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa have been unearthed. No 
one can deny, as the town planning, drainage 
etc. shows, that these people were materially 
far more advanced than the Aryans who came 
from outside and defeated them. Aryans were 


_then not complascent and peace-loving like in 


later times. They were in great physical want 
and were thus spirited and militant. The 
*Dravidians’, as the inhabitants of the Indus 
Valley were considered to have been, were 
driven to other places or reduced to slavery. 
No doubt in later times the Aryans, too, 
became cultured, lost their militant spirit and 
were subjected to foreign invasions and 
defeats ; but their first victories were definitely 
the gift of their bararic and nomadic spirit. 
The barbarians had proved more powerful 
because they were goaded by their immeciate 
needs. ‘They had nothing to plan ; whatsoever 


_they did, they did through their impulses 


because they had before them the question of 
life and death. 

Between the decline of the civilisations of 
the ancient world and the rise of the Romans, 
the Semetic tribes played havoc, same as the 
Germanic tribes after the decline of the Roman 
empire. The Semetics were not cultured but 
they mostly came from the regions which cculd 
produce little for the inhabitants, hence they 
moved towards the river valley regions where 
the first human cultures had grown. Assyrians 
were followed by the Persians, the Persians by 
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the Greeks and finally the Greeks by the 
Romans-all less cultured but more adventurous 
than the preceding ones. The Greeks flourished 
on the ruins of the Persian empire. An Athens 
could be seen under Pericles which witnessed a 
remarkable intellectual growth unknown to the 
World before that time. Not that Athens was 
militarily weak either, but it was weaker than 
Sparta. Sparta was a military camp—pure 
and simple ; she made no efforts for intellectual 
refinement ; she busied herself in building up 
her military strength. Thus when the fratrici- 
dal war took place between Athens and Sparta 
the latter, less cultured but more spirited and 
militarily better organised, got victory in the 
Peloponnesian war. Greeks were however 
lying inactive following the great war. 
Out of this inaction there arose another mili- 
tary power which was destined to make a 
world empire. Philip of Macedon united the 
whole of Greece, and later on his celebrated 
son Alexander the Great built up a great 
empire, Macedonians had immense capacity 
because they were not complascently resting on 
any highly cultured plan of -existence.. They 
had the spirit of an uncultured people to which 
they added their superior military strength and 
strategy and left their imprint on the pages of 
history. 

The rise of Rome as a great power and the 
establishment of the famous Roman empire is 
a great phenomenon of human history, The 
Romans defeated Carthage, the last stronghold 
of the Semetic power, which represented a 
ripe and an age-old civilization as against their 
adversaries who had ther no culture to boast 
of. Gradually, however, the Romans built up 
the greatest empire of the western world and 
established what we know as Pax-Romana. 
The contributions made by the Romans to the 
Western civilizations can not be exaggerated. 
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At the same time a great empire flourished 
in China, too, whose greatness in the East 
was almost like that of the Romans in the 
West. Though it may seem strange but it is 
true that the two great empires of the World, 
the Roman and the Chinese, were destroyed 
at the height of their power and prestige by 
the hungry nomads. The Huns who were 
purely barbarians made their headway into the 
Chinese empire and the Germanic tribes, the 
prominent among them being Goths and 
Franks, entered the Roman empire and created 
wide breaches beyond all repairs. Actually 
the whole of the western world was infested by 
the barbarians and the Roman ‘protectors’ 
failed to save themselves or their proteges. 
Here we are reminded of the famous ‘wailing’ 
of the Britons’ who wanted the Romans to 
stay in England to protect them. Against 
the Germanic tribes physical protection was 
the main problem, which the Romans failed 


to give; their culture proved totally in- 
fructuous. 


It is something found commonly in history 
that the barbarian hordes coming in contact 
with the civilized races become civilized in turn. 
The victory in the battle-field, the Marxist 
historians contend, comes to the side which 
has superior technology and equipments of 
war. An exhaustive list of the wars which 
may be presented to us by history testify that 
the wild spirit of the uncivilised peoples sweeps 
the civilised communities off in its forward rush. 
This tendency was in the 
ancient world, when man-power counted 
for more unlike in the present day, 
wars when a pale-looking scientist sitting. 


in a laboratory can annihilate entire nations, 
It however, goes true even today that the 
‘truly’ cultured peoples are definitely less war- 
like and that they can be easily defeated by the 
militant and war-like peoples who represent 
the spirit of barbarism. 


more, active 





THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM OF CEYLON 


Dr. P. R. RAO 


Ceylon, the mango shaped tropical island 
covering an area of about 25,000 Sq. miles, 
is of the same size as the Republic of Ireland 
or the Benelux countries. The Simhalese 
call it “Sri Lanka” or “Holy Lanka” and 
Tamils “Ilam” or “Elankai”. ; 

According to 1963 census the population 
of Ceylon was about 11 million of which 
people speaking Simhala language numbered 
about 8 million. The remaining 3 million 
people speak Tamil. 

Soon after attaining independence in 1948 
the Government of Ceylon like the govern- 
ments in other newly independent countries 
of South Asia was confronted with the pro- 
blem of language. English which was the 
official language of the administration ever- 
since the British got control over the island 
could no longer dominate administration and 
education. The local languages of the island 
namely Simhala and Tamil which were rele- 
gated tothe background during the British 
rule now sought recognition, Even as early 
as 1945 it was agreed upon by the national 
leaders of Ceylon that Swabasha or one’s 
own language was to be the medium of ins- 
truction. The term Swabasha was very 
To Simhalese Swabasha meant 
Sinhala language only, whereas Tamils believ- 
ed that both Sinhala and Tamil would receive 
official status. This ambiguity was purposely 
maintained by the national leaders so as to 
enlist the support of the both Sinhalese and 
Tamils to displace English from its high posi- 


ambiguous. 


tion. They never imagined that this ambi- 
guity would lead to serious troubles 
future. 


in 


During the first eight ‘years of indepen- 
dence ( 1948-56) the United National Party 
(U.N. P.) or Eksath Jatika Paksha domina- 
ted the political scene. It was composed of 
western educated, upper middle class politi- 
cians. Even though it was pro-Sinhala, the 
Prime Minister, D. S. Senanayake was able 
to retain the confidence of the Tamil minority 
-by taking Mr. G. G. Ponnambalam, the Tamil 
congress leader, into the Cabinet. This, 
however, split the Tamil Congress. The 
break away group formed the federal party 
under the leadership of S. V. J. Chelvanaya- 
kam. 


The Prime Minister, D, 5. Senanayake 
died suddenly of an accident in 1952. His 
son Dudley Senanayake who succeeded him 
could not long maintain himself. Sir John 
Kotelawala who succeeded Dudley Senanayake 
was not a national figure like D. S. Senanayake. 
He did uot take any Tamilian into his 
Cabinet. The Tamils, therefore, regarded 
him with suspicion and they felt that their 
interests are not safe in his hands. More 
over they realised that progressive implemen- 
‘tation of Swabasha in educational sphere 
was a threat to their own interests, for no 
Tamilian is likely to be appointed in Sinhala 
speaking area. To overcome this danger 
they began to demand for Tamil equal status 
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with Sinhala. This demand is popularly known 
as parity. 

From 1954 onwards the Tamil demand for 
parity became more and more vocal. The 
Temil leader, Mr. Ponnambalam urged the 
Temils not to support Sir John’s government 
as he felt that it was a communal government 
in contrast with those of Late D. S. Senanayake 
ani Dudley Senanayake. 


Sir John could not ignore the campaign 
of Mr. Ponnambalam, for the latter was a very 
popular leader among the Tamils. Sir John 
tried to win over the support of the Tamils 
during his tour of the northern province. 
Sle therefore made a statement on 
30 September 1954 at Kokuvil Hindu College, 
Jaffna, to the effect that Tamil would be 
given parity with Sinhala and that both 
would be the official languages of the island, 


Sir John’s statement’ provoked a great 
opposition from the Sinhalese. The movement 
for making - Sinhala as the only official 
language of the island gained momentum. 
This in turn made the Tamils apprehensive 
of their future. The federal party talked 
cf co-operating with the Tamil Congress to 
fight the parity issue. To make the matters 
worse, religion was also brought into the 
language question. The Budhists felt that 
their religion was not givena rightful place 
in the affairs of the nation. 
took a 


They therefore 


leading part in “Sinhala only” 


movement’ 

In December 1955 the “Sinhala only” 
movement reached its peak, The UNP 
changed its stand on parity and agreed to 
make Sinhala as the only oficial language of 
tne island, The UNP believed that by 
changing its stand on the language issue it 
hac taken the wind out of the opposition 
sails. The Prime minister felt that he could 
cash in on the new language policy of the 


UNP. He therefore advised the Governor- 
General to dissolve the parliament and order 
the General Elections. 


‘The results of the General Elections of 
1956 surprised many. The UNP was routed. 
The Mahajana Eksath Perumuna ( MEP) 
won a land slide victory, Mr. S. W.R. D. 
Bandaranaike, the leader of the MEP, became 
the Prime Minister. 


Soon after assuming office, 
Mr. Bandaranaike introduced a bill in the 
Parliament making Sinhala as the sole official 
language. The federal party opposed the 
bill. But the bill was passed by 56 voters to 
29. All MEP, UNP and nominated members 
voted for the billand Tamils and all left 
parties voted against it, On 7 July 1956 the. 
bill became an act. 


The federal party announced that it would 
launch a non-violent direct action 1(Satya- 
graha ) in August 1957 for the establishment 
of an “autonomous Tamil linguistic state 
within the federal union of Ceylon”. As the 
threatened satyagraha of the Tamils approach- 
ed the Prime Minister, Mr. Bandaranaike, 
entered into negotiations with the federal 
party leader, Mr. Chelvanayakam, Towards 
the end of July 1957 the two leaders arrived 
at an understanding regarding the legislation 
to be submitted to the parliament to protect 
the interests of the Tamil minority. This 
understanding is commonly known as the 
language pact. It provided for the use of 
Tamil in the administration of Tamil speaking 
areas. 


The Sinhalese opposed the language pact 
so vehemently that the Prime Minister did not 
dare to take any steps to initiate legislation 
for the use of Tamil. The federal party 
thereupon launched the language campaign 
on 29 March 1958. The campaign was to 
deface the Sinhalese Symbol ‘Sri’ from the 



































registration number plates of the government 
-owned buses, The campaign became violent 
and led to language riots. A state of emer- 
gency was proclaimed on 27 May 1958. The 
federal party was proscribed and its members 
were placed under house arrest. 

Ina new moveto solve the problem, the 
government introduced a bill in the parliament 
on 4 July 1958, for the “use of Tamil language 
consistent, with the position of the Sinhalese 
as the state language ofthe island”. The 
bill was passed by hoth the houses of parlia- 
ment in September 1958. The eight federal 
party M. P. ’swho were kept under house 
arrest were released on 14 September, 1958. 
The new Act failed to satisfy the Tamils as 
t failed to promise greater regional autonomy 
n cultural and administrative matters, 

On 26 September 1959, Mr. Bandaranaike 
ied of the bullet injuries inflicted on him by 
he assassin on the previous day. Thereupon 
he Parliament was dissolved in December 
959 and general elections were held in March 
960. The UNP emerged as the largest 
ingle party in the House of Representatives. 
t therefore formed the government, but it was 
rown out of office within one month on 
2 April 1960. As no other party was able to 
rm the government new general elections 
ere held in July 1960. 

In the mid-term elections of 1960, the Sri 
anka Freedom Party (SLFP) came out victo- 
us and Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike formed 
e government on 21 July, 1960. 

The Governor-General announced that the 
cial language Act and the Act providing for 
e reasonable use of Tamil language would be 
plemented so as to make Sinhala in reality 
e official language of the island. On 1 Janu- 
y 1961, Sinhala replaced English as the 
te Janguage. 

The federal party opposed the official 
guage Act and started Satyagraha on 20 
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February 1961. This led to riots and the 
government proclaimed state of emergency on 
17 April 1961. The language tension con- 
tinued. Meanwhile, the government, which 
had planned. to conduct the administration in 
Sinhale language from 1 January 1964 
announced certain concessions to public ser- 
vants who were not conversant with Sinhala 
to perform their duties in it. 

The federal party was not satisfied with 
the ccncessions and announced that it will 
launch an agitation before 17 February 1964 
“to ackieve the political linguistic, civil, human 
rights cf the Tamil speaking people of Ceylon”. 
The agitation was however postponed as the 
government leaders opened informed discus- 
sion with the federal party leaders. While the 
talks were going on the SLFP government was 
defeated on 3 December 1964. The general 
elections were held in March 1965- The SLFP 
was heavily defeated. The UNP made a 
striking advance but failed to get an overall 
majority. 

On 27 March 1965, Mr. Dudley Sena- 
nayake, the leader of the UNP, with the help 
of the federal: party and SLFSP formed a 
coalition government. This government tried 
to solve the language problem by passing 
the Tamil language (special provisions ) Regu- 
lations in January 1966. 


This Act among other things provided for 
the use of Tamil language in the northern and 
eastern provinces for the transaction of all 
government and public business. 


CONCLUSION : 


The language agitation was a painful 
occurence in the history of Ceylon. Now that 
the Tamil language (special provisions) Regu- 
lation kas come into force it is hoped that 
lasting peace will prevail between both the 
Communities. The problems facing the island 
are stupendous, The amity and goodwill of 
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both the communities is essential for the well 
being of the island, At the three-day conven- 
-tion of the federal party which was concluded 
on 25 June 1966, the Prime-Minister, Dudley 
Senanayake gave an assurance that the 
language and tradition of the minorities 
would never suffer as long as he was the 
Prime-Minister of the country. The Prime- 
Minister declared that it was his intention_to 
usher in an era when every one irrespective of 
race or religion can say ‘this is my own native 
lang”, 

It is very significant that for the first time 
since the inception of the federal party that 
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the Prime-Minister addressed the conventie 
The general theme of the convention w 
racial amity and the president of the pai 
Dr. E. M. V. Naganathan emphasized it wh 
he said in his address that there were ma 
pitfalls which they had to avoid and ma 
difficulties they must face with determinati 
and discipline “if we are to reach our goal 
just and lasting peace based on an eulighter 


understanding between Sinhalese and Tai 
speaking people of ceylon”’. 

It is hoped that the racial amity v 
endure for long and the lovely island or 
again march with confidence on the road 
prosperity and plenty. 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND SUFFERING HUMANITY 


+ 


SAMAR DUTTA 


One of the most remarkable traits in the 
character of Mahatma Gandhi was his bound- 
less love and sympathy for suffering humanity. 
On several occasions he had been with the 
lepers on the steps of the temples and in the 
dust of the streets and wiped their ulcers with 
his cloth. Not only that. Transcending all 
the rules of caste he bandaged with his own 
hands the wounds of an outcaste, At Wardha, 
a leper colony was started under Gandhiji’s 
direct guidance. It has been doing excellent 
work since then. At the instance of Gandhiji 
many other institutions of similar nature were 


established in different parts of India. 7 
image of Mahatma Gandhi cleaning 

wounds of the renowned Sanskrit Sche 
Parchure Shastri with his own hands 
Sevagram Ashram would always remai 
source of light and inspiration to count 
leprosy workers in India and abroad. S 
love and sympathy for suffering humar 
is the real explanation of the Mahatn 
refusal of all kinds of external joys of! 
His asceticism had nothing in common v 
the egoistic absorption of the yogis since: 
renunciation of all earthly pleasures was | 
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meant only to save his own soul but was the 
` expression of dedication of his life to save his 
down-trodden and humiliated countrymen 
groaning under the weight of poverty sand 
distress. 

Gandhiji considered untouchability as the 
greatest blot on the Hindu religion. In order 
to remove untouchability he had to fight 
against tremendous opposition. In this 
connection he said, “I was hardly twelve years 
old when a scavenger named Uka, an 
untouchable, used to attend our house for 
cleaning latrines. Often I would ask my 
mother why it was wrong to touch him, why I 
was forbidden to touch him, IfI accidently 
touched Uka I was asked to perform ablutions 
and though I naturally obeyed, it was not 
without smilingly protesting that untouchabili- 
ty was not sanctioned by religion, that it was 
impossible that it should be so. Iwas a very 
dutiful and obedient child, but so far as was 
consistent with respect for parents, I often had 
tussles with them in this matter. I told my 
other that she was entirely wrong in consi- 
ering physical contact with Uka as sinful.” 

Under such circumstances Gandhiji 
ecame conscious of the injustice which was 
he parmanent lot of the pariahs in India. 
e undertook objective studies of Hindu 
eligion along with other religions and he 
nally came to the conclusion that untouch- 
bility was not an important part of true 
induism. He wrote, “I know no argument 
n favour of retention of untouchability and 
have no hesitation in rejecting scriptural 
uthority of a doubtful character in order to 
pport a sinful institution. Indeed I would 
eject all authority if itis in conflict with 
ber reason or the dictates of the heart. 
uthority sustains and ennobles the weak 
hen it is the handwork of reason, but it 
egrades them when it supplants reason sanc- 
ified by the ‘still small voice’ within.” He 
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was of the definite view that the calamitous 
fate of India was simply the consequence of 
untoucnability. The Mahatma showed his 
fellow countrymen that all the injustices and 
humiliations of British rule in India were 
nothing compared to the injustice India had 
inflicted upon the pariahs, The firm deter- 
mination of Gandhiji to free the untouchables 
from iheir degrading position gave him no 
rest and it became one of the leading ideas 
in his political activities. Once he had 
exclaimed that if he were to be reborn after 
death he would like to come into the world 
as a pariah to share all their sorrows and 
sufferings, all affronts levelled at them in order 
to endeavour to free them from their miserable 


. condition. 


Gandhiji also interested himself in the fate 
of the Indian prostitutes, his ‘fallen sisters’, 
in the same way as he had done for the 
pariahs. Once a deputation of a hundred 
womer from the Barisal brothels sought him 
out to complain of their sufferings and ask 
his advice. He wrote in due course, “The 
two hcurs I spent with these sisters is a trea- 
sured memory to me”. He was able then for 
the first time to observe the great misery of 
these unfortunates although the women could 
only convey to him in hints what this life 
really was. Thence forward Gandhiji deman- 
ded that every man in India must guard and 
protect the virtue of every woman as if it 
were his sister’s honour. At the same time 
he declared, “All of us must hang our heads 
in shame as long as there is a single woman 
whom we dedicate to our lust” “I will far 
rather see the race of man extinct than that 
we should become less than beasts by making 
the noblest of God’s creation the object 
of our lust. Of all the evils for which man 
has made himself responsible none is so 
degracing, or so. brutal as his abuse of the 
better half of humanity. The female sex is 
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the nobler of the two for it is the embodiment 
of sacrifice, silent suffering, humility, faith 


and knowledge.” 
Gandhiji carried on equally ` energetic 


warfare against drunkenness, gambling-houses 
and opium dens, Like prostitution they are 
responsible for the misery of the Indian 
people. Once the Mahatma had gone to the 
extent of saying, “If I were appointed the 
dictator of India for one hour only, the 
first thing I would do will be to close without 
compensation all the liquor shops. “Even at 
the time of Gandhi-Irwin pact Gandhiji did 
not forget his right to organise picketing of 
wine shops. Whenever there was famine or 
flood or some such thing Mahatmaji visited 
the affected areas and realised thereby that 
misery and suffering had assumed in India 
more appalling forms than in any other 
country in the world. Narrating one of 
his unforgettable impressions about famine- 
stricken people at Puri the Mahatma stated ; 

“The police superintendent took me to 
the square before a temple where hundreds 
of men and women were lying worn out 
with famine. The lamp of life was all but 
extinguished ; they were moving pictures 
of despair. You could count every one of 
their ribs and see every vein. No muscles, 
no flesh. Withered wrinkled skin on their 
Drotruding temple bones; no light in their 
eyes. They seemed to have no other desire 
but todie and they hardly troubled about 
the handful of rice handed to them...... ieveisas 
They took the food but were unable to eat 
ite This agonising, slow and lingering death 
of men and women is the most terrible 
tragedy I have ever witnessed. Their lot 
js an everlasting forced fast, and when they 
oecasionally break it with a handful of 
tice it almost seems as if they were mocking 
at our way of life”. 

Often in his wanderings through the Indian 
villages Gandhiji saw the people, decimated by 
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plague and cholera, wasting away without any 
help. Pictures of such suffering of his country: 
men made him restless at all times and his 
only thought was how to bring them relief. 
He declared that he would be unworthy tc 
bear the name of a human being if he did not 
place all his strength at their service. Never 
perhaps since the days of the Buddha has any 
heart been so shaken by the sight of human 
misery. It was this profound sympathy with 
suffering that determined ‘the whole ol 
Gandhiji’s thought and action and led him tc 
active intervention in politics. 

Indis is now a free country. She has been 
enjoying her political freedom for the las: 
But freedom fo: 
Gandhiji was not merely a political fact. I 
was a social reality. He struggled not only tc 
free India from foreign rule but free her from 
social corruption and commercial strife. Thy 
free India of Gandhiji’s dream is one in whict 
there shall be no problem of hunger poverty 
and unemployment ; one in which the poores| 
shall feel that it is their country in whose 
making they have an effective voice; one in 
which there shall be no high class and low 
class people and one in which all communi: 
ties shall live in perfect harmony. 


twenty two years or s30. 


During the last two decades India ha: 
achieved fairly good progress in variou: 
sectors of national development. Yet the fac 
remains that the basic problems of hunger 
poverty and unemployment are there in thi 
country as they were in the pre-independenc: 
‘days. Further more, there is deterioratio: 
and degeneration in every sphere of publi 
and private life. The ethical standard o 
people upon which Gandhiji laid the greates 
stress has gone down like anything ‘affectin| 
most adversely our national well being. Oj 
the other hand parochialism, communalism 
provincialism, caste-mindedness and thing 
like that are discernible in different parts d 



























the country. The leaders are heard to cry at 
the tops of their voices for national integration 
of India. In fact, much thinking, speaking 
and writing have been done in respect thereof 
but all in vain. Since the independence of 
India hardly had a day passed when people 
had refrained from giving vent to their resent- 
ment and from demonstrating their grievances 
on one problem or another. Thus the overall 
picture of the country is now absolutely dark 
and most disheartening. 
Paying his tribute to Mahatma Gandhi, 
Sri Ajoy Kumar Mukherjee, the erstwhile 
Chief Minister of West Bengal observed in the 
recent past, “......we have not been able to 
measure ourselves upto his ( Gandhiji’s ) 
standared, his rigid discipline and his expecta- 
tion, We blame the darkness, we do not try 
. to light the torch he handed over to us”. This 
observation of Shri Mukherjee, a well-known 
Gandhian, is his clear cut admission that the 
Indian leaders have deviated from the 
Gandhian path. That is because the disciples 
of Gandhiji dissociated his ‘Satyagraha’ from 
his idealogy. It was reduced to non-violent 
resistance and accepted as a useful technique 
of struggle. It became a means separated 
from Gandhian ends and it broke down com- 
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pletely when the nationat struggle for political 
freedom of India was over. This could be so 
because his methodology had a practical as 
well as an idealistic aspect while his philosophy 
was purely idealistic. The later went far 
ahead of time and reality, But history moves 
on, Thescale of distress of the people in 
general and the chaotic conditions that now 
prevail over all spheres of public and private 
life in the country make it abundantly clear 
that a false road has been followed in blind 
confidence. Thus the leaders who had been 
entrusted with the responsibility of governing 
India have failed to do good to the country 
and its people. 

Nevertheless the hope of India advancing 
towards the cherished goal lies in following 
with all earnestness and sincerity the path 
shown by Gandhiji. And in so doing the 
immediate tasks of the leaders and the follow- 
ers of the Mahatma should be to merge them- 
selves with the masses from whom they are 
far away at present, and work like the great 
Master in the larger interests of the people in 
general, especially of the suffering masses that 
stand even today on the verge of starvation 


and devoid of all that give meaning and value 
to life. 
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TEACHING PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH 


RAVI S. VARMA 


INTRODUCTION : 
Tae Position of English : 


English has been studied in our country for 
more than a century but we have confined 
ourselyes to the study of the literature and 
left the language to take care of itself. Little 
attention has been paid to the study of the 
lenguage as such and we have been content 
with teaching our students the written form 
of the language without bothering about the 
spoken form. It has resulted in a tremendous 
waste of energy and resources. Our students 
not only fail to speak English fluently with 
correct pronunciation, stress, rhythm and 
intonation, they also find it difficult to use 
the language efficiently and with confidence 
for their day to day purposes. Thus we have 
eimed at achieving half the skill and that too 
we have failed to accomplish well. 


And today the position of English has 
changed. From ‘official language’ it has been 
reduced to ‘library language’, As medium of 
‘nstruction it is fast losing ground and as a 
subject of study itis attracting only a very 
“imited number of persons. And in these 
changed circumstances the job of the English 
teacher has been rendered very difficult. 
Branding English as a ‘library language’ has 
done a positive harm to its study. The phrase 
‘implies that reading comprehension of English 
is enough for our young graduates. It is 
highly doubtful if English will ever survive 
and flourish in this country with this attitude. 
If we don’t want to shut the door of a vast 
expanse of knowledge to our countrymen we 
shall have to revise our attitude and English 


will have to be given its rightful place in the 
curriculum. The sooner it is done, the better 
will it be in the larger interests of the country. 


The Pronunciation of English : 


Pronunciation, unfortunately, has beenthe 
most neglected area of English language 
teaching in our country. The spoken word 
is the real language and a living language is 
the spoken language, hence it follows that if 
we want to study English asa living language 
we must learn how to speak it. 

In social intercourse pronunciation plays 
an important role. It reveals our culture and 
the degree of refinement we have achieved. 
The spoken word tells us so much more about 
the speaker-his family background, his place 
of birth, his early environment, his schooling 
and his mental attainments. Though pronun- 
ciation enjoys such a significant position in 
social behaviour, itis an accepted fact that 
no two people pronounce exactly alike, nay 
even the same person nay fail to pronounce 
a word twice alike. But it does not in any 
way minimise the importance of learning a 
standard pronunciation, especially so far 
the foreign learners of English are concerned. 















The Standard English Pronunciation: 


Before discussing the standard English pro 
nunciation let us find out which isthe stan 
dard English. In its written form the stan 
dard English appears in all public document 
put out in countries whose official languag 
is English and in its spoken form it is hear 
in announcements from all radio statio 
which broadcast in English. This English i 
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not necessarily connected with England nor 
is it enforced by any authority, but it is 
maintained as a standard by the needs of 
commercial, literary, and scientific communi- 
cation. This standard English, though spoken 
in a wide variety of accents all over the world, 
enjoys official recognition and universal intelli- 
gibility. 

Though there are many different types of 
accent of standard English as spoken in 
England, yet there is one particular sort of 
accent which is widely prevalent among the 
educated speakers of English. This pronun- 
ciation is best known as the Received Pro- 
nunciation ( we owe this term to Prof. Daniel 
Jones) or R. P. for short. 


In every country wherever English is spoken 
R. P. is the standard aimed at by all the 
educated people who have a command of 
the standerd form of the language. R. P. 
enjoys considerable prestige and isa ‘status 
symbol’. The virtues claimed for R. P. are 
(i) that it is the more agreeable accent of 
English to listen to, and (ii) that it is the most 
widely intelligible of English accents. 


Here, a word about Indian English pro- 
nunciation. I may at the outset mention 
that there is no standard Indian English 
and hence the question of an Indian standard 
pronunciation of it does not arise. There is 
no need for it, and it will save our energy if 
we puta stop to our efforts at devising one. 
English is not a native language of India 
and we abhor ‘Indian English’, so there is 
no reason why we should hanker after an 
‘Indian’ pronunciation. We have to make 
efforts to achieve R. P. which isthe norm all 
over the world. The choice of R. P. is also 
advantageous in other ways too. We have 
had long contact with English and the 
English people and R. P. is the accent widely 
respected in our country. The choice of R. P., 
also helps us in the matter of textbooks, 
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and grammars. No 
other accent can offer such a wealth of 
material. So R. P. is the only choice. 


readers, dictionaries 


The Use of Phonetics in 
Language Learning: 


Now let us say a few words about Phone- 
tics, the science of speech. The teacher of 
a foreign language has by necessity to be a 
good phonetician, but teachers in our ccuntry 
have resisted learning Phonetics because they 
have failed to realise its bearing on the busi- 
ness of language reaching. As we have been 
for long the ‘teachers of English literature 
we have created a feeling in our students 
that pronunciation is not a very important 
aspect of language learning and that any 
pronunciation will do if it is fairly intelligible. 
This has thrown cold water onthe enthu- 
siasm for learning English as a living language, 
a spoken language. Happily, now a change 
in outlook is imperceptibly coming and we 
are making sincere efforts to teach English 
as one of the modern foreign languages. 


The teacher of a foreign language has to 
take care of pronunciation at every stage so 
he can ignore phonetics, the science of speech 
only at his own peril. The teacher has all 
along to be careful about his own pronun- 
ciation for the students take him as a model 
and absorb his speech habits unconsciously. 


Answering the question: How much Pho- 
netics does a teacher need? Prof. 
Abercrombie says: ‘On the theoretical side 
the teacher needs an understanding of how 
the vocal organs work, and of how spoken 
utteranee may best be analysed and described 
for teaching purposes; and a knowledge of 
the phonetic structure of English and of his 
pupils native language. On the practical 
side he needs an ear sufficiently trained to 
diagnose mistakes, and vocal organs suffici- 
ently under control to produce isolated 
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English sounds and imitations of the pupil’s 
mispronunciations and some aquaintance with 
those tricks of the phonetic trade which 
provide short-cuts in correcting mistakes’. 

So this phonetic proficiency is expected 
of every English teacher, but he must guard 
against misplaced zeal and should not forget 
that he has to teach English pronunciation 
and not English Phonetics. Phonetic trans- 
cription must also be avoided as long as 
possible. Another important thing is that 
people vary, to a considerable degree, in 
their ability to learn the pronunciation of a 
foreign language. Some people may easily 
imitate most exotic sounds whereas others 
may fail miserably even after repeated 
a:tempts. Another resistance to learning 
standard pronunciation arises from a feeling 
that accurate pronunciation of a language 
not one’s own is not ‘good form’. Sometimes 
the learner has a fear of making himself 
ridiculous to his fellow countrymen. People 
pass sarcastic remarks on him. They brand 
him as ‘affected’ and say that he is trying to 
‘show off’, Sometimes the speaker himself is 
too self-conscious and does more harm than 
zvod to himself with his accurate pronuncia- 
zion. The result very often is that every one 
aas to slip back -.to the pervalent form of 
Dronunciation to make himself acceptable. 


The Goal of Teaching Pronunciation : 


And it is true also that most language 
earners need nothing more thana comfor- 
-ably intelligible pronunciation. The goal of 
teaching pronunciation can easily beset as 
-he attainment of this ‘intelligibility’, In 
ctr country where several hundred regional 
languages and dialects are spoken, this inte- 
standard of 


Ligiblity means a common 


pronunciation. As English is confined to 
z very small circle of educated people we 
vesd not fritter away our efforts in evolving 


à 


a standard pronunciation of English for India. 
The best in the circumstances is to set R. P. 
as a model and try to conform to it as much 
as possible. Complexities of rhythm and 
intonation, may, however be left without 
detracting anything from the ideal, 


For this limited goal, then, it must first 
be decided which features of English pronun- 
ciation are important for intelligibility ; 
secondly, it must be decided which of these 
features will require the learner’s attention 
and this will depend on the phonetic struc- 
ture of the learner’s mother-tongue. These 
points should be selected and graded carefully 
because a random ordering of points would 
be unwise. Except for these selected points, 
the learner ray use his own native sounds ; 
and even on the selected points it will very 
often be distinctions that are important rather 
than the quality of sounds themselves, If 
we teach English pronunciation with this 
limited goal, much can be achieved in this 
sphere which isso badly neglected in our country. 


Difficulties in Learning Spoken English : 


Prof, Daniel Jones tells us that a student 
of spoken English has to face difficulties of 
five kinds at the outset. He then suggests 
ways to surmount them. First, the learner 
must learn to recognize readily with certainty 
the various speech sounds occurring in English, 
when he hears them pronounced. This is a 
matter of ‘ear-training’. Possession of a 
good ear involves (i) ability to discriminate 
between sounds; (ii) ability to remember 
the acoustic qualities of foreign sounds; and 
(iii) ability to recognise foreign sounds. 
Training will make the ear more sensitive 
and help the auditory memory. Second, 
the learner must learn to make these foreign 
sounds with his organs of speech. This is a 
matter of gymnastics of the vocal organs and 


knowledge of phonetic theory is of great 





















help in this regard. This must be supplement- 
ed with exercises based on theory, which will 
ive greater control on tongue, lips and other 
arts of the organs of speech. Third, the 
earner must learn to use these foreign sounds 
n their proper places in connected speech. 
his is a matter of memorizing, Phonetic 
ranscription may help here but the learner 
ust be efficient in forming the sounds 
epresented by the phonetic letters. Fourth, 
e must learn the proper usage in the matier 
f the ‘sound attributes’ or ‘prosodies’, espe- 
ially length, stress and voice-pitch. This 
formation may be supplied by means of 
les and phonetic transcription. Fifth, the 


quence on to the next, and to pronounce the 
mplete sequence rapidly and without 
umbling. ‘This difficulty is more generaily 
countered than the rest. It sometimes 
ppens that a student can pronounce isolated 
unds correctly, knows what sequence of 
unds to use in a given word or sentence, and 
ows the necessary details in regard to length, 
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rarner must learn to join each sound ofa. 
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stress and pitch but stumbles over the sound 
sequence. He needs facility in passing from 
one sound to another and this ability to 
catenate sounds can be cultivated by continued 
repetition of such sound sequences as present 
difficulty. Lastly, the student who wishes to 
become proficient.in the written as well as the 
spoken language, has an additional difficulty. 
He has to learn the relation between the 
conventional orthography and pronunciation. 


CONCLUSION : The Role of the Teacher: 


Some features of pronunciation can only be 
learnt with the aid of a teacher, others can. be 
learnt from books. The teacher acts as a 
model of pronunciation, gives his pupil ear- 
training exercises, tells him whether his 
attempts at the pronunciation of the foreign 
sounds and sound sequences are- sufficiently 
successful or not, and helps him to improve 
his pronunciation of the difficult sounds and 
sound sequences. The teacher who has the 


sole responsibility of teaching pronunciation 
of English to his pupils must be well equipped 
for his job. 





IMPORTANCE OF REFERENCE GROUPS IN 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


V. VEERABHADRAIAH & Dr. M. K. SETHU RAO 


Tn agricultural extension work, the exten- 
sion workers are concerned with teaching far- 
mers the new ideas and practices in farming. 
In other words, the extension worker is essen- 
tially a communicator: to disseminate informa- 
tion on new ideas and practices. Several 
extension methods are used for this purpose. 
Farmers do not form an opinion or decide to 
adopt an innovation off-hand. They weigh 
the pros and cons to a considerable extent. In 
this context, farmers refer to their neighbours, 
friends or relatives while forming an opinion, 
making a decision or accepting an innovation. 
Such crucial groups or individuals whom far- 
mers refer while making decisions, forming ah 
opinion etc. are called reference groups or the 
referent individual, respectively. They playa 
vital role in firm practice adoption. The 
behaviour of an individual is influenced to a 


large extent by these reference groups. 
The concept of reference group was first 


used by Hyman in 1942 and since then it has 
gained much importance. Many authors after 
Hyman conducted studies on reference groups 
and their influence on farm practice adoption. 
The concept of reference groups arose from the 
necessity of ascertaining precisely the groups 
which provide the main anchorage for 
experience and behaviour. Actual member- 
ship is not a requirement here. In the words 
of Sherif and Sherif (1948), “If a man were not 
susceptible to the influence of books, news- 
paper, radio and other media of communica- 
tion, if he did not live in a highly differenciat- 
ed social world, there would be no need to 
raise the problem of reference groups.” The 
reference groups play two important roles in 
attitudes. These two important functions of 
determining the persons’ reference groups are: 
i). Normative function and ii ) Comparative 
function 


Normative reference groups are those that 
affect the persons’ conformity (adoption ) to 
certain standars of behaviour or attitude. 

Comparative reference groups are those 
that serve as a comparision reference for an 
individual in making judgement or evaluatio 
of his own position. It isin this group we ar 
interested in. Reference groups may exert a 
important influence even though they ar 
amorphous and fleeting in nature. 

The reference proups differ from other kin 
of groups in the readiness of persons t 
establish a close relationship with them 
Reference groups influence on the attitud 
formation of an individual. In the words c 
Hubert bonne, ‘attitudes could not remai 
lockedup inside the self of the individual 
they lead to the performance of new functior 
A change in reference groups leads to chan 
in attitude which leads to change in action 
The influence of reference groups on indi 
dual’s behaviour depends upon how 
individual attaches to the group, the mode 
perceiving the norms of the groups and 
expectations regarding the group, 


Role of reference groups in agriculturai 
extension work. 


Reference groups play a very definite r 
in agricultural extension work. The main a 
of agricultural extension work is to teach f 
mers the new ideas and practices in farmi 
People seek information about innovations 
improvemens in farming from various sour 
Aithough the extention agency or the resea 
stations are the primary sources of new in 
mation, farmers refer not only to these sou 
but also other sources like neighbours, frie 
relatives etc. The farm practice adop 
process is a process of decision making 
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farmers refer only to their credible source 
when they make important decisions. 

Research studies have revealed that refe- 
rence groups affect the adoption of new 
practices, consumer decisions to purchase 
certain products and voting behaviour in 
political elections. Individuals refer to refe- 
rence groups as they make decisions and take 
action. The following are the important 
reference groups to which farmers refer while 
they make decisions and take action. 


1. Neighbourhoods. 

2. Friends and relatives. 

3, Family. 

4, Individuals such as village 
farm dealers 

5. Extension agency-Gramsevak. 


leader and 


Neighbourhoods : 


Neighbourhood reference groups in most 
cases serve as referent for the indivicual 
farmers. In the words of Lionberger, ‘the neigh- 
bourhoods are ordinarily composed of a few 
families who know each other personally, who 
have a feeling of mutual concern for each 
other, and who belong to the same locality as 
their place of residence. Marsh and Coleman 
have shown that the higher the practice adop- 
tion rate of farm adopter, the higher the adop- 
tion rates of most of his close associates in Kin, 
visiting and work exchange groups. Holden 
(1965) found that most of the farmers were 
more frequently guided by the opinion and 
influence of neighbours in adopting many 
improved practices’ in : farming. Another 
research study conducted in Kentucky, 
( U.S.A. ) indicated that the practice adoption 
was more (48%) in progressive neighbourhood 
and less (32%) in backward neighbourhood. 
Friends and relatives :— l 

Friends and relatives also serve as reference 
groups. When a farmer comes in close contact 
with his relatives or friends, he has an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with them freely, exchange 
information and know the new information and 
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to come to a decision. Bose and Basu ( 1963 ) 
found that a farmer’s adoption rate of farm 
practices is influenced by the adoption rate cf 


-the reference groups consisting of friend:, 


relatives and work exchange groups. 
Family :— 

Often family members serve as reference to 
the decision maker. One of the family mem- 
bers who is not a decision maker but is in 
touch with latest developments in farming may 
certainly serve as a referent to the other 


person in the family who is actually a eultiva- 
tor. 


Individuals :— 

Individuals also often serve as referen:s. 
A referent is a person whose expectations are 
considered in an individual’s thoughts and 
actions. Farmers refer to their local leaders 
like chairman of village panchayat, progressive 


` farmer etc. while they make decisions in farm- 


ing. These individuals by virtue of their 
authority and goodness influence others in a 
village. An extension worker may take -he 
advantage of these individuals to reach large 
number of farmers. 


Extension agency :— 

This is a formal organization plecged to 
help and assist the farmers in scientific farming. 
Gramsevak, who works at village level ‘sa 
person who can be contacted for new informa- 


tion in farming. Certainly many farmers refer 


to him while making decisions 
farming. 

The Extension Agency should evolve means 
and methods to work through the reference 
groups, particularly the informal reference 
groups to provide scope for greater multiplier . 
effect towards the adoption of new technology. 
Actually the reference groups and refersnts 
act as legitimisers giving sanction or stric:ure 
to any programme in the community. Hence, 
identification and channalising the eforts 
through these groups is a very essential thing 
for the extension workers to implement the 
extension education programme in an effective 
way. 


in scientific 








Current Affairs 


Crime in India in 1968 


The Ministry of Home Affairs Published 
their annual report for 1968 as compiled by 
the Central Bureau of Investigation in 1970. 
Some of the facts published will be found 
informative and are therefore reproduced 
below :— ` 


During the year under report ( 1968), a 
total number of 8,61,962 cases of cognizable 
offences ( under the Indian Penal Code ) were 
reported in India as against 8,381,981 during 
1967 recording a decrease of 2.3% over the 
previous year. These figures include crime 
committed by juveniles. Table I presents the 
comparative position of (i) incidence of total 
cognizable crime reported, (ii)- estimated 
population and (iii) volume of crime for one 
hundred thousand of population during the 
last six years viz. 1963 to 1968. 


Table I 


INCIDENCE OF CRIME AND POPULA- 
TION DURING 1963 TO 1968 IN INDIA 


Rate of 
Total crime per 
Year Population cognizable 100,000 of 
(million) Crime popula- 
tion 
1963 456° | 6,58,830 143°5 
1964 4732 7,59,013 159-6 
1965 4869 7,51,615 154:4 
1966 4987 7,94,733 159°4 
1967 511°3 8,81,981 172°5 
1968 523'5 8,61,962 164:7 





- A total number of 10,41,257 persons wefe 
arrested during the year 1968 for offences 
( under the Indian Penal Code ) as compared 
to 9,63,716 persons arrested during 1967 
showing an increase of 8'0% over the’ previous 
year. Table I(a) presents comparative figures 
of persons arrested and the number of persons 
involved per case during the last six years viz. 
1963 to 1968. It has been observed that the 
number of persons involved per case during 
1963-1967 do not show significant variations 
but during 1968 it has increased to 1°21 as 
against an average of 1°10 over the previous 
quinquennial average. 


Table I (a) | 


PERSONS ARRESTED DURING 1963-68 — 

















IN INDIA 
Average 
Number of number of 
Year persons persons 
arrested arrested 
per case 
1963 7,23,394 1:09 = 
1964 8,40,292 1°10 
1965 8,53,473 113 
1966 8,81,653 il 
1967 9,63,716 1-09 
1968 10,41 ,257 1-21 
CRIME UNDER DIFFERENT HEADS: 


Table IT shows the percentage break-up of | 
total cognizable cases under important heads 
of crime for the entire country during the year 


a 
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1964 to 1968. It appears that the pattern of tant heads is more or less of the same nature 


~- percentage distribution of crime under impor- 


during all these five years. 


Table II 


` PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CRIME UNDER IMPORTANT HEADS 
DURING 1964-68 IN INDIA 











Sl _ Years 
No. Heads of Crime i964 1965 1966 1967 1968 © 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1. Murder 3 she 15 1°6 1'6 1'5 1:6 
2. Kidnapping and abduction ri 1:0 1:0 0'9 1:0 
3. Dacoity osi 0'7 0'7 0°6 0-7 0°7 
4° Robbery 11 1 Li 1-1 1-2 
5. House-Breaking 20°3 18:9 18:9 19°7 181 
6. Cattle theft 31 30 3.3 30 3°0 
7. Ordinary theft 33°0 33°4 34.4 35-5 33-6 
8. Riots oe 43 44 4:4 48 53 
9. Criminal Breach of Trust 28 2:8 2'8 2:7 Z6 
10. Cheating 1:5 1'6 1'5 1:5 15 
11. Counterfeiting 0-0 0'1 0-1 02 0:2 
12. Miscellaneous 30°6 31°4 30°3 28°4 31°2 
` Total 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 


There is a lack of sudden and noticeable 
variations in these figures which point to the 
fact that crime and criminals are a natural 
part of Indian life. The people of India do 
„not show much change in character and be- 


haviour inspite of increasing education and 
improved earning power. Prevention of crime 
also does not appear to be an active force in 
social life. The Table printed below points to 
the truth of this assertion. 


Table II (b) 
NUMBER OF PERSONS ARRESTED UNDER DIFFERENT CRIME HEADS 


“SL 


No. Crime Heads 


1. Total Cognizable crime 
2. Murder 

3. Kidnapping & Abduction 
‘4. Dacoity 

5. Robbery 

6. House-breaking 

7. Cattle thefts 

8. Ordinary thefts 

9. Riots 

10. Criminal Breach of Trust 
11. Cheating 

12. Counterfeiting 


9 


DURING 1967 AND 1968 AND PERCENTAGE VARIATION FROM 1967 TO 1968 








aren 


Percentage 
1967 1968 variation 

: over 1957 
9,63,716 10,41 ,257 + 8C 
28,790 33,179 +152 
12,107 12,512 +3 
27,098 30,120 +107 
11,358 12,111 +6°€ 
98,025 91,173 —~7C 
23,695 21,673 —8E 
1,79,857 1,79,787 —0°04 
2,18,738 2,67,385 +222 
14,207 14,776 +40 
10,415 10,913 +48 
423 604 +42°8 


CEES 
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RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION 


Disposal of cases 


During the year 1968, 6,83,877 cases were 
reported to be true out of which charge sheets 
were laid in respect of 3,46,907 (50-7%) cases. 
Trials were completed in 2,89,066 cases during 
the year out of which as many as 1,89,566 
(65°6%) cases ended in conviction. 


Atomic Energy Potential of India 


The recent change of outlook of the 
Government of India in the field of Nuelear 
arms manufacture lend a special significance 


to the report of the Atomic Minerals Divssion . 


of the Department of Atomic Energy of the 
Government. The availability of atomically 
active minerals is of great impertance to the 
Nation and the following quotations from the 
above report will be found to be of great 
value. 


Uranium : Underground development work 
both at the Narwapahar and Bhatin mining 
prospects in Bihar was intensified. At Bhatin, 
besides exploration for uranium, investigations 
were continued for estimation of nickel and 
molybdenum mineralisation. Exploratory 
drilling was also continued at Rajgaon, Dudra 
Banadungri, Rajdah, MKanyaluka, Bhalki, 
Bagjata and Purandungri etc. in the Singh- 
bhum Thrust Belt. The total drilling done 
aggregated about 17,212,61 running metres. 
Three boreholes completed at Jaduguda during 
the deep drilling programme initiated last year 
to explore continuity of mineralisation at depth 
have given encouraging results. 


Geological and radiometric investigations 
for uranium were also carried out in parts of 
the Himalayas as well as the Peninsular India 
regions. These comprised detailed investiga- 
tions of the uraniferous Motur Sandstones 
(Lower Gondwana) in Betul and Hoshangabad 
districts (Madhya Pradesh) and the amphiboli- 
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tes of the Inderwa, Chitarpur areas in the 
Hazaribagh district of Bihar. Elsewhere, 
during preliminary investigations, radioactivity 
anomalies due to the presence of uranium 
were also reported in the Kolihan Copper 
Mine in Jhunjhunu district of Rajasthan and 
Lotapahar in the Singhbhum Thrust Belt ol 
Bihar. 

Thorium: Investigations for estimation o: 
ilmenite, monazite and other heavy minera: 
reserves in the beach, dune and teri sands ir 
parts of Orissa, Tamil Nadu and Kerala were 
continued. Investigations of the causes o 
change in the composition of beach washing: 
at Manavalakurichi, studies of replenish 
ment'replacement rates of heavy minerals anc 
quick and effective methods for estimation o 
reserves to replace the time-consuming anc 
laborious conventional methods of grain count 
ing have also been taken up sidesby-side. 


Beryllium : ‘Intensive survey and prospect 
ing for beryl were carried out in the thre 
Mica Belts of Bihar, Rajasthan and Andhri 
Pradesh and in parts of Madhya Pradesh 
Orissa, Gujarat and Mysore. This work helpec 
in the location of many promising beryl-bear 
ing pegmatites in the Jamchua, Kunkuri area 


a of Raigarh district of Madhya Pradesh an 


Dhenkanal district of Orissa, Exploitation o 
some of the beryl-bearing pegmatites in th 
-Raigarh district of Madhya Pradesh has bee: 
commenced by the Government of Madhy 
Pradesh. 

Columbium-Tantalum: Survey and pro} 
pecting for columbium-tantalum _bearin 
minerals continued, including detaile 
investigations of some of the importar 
pegmatites viz. Khairidih, Neropahar 
Doranda, ‘Tettaria, Telodih etc. in th 
Bihar Mica Belt. Investigations of the pyre 
chlore-bearing carbonatite at Sevattur ( Nort 
Arcot, Tamil Nadu) were also intensifiec 
Systematic surveys and sampling for locatin 
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possible deposits of columbium-tantalum 
bearing minerals in favourable host rocks such 
as syenites and carbonatites in various other 
area e.g. Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Mysore have also been taken up. 

Geophysical Investigations : Electrical resis- 
tivity, self-potential and radon (soil gas) sur- 
veys etc., were carried out in the Udaisagar- 
Debari area (Udaipur, Rajasthan), Lotapahar 
and the Western Extension of Narwapahar 
(Hitku) as well as many other localities in the 
Singhbhum Thrust Belt of Bihar. 
indications obtained at some of the places are 
being followed up. 


































Favourable 


Geochemical Investigations: Geo-chemical 
exploration for uranium was carried out in the 
Inderwa-Chitarpur-Salaiddiharea (Hazaribagh, 
Bihar), Vinukonda (Guntur, Andhra {Pradesh), 
Villupuram (South Arcot, Tamil Nadu), 
Dhakni-Saharwani-Boranda (Bhandara, Maha- 
ashtra), Delehari, Pandra area ( Narsinghpur, 
Madhya Pradesh) and Umra-Udaisagar 
( Udaipur, Rajasthan). The data obtained is 
beinprocessed. 


ooperative Coconut Marketing in Kerala 


Mr. M. Kuttappan writing in Indian 
Cooperative Review about the working of 
oconut marketing and processing cooperatives 
n Kerala says :— 

After the publication of the Rural Credit 
urvey Committee Report in 1954, the pro- 
ress of the Clooperative Movement in India 
as been remarkable. In order to improve the 
oeful state of rural credit in India the 
ommittee formulated what they described as 
n “integrated scheme of rural credit”. The 
ost important feature of this scheme was that 
ere should be full coordination between 
edit and other economic activities affecting 
e farmers, such as marketing and processing 
agricultural produce. The Committee felt 
at the development of cooperative. marketing 
nd processing of agricultural produce is an 
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essential prerequisite for a large scale expane 
sion of cooperative credit and agricultural pro- 
duction. The importance of linking coopera- 
tive credit with cooperative marketing and 
processing has been organised as a measure to 
ensure on the one hand the recoveries of loans 
advanced to the farmer and on the other io 
ensure for the agriculturists a fair price for 
their produce, About the need for integrating 
credit with marketing and processing Dr. D.R. 
Gadgil says, “Credit, marketing of agricultu- 
ral produce and its processing are all intimate- 
ly connected with each other. If all of theze 
are managed by cooperative agencies, it 
becomes possible on the one hand, to give 
ample credit for production and development 
purposes because its repayment is assured and 
on the other it becomes possible to conserve 
for the cultivator the additional gains obtained 
through marketing and processing activity ard 
also to give him adequate protection from 
seasonal fluctuations.” * 


In Kerala, owing to the dominance of each 
crop in the cropping pattern of the state, 
marketing and processing cooperatives can 
play a more important role in the develop- 
ment of the rural economy than in mary 
other states. More than 80 per cent of these 
crops are subject to processing before it reaches 
the hands of the consumers. Of the cash 
crops grown in Kerala, the most important ‘s 
coconut. Owing to the favourable soil and 
climatic conditions of the state, this crop is 
cultivaied:in all the districts of Kerala and in 
India 70 percent of the production is from 
Kerala. It occupies a place of pride in the 
economy of the state both as a source of food 
and as a source of raw material for a number 
of industries. In view of the importance of 
the crop in the economy of Kerala and in 
view of the deficiency of its production in the 
country, there is an urgent need for increasing 
the production of coconut in India. But at 
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the same time there is a growing awareness 
that the present system of marketing and 
processing of coconut by private dealers are 
more or less imparfect and that constitutes a 
significant constraint on production, Under 
the circumstances, cooperative marketing and 
processing of coconut if efficiently carried out, 
should help to reduce the price spread between 


the producer and consumer and thereby ensure 
a better return to the primary producer and 
this will act as an incentive for increased 
production. It is in this context that we have 
to view the working of coconut processing and 
marketing in Kerala. 





*Indian Cooperative Review, October 1965, 
page 640-641. 


1 ee es mp 


IN SACRED MEMORY 


SITA DEVI 
(13) 


We reached Santiniketan on the 3rd or 
4th of July. Mother and Ashoke came along 
with us, but returned to the city after a 
couple of days. The cottage had three 
rooms, with a long verandah encircling them. 
The kitchen and the bath were built on the 
eastern and -western parts of the ‘verandah. 
The cottage was very near the poet’s house 
and that was its greatest merit. We could 
see kim often and even voices could be heard 
clearly. A couple of wooden benches—one 


` on the front verandah the other on the green 


lawn below it—-would always attract our 
group of boys and girls. But we had more 
work to do these days, as mother lived in 


Calcutta. However, our youthful enthusiasm 
helped us to simplify the household chores 
and the rest of the day was spent according 
to our whims. The ashram was rather close 
knit during those days and there were very 
few people—so our two-year proximity had 
drawn most of them very close to us. When 
we came aways the outward ties were 
snapped but the relationship remained 


permanent. 
Rabindranath was still in Calcutta when 


we came to stay in Santiniketan. He 
returned to the ashram after a couple of days 
I joined the teachers, contingent almost 
immediately and I happily agreed to teac] 


IN SACRED MEMORY 


history to the smaller boys, when Nepalbabu 
ask me to do so. 

The boys were most amusing. I was 
barely out of College then and took the 
matter of ‘studying’ rather seriously. But 
for my pupiis, there was hardly any difference 
between playing and studying. History, for 
them, was a session of story-telling, and 

. when I tested their historical knowledge, 
the answers were of the most staggering 
variety and were beyond the imagination 
of any historian. Once I had asked, 


“India has the Himalayan range across the 


northern border—how did the invaders come 
from the north 7” A little boy answered 
promptly, “hey drilled a hole through the 
mountain wall.” I did not have to go to any 
school room—the boys brought their books 
and papers and tiny mats and invaded our 
south verandah, to ‘playa game of history 
learning with me!’ In the middle of a 
chapter, some would jump up to climb a tree, 
while the others tried to coax them down. 


I taught English translation, for a while, 
to some boys in tha school-leaving class. 
Sri Jibanmay Ray was their teacher then 
He had 
said to me, “please help them, if you can, 
and they will never forget you.” I did try 
my best to help them, although I have no 
idea whether they remember me at all. 

Rabindranath returned to the ashram 
ona Friday. The school had just reopened, 
everybody was back at work and the busy 
crowd around him prevented our visiting him 


and taught them English literature. 


that day. But seeing him from a distance 
was hppiness enough for us. 

The next evening he himself came ta see 
us. He called out from the verandah, 
“Hello ! 


are you allin?” My sister and 
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I rushed out to touch his feet, as father was 
not in. He went round the cottage, enquired 
about our needs and returned home. 


‘On Sunday morning we went to , visit 
Kamala Devi and sat with her in the front 
verandah. We saw the poet come in. “Don’t 
you go for a walkin the mornings ?” he 
To Kamala Devi he said, “Well! 
has the mali offered you any more bouquets 


asked me. 


recently ?’ When she answered, “No” he 
said, “What made bim change his mind ?” 
The poet used to amuse everyone with 
his story about Harish, the mali, and his 
devotion towards Kamala Devi. f 


On Wednesday he conducted the prayers 
in the temple and the boys sang. We went 
to see himin the evening, but he was not 
We visited some of the profe- 
ssors and strolled about the fields, expecting 


at home. 
to meet him there. When it was growing 
We heard the 
Kamala 


dark we started for home. 
poet’s voice when we came near 
Devi’s verandah. We walked inand saw 
him sitting there, with Dinu babu’s pet dog 
lying at his feet. Ihad noticed them and 
also much later, the love all dumb animals 
bore towards him. Seeing us he said, “We 
were to hold rehearsals for “Dak-ghar” here 
tonight.” Iasked, ‘“Isn’t Kamala in?” He 
laughed and said, “No—I have been 
Neither Kamala nor her 
He was sitting with some 


waiting for them. 
beloved is here.” 
of the professors, so we came away, not 
wishing to disturb them. The poet did not 
like us to walk through the fields in the 
dark, as snakes were not rare things in the 
ashram in those days. He had often scolded 
us for our carelessness, but that evening 
we escaped punishment. The rehearsals 
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began a little later, but we could not attend 
it. 

Next evening we went for a walk with 
Kamala Devi. We had a shower of rain 
earlier, the roads were slushy with reddish 
mud. We walked cheerfully through all that, 
chattering furiously, A mehendi bush 
separated the poet’s house from Kamala 
Devis. All of a sudden we spotted a bit 
grey-blue cloth behind the leaves. Our 
voices, raised to the highest pitch, were 
lowered immediately. Rabindranath 
forward and said, “So, it was you! I was 
wondering why I could only hear Kamala’s 
voize, all the time. Kamala, you are a 
permanent resident—why don’t you guide 
them about the ashram?” He scolded us 
z bit for our walking in the slush. He also 
encuired about the History lessons, 

We came to-know that he was leaving 
for Calcutta, because of his daughter’s 
illness. He was very busy that day, going 
tp and down constantly and also driving 
cut in his car. The singing lessons used to 
ke neld at Dinubabu’s, in the evenings. and 
we went to attend them. After some time, 
the poet came and sat with us. He also 
taught us a new song. 

Early next morning, we saw him, sitting 
in prayer, but we realised that he would be 
leaving in the morning train- -as the servants 
were packing his boxes. When we went 
to wish him good-bye, he was getting ready 
to go. We sat to wait with Kamala Devi. 
Whən he came down, we bowed down to 
toueh his feet. When Kamala bowed, he 
tweaked her ear, 


came 


playfully. Patting my 
head, he asked, “How are you getting along 
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with Shivaji and Vikramaditya?” He had 
heard that I was teaching History to the 
boys. Nepalbabu came in rightthen and 
the poet laughed and said, “Well, Sir! the 
Non-Aryans are drilling through the moun 
tains into our land—and you are doing 
nothing aboutit., Iam positively worried.” 
Then turning to my father he said, “I take 
leave of you, Sir,” and got into his car. 

He stayed for more than a month in the 
city and, most probobly, did not visit the 
ashram. He wrote his “Kartar 
Icchaya Karma”, at about this time. He read 
this out at a couple of literary meetings—we 
heard about it in the ashram. His song 
“Desho Desho Nandito Kari, Mandrita Tobo 
Bheri”, was to be sung at a Calcutta meeting. 


essay, 


He sent a telegram to Dinubabu, summoning 
him to Calcutta for this. He had also iavited 
my father to preside over the meeting, but he 
could not go for domestic reasons. We also 
heard that the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 


arranged a meeting to felicitate the poet. 
Life was not as interesting for us, in the 


ashram, in Rabindraneth’s absence. But the 
days were not without joy, as we watched 
the boys in their daily routine, attended the 
singing classes and even watched the football 
matches. Walking through the fields, woods 
and lanes was within our regular routine. We 


had made friends with several girls and time 
passed easily. 

Rabindranath returned in the middle of 
August, The car was sent to the station in 
the afternoon, but he did not come in the 
early train. We were waiting by the road— 
seeing the empty we returned home 
rather disappointed. 


car, 


indian Periodicals 


Some Major Diseases of India 


The Report ( 1969-70 ) of the Ministry 


of Health gives us the following facts and 
figures. l ` 


Malaria . 


Malaria has been the biggest public health 
problem and it was estimated in 1935 that 
about 100 million people suffered from the 
disease every year. Out of these a million 
died due to malaria and another ‘million 
deaths occurred due to the debilitating effects 
of this disease and superimposed infections. 
Another estimate in 1952 placed the annual 
morbidity and mortality figures at 75 million 
and 0.8 million respectively. It was also 
estimated that due to the loss of manhours 
both in agriculture and industry, the econo- 
mic loss to the country amounted to nearly 
Rs. 1000 crores. 


The National Malaria Control Programme 
was started in 1953, It was intensified and 
converted during 1958-59 into the National 
Malaria Eradication Programme, with a view 
to freeing the country from Malaria. The 
objective is to be achieved by the ultimate 
extermination of the malaria parasite from the 
community by institution of residual insecti- 
cidal spray for interruption of transmission 
and prevention of recurrence of new cases in 
the community and by active surveillance for 
detection and treatment of positive cases of 
malaria. 


As a result of the control and eradication 
measures adopted, the percentage of clinical 


malaria cases to all diseases as reported has 
declined as follows :— 


Taste (I) 





Percentage of clinical 
malaria cases to all 


a SESS PND? 








Year diseases treated in 
Hospitals and 
Dispensaries 
1 2 

1953-54 10.0 - 

1957—58 4.4 

1967-68 0°07 

1968-69 0°16 

Smallpox 


- India accounted for about 48 per cent of 
the total number of cases of Smallpox in the 
‘World in 1966. To eradicate the disease, 
the National Smallpox Eradication Pro- 
gramme was launched towards the end of 
1962. The objective is to be accomplished 
by launching an intensive vaccination camp- 
aign with special emphasis on covering the 
unprotected children in the vulnerable age 
group of 0 to 14 years, and revaccination of 
selected groups of the population viz. children 
at the school entry and at school leaving 
stages and labour and migratory population. 
In addition, surveillance and 
measures are to be taken. 


containment 
Approximately 
vaccinations and 
600.90 million revaccinations were performed 
since the inception of the programme in 1962 
upto the 31st December, 1969. 


128.72 million primary 


Cholera 


The problem of Cholera in the country is 
the existence of endemic foci which contri- 
bute a large proportion of the total incidence 
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reported every year and which are respon- 
sible for spread of epidemics to other parts of 
the country. Large endemic areas are in the 
seven States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Tamilnadu and 
West Bengal. 

During the decade 1960—69, on an 
average, annually 30,42! cases and 9,487 
deaths due to cholera were reported. ‘The 
incidence during the recent four years is 
given below :— 











Year Cases Deaths 

1366 13,097 2,788 

1967 sas 12,647 2,719 

1968 18,321 2,954 

1369 14,440 ` 2,413 © 
Leprosy 


It is estimated that about 300 . million 
people are living in the Leprosy endemic 
zones who are exposed to the risk. The 
prevalence rate of Leprosy is as high as 40 
per thousand in some parts of the country. 
About 25 lakhs are suffering from Leprosy 
oz which about 5 to & lakhs are of the 
infectious type. Nearly half of the total 
number of cases are from the two highly 
of Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Pradesh. In six other States, viz, 
Maharashtra, Bihar, Orissa, West Bangi, 
Eastern Uttsr Pradesh and part s of Mysore 
is moderate and low in the country. 

Tuberculosis 


endemic States 


According to the National Sample Survey 
conducted in 1955-58, about 1.5% of the 
country, is suffering from active Tuberculosis 
about a fourth being infectious. The disease 
is equally prevalent in cities, towns and 
Villages. As 82% ofthe population of the 
country lives in villages, the problem of 
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Tuberculosis in our country is predominently 
a rural problem. 

The objective of the National TB 
Programme is to reduce the prevalence and 
incidence of Tubeculosis in the country and 
to control the spread of infection. 

The strategy employed is to treat all the 
infectious and potentially infectious TB 
patients in the community so that the source 
of infection is reduced and to offer protection 
BCG vaccination to infants and children so 
that they can avoid infection. 


Our Defence Organisation 


The Report of the Ministry of Defence 
for the year 1969-70 give us detailed infor- 
mation relating to matters connected with 
India’s Army, Nevy and Air Force. We 
quote certain portions from the’ ‘general 
remarks which -are introductory to the 
Report, 

Our defence policy is aimed at protecting 
our bordera from any. external aggression 
or threat of aggression. We have no designs 
on the territory of any other country and 
have not ever in the past committed aggre- 
ssion against any country. However, we 
have suffered aggression from two of our 
neighbours and this threat still continues. 

- Pakistan has been continuously increasing 
its armed potential since 1965. It has 
doubled its Army and significantly increased 
the size and striking power of its Air Force. 
Its Navy has also been substantially expan- 
ded specially in regard to 
It has been feverishly acquiring military 
aircraft, tanks, artillery pieces and other 
weapons from wherever she can get them. 

Pakistsn had obtained massive military 
assistance amounting to nearly 1,500 million 
dollars. from the USA upto 1965. This 


submarines, 


































comprised largely of weapons of offensive 
` capability like tanks, bombers, fighter 
aircraft, modera artillery ; and ammunition. 
Though the Goverament of USA have not 
supplied any lethal equipment to Pakistan 
since 1965, spares have been supplied, on 
sales basis, which has enabled Pakistan to 
reactivate much of the equipment which had 
been rendered ineffective during the 1965 
hostilities. After 1965, Pakistan received 
large quantities of military supplies 
China‘and is continuing to get them. These 


from 


include complete equipment for two infantry 
divisions, about 350 tanks, 120 MiG aircraft 
two squadrons of IL-28 bombers and large 
number of artillery pieces, vehicles, spares 
for tanks and aircraft, etc. China 
gave financial assistance to Pakistan for 


also 


purchasing military stores from other coun- 
tries, Assistance was also provided for 
setting up ordnance factories at Joydebpur 
and Peshawar and a heavy mechanical 
complex at Taxila. The Soviet Union has 
also commenced supplies of military equip- 
ment to Pakistan. The equipment received 
rom the Soviet Union includes T-54/8-55 


anks, 130 mm artillery guns, spares for 


iG aircraft and ammunition and otber 
iscellaneous military stores. 
A road is under construction from 


orkhun to Khunjerab in Pakistan-occu- 
ied-Kashmir and alarge number of Chinese 
inducted into the 
rea for this purpose. The road would 
e available to Pakistan as a second line 
f communication for units in Pakistan- 
The road is also capa- 
le of giving logistical support to the 
hinese in Western Tibet through Pakistan 
unmistakable signs of 


ersonnel have been 


ecupied- Kashmir. 


here are thus 
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collusion etween Pakistan and China. 
The assistance given by both Governments 
to anti national elements in our country, 
especially in the eastern sector, is clear 
evidence of the ‘continuing unfriendliness 
and hostility of these two countries towards 
use China continues to maintain a very 
large force in Tibet estimated at between 
1,30,000 to 1,50,000 men and this strength 
be substantially inereased at short 
notice. We have therefore, to be vigilant 
and watchful and prepared for any contin- 
taken 


jointly or separately by these two neighbours. 


can 


gency arising as a result of steps 


The production programmes in the Ord- 
nance Factories have during the year pro- 
ceeded broadly according to plan. Saveral 
new types of ammunition stores including 
demolition charges, bomb shells, rocket heads 
and projectiles for the Air Force, Navy 
and Army are under establishment. The 
Ambajhari Factory is expected to commence 
bulk production by the end of 1970. The 
new Vehicle Factory, Jaba[pur is neariog 
completion aud production of components 
is expected to commence during’ 19J0. The 
Heavy Vehicles Factory at Avadiis making 
satisfactory progress and is. expected to 
produce an increasing number of tanks with 
increasing indigenous content; also, this 
factory has a scheme for the manufacture 
of other medium light 
Plans have been drawn up for 


and armoured 
vehicles. 
the modernisation of the chemical plants at 
the Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu, and of 
the foundry facilities at the Ordnance 


Factory, Muradnagar. 
The seven companies under the Depart- 


ment of Defence Production. are expected 
to achieve a total production of about Rs. 
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134 crores during 1969-70 which would be 
Rs. 22 crores more than the figure of the 
previous year. During the current year, 
_ the Accessories Project of HAL has been 


sanctioned for the manufacture of aircraft 


instruments, wheels and brakes, hydraulic 
equipment, ejection seats, ete. HAL has 
done preliminary work on two important 


development tasks for the future, namely, 
the designing of an advanced ground attack 
fighter as well as the farther development 
of HF-24. An agreement has been signed 
for the manufacture of an improved version 
of MiG-21 aircraft. 
finalised its proposal for establishment of 
a new factory. It also plans to take up 
the manufaeture of integrated circuits shortly 
to meet the futuristic requirements of elec- 
tronic equipment. It is proposed to set up 
a new plant for the manufacture of anti- 
tank missiles. At Mazagon Dock, the fitting 
out of the firet frigate is in pregress. 
The second frigate is expected to be laun- 


ched in May 1970. The work on the third 
frigate is expected to start shortly. 

The Defence Research and Development 
Organisation has been, further strengthened 
by the setting up of some new establishments. 
The organisation continued to make contri- 
butions on an increasing scale towards the 
attainment of self-sufficiency in defence 
equipment by helping indigenous development 
of military stores, equipment and weaponry. 

The Department of Defence Supplies 
made some further headway in locating and 
establishing import substitutes to cater to 
Defence requirements and in the field of 
electronics in general. 


Training of Workers 


Prof Navin Kumar of Allahabad Univer- 
sity writing about Training of workers in 
the Labour Gazette says. 


Bharat Electronics has . 
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It is accepted on all hands that workers 
must be systematically tralaed in order to do 
their job efficiently. Recent researches made 
in field of Industrial psychology bear 
testimony to the fact that no matter how 
carefully workers have been selected or how 
much aptitude they may posses for thei 
assignment, systematic training is imperative 
If they are to reach a satisfactory level ol 
job performance. In the past when there 
was a little industrislisation, it was con- 
ceived to be standard practice to have 
training done by the supervisors and it was 
incumbent on him to see that new worker 
were given necessary training. But just : 
moderna Scientific management has found tha 
expert training should supplement the wor! 
of the foreman in making the job analysi 
and setting rates, so that also, managemen 
is finding that the use of expert training is 
advantageous as a supplement to the work o: 
the foreman. Training as we find is a con 
tinuous process. The nature and purpose 
of training vary a ‘great deal but purposes cai 
be grouped into the following category, 

1. Developing skills , the abilities of th. 
employees to perform their work.) 


o. Transmitting information ( Such infer- 
mation about the factory’s products o 
services, its policies and attitude ) 
3. Modifying attitude. - 
As we said that training is a continuow 
process because of dynamic nature of ou 
economy, organisational changes, job change: 
changes in business, volume change 
methods changes, all require modification c 
understanding attitudes, and skill on the pai 
of workers, Over and under empathasis c 
training stems largely from inadequate recog 
nition acd determination of training need: 
and objectives. Training needs, according t 
the Dale Yoder represent specific employ 
ment problems which can be overcome b 
training of workers. 


Foreign Periodicals 


Cashew Nuts 


The following excerpts are taken from 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE Forum published by 


UNCTAD-GATT International Trade Centre, 
Geneva 


As an export crop, cashew offers un- 
common attractions. When natural conditions 
are right—as they are in many places—the 
cashew tree flourishes with little care, and 
it can grow where most other cash crops 
cannot, Iis nut finds a ready market and 
faces little direct competition. Consump- 
tion has been expanding at a smart pace, 
even while prices have firmed ata high 
level, and this enviable situation bids fair 
to continue even if new suppliers enter the 
market, 


Despite these attractions, onlya handful 


of countries have been active in the cashew 
export business. 

But now the whole trade is in the midst 
of dramatic change. A major technological 
breakthrough has opened the way for more 
countries to enter the lucrative cashew club. 

Compared with trade in many other co- 
mmodities, cashew exports are not enormous. 
In 1966, total world exports of cashew nut 
kernels were only about 60,000 tons ( half 
the volume of .almond exports ), valued at 
about US$65 million. Raw cashew nut 
exports came to another $30.5 millién. 

The nature of this breakthrough and the 
export opportunities it is creating are detail- 
ed in two recent, complementary studies : 


Cashew MARKETING, published by the 
International Trade Centre; and Worzup 
OUTLOOK ror Casuew Nurs, by B. Parry, 
commissioned and published by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 


Nations. They are available, respectively, 


from the Centre and from the FAO, Via delle 


Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 

But only five countries are now shariag 
in this export business to any significent 
extent, and for some of them it isa very 
big business indeed. For India, the biggest 
factor in the cashew trade, kernel exports 
account for some 3,5'/. of total exports and 
bring in net, foreign exchange earnings of 
about 30 million a year. The Indian cashew 
industry employs as many as 200,000 work- 
ere. 


Cashew exports are even more impor- 
tant to Mozambique. Its cashew exports 
were about 19°/. of its total exports, and 
some 12,000 workers earn their living pro- 
cessing the nuts, with many others employ- 
ed in cultivation and packing. Even Tanza- 
nia, with a business only half the size of 
Mozambique’s, earns 6.6'/. of its total exports 


„with raw cashew nuts, and looks forward 


te much higher foreign exchange earnings 
from exporting kernels. 


The primary value of the cashew lies in 
the kernel, which must be extracted from 
the raw nut, shelled, and peeled. Commer- 
cial cashew processing started in India 40-50 
years ago and until very recently India domi- 
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nated world cashew exports. Atthe beginn- 
ing, India only processed its home-grown 
nuts. But as its kernel export business 
gradually expanded, mainly because of de- 
mand from the United States, India had to 
begin importing raw nuts to fill out its. own 
supply. Over the last 10 years or so its raw 
nut production has levelled off at around 
70,000 tons a year, and local processors have 
had to import about two-thirds of their 
requirements, 

India’s main raw nut suppliers are 
Mozambique and Tanzania. Tn 1966, India 
imported 140, 700 tons of raw nuts, of 
which 77,400 tons came from Mozambique 
and 60,800 from Tanzania, Kenya supplied 
another 3,800 tons (in normal years it has 
been supplying about 6,000 tons ), ‘and only 
about 1,000 tons came from other countries. 


What Lenin Would Have Thought 


Most great men are admired after their 
death in a manner which would not have 
had ihe approval of the great men were they 
there to protest against their glorification. 
THe GuARDIAN WEEKLY says, about the 
glorification of Lenin that has been flooding 
the world on the occasion of his centenary : 

“Lenin would not have approved of the 
fanfare, the eulogy, and the sycophancy 
that surrounded his centenary--:+>+-« In all 
the speculation about his likely attitude 
to today’s werld, .if he were to step out of 
his glass coffin in the Red Square, that is 
one safe assumption. He would have been 
revolted to find himself an ikon. The 
deference, the self-abasement the humiliation 
of workers and peasants outraged him in 
the Russia of his boyhood. To liberate 
seople from mystification and superstition 
was a main aim of his life’s work. So he 
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would have been angered at the way his 


„own writings have been made an ikon too, 


like a body of received and quasi-religions 
dogma, or a quarry to which his successors 
in the Soviet Union have turned to dig 
out any quotation to justify their current 
poliey. 

“Lenin was nothing if not a pragmatist. 
He was superlative tactician-----:---Lenin 


was arare combimation ofa elever theorist 


who had at the same time a brilliant flair 
for practical action. His determination to 
lift the working ‘class to power in Europe 
was indeed single-minded and monolithic—a 
goal for which Lenin was prepared to make 
a greater sacrifice than most men, in years 
of exile and wandering from one dreary 
lodging-house to another. But his tactics 


. were infinitely varied. 


- “Tt is this that makes it hard to speculate 
on Lenin’s likely attitude to-day. As a 
Marxist he would have argued that histori- 
cal circumstances are more powerful than 
the force of one man’s personality. To 
say that the mistakes and crimes of Russian 
policy in the thirties and forties were due 
to Stalin’s personality, Lesin would have 


put down as sloppy thinking at best, a 


deliberate attempt to avoid the issue at 
worst. He would have wanted to know how 
and why the forced collectivisation, the 
purges, and the secret trials took place. He 


would have wanted to know why even now 
tens of thousands of Russians are in labour 
camps and others in Pay chiatric 
He would probably have 


special 


hospitals. read 


` Solzhenitsyn’s ‘the First Circle’ with horror. 


“At the time of the civil war, when Russia 
was invaded also by the West, Lenin was 
prepared to destroy civil and political liber- 
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But at the end of his life there were 
signs that he was worried by this, by the 


ties. 


increasing, bureaucracy in the party, by the 
‘Great Russian Chauvinism’ which led to 
the foreed annexation of Georgia. He was 
never of course, a liberal and believed in 
the need for the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the collective when the two clash. 
But he would surely have «questioned 
whether in the Soviet Union of to-day such 
circumstances applied so rigorously. He 
might have been disappointed that the stan- 
dard of living remains solow. He would 
have been unhappy at the creation of a new 
class of privileged bureaucratsand aparatchiks 
with access to their own special shops, able 
to pass on money and savings to their child- 
ren in their wills, enjoying an inflated style 
of life at State expense. Russia’s achieve- 
ment in cutting the grosser capitalist con- 
tradictions of wealth and poverty would 
probably not be acceptable to him as an 
excuse for the rise of a new class. 


“On the international front, he would no 
doubt be pleased that the Soviet Union has 
survived. In his life time he was acutely 
conscious of the massive external and internal 
threats to the new republic. But he would 
surely he disturbed at the Soviet Union’s 
abroad... Would Lenin not be 
disturbed at the Breznevy doctrine and the 
invasion of Cuzechoslyakia? Would he 
not be likely to say, with the Rumanions 
or the Comminists 


image 


of Western Europe 


or the Third World, that there are 


several 
each country’s needs and circumstances ? 
No one country has a monopoly of expe- 


rience...” i 


roads to socialism, appropriate to ` 
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Jerzy Zulawski 


We reproduce from PoLrisa PERSPECTIVES 
the following paragraphs about Jerzy 
Zulawski a famous'Polish author who wrote 
a novel about the conquest of the Moon. : 

Now that man has set foot upon the 
Moon, we look afresh at the mauy efforts 
of his mind and imagination which preceded 
that historic moment. Thus, for example, we 
turn with new zeal and a new kind of interest 
to the old novels of Jules Verne and H. Q. 
Wells. Another member of the same family 
of writers is Jerzy Zulawski, author of the 
first Polish novel about the conqest of the } 
moon. This book, entitled The Silver Globe 
and first published in 1903, brought its 
author considerable fame and was extremely 
popular with readers of the day. Later, too, 
it had several new editions: two in the 
period between the wars, and three since the 
end of World War II. 

A few years after its 
Zulaweki resumed the ‘Lunar’ motif of his 
novel in a second volume, The Conqueror 
(1910 ), and then a third, The Old Earth 
(1911). While The Silver Globe was a 


publication, 


fantastic account of the first expedition to 


the mcon, whose members stayed there and 
even gave rise to a new ‘Lunar’ |generation, 
the supsequent 


whole into a philosophical work about the 


volumes transformed the 
fate of human civilization—on which the 
writer’s views were frankly pessimistic. 
Already then Zulawski isaw that technical 
progress, incommensurably quick as it was in 
comparison with man’s spiritual and moral 
development, carried with it the danger of 
uniformism, of suppressing individuality, and 


in The Old Earth he gave-—with truly 
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Frophetic foresight—a vision of the annihi- 
lation of the world by an individual armed 
with a power similar to that made available 
ky the discoveries of the age of nuclear 


fission. i 
These pages of Zulawski’a old novel, 


Lowever, are not the ones to awaken our 
keenest interest. At a time when we can look 
at genuine pictures and films taken on the 
Silver Globe! what fascinates us most of all 
i: a comparison of these authentic documents 
with the imagination of an author writing at 


. the beginning of our century. A poet and 


essayist thoroughly educated in philosophy 
and science,Zulawski based his Lunar fantasy 
cn the astronomical knowledge of his time, 
which he took great pains to study. While 
writing his book he was a regular visitor to 
tae Cracow observatory, and in his room 
kung a large map of the Moon, drawn with 
his own hand (a reproduction of this map 
still adorns some editions of the novel ). 
Jerzy Zulawski was born in 1874 in 
sduthern Poland ( then Galicia, forming part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire). He 
graduated from high school in Cracow and 
studied philosophy in Berne, 
obtained a doctor’s degree for the dissertation 


where he 


D'as Problem der Kontinuitat bei Spicoza, 
1899. Some 
years before he had made his-debut as a poet. 
E is 


background of his time—that in his poems 


vhich appeared in print in 


significant—especially against the 
he sang the praises of human thought. He 


a.so wrote over a dozen plays. His 


theatrical fantasy Eros and Phyche, inspired 


by Apuleius, made the round of all Polish ` 


svages. Finally, Zulawski was the author of 


numerous essays on philosophy and art 


which—recently reprinted—make interesting 


reading, many of the ideas contained in them 
having well stood the test of time. However 
Zulawski owed most of his popularity to his 
‘Lunar trilogy’, and in particular to its first 
volume, The Silver Globe. 


Lenin in Bulgaria. 


The Sorra Press AcENcy Bulletin cays : 

A month of Bulgaro-Soviet friendship, 
devoted to the 100th anniversary of Lenin’s 
birth, was officially inaugurated on March 
23. Varjous events to honour the anniver- 
sary are being organized by the National 
Comn.ittee of Bulgaro-Soviet Friendship, 
the National Council of Fatherland Front, 
the Komsomo! Central Committee, the 
Central Council of Trade Unions and other 
public organizations. 

Several jubilee scientific sessions about 
the life and work of Lenin will be arranged 
in April. “A festival of Soviet films about 
Lenin is to be held, and the Composers’ Union 
will organize a cycle of gala concerts under 
the motto ‘Lenin and Bulgarian Music’. 

Publishing Houses specializing in philo- 
sophy, social and political literature will 
offer the reading public a number of mono- 
graphs, treatises and collections describing 
Lenin as a philesopher of genius, an out- 
standing thinker, statesman, politician and 
theorist. Many literary works about Lenin 
are being published, both new books and 
new editions of older books. 

The Sofia Press Agency is preparing for 
publication several books in English, French, 
German and Russian that examine various 
aspects of Lenin’s important work, 

Special stress has been laid on publi- 
cations that furnish documentary evidence 
of Lenin’s contacts with Bulgarians, the 
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distribution of Lenin’s works in Bulgoria, 
the influence of Leninism on all spheres of 


of our social, cultural 


economic and 
development. 
This year’s theatre season is also domi- 


nated by the glorious anniversary, Almost 


all theatres in Bulgaria have mounted highly. 


artistic productions of works about the 
leader of toiling humanity. The Bulgarian 
writer Georgi Karaslavov has written a play, 
Lenin in Our HOME, 


occasion. 
In the days before the great anniversary, 


the Film-makers’ Union has made it its task 
to popularize Lenin’s great heritage,to propa- 
gate Lenin’s ideas about art embodied in 
the finest works of the Soviet cinema. The 
Union has organized a special theoretical 
conference on ‘Lenin’s Conception about 
Art and Our Times’, a series of Lenin nights 
under the general headline ‘Lenin ia the 
and has a nation-wide Lenin 
Festival, a programme under which films 
about Lenin will be shown in all Bulgarian 


towns and villages. 
The Museum of Revolutionary Movement 


specially for the 


Cinema’, 


in’ Bulgaria has opened an exhibition of 
Lenin’s works, published in this country 
between 1896 and 1944. 

An art competition among teenagers 
drawing or painting Lenin, sponsored by 
the 
followed by an 


Ceniral 
exhibition 


Komsomol Committee, was 
in Sofia of 
cf best works of high school 


The young artists have represented Lenin 


stadents. 


at various moments of his lifein drawings, 
seulpture, graphic works and wood-carvings. 

A steel scaffolding with the concept 
model of a Lenin monument, to be built 
soon in red granite, rising 10 metres high, 
has been erected in the centre of Sofia, The 
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monument has been designed by an emirent 
Soviet sculptor, Lenin Prize 
Professor Lev Karbel. 
Monuments to Lenin are being erected 
in all parts of the country, in the towns of 


Laureate 


. Plovdiv, Varna, Pleven and Sliven, among 


others. The first monument to the leeder 


of the revolution waa raised in 1953 at the 


entrance of the Lenin’ Metal Works in 
Pernik. 


The Cambodian Coup 


The following account of the Cambodian 
Coup as published in the Sorta Press 
AgENcy bulletin will be found interesting by 
our readers, 

While Prince Norodom Sihanouk was 
abroad, General Lon Nol, known for his 
exiremely rightist anti-communist views, and 
Sirik Matak, First Vice-Premier, usurped 
the power in Cambodia. Their dissetis— 
faction with the policy of peace and neutra- 
lity pursued by Prince Sihanouk made the 
two leaders unite and stage a coup d’Etat. 

For many years Cambodia has deen 
subject to incessant aggressive actions on the 
part of the United States. 

These actions are part and parcel of a 
well- conceived strategic plan aimed at compe- 
Hing. through brutal pressnre, the Cambodian 
government to give up its policy of neutrality 
and to side with the United States. Such a 
change in state of affairs would have greatly 
facilitated the OS imperialists to establish 
their domination over the whole of Isdo- 
China. 


The US ruling circles were dissatisfied 


with the policy of peace and neutrality 
pursued by Norodom Sihanouk. They could 
not reconcile themselves to the fact that 
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Cambodia condemmed US 
Vietnam and Laos. On the other hand, in 
the present day situation, which is notfavour- 


able to the United States, the pentagon could 


intervention 


aggression in 


not risk an open military 
against Cambodia, an intervention of the type 
of that in Laos. On March 11, 1970, righ- 
tist elements attacked the embassies of the 
Democratie Republic of Vietnam and the 
provisional Revolutionary Government of the 
Republie of South Vietnam in Phnom Penh. 
On the following day, prince Sinanouk who 
was in Paris, spoke on the French Television 
and condemned the forces ‘that availed 
themselves of my absence in order to change 
Cambodia’s political and ideological orien— 
tation and to include if in the American camp. 

Sihanouk added that ‘the contacts 
between the rightists and the 
cannot be doubted. This incontestable truth 


Americans 
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was confirmed on the day followiug the coup 
d’etat by the London newspaper Evening 
Standard which wrote that-the hand of the 
CIA can be felt in the latest svents in Phnom 
Penh. This view can be further confirmed 
by other examples of Washington’s secret 
interference in the domestic affairs of 
severeign states. The speed with which- 


Weshington recognized Cambodia’s new 
rulers was quite remarkable. 
In their struggle against imperialism and 


its puppets, the Cambodian people bravely 
defended their independence and neutrality, 
their right to live-and work in peace. The 
reactionary coup d’tat of the rightist forces. 
obviously engineered with the direct parti- 
cipation of the CIA, nodoubt makes still 
more acute the situation in South East Asia, 


which is complicated enough, and creates a 
new danger to peace and security in that part 
of the world. 
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NOTES 


Raja Rammohun Roy 


Raja Rammobun Roy was born in Radha- 
nagar, Bengal in May, 1772. He was a most 
remarkable man and was rightly ealled the 
path-finder of modern India. Swami 
Vivekananda referred to the Reja as “the 
first man of new regenerate India”. Raja 
Rammokun Roy’s idea of an India reborn was 
at once spiritual, mental and physical. He 
realised very early in his life that India’s 
spiritual aspirations had found a very clear 
expression in her ancient holy books; but 


due to lack of proper education Indians had ` 


reduced their great philosophical thoughts to 
meaningless symbols as far as their socio- 
religious practices were concerned, Rituals 
bad replaced the intensive realisation of 
spiritual truths. Rammohun Roy, therefore 


tried to devote himself to a clearer under- 


stacding of the UpanisHaps and collected a 
number of thougtful associates round him who 
eventually came to form the Brahmo Samaj. 
He studied the holy books of other religious 
communities too and mastered Arabic, Persian, 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Sanskrit ard Pali to 
achieve this objective. His knowledge of 
Tibetan, English, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu and 
one or two other modern languages was also 


extensive. He expounded the monotheistic 


ideals of Vepanrta in a very capable manner 


and wrote some books in Persian and Arabic 
to place his ideas before the people of India. 
Quite often he got involved in controversies, 
bus always succeeded in proving his case to 
to the hilt. 
gone to Tibet to study the intricate pbilo- 
sophy of the Manayana Buddhists. There 
his life was in danger for expressing ideas 


When he was a mere boy, he had 
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which displeased the Lamas. Some Tibetan 
ladies saved him by giving him protection. 
He championed the causa of women all his 
life. and thus repaid his debts to these ladies 
many times over. In India girl children were 
often killed by people on account various 
evil social systems. Raja Rammohun Koy 


carried on intensive propaganda against 
these evil prastices, and due very largely to 
these 
feelings for doing justice to women, India 
and 
The 
burning of widows on the funeral pyres of 
their deceased husbands (Suttee) was a 
terrible social evil which was stopped by the 
Raja's efforts in 1829. Polygamy was also 
greatly discouraged by his propaganda. 
Spreading women’s education, prevention of 
child marriage, the prevention of the per- 
secution of child widows and the introduc- 
tion of widow remarriage were some of the 
other reforms that Raja Rammohun Roy set 
in motion. His contributions to modernising 
India in various other ways were extremely 


important and valuable too. 


initial attemp's at rousing public 


progressively stopped many unjust 
criminal practices affecting women. 


So valuable in 
fact that one may assert rightly that had 
Raja Rammohun Roy not been born India’s 
change over from irrational medievalism to 
scientific modernism would have been delayed 
by long decades. He developed public 
opinion in favour of freedom of the Press, 
aptodate general and scientific education of 
the Western Type, economic a:d_ political 
xeforms and for a wise synthesis of classical 
Enowledge with Western Science. 


The British were at that period of Indian 
history trying to stimulate Sanskrit learning 
and a large number of Indians understood by 
education the study of Sanskrit grammer, 
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classical literature, philosophy, ancient law, 
logic and so forth. Raja Rammohun Roy 
had understood that the coming of the British 
could be a way out ofthe decadence that 
Indian culture and civilisation was steeped 
into as a result of Muslim overlordship for 
several hundred years. This would be 
possible, the Raja kaew, if English education 
was introduced along with the study of the 
various sciences, mathematics, history, 
geography, hygiene and all the rest of the 
subjects that Western schools taught. The 
over the choice of methods 
and subjects of education eventually worked 
out in favour of Western education. Raja 
Rammohun Roy, kimself was a great classical 
scholar and a master of. English, He deve- 
loped a modern outlook and wished that all 
Indians could similarly maiatain 

with their own culture as well as 
knowledge of the sciences and such other 
subjects as would enable them to build up 


a modern community of progressive men 


controversy 


intimacy 
acquire 


and women. Raja Rammohun Roy therefore 
objected to the introduction of a system of 
excluded 


education which the teaching of 


scientific subjects and those branches of 
learning which were essentially useful for 
developing modern community life. 


Rammokun pointed out to the Government 
that the grants for education should be 
spent for “employing European gentlemen 
of talents and education” who could teach 
“Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
He 
criticised the spending of much money for 
establishing “a Sanskrit School under \Hindoo 


Pundits to impart 


Anatomy and other useful sciences,” 


such knowledge as is 
already current in Iodia.” There were planty 


of Tots and CHATUSPATHIS to teach “gramma- 


NOTES 


tical niceties and metaphycical distinctions 


of little or no practical use.” Raja 
Rammohun Roy’s agitation progressively 
introduced modern education in India. 


























Rammohun Roy’s protests against the invi- 
“dious distinctions embodied in the East 
India Jury Act and against shutting out 
“numerous employments of trust, dignity and 
molument” from Indians, prove how alert 
and conscious he was of the political rights 
of his countrymen. He pointed out that 
even the Moslem rulers did not put such 
bars against the Hindoos. 


Rammohun Roy’s political ideals can be 
discovered easily from his various writings 
about political incidents of the world. When 
mews reached Rammobun of the crushing of 
the Neapolitans by Austrian forces he wrote 
to Mr. Buckingham, “I am obliged to con- 
lude that I shall not see liberty universally 
estored to the nations of Europe and Asiatic 
ations especially those that are European 
olonies, possessed of a greater degree of the 
ame blessing than they now enjoy. Under 
hese circumstances, I consider the case of the 
‘eapolitans as my own, and their enemies 
s ours. Enemies to liberty and friends of 
espotism have never been and never will 
e ultimatety successful.” He sympathised 
o actively with the Spanish liberals that 
when a copy of the famous constitution 
eclared at Cadiz in 1812 was published by 
he Philipine company (in Spanish) it was 
edicated to the Liberalissimo (most hbera)) 
oble, Sabio (wise), Virtuoso (virtuous) 
rama (Brahman) Rammohun Roy” (callet:— 
aja Rammohun Rey ; quoted by A. K. 
en Raja Rammohun Roy, the Representative 
an). 
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Raja Rammohun Roy was the right type of 


reformer. He was neither blind to our own 


nor did he 
ever try to justify or protect anythiog that 
was not broadbased on truth and fundamental 
goodness. He was great because he was so 
utterly truthful and just. 


national faults and weaknesses ; 


He never feared 
to face social ostracism, official disfavour or 
economic losses when he went forward to 
establish what he considered right. He 
risked his life to get SUTTEE prohibited by 
law. He thought it was homicidal and never 
stopped his campaign against it which lasted 
from 1811 to.1829. Alokmani_ Devi, the 
Raja’s sister-in-law, was forced to die on the 
funeral pyre of her husband ia 1811. She 
was a playmate of the Raja since their 
childhood. Her “murder” in the name of a 
false social ideal gave such a shock to the 
Raja that he could never forget the gruesome 
incident while he lived. His fight against 
Surree was greatly intensified by this 
tragedy. 
India will observe the 

Reja Rammohun Ray in 1972. 


bisentenary of 

How far this 
will be a celebration befitting the greatness 
of the Raja, will depend largely on many 
factors. The most important condition of 
the celebrations being properly organised 
and carried out will be the Government in 
power at the time of the celebrations. A 
stamp or two, a few meetings in the big 
cities and some books will hardly do justice 
to the memory of a man who atonce_ glorified 
the ancient civilisation of the Indians by 
putting their theology and philosophy in 
proper perspective before the world; and 
introduced the thoughts and the way of life 
Without bim 
India might have continued:to remain in 


of modern nations to India. 
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the mental and spiritual darkness of the 
Without 
him the great men who were born in India 


mediaeval ages for much longer. 


in the nineteenth century would have lacked 
proper inspiration and guidance and could 
not have therefore served the cause of 
progress in the manner that they did. And 
without these nineteenth century stalwarts 
India’s struggle for freedom would not have 
acquired the direction and the momentum 
that it needed and secured. In fact Rammohun 
Roy showed India the way to spiritual, 
moral, economic, intellectual and political 
regeneration. The bicentenary of his birth 
should also be celebrated in a manner which 
will grant due importance to all these aspects 
of the character of the grea‘ personality that 
was Raja Rammohun Roy. 


Communalism 


Racialism and Communalism become 
rampant and destroy the unity and solidarity 
of a nation only whea such feelings of anta- 
gonism are allowed to be developed and 
strengthened by the activity of persons who 
hope to gain by the creation of such disunity. 
There are many countries in the world where 
many races live together, many languages ‘are 
communities 


spoken and many religious 


coexist. Canada has a mixed population of 
French and Britich origin, The Belgians 
are similarly multiracial and multilingual. 
In Switzerland there are the German—Swiss 
the French-Swiss, the Italian-Swies and the 
Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia have also more than one race and 
countries the 
USSR have many races and languages and so 
has China. 


mentioned above do we find any racial or 


Romance-Swiss. 
language., Among larger 


But in none of the countries 


. the unfair treatment of the minorities b 
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communal antagonism. Itis only when we 
come to India or Pakistan that we find 
people attacking one another beeause of 
religious or linguistic differences. There is 
also the USA where white men try to keep 
persons of African origin down in an unfair 
and unjust manner leading to fighting and 
disturbances. In Pakistan the Muslims try 
to keep the non-Muslims as underdogs and 
also take away their property and persecute 
them in many other ways. Even non-Muslim 
women are not spared insults and dishonour, 
The non-Muslims dare not fight back for 
the reason that the Pakistan police and 
army are entirely Muslim and assist the 
Muslim hoodlums in their lawless acts. 
India has Hindu-Muslim riots but the 
fights are not one sided as the Indian 


police and army are not recruited from a 



















single community. Some times the Muslims, 
who are a minority community, take the 
offensive and the initiative in such fracas. 
It is believed by many persons that 
Pakistani incite 
communal ‘trouble on some occasions and 
their 
exaggerated accounts of communal fraca 
Racial and linguistic antagonisms 


agents provocateurs 


base anti-Indian propaganda on 


in India. 
are not expressed in violence in the norma 
course of events. But due to the unsoun 


manner of into man 


dividing India 
states, the question of minority and majorit 


pis 


communities has taken an ugly. shape 


many states. This has been caused b 
the majorities in most cases. And th 
Central Government have taken no step 
as they should have had, to safeguard th 
of the minorities is these multi 


A good example is Bih 


rights 
linguistic states. 


NOTES 


ia which there are many minority communities 
like the Bengalis, the Santals, the Oraons 
and others. The majority of the Biharis 
speak various dialects of Hindi, lke 
Bhojpuri, Maithili, Maghdi ete. and , consider 
Hindi proper to be their mother language. 
They also try to ram Hindi down the throat 
of all these non Hindi speaking minority 
groups and deny them many ‘privileges on 
the ground of their ignorance of Hindi. 
The areas in which these minorities live 
had always been the natural and time. 
honourcd places of domicile of these 
and Bihar proper has no 
ethnographic connections with the Bengali 
speaking or the tribal districts of the state 
of Bihar. If India could be redivided 
into fewer administrative zones. and if 
these linguistic preferences were done away 
with, racialism and linguism will automatically 
vanish from India. But the politicians of 
India will then find their occupation gone. 
For the more numerous the states or the 
administrative would be the more 
demand there cou'd be for members of 
legislatures minister and officials, But the 
unity and solidarity of India should be 
considered first. 
Racialism, 


minorities 


zones 


linguism and communalism 
are symptoms of feebleness of patriotic and 
nationalistic feelings.’ In the USA persons 
of widely different racial and linguistic origin 
merge their differences in their newly adopted 
nationality. Their patriotic 
override all divergent racialities. 


feelings 
People 
in India are allowed to drift in their patriotic 
emotions—an d they drift. Some will say 
this is a sigu of greater freedom. Butan 
averdose of such freedom soou converts a 
nation into a rabble. 


4v5 


Rebellion, Revolution and Constructive 
_ Genius 


Whenever people preach revolution they 
take it for granted that they have the 
ability to build a better world than the one 
that they want to break op by their revolu- 
tionary activities. In fact very succestful 
rebels and revolutionaries are quite often 
totally incapable of doing any constructive 
work. But when they start their revolutions 
and rebellion they confidently assure every- 
body that they have the necessary expert 
knowledge, skill and ability to carry out 
all the post revolutionary constructive work 
in order to fulfil the promises of a better 
society and state that they declared to be 
the objective of the revolution. Such 
confidence of course is seldom backed by 
the knowledge, skill and ability required for 
putting up more effective structures to replace 
those that the revolution destroys. 
tions, therefore, 


Revolu- 
are not quickly followed 
by constructive activities of genuine useful- 
ness; for the reason that the revoluti onaries 
lack clear cut ideas about what should be 
done and how. They fumble, they begin 
thiogs only to give them up in an unfinished 
state and they argue and speculate without 
actually doing anything. 

Revolutions, therefore. may be started by 
enthusiastic reformers in the name of Sri 
Ramchandra, Shivaji Maharaj, Guru Gohinda 
Singhji or in the name of Karl Mars, Lenin 
or Mao t’se Tung but when the old order is 
set aside, the new order fails to take shape 
or roots. What the unfortunate “beneficia- 
ries” of the revolutions get are usually half- 
baked idcas institutionalised În an inexpert 
manner leading to political and economic 
experiments that constantly fail. and cause 


we 
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misery and suffering to the masses. The 
recitation of world moving slogans, there- 
fore, usually fail to move anything on to a 
better position and people spend great labour 
and undergo tremendous suffering but 
achieve nothing much. Revolutions usually 
have some great objectives but they donot 
usually achieve those objectives on account 
of the failure of the revolutionaries to 
deliver the goods. One should therefore 
be more inquisitive about the capabilities 
of those who call fora revolution. If such 
revolution mikera have no background of 
knowledge and achievement it would be 
risky to agree to their plans of destruction 
in the hope that they will be able to build 
a greater and better social order 
breaking up the existing one. 


after 


The French revolution is a good example 
of an attempt to destroy a monarchical set 
ap with a view to establish liberty, fraternity 
and equality, After destroying the monar- 
chical society by killing the nobility and 
overthrowing the churcb, France eventually 
became an imperial state under Napoleon. 
There are many other cases of revolutions 
which did not work out. as planned by the 
revolutionaries, There are also some which 
eventually succeeded in recreating a stable 
order after taking the people through decades 
of misery and suffering. In any case, one 
cannot agree with persons who 
revolutions to be a sure, certain and humanly 
inexpensive way of 


consider 
effecting reforms. 
Revolutions are seldom sure or certain in 
their ways of development and they can be 
mentally, morally and physically utterly 
unprofitable. The mere citing of passages 
from the great books of social philosophy 
cannot guarantee their practical snd fruitful 
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Assumed conditions donot 
exist and expected developments 


application. 
always 
seldom follow the tracks that are laid down 
for them in theory. Social progress demands 
grea’ cau ion acd content assessment of ever 
changing circumstances. One cannot plunge 
into progress. 


Battle of Britain Reenacted 


Enoch Powell has execlled himself this 
time by referring to theimmigration of nen- 
white persons into Great Britain as Battle 
of Britaia. 


make people think that unless stopped by 


In his propaganda he tries to 


legislation coloured immigrants will 
outnumber the white British and take over 
the islands as their own homeland. Already, 
says Mr. Powell, immigrants of West Ivdian, 
African and Indo- Pakistani 
reched the two million mark. This number 
will reach the 10 million mark by natural 
increase of population within a few years and 
the percentage that this will bear to the 
total populaton of Britain will go on 
increasing for the reason that the white popu- 
lation will uct increase at the same rate as 
So Mr. Powell thinks this 
in numbers 


soon 


origin have 


the non-white. 
slow process of increasing 
comparatively which will ultimately enable 
the non-white to outnumber the white poprla- 
tion of Great Britain; will be a slow and 
silent’ war for the conquest of Britain by t:e 
coloured immigrants. This of course is a 
figment of Powell’s imagination. There is no 
chance that a community of fifty million 
whites will be at any time outnumbered by 
two million non-whites by natural increase. 
The whites, about whose future Mr. Powell 
is so concerned are also very capable of 


growing in numbers, Cons dering that white 


NOTES 


Europeans have during recent centuries 
populated several vast countries iike Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Rhodesia, the United States of America and 
helped to create a vast population of mixed 
blood in many South American and other 
countries ; we feel that it is the non-white 
races of the world which need protection 
from white population growth. The British 
are in no darger of being outnumbered by 
coloured persons and Mr. Powel.’s propa- 
ganda is just racialism running wild. If the 
race prejudice tbat he is trying to stimulate 
is reciprocated by the peoples of India, 
Pakistan and other countries, the British will 
lose much and gain nothing. 

Goivg through statistics of increase of 
to which 
British emigrants have gone in large numbers 
throughout their history, one -fiods that the 
growth of British population, as indicated by 
the probable British contribution to the 


population of certain countries 
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population increases of these countries, has 
been considerable during recent times. There 
is therefore no fear of the British ‘being out- 
numbered by non-white immigrants at any 
time. Moreover if the British leave their 
own country in order to find new bmses in 
New Zealand, South 
Africa, Rhodesia and the United States of 
America, steadily and persistently year after 


Canada, Australia, 


year ; why shouldnot immigrants come into 
Britain to fill up the void so created? Why 
does not Enoch Powell try to stop British 
emigration to other Jands, inorder to assure 
that the British isles would remain packed 
with white people for ever and ever? The 
following Table prepared from the figures 
published in THE Sraresman’s YEAR BOOK 
would show how the population the countries 
mentioned above have increased during the 
last three quarters of a century or so. Quite 
a substantial portion of the increases would 
be the result of Briiish emigration. - 








Country Population in Population in , Difference 
Canada 1891: 4,833,239 1966: 20,014,880 15 million 
(apprx) 
Australia 1891: 1,127,137 in New South 1968: 12,030,820 9 m, (conjec- 
Wales tura!) 
1966: 4,238,892 , » » » 
New 
Zealand 1891: 668,632 1966: 2,676,919 2 m. 
South 
Africa 1904: 1,117,234 (whites only) 1966:- 3,481,000 (white 
only) 2m, 
Rhodesia 1911: 23,606 (whites only) 1961: 221,504 ,. , ‘2m 
USA 1890 : 55,101258 (whites only) 1960: 158,821,732 , , 103m 








Total Increase 1312 m. 
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The population of England and Wales 
increased from 1821 when it was 29 mw. to 
46 m.in 1961. Scotland had a population 
increase from 4m.in1891 to 5 m.in 1961. 
The apparent slowness of the growth of 
popalation is largely due to emigration to 
other countries. The main target countries of 


this emigration have been painted out above. 


The non: white people who go to Britain 
find employment and business opportunities 
in that country quite easily. That is larzely 
due to the reluctance: of the white Britishers 
to work for the wages they get in their own 
They find that they get higher 
wages in the countries to which they migrate 
for the reason that 


country. 


those countries have 
created certain monopolies for white people. 
If the 
coming into Britain, that will not prevent the 
migration of whites from those islands to 
other countries. There will therefore be a 
‘shortage of workers in Britain as white 
emigratien will continue and coloured 
immigration will be prohibited. 
Officially.ackaowledged figures of emigra- 
tion from Great Britain show that during the 
years 1816—1842 3,463,592 
emigrated from Great Britain. 


British prevent non-whites from 


persons 
From 1853 
upto 1938 the number of persons migrating 
was 16,710,072, These migrants helped the 
white races to exploit, expropriate and even 
annihilate the original dark skinned inhabi- 
The USA, Canada and 
Australia are important examples of white 
inroads into the lands inhabited by the Red 
The 
the 
of genocidal 


tants of many lands. 


Indians and certain primitive races. 
Spanish Conquistadores were perhaps 
world’s worst perpetrators 
They committed such 


crimes in the lands of the Mayans, Aztees, 


orgies. iohuman 
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Toltees and other Indian tribes that their 
name has gone down in history as the worst 
killers, plunderers, treacherous betrayers of 
persons who trusted them and soulless des- 
trcyers of all ethical considerations. The 
British commited similar acts in India, Africa 
and America and it will do ‘their soul good if 
they acted hospitably to the non-whites now 
for a change. 


Tea Sales Transferred from Calcutta 


Assam Produces about 50% of India’s 
total out put of tea. It is inferior grade tea 
but is much in demand for blending on 
Tea 


sales are effected through tea auctions held 


account of the strong liquor it gives, 


at Calcutta and the.Calcutta port also orga- 
The 
state of Assam supported by the Government 


nises most of India’s tea exports. 


of India is now tryfog to organise tea sales 
at Gauhati, instead of Calcutta, and there- 
after to arrange the export of tea from 
Kandla port as against Calcutta. They are 
now saying that tea exports have been held 
up at the Calcutta port on account of cons- 
tant labour trouble at the docks of Calcutta ; 
but these troubles have become intensive 
only very recently, while the organisation 
and 
Calcutta have been planned much before all 


for shifting tea sales exports from 


that happened. The real reason for doing 
this was boostiog up the economy of Assam 
and to create movement of ships from the 
various ports of the world to Kandla which 
the Government of India wish to develop 
The Calcutta tea sales 
orgonisation with its subsidiary organisations | 


as a major port. 


for tea testing; and the various tea export 


( Continued on page 472 ) 
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| TRADITION AND INNOVATION IN HUCKLEBERRY - FIN. 


Dr. 


Until the late nineteenth century writers 
fn America and England, in the words of 
Matthew Arnold, were contributors to one 
great literature-—English literature. “To 
him, talking of American literature, as if it 
were a separate entity, appeared odd. as. it, 
did appear to most of his © Gontémporaries. 
Barrett Mendell in A LITERARY History oF 
America (1900) treated _American writers 
as though they belonged to -the 


Tradition. He found that the American’ 


writers still looked up to the British writers . 


with reverence. Van Wyck Brooks writes 
in his Days or rae Pxornrx that” Thacke- . 
ray and Tennyson. were -treated as twin ` 
kings of our- literéture and allthe American ` 
writers as “poor: ` relations” as late as 1920. 
In fact, most’ American writers, modelled ~ 
their works on one or the other English: 
writer, and continued to show “an acquain= 
tance with the writers of the mother country.’ 
What ‘troubled the intellectual hierarchy of 
New _England. was that in spite of their 
having distinctive opinions of their own, they 
were.-dependent on a foreign people 
their literature. 


for 
Soon after independence 
the American thinkers tried not only to 
“snap asunder the ` 
grandmamma” 
the 
TET writing.”? 


leading strings of our 
but- also- to locate and define 


“differences ats American and 


-.. It was not all ‘of a | endden’ that the 
` Americans established a tradition of their 
own in the- field of literaturé. It took them 


2 l oe 


RUA 
-t $ 


S. D. KAPOOR te Ta. O 


pretty long to have a corpus of literature that 
would establish their claim for independent 
literature. A.C. Ward’writes “Before 1880 


American literatúre’ was. on the; i wholé 


‘dominated. by Europeanism ; 5 by’: 1930 it had 
“on: “thé: while feéed itself from. that, 
sN jone ‘Can fix. 5, “date for tia“ É aike 
«x During.’ “this period there=< “tame writers 
, wh. -chosé to write’ 08 Native subjects and 






Genteel ” also” tried to study.the local speech. Eggle- 


: ston ia Hosster Scuoon Master wrote on 
‘the lives of agrarian and democratic Hossier 
‘ofIndlana. He evan made a -study of the 
[ocal speech., - There were ‘other "writers, 
Jiving i in different parts of. the country—Far 
“West, Middle border andthe South—who 
showed considerable interest in the immediate 
» problems that-faced them, and thus’ paved 
“the way for a regional movement which was 
“to culminate in Mark Twain. 

Emerson echoed the sentiments of his 
ceuntrymen when he advised the College 
students at Cambridge, Massachusetts on 
August 31, 1873. 

Our day of independence, our long 

apprenticeship to the learning of 

other lands, draws to a close, The 

millions, that around us are rush- 

ing into life, cannot always be fed 

on the sere remains of foreign 

harvests.4 


Between 1776 ahd 1873 when Emerson 


spoke “the United States had entered into 
whatever benefits attached a Political free- 
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dom without enjoying any corresponding 
intellectual independenée.” What he meant 
by using such prophetic words was that 
Americans must aspire to “intellectual inde- 
pendence,” and must not be satisfied. with 
“echo literature:” Although Emerson conti- 


hued to feed himself on the “sere remains of 


fareign harvest” and to pay “attention to the 
courtly muses of Europe,” he wanted his 
fellow-writers to take up American subjects 
that were awaiting their attention. He did 
not mean to suggest that American writers 


~~ should separate themselves root and branch 


from European literature ; but he did mean 
to suggest. that they should have “a new 
attitude of mind” anda “sew manner of 


expression.” - - ; 
One might ask: in what way- should 


American literature be different and why ? 
“Ideas have crossed the Atlantic as freely as 
men and merchandise, though sometimes 
more slowly? And as we know until the end 
of the nineteenth century the difference bet- 
ween’ the two literatures was not so striking. 
“The amount of divergence is a subtle affair, 
liable to perplex the Englishman. When he 
looks at America, he is looking at a country 
which, in important senses, grew out of his 
own, which in several ways still resembles his 
owa—and which is yet a foreign country.”5 
American literature- should be different be- 
cause America is a nation of-diverse ethnic 
groups, each trying to retain its individual 
stamp of character, yet sharing certain 
common traits with others that hold them 
together as a nation, . > 


The answer to the question why America- 


should have an independent literature is that 
“no nation has yet produced a great litera- 
ture until it fouad a new voice to 


express a new vision and a new inter- 


pretation of the universal kaleidescope.’ 
The very fact of their living with “clashin 
ethnic and regional strains” gave them a ne' 
attitude to life. Theu their aspirations, thei 
dogged perseverance towards the distant lant 
gave their lives an am a of romance. „It is o 
the basis of this heterc geneity of culture an 
a common ideal that Richard Chase work 


out his thesis. “The American novel,” Chas 


writes, “tends to rest in contradictions an 
among extreme ranges of experiences. Whe 
it attempts -to resolve contradictions, it doc 
so in morally equivocal ways.”? The: 
qualities, according to Richard Chase, help { 
account for the strong element of romance i 
the American novel, 

It was Wiliam Dean Howells who gas 
the much needed direction to the writers « 
that age in regard to the subject matter « 
their novéls. He rejected “the mania ı 
romance” and insisted that the writers shou] 
have nothing more and nothing else than_ tl 


‘truthful treatment ‘of : material:’” - Howell 


advocacy of realism helped other writers ` 
discovering the common man, Realism w: 
to become the main current of the America 
fiction for at least halfa century. Howel 
suggested that the commonplace rather the 
the unusual afforded the best material fı 
fiction, and that it was at its. immediate lev 
an expression of their experiment wi 
democracy. Atits deeper level it was : 
exploration “of the unoccupied territories 
the intellect.” .It would be too much 

believe that Mark Twain wrote on the insi 
tence of William Dean Howells. He cat 
to write his masterpiece in his own way ai 
it was just a co-incidence that he came 
write it at that very juncture. However, ` 
became one of the protagonists of this schc 
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of writing. In his writings realism became a 


¢ 2 . : 
‘serious representation of contemporary 


social reality against the background ofa 


constant historical movement.” Thus it was 


evidently clear that there was no “poverty of ' 


_ materials” or “paucity of ingredients” $ it was 
the absence of writers prepared to cope with 
the materials actually at hand. . 

So the climate had been created for a 
native literature which would be different in 
tone, Almost all the new England writers, as 
also of the Middle Border and the South, 
“staggered under the European incubus” and 
made vain efforts to create native literature 
that would not only vie with the European 
literature but would also have the aroma of 
Americannéss about it. In his AMERICAN 
LiteRAtuRE the Scottish critic John Nichol 
deprecated the “degenerate style” of the 
Ameriean humourists and singled out Mark 
Twain as one “who had done perhaps more 
than any other writer to lower the literary 
tone of the English speaking public.” That 
ench a criticism should come from a Scottish 
critic was a sign that Mark Twain and the 
others were writing in atone different from 
the genteel tone of English letters. 


Mark Twain was the first American 
writer who consciously tried to bring the 
“iuformality of the national idiom” into 
literature and thereby created a prose style 
that was “suited to the Anerican ethos.” In 
the words of Richard Chase the language of 


HUCKLEBERRY Fins is a ‘kind of “joyous 
exorcism of traditional literary English which 


shifts with wonderful abruptnsss - from the 
traditional literary English to colloquial 
American. , “Hemingway’s bold statement 


that” all modern American literature comes 


from one book by Mark Twain called 
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Huckleberry Finn,” is an expression of a 
vital truth. 

. Here I would like to draw an analogy 
between Negro literature in America and 
American literature in In the 


beginning American writers, modelling their 


general. 


works on some European, particularly Eng- 
lish, writer, wrote for the readers in Europe, 
because their books would not find any 
audience in America; or if there was, their 
number was very small. Similarly, Negro 
writers in America, in the beginning, wrote 
not for the Negro community, for most of 
them were uneducated, but for the white 
In both these cases literature 
struggled to acquire an independent status. 


readers. 


The contemporary Negro writers are try- 
ing to commemorate in fiction those qualities 
that are abiding and enduring in Negro 
situation. Similarly, white Americans were 
struggling to preserve those human qualities 
which they had acquired, as a result of their 
confrontation with new environment, durivg 
the early period of their history. 


Another point of comparison is the 
language which these writers were trying to 
use, One way of asserting the ixdividuality 
of a nation is to recreate “their original 
their 


This is the manner in 


language where they may express 
complex emotion, 
which the poet makes his contribution to 
to literature, and the greatest literary creation 
Farther, 
language is most alive when it is capable of 
dealing with the realities in which it operates. 
In the myth, God gave man the task of 


naming the objects in the world. Thus one 


of any culture is its language. 


of the functions of the poet is to insist upon 
a correspondence between words and ever- 
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+ changing -- reality, between ideals and 
actualities.”® 

The time had now come for an American 
to behave difterently. How should an American 
conscious of his place in society, behave f 
What then is an American? This new man 
this 
question represented by the ragged orphan 
boy floating down the river with Jim, the 
runaway Negro slave. There are a number 
of questions that crop up when we study 
Huck Finn, which bas been called the 
central document of Amerisan culture the 
question of American identily, the question of 
confrontation with reality ( I have the Negro 


Mark Twain came as an answer to 


situation in mind ) and well, the question of 
alienation. “:-----Somewhat bewildered by 


both their power and their responsibilities . 


Americans have been impelled to see in- art 
shared images that can help them become 
aware of their identity as a people. This is 
a conclusion that has occured to more than 
oue observer”. i 

The first characteristic of this new man 
was that he was never satisfied with his 
present state; he was always on the move. 
In most cases it wasa movement Westward. 
The American (Iam taking advantage of 
Jackson Turner’s thesis ) had a fondness for 
the mobile home. Huck is always moving 
down the river, away from his home. He is 
on the move throughout the narrative, and 
aven at the end heis to set out again for 
the territory ahead of the rest. Another 
characteristic was that he had no authority 
to which he could refer things. The past 
did not come to him as a guide, and he had 
‘o improvise: decisions, always facing ques- 
tions and problems on the basis of their 
merit. While dealing with Nigger Jim, 
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unlike Tom Sawyer, he is guided by his 
sound heart and not by social code. He 
would have delivered Jim into the hands of 
Miss Watson but for his sound ‘heart ‘that 
forced him to tear up the letter saying 
“I will goto hell.” At best Huck Fins 
represents the American dream of a world 
where limitations of soeiety would not exist. 
On the one hand Huck is trying to free 
himself from the mores of St. Petersburg, 
and on the other trying to create a society 
on the raft—a society which would not be 
based on inequality. This book brings to the 
fore that peculiar problen—the problem of 
the Negro in American society—which the 
white Americans have not been able to 
solve in a satisfying manner even to this 
day. What status should a Negro enjoy in 
society ? Should he be treated like a second 
rate citizen, or should he get the privileges 
of the white population of America ? Both 
these tendencies are peculiarly American. 


Thus it is evidontly clear that “Mark - 
Twain did not look to England for any 
pattern of the novel or any pattern of life, 
And whatever pattern he used in the novel 
was given to him by his environment. He, 
thus, gave direction to the noval in America 
and also a new approach to the material 
around. The subject of his novel came out 
of his experiences in the environment, 

By using the dialects of the various people 
he converted the comic jargon into a “finished 
literary weapon, unemphatic, visual, and 
deceptively simple, sounding like speech 
and yet not quite the same.”? In the explan- 
atory note at the beginning of the novel the ` 
author talks about a number of dialects 
that are used in the book. “The Missouri 
dialect; the extreme form of the backqood’s 
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South-Western dialect; the ordinary Pike 
—County dialect, four modified varieties of 
this last. 
ina haphazard fashion, or by guess-work ; 
but painstakingly and with the trustworthy 
~guidance and support of personal familiarity 
with these 
would not hazard to study the various diale- 


The shalings have not been done 


several forms of speech.” I 
cts because that would require a very intimate 

| knowledge of the dialects used in the book. 
I shall content myself with studying the 
dialects used by Huck and Jim. 

“Hello, Jim” and skipped out. 

He bounced up and stared at me wild. 

Then he drops down on his knees, and 

put his hands together and says : 

“Doan hurt me—don’t: I hain’t ever 

done no harm to a ghos’ I awluz liked 

dead people, on done all I could for ‘em. 

You go en git in de river agin, whah you 

b’longs, en doan’ do naffin to Ole Jim, 

at uz awluz yo’ fren.” 1 

In HUCKLEBERRY Finn we finda narra- 
tive prose that is based on “American verna- 
It is exhilarating to find how 
converted into 










cular speech.” 
the local speech has been 
iterary speech. 

Thus Mark Twain liberated the American 
ind from the European incubus by writing 
is novel ona strikingly American subject 
n a strikingly original style. 
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achievements are those of any American 


writer in those days. 
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DRINKS PREPARED FROM WILD ROSES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Dr. ( Miss) APARNA CHATTOPADHYAY 


It is interesting to note that In Czecho- 
slovakia, people prepere drinks from the 
fruits of wild roses which grow in abundance 
there. A hot drink like tea and also wine 
are prepared from these fruits and both are 
quite popular drinks. 


Rosa canina ( Latin )—Sipkova ruze ( Czech ) 
~Ruza sipova ( Slovak ). 


In Czechoslovakia, Rosa canina grows in 
abundance. It is a bush about 2 metres high 
with many branches... The branches are 
covered with thorns just like the branches 
of rose plants. The leaves are egg- 
shaped and the ends of the leaves 
are just like the ends of the. leaves of 
rose plants. Pink flowers of Rosa canina 
have fragrance which is somewhat like 
that of roses but in the case of Rosa canina 
the fragrance is somewhat milder. Each 
flower has five petals and also five green 
leaves under base. It grows almost every- 
where, on the road sides, on slopes, on the 
borders of forests, and itis considered as an 
uncultivated weed!. 

The fruits of Rosa canina are called 
“Sipky” in Czech (Fructus cynosbati’ in 
Latin ). Inside the fruit there are many 
seeds. In Czechoslovakia a drink commonly 
called “sipkovy caj”? is prepared from these 
fruits. From the heap of collected fruits, 
those which are good, are selected. The 
fruits are dried first in the air ina shaded 
place and not in the sun; then those are 


dried in artificial heat onan oven orina 
special room. After the fruits are properly 
dried, those are boiled in water. Two tea- 
spoonfuls of fruits can be boiled for one cup 
of the drink. After the boiling, the liquor 
looks pinkish. And it is drunk with sugar. 
Some people add cherry syrup to it for 
flavour and taste. No milkis added. The 
fruits contain lot of acids and so adding 
milk, while the liquor is hot, will turn the 
liquor into something like curd. It is regu- 
larly drunk in canteens in Czechoslovakia. 


The fruits contain plenty of sugar, acids’ 
oil (in the seeds), dye and a cansiderabl 
amount of vitamin C., and because of al 
these properties contained in them, the fruit: 
are collected and used for hot drinks, whick 
the Czechs call “tea of sipky” ( sipkovy caj ) 
A Norwegian scientist recently termed these 
fruits as the oranges of the North, because o 
the high quantity of vitamin C found ir 
them. The seeds found inside the fruit alsı 
contain a good amount of this importan 
vitamin. te 

All the details given above are about thi 
uncultivated Rosa canina. As regards thi 
cultivated Rosas, the petals called ‘Flos 
rosarum’ in Latin, are used for gargling anc 
also as contracting means and for makin; 
perfumes. And these cultivated rosas origi 
nating mostly from the Rosa canina, are thi 
so-called “Roses of the hundred petals” anc 
also Turkish roses‘. The branches of th: 
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Rosa canina sometimes have tumors called by 
some as “Rose fungus”, which were used in 
ancient times against insomnia‘. 


As regards the effects of the ‘hoe drink 
produced from Rosa canina, the personal 
experience of the present writer is that it 
produces a very comforting and soothing 
feeling, The feeling ean be compared to that 
produced in the physical system of one who 
is not used to alcoholic drinks, by drinking 
one or two teaspoonfuls of brandy with 
milk. It relaxes the nerves and makes one 
feel a bit sleepy. One does not feel hungry 
fora long time after drinking one or two 
cups of this drink along with a very ordinary 
Or poor meal. 


If introduced in Yndia the drink, most 
probably, can be useful for those who want 
to control diet to’reduce obesity. Since the 
drink lessens hunger, those who suffer from 
excessive hunger and thus go on putting on 
weight, will be benefited by it. 


Secondly, for those who suffer Fon the 
bad habit of drinking too much of tea at the 
cost of their health, this drink can act as a 
remedy.. Thirdly, since the fruits contain 
plenty of vitamin G, it will be useful for 
those who suffer from deficiency of vitamin 
C. ‘As ‘noted above, the-petals of cultivated 
rosas are used in Czechoslovakia for gargling; 


perhaps the- samé can be recommended in 
India also. 


kia, can be used for gargling and for mouth- 
wash especially for those who suffer from 


teeth. or gum troubles.or. throat. troubles. -. 


The twigs of the Rosa canina probably 
can be used by the Indians, as ‘tooth-brush’ 
twigs and thus the fresh juice of the tree will 
be doing good to the teeth and the throat. 
Finally, as acids are contained in the fruits 
probably the drink will help digestion and 


o. And probably thel liquor of un-, 
cultivated rosas, drunk as tea in Czechoslova-— 
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some digestive medicine can be prepared 


: from it. 


WINE PREPARED FROM ROSA CANINA 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 


Wine from the fresh fruits of Rosa canina 
is prepared by the Czechs at home. The 


_ fruits are collected in autumn when they are 


ripe. i litres of the fruits (good ones ) 
will be cut lightly from four sides crosswise 
with a knife, without separating the fruits 
into four parts, and’ then the fruits along 


with 1.3 kilo of pure crystal sugar will be 


‘placed in a bottle ( which can contain 5 litres 


of liquid ) and then water, first boiled and 
then cooled, will be poured into the bottle ; 
then a special kind of yeast used for fermen- 
tation will be added. The mouth of the 
bottle then will be closed with a paper tied 
to it. In olden times people used to make 
holes in the paper for enabling the gas to go 
out. Nowadays people use special kinds of 
glass tubes or buttons. So the purpose of 
the new method is to -prevent wild germs 
from penetrating into: the bottle and to pre- 
serve that cleaniliness of the yeast. The 
filling of the bottle should’-be such that 10 
centimeters on'the upper part of the bottle 
will remain empty. For about five weeks the 
fermentation should be done in a tempera- 
ture of 20 or 25°C. The remains of the 


-fruits will be deposited in the lower part of 
‘the bottle. 


So only the clear part of the 
liquor should be used for the purpose of 
drinking. The liquor should be filtered twice 
to make it perfectly clear. After the first 


filtering a little amount of sugar will be added 


to theliquor. And it is the finalisation of 
the process of fermentation. The liquor 
should be kept in the bottle for 3 to 6 
months and then it is fit for drinking. Of 
course, it can be drunk immediately. But it 
will be less tasty if drunk before the period 
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of at least 3 months. It is considered to be 
good for stémach and for general health. It 
is, however, a strong drink and it is not 
‘given to childrem 


In Czechoslovakia people make jam also 
from the fruits of Rosa canina after removing 
the seeds from inside the fruits. It is gene- 
rally made on X’mas festival and mostly used 
for pastries. 
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SIBNATH BANEEJEE 


On the Way to Kabul 


From my ancestral house In Vill: Brahman 
Rangdia, Khulna. 


It was on a clear and bright morning of 
February, 1922 ( Falgun ) that I started for 
Kabul from my ancestral home in a small 
village named Brahman Rangdia, in the Dis- 
trict of Khulna ( now in East Pakistan ), 


How and why Kabul ? 


While serving as a Science Teacher in 
Tilak Chand Jain High School in Indore, 
( Capital of Holker State in Central India ). I 
had seen advertisements by the newly esta- 
blished Independent State of Afghanistan, for 
Professors, Engineers, Doctors, Science Gradu- 
ates etc. J was not in mood to apply as I had 
settled down at Indore and planned to work 
on the same line as had been done by Shri 
Arabinda Ghosh and Barin Ghosh in Baroda, 
but was induced by Shri Brajendranath Dutta 
of Paikpara, a village adjacent to ours, who 
was also a teacher in the same School] in 
Indore to appply. I had sent the application in 
a Nishkam spirit not expecting any reply 
and had practically forgotten about it. 

Then came the Non-Co-operation move- 
ment in its full force, under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. In Bengal, Deshabandhu 
Chitta Ranjan Das gave up his most lucrative 
legal profession and led the N.C.O. movement, 
with Shri Subhas Chandra Bose as his right 
hand man. For offering Civil Resistance 
thousands were being arrested in Calcutta in 
1921, the Bengal Volunteer Corps was declared 
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illegai and Deshabandhu Das issued a clarion 
call to all Bengalee youngmen to enlist them- 
selves as members to the Bengal Volunteer 
Corps. I was restive and wanted to join in 
the Resistance movement, I applied for long 
leave, but as it was refused, I resigned and 
came to Calcutta to participate in the move- 
ment. But by this time Government found it 
impossible to keep all the Civil Resisters in 
Jail and so the arrested persons were being 
taken ten or twelve miles from Calcutta and 
were dumped in Dhapa or other outskirts, 
The Songress leaders in Calcutta advised me 
that under the circumstances, I should go to 
my District or village and work from there. 
I reported my self to the District 
Congress authorities in Khulna and they 
advised me to work from Khulna Town 
as my centre. I was, however, attracted 
to Daulatpur, a great educational centre 
built up, brick by brick, by late, Braja Shastri. 
Here I could contact thousands of college 
students. Another attraction was that Shri 
Debendralal Roy, a teacher and also a 
brother-in-law of mine, had started a National 
School at Daulatpur and I was welcomed 
there and I joined enthusiastically. After I 
lived there for a short while, I came in inti- 
mate contact with Shri Arun Guha, ex-M.P., 
Bhupen Dutta (Jr. ) and other colleagues of 
the great revolutionary late Kiron Mukherjee 
of the Jugantar Party. 


Letter of Appointment 


While in Daulatpur, a letter was delivered 
to me in August of 1921, redirected from my 
village home. It was a peculiar envelope, 
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with pen, inkpot and a sword as symbol. On 
opening the letter, I found it was an appoint- 
ment letter from the Afghan Govt. Terms 
were very attractive. The applicants were 
requested to apply stating minimum salaries 
expected. I did not venture to claim more 
than Rs, 200/- (two hundred ) per month. It 
would amount to about Rs. 2,000/- today in 
these days of soaring prices, Together with it 
travelling expenses on a very liberal scale were 
offered. I would have gone to Kabul, what- 
ever might have been the emoluments offered. 
But my friends, specially late Sarat Ghosh of 
Karnapur, my best friend and colleague in 
those days, dissuaded me from going to Kabul 
at that time. He was sure that Gandhiji 
would bring Swaraj, by 3lst December, 1921 
as promised by him, and only four months still 
remained. After Independence, he said “I 
would be sent to Kabul not as Lecturer, but as 
Indian Ambassador there”, (It has not 
happened yet, though India has become 
Independent, true not by 31st December 1921, 
but by August 1947, about 26 long years later. 
Though not at all hoping to.get Independence 
by 31/12/21, I did not wish to disappoint or 
displease my close colleagues and friends and 
did not go to Kabul. However, I wrote back, 
thanking the Afghan Govt. and explained that 
I was very busy with some very important 
matters for several months. I promised to 
write to them when I was free and in a posi- 
tion to go to Kabul, and if needed I would be 
glad to go. Yhad almost forgotten about my 
application to Kabul and so it was a very 
pleasant surprise, but even then I could not 
avail of it. 


After 31/12/21, when Independence did not 
come and the movement was practically dead 
and Gandhiji himself was sentenced to six 
years imprisonment and the Secretary of State 
for India had the cheek to say that “not a dog 
barked, when Gandhiji was sent to prison,” 
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I wrote to the Afghan Govt. with the consent 
of my friends that I was ready to go to Kabul, 
I was written back to hasten to Kabul. Many 
persons even then tried to dissuade me, but 
late Kiron Mukherjee implored me and encou- 
raged me to go. His plan for me was to 
arrange to smuggle arms to India. I took my 
decision to go. It was five long months after 
the first offer was made in August, 1921. 


My Village 


My village was, and I believe, still is a very 
poor one, with about 1000 inhabitants. 
Though the name is Brahman Rangdia, yet 
only about one-fourth were Brahmins and the 
same percent were Muslims at the time of 
Partition. One fourth were Namasudras or 
Harijans and the rest one fourth were traders, 
weavers, artisans and lower middle class 
people. It is about 18 kilometres from Khulna 
and 12 kilometres from the sub-divisional town 
Bagerhat and five kilometres from Fakirhat, 
the big trading centre where ‘Hats’ were held 


twice every week. 


This village had only a primary school and 
I was the second Graduate in the village in 
1918. But there were dozens of Kabya, 
Smriti and Byakaran-thirthas in the village, 
mostly receiving education in the Tol or 
Chatuspathi started by my Grand-father, late 
Loknath Nayapanchanan, and continued for 
more than a century at the time of Partition, 
by my Senior uncle, late Umanath Smriti- 
Siromoni, my father late Dwarakanath 
Vedantaratna and my junior uncle late 
Sitanath Kabyatirtha. 


The occupation of most of the villagers was 
cultivation, either of their own lands or 
mostly as share-croppers or Bhagchasis, or on 
fixed rentals. A few lived by weaving and 
trading and also a few as teachers and as 
priests, as part-time occupation. People used 
to catch fish for themselves in the ponds or 
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stagnant waters specially in the Mirkhali Bill, 
a long stretch of marshy land running along 
the full length of the village covered with dhap 
or floating grass on top on which not only men 
could walk, but even cows grazed safety. Rest 
used to buy fish in the market 2/3 miles away. 
Many people had cows in ther houses and 
some had ducks, hens and goats. Most people 
had vegetable gardens to supplement their 
food or income, Coconuts and beetle nuts 
were sources of decent money income for 
many without doing anything as these grew in 
abundance, being in the Sunderban area. 
Most of the villagers were poor and just made 
their living anyhow, living in thatched huts, 
often leaking in the rains ; only half a dozen 
had tin sheds and only two had pucca buil- 
dings. No Zamindar or big jotedar lived in 
the village. At the same time there were no 
regular beggars in the village. I was born in 
llth July 1897, so, I was 24 years 6 months 
when I left for the unchartered world. 


Pe 


Village Farewell 


The farewell was simple. I saluted my 
seniors and got their blessings and I got 
pronams from juniors and they got my bless- 
ings in the traditional Indian way. There was 
not much of emotion from my stoic father but 
there was much of it from my affectionate and 
fond mother, who said good-bye with lots of 
tears. My loving wife bravely tried to con- 
trol her emotions at the time of starting, 
though she had given profuse expression to her 
grief the previous night. My sick daughter, 
one year old, did not understand what was on. 
The previous day I had been to the houses of 
about 50 of my friends and village relations 
and bade good-bye to them. Even then some 
of them had come to our house in the morn- 
ing at the time of parting and starting for the 
Railway Station. 











My own heart was jubilant that I was at 
last able to start for Kabul after months of 
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suspense, but at the same‘time I felt sad that 
many of those familiar and fond faces in the 
village, I may not see, when I came back 
after two or three years. It had actually 


happened as was cnly natural. 


Brahmanrangdia Railway Station 
Now Khan Jahanpur 


I had not much of luggage and not even 
a tin suitcase and all my belongings were put 
in a kundle which I could easily carry myself 
as a Kabuliwala did. One reason for this 
Spartan arrangement was becauseI had been 
told that it was risky to take much luggage 
for fear of dacnits on the road to Kabul, A 
few of my relations accompanied me to 
the Railway Station which was less than a 
kilometre from my house. Itis a toy Rail- 
way cf narrow gauge and that was the only 
transport available for villagers from far and 
near. Formerly, country boats or steamers 
were the only alternative along the Bhairab 
River. I met afew more friends and acqua- 
intances of adjoining villages at the Railway 
Station. Soon the train came from Bagerhat, 
the terminus and I got in the train with my 
bundie after another round of mutual saluta- 
tions. The train started with waving of hands 
from both sides. The train moved at ten to 
twelve kilometres per hour and that was a 
great boou to us, compared to two or three 
kilometres per hour by country boat or even 
4/5 kilometres (The name of the 
Railway Station has now been changed to 
Khar Jahanpur after the name of Khan 


on foot. 


Jahan Ali, who wasa big Zamindar and had 
two large artificial lakes excavated named 
Ghora Dighi and was also the builder of Shat 
Gambuj, an unique mosque with sixty minars ) 
It is about 8 kilometres from our village. 

The people of my village were rather 
apprehensive about my going to Kabul. Had 
it been England or Germany or America, 
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none would feel any fear, though none had 
gone from our village to these countries till 
then, but others from villages nearby had 
gone to those countries and had safely retur- 
ned. They had seen Kabulis in the village, 
with their huge sunburnt red bodies and 
their large Pagrees and lathis and still bigger 
bundles containing warm clothes, which 
they sold to the villagers on credit at great 
profit. They spoke broken, strange Bengali 
and they usually drew crowds of curious 
villagers, mostly children, who were kept 
laboriously at a distance by the cautious 
elders. My explanations removed much of 
their apprehensions, but I had some in my own 
mind also, but these were pushed aside by 
the very familiar faces and sights of fields 
and villages I passed through slowly. The 
chird class compartment had no ‘doors or 
windows and sun and rain had free access in 
zhe train. 


Rupsa East Khulna and Daulatpur 


In two hours, I reached the terminus, 
viz. Rupsa East about 8 Kilometers from my 
village, I crossed the river Rupsa ina Steam 
erry and reached Khulna Town at noon, 
My mother had taken special care to see 
chat I took my noon meal in the morning 
served by her and had not to bother about a 
meal at noon. I went to the Congress 
Office, met my co-workers and Congress lead- 
zrs like late Nagen Sen, whose house had 
Deen an open kitchen for me and also Jamini 
Mitra, Jyotish Ghosh, Nani Bhattacharjee etc. 
and bade them good-bye and received their 
They all knew that I had 
this offer to go to Kabul months earlier, but 
did not go due to their request, during the 
Hon-Go-Operation year. From Khulna, I 
went to Daulatpur and met all co-workers, 
who were still working as teachers and volun- 
zers tothe Indian National Congress and 


felicitations. 


specially the members of Satyashram of Late 
Kiron Mukherjee and had conspiratorial talks 
about how to smuggle arms from Kabul, 
where there wasno Arms Act and anybody 
could carry and buy or sell Fire Arms without 
I stayed one night at Pabla 
the house of my co-worker and relation late 
Deben Roy. Next morning I left for Calcutta. 


any licences. 


Calcutta 


I reached Calcutta, the next day and 


stayed with my intimate friend late Kanailal 
Choudhury, then a medical student in Mikado 
Club at Mirzapur Street. I met the Congress 
leaders here also and told them about my 
program. They were sorry to let me go, but 
congratulated me for my bold adventure. 
I had been a Congress volunteer for about 
one year, when I had no income and I used 
to get only my food and tea from the common 
kitchen, I was short of funds for defraying 
the expenses up to Peshawar. In the appoint- 
ment letter, I was told that on reaching 
Peshawar, I should see the Afghan Post Master 
who would give Second Class Railway Fare, 
Mule Fare etc. My problem, I thought, was 
only to reach Peshawar. But I had not 
collected my dues from Jamshedpur where 
I had worked for 23 days and also my pay 
for the part of the month I served in Tilak 
Chand Jain High School at Indore. I wrote 
to both the places and wére glad to receive 
replies that, I would be paid my dues 
whenever I went there. I had need only for 
expenses to go to Jamshedpur. I had enough 
for this from my friendsin Calcutta and also 
a little more to spare. 


Jamshedpur 


At Jamshedpur, I got my dues of about 
RS, 35/- without much difficulty. I met the 
Manager, who had appointed meand also 
sacked me { for indulging in political talks in 
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the factory and for wearing a Gandhi-cap ), 
who was extremely polite and even praised 
me for my energy and hard work and wished 
me success in my mission. 


Indore 


lived 


friends, who were very 


Then I proceeded to Indore and 
with my Bengalee 
happy to see me once more and learn of 
my good fortune in getting a job 
outside India in Kabul. I had to 
wait for two days and had to go to the 
school twice to get my dues of about Rs, 55/-. 
The teachers and students were also overjoyed 
more. It was a very 
warm re-union, though only for a short 
period, The farewell was also warm and 
sincere. Now I had over Rs. 100/-with me 
and I decided to see a bit of historical India, 
viz., Chitor, Jaipur and Delhi, before going 
out of India, one never knew for how long, 


to meet me once 


Chitor 
From Indore, I went to Chitor of Rana 
Pratap and a galaxy of-heroes who had been 
inspiring the patriots of a this country for 
generations, I climbed the hilly road being 
inspired in the presence of a halowed place 
and went to Padmini Jhil, where Padmini 


and thousands of Rajput heroines burnt 
themselves in the pyre and the men 
rushed at the enemy and to certain 


death, as they were out-numbered by their 
numerous enemies. They would not 
return alive as thcre was nowhere to return 
and no 

empty homes. 


purpose in returning to 
Such bravery is legendary 

and unequalled in the history of any country. 

I was standing onthe rampart of the Fort, 

when the sunset. I wondered, when it will 

rise again ? i 

Jaipur 


From Chitor, I went to the beautiful and 
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symmetrically built Jaipur of red stone. Chitor 
was a deserted cremation ground, and Jaipur 
of Mansingh was a beautiful city, but I had all 
admiration for Chitor of Rana Pratap and 
nothing but hatred for beautiful Jaipur of the 
traitor Mansingh; Here also I saw the sunset 
from a high building. What a difference in 
my subjective mind, between the two sunsets 
on two consecutive evenings. 


Delhi 


Next day I was in Delhi. Imperial Delhi, 
the [3th one, starting with Indraprastha. It 
is so, as the popular saying goes. Iam nota 
historian and do not know why it is called the 
13th Delhi. I went to the Delhi Fort and 
walking round, was shown the position of the 
previous 12 Delhis. At a distance of several 
kilometers, I could see the top of the buildings 
of the then, Imperial Delhi and also the high 
cranes building the present New Delhi, Again 
sitting on the rampart of the Fort, I saw the 
sunset. It was the third successive sunset, at 
Chitor, Jaipur and now Mughal Delhi. I 
started thinking and was quite philosophical. 
Pratap, Mansingh and Akbar were all dead 
with all their success and failure. It was 
only their deeds or misdeeds, which remain as 
lessons of history. 


Kabiraj Haridas Shastrt 


At Delhi I was staying in the house of late 
Haridas Bhattacharjee of our village. He was 
just like my elder brother. His younger 
brother, late Krishnadas Bhattacharjee, was 
about my age and was one of my best friends in 
our village. Haridasda’s career was also quite 
unusual. He went to Benares for Sanskrit 
studies and passed five Tirtha ( final ) exami- 
nations one after the other, in Byakaran, 
Kabya, Smriti and Vedanta and got the cove- 
table Title of Shastri from Benares. With his 
brilliant academic career, one would have 
expected him to teach others in a ‘Tol or 
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‘Chatuspathi’. But he was restless and started 
studying Ayurveda or Kabiraji. He passed 
tne examination in Ayurveda very well, being 
a very meritorious Sanskrit scholar, but he did 
not succeed much as ‘a physician or Kabiraj. 
Ee aspired to the success of late Hakim > Ajmal 
Khan, but it was a day dream. When Hakim 
Sahib founded his Unani Tibbi and Ayurvedic 
College in Delhi, Haridas Shastri was appoin- 
ted as Principal of the Ayurvedic Section. 


I stayed only for two days in his house in 
Delhi and got good hospitality and much 
affection and encouragement to go to Kabul. 
I discussed frankly with him one problem, 
which was troubling my mind. It was about 
food and what todo about beef-eating. He 
informed me that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the founder of Benares Hindu 
University and a great authority on Hindu 
scriptures, had given his considered opinion in 
favour of beef eating while in exile, to Raja 
Mahendra Pratap, who was the President of 
the first Provisional Government of India, 
formed in Kabul with late Maulanas 
Mahammad Hussain and Obeidulla Deobandi 
( Sindhi ) as Prime Minister and Home Minis- 
ter respectively. With the latter, I came in 
very intimate contact in Kabul and Moscow. 
My mind was at rest about beef-eating though 
superstition could not be overcome easily. I 
had become an agnostic while I was only 
twelve and a confirmed and aggresive atheist 
at :he age of 18, when I was a B.Sc. student in 
Heoghly College, but superstitions die hard. 


I was eager to reach Kabul as quickly as 
possible, but even so I could not check the 
temptation of staying another day in Delhi 
anc see as much as possible of the 13 Delhis. 
I was very lucky in getting as a guide a 
stucent of Ayurvedic College—named Ram 
Sevak, or something like it, He was so sturdy 
and painstaking that he showed me almost all 
the Delhis in one day, mostly on foot too! He 


was a guide, the like of which I have never 
found in my extensive travels throughout the 
world. He took short cuts, through jungles, 
It was fairly well during the day but after sun- 
Set, sometimes my feet would sink in the 
graves, lightly covered with earth and jackals 
would be gliding past us. There could be 
snakes also, But he was undaunted and I did 
not wish to show that I was less courageous. We 
had started in the early morning and took our 
frugal breakfast and lunch in some way side 
eating houses and occasionally had some tea- 
breaks, otherwise it was a non-stop expedition 
of walking and climbing on tombs etc. At 
about 9 p.m, when we had finished major part 
of our task, my guide lost his way and direc- 
tion. We were going through a jungle to the 
site, where the present New Delhi was being 
constructed. I was almost at the point of 
suggesting, in sheer exhaustion to my guide to 
stop further expedition, but he with quick 
presence of mind got on top of a Babul tree and 
shouted in joy that the big cranes, building 
New Delhi were visible and were close at hand. 
And we started again and soon reached the 
place, where foundations were being laid of 
the palatial and grand Moghul buildings, the 
present Rashtrapathi Bhawan, Parliament 
Building, the Central Secretariat, etc. we see 
now. From there, we took a ‘Tonga’ and 
reached my residence before midnight. Ram 
Sevak proved to be a good Shiva-Sevak, with 
the powers, prowess, perseverence and fearless- 
ness of the original Ram Sevak—Hanumaniji. 


Peshawar 


The next day I started again by train, 
though my body ached due to previous day’s 
super-human effort. I reached Peshawar in 
the next morning. I tried always to plan my 
journey in such a manner that I spent the 
nighi in the railways or railway stations, thus 


saving the hotel charges. Asa matter of fact, 
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éven with such economy, I had spent all my 
money c.e. about Rs.100/- on the way and had 
just Rs.2/- when I was about, to get down at 
Peshawar. On the way I had a desire to halt 
at Rawalpindi and go fora look at Kashmir, 
called the Heaven on earth. But for want of 
money I had to forego the pleasure. I had also 
not seen the Tajmahal, another world famous 
monument, I was often put toshame by 
foreigners, when they enquired as to how these 
looked and other details. 


From Atok river, one could see the change 
in the landscape and also amongst the 
passengers, who were mostly Sikhs from Delhi 
or at least from Amritsar up to Atok but from 
Atok, it was more and more Pathans. The 
fast flowing Atok river, seems to be a natural 
defence against the advancing enemy from 
outside, after crossing the Khyber Pass, 


Before getting down at Peshawar, I asked a 
Sikh gentleman the name and address ofa 
good Dharamsala or Kali Bari in Peshawar. 
I was in Bengalee dress and he expressed his 
great surprise, that being a Bengalee, I was 
thinking of a Dharamsala to stay in at Peshawar. 
I know that, in whichever city the Bengalees 
lived in large numbers outside Bengal, 
specially in North India, they had erected 
Kali Baris, which were social centres for 
Bengalees and invariably there were guest 
houses where tourists could stay for 2/3 nights 
on token payments. These are to be found in 
Delhi and other cities of North India and also 
in Peshawar and even in Kabul. But with 
only Rs.2/- in my pocket I could not think of 
even the token payment for stay and so I was 
in search of a Dharamsala, which is usually 
free. 


Dr. Charu Ghosh 


But that Sikh gentleman happened to be 
a good acquaintance of [Dr. Charu Ghosh and 


insisted that almost every Bengalee, who 
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cam to Peshawar lived iu the house of Dr, 
Charu Ghosh. I explained that as I did not 
know him at all, how could I go and live in 
his house. The middle aged fair looking 
Sikh gentleman who spoke English very well, 
insisted that I must go to Dr. Ghosh’s place. 
He disarmed all my objections by saying 
that if Dr. Ghosh knew that he allowed me 
to live in a Dharamsala Dr. Ghosh would 
be offended with him. So, I had to agree 
to go to Dr. Ghosh’s house at Peshawar city, 
where we both got down. The Sikh gentleman 
was a businessman. We ļwent to Dr. Ghosh’s 
place ina Tonga and he insisted on paying 
the Tonga fare also, inspite of my vigorous 
protest. 

To my further bewilderment, we found Dr. 
Ghesh was not in Peshawar and had gone to 
Calcutta. But Shri Bhattacharjee, jhis 
compounder welcomed me, heartily and I 
sincerely thanked the Sikh gentleman for 
his voluntary and enthusiastic help to me. 
My gratefulness increased day by day, as I had 
to stay at Dr, Ghosh’s place for nearly ten days 
and I got no money from the Afghan Post 
Master, as assured in the letter of appoint- 
ment, 


Mrs. Ghosh observed purdah mueh more 
than I had expected, specially outside. 
Bengal. I have never seen her face, 


which was always convered with ‘Ghomta’ or 
the veil of the Sari, but she talked to me 
ratker freely, from behind her veil. She was 
very hospitable indeed. I became very fond 
of their three chubby, lively sons ranging 
between 2 to 5 years. I did not see Dr. Ghosh 
at Peshawar as he did not return within the ten 
days I was forced to be a guest in his house, 
though a welcome one, I met him many 
years afterwards in Calcutta on his invitation 
to a marriage of a nephew of his. It wasa 
very pleasant meeting and the sons had grown 
up in the meantime. I had sent a basket of 
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fruits to him from Kabul through a driver 
who had brought some political friends to 
Maulana Obeidulla from Peshawar. 


After a heavy and refreshing breakfast, I 
had. my bath and shave and change of dress, 
Then I went to the Afghan Post Master, with 
the letter of appointment. His office, little 
known in those days, was very near to Dr. 
Ghosh’s house. I was shawn the place by 
Shri Bhattacharjee, the Compounder of Dr. 
Ghosh, a short, healthy, jovial and helpful 
young ‘man living as a member of the Ghosh 
family. He was not only the Compounder but 
also the deputy manager of the family. He 
knew all about Peshawar and the surroundings. 

The Afghan Post Master ( whose name I 
can not recall ) was middle aged, plump and 
clean shaven. He received me in his office. 
It was in English style. He welcomed me 
with a warm handshake and inevitable cup of 
tea, But when I showed him the letter of 
appointment and asked for the money, as per 
instruction in the letter (in English ), he said 
he did not remember to have received any 
such letter. He instructed his office to find 
out the letter if it had come and asked me 
to come the next morning. I was very much 
disappointed, not to get any money, as my 
rich fund of Rs. 2/- in my pocket had dwindled 
to Rs. 1/8/- after paying the Tonga fare. I 
had nothing else todo, but to come back 
with grimness in mind but showing a smiling 
face. He knew Dr. Ghosh well and was glad 
I was staying in his house. 

The task of the Afghan Post Master was 
analogous to that ofan Ambassador, but at 
that he was receiving mail from 
Afghanistan and despatching them to different 
parts of India and abroad and also sending all 


time 


postal materials from India and abroad to 
Kabul. It was a curious stop gap arrangement, 
which I have never seen anywhere else. Those 
who were going to Afghanistan with Afghan 
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Passports, or Indian or other Passports, had to 
get them endorsed there. In that sense, it 
was an important post. 


Magqbul Huq 


Next morning I walked ( pocket being very 
light ) to the Afghan Post Master’s office and 
learnt with consternation, that no such letter 
was to be found in the office. He informed 
me that he had already written to Kabul 
for instructions. He would also arrange for 
pony, if I wished to go on horse back. Kabul 
was about 300 kilometres from Peshawar and 
I must confess that I was not a good horst- 
man. The alternative was to go by a bus 
which would start for Kabul in 2/3 days. 
I preferred to wait, more so, because he 
was not agreeable to pay any money in cash, 
even on account. 

But I was glad to meet a young man, 
Maqbul Huq, who had also got an appoint- 
ment letter from Kabul. He was a fair look- 
ing young man with beard and mouchtash, 
in long Achkan and Pajama with a red 
Turkish Fez, with its pig-tail dangling from 
it. He was an I. Sc. and was appointed or 
Rs. 150/- per month, i.e on whatever he 
had asked tor. I felt in my mind, I should 
have asked for Rs. 300/~ or at least Rs. 250/-. 
On reaching Kabul this feeling was strengt- 
hened, when I found that people with les: 
academic qualification than mine were appo: 
inted on Rs, 250/- or Rs. 300/-. 

Maqbul Hug had come two days earlier 
and had been given similar information and 
assurance as was given to me and he wai 
very dejected. I was happy to meet him. 
but he was simply delighted to meet me anc 
to get a companion for the journey to Kabul 
He was lacking in confidence, which was in 
abundance with me, even with almost empty 
pocket. I was 3/4 years older to him also 
with some experience. Immediately wi 
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became good friends and companions in adver- 


sity. He was staying in a medium Muslim - 


Hotel and had enough money in his pocket. 
We used to meet daily in the morning at 
about 11 or 12 noon after lunch at the office 
of the Afghan Post Master to know the 
progress of the repair of the Bus or any news 
“from Kabul. Every day, we went out dis- 
appointed and strolled together in the city 
and suburbs. 


Loan of Rs, 20/- 


I used to walk with Maqbul avoiding 
Tonga or other conveyance and also tea or 
snacks on the way because of my ‘pocket’ situa- 
tion, He offered to pay’ for me, hut I decli- 
ned, On the second or third day; I was 
forced to explain my financial position and he 
voluntarily offered me a loan. I took.only 
Rs. 20/- which was a fortune to me at that 
time and a wind fall atthat. It was very 
generous of him for he had about Rs. 100/- 
only left with him. However, I could move 
freely then and buy some lozenges for the 
children of Dr. Ghosh. I even spent Rs 10/- 
for a Pugree of the type of the ‘Maharaja’ of 
Air India, as I did not know how to bind a 
Pugree tightly and properly. 

Delay Causes Apprehension 


There was inordinate delay in getting any 
reply from Kabul and also in the repair of 
the Bus, I was getting apprehensive as I 
was a political worker and an active Congress- 
I was also afraid that I might be 
But there was 


man. 
stopped from going to Kabul. 
no remedy and there was endurance test for 
ten days, before the Bus was ready and we 
started. Even then no reply from Kabul had 
come and no money was paid from the office 
of the Afghan Post Master. 
Sight Seeing 

I utilised those days in sight-seeing, in 

and around Peshawar city and cantonment. 
4 
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I went to Kali Bari and found the arrange- 
ments in the Temple and also in the Guest 
House fairly good. The houses were mud built 
but often two or three storied. The streets 
were not clean and there were vere few parks. 
But outside the crowded city, the fields 
attracted me. My almost constant companion 
was Maqbul Huq, but Shri Bhattacharjee, 
who knew Peshawar very well, also joined 
with us or at least draw up our plans, but 


with one serious warning that I should 
never return home after sunset. 
Dr. Ghosh’s name had magical effect on 


Afridis, who mostly live in and around 
Peshawar but it was not safe to rely too 
much on his name, for the mischief might 
be committed before you get a chance to 


explain who you are. 


Dr. Ghosh was also a Congress man, suffe- 
red imprisonment, was elected M. L. A, from 
Peshawar by electors, who were 95% Muslims. 
He also had become a Minister of N. W. 
Frontier Province in 1946 election under the 
premiership of Dr. Khan Sahib, brother of 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan. I methim in 
several Congress Sessions also, Even in the 
hay day of the Muslim League the people of 
this Province mostly Muslims and Pathans, 
Indian National Congress had absolute majo- 
rity in the Assembly. It was a pity that at 
the time of partition of India this staunch 
Congress Province was pushed into the em- 
brace of Pakistan under the leadership of 
late Mr. M. A. Jinna. It was a tragedy and 
Dr. Charu Ghosh, the veteran leader of the 
Pathans had to leave Peshawar. One could 
go out only during the day, when the City 
belonged to the British, but at night it be- 
longed to the Afridis, Dr. Ghosh was extre- 
mely popular- among the Afridis as he gave 
them medical treatment—payment was “as 


you please’. In the case of poor patients, 
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he would give treatment free and also medi- 
cine and diet. His name was a ‘safe 
passport amongst the Afridis during day or 
night. 

We Start from Peshawar 


At last the Bus in which we were to travel 
to Kabul was ready and we were bundled 
into it along with all personal belongings. 
I was luckily given a front seat and could 
get a good view of the surroundings. There 
were many Indians among the fellow passen- 
gers, but the rest were mostly merehants 
having Afghan Nationality and Passports. We 
were ready inthe Bus for over two hours 
before it actually started. I was very happy 
indeed when I received a packet of food and 


sweets, etc, from Mrs. Ghosh through 
Bhattacharjee while waiting to start. It was 
a sisterly present and much appreciated 


though she never talked to me directly, nor 
had I seen her face properly. 

The Bus started with about 30 passengers 
and 60 maunds of merchandise. My luggage 
was very light, a small tin box and a blanket ; 
the latter was very useful on the way specially 
near Kabul at an altitude of 5000 feet and 
when it rained and there was strong wind. 


Fort Jamrud 


We passed by the side of the Fort Jamrud, 
guarding the historic Khyber Pass. It was 
captured from the Pathans by Hari Singh, 
a Sikh General of Raja Ranjit Singh. Hari 
Singh’s name is still taken to frighten the 
children saying “Hari is coming” ijust in as 
they said Europe ‘Bona comes” (Bonaparte). 
We passed Ali Masjid where there 
was a College specially for the Pathans. 
Then we entered into the Khyber Pass proper 
of historic memory. All the invaders of India 
by land, from Alexander the Great onwards, 
Ghengis Khan, Taimur Lane, Babar, etc., 
came via this Pass, Itisa narrow pass with 
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The 
bus or truck route is, in most part 
of the pass, separate, while the caravan route 
for mules, camels and pedestrians is by 
another parallel way, but both in the Khyber 
Pass, a few mileslong. All the movements 
were during the day. At night all traffic was 
stopped. There were Pill boxes on hill tops on 
both sides manned by regular British soldiers, 
so that every point of the few miles of Khyber 
was within riflerange of at least two Pill 
boxes or pickets and also visible and protected 
from these hill tops. Even then, often the 
Afridi tribesmen attacked the caravans, in 
lightening raids braving the British rifles and 
melting away in the hills with the booty. In 
the caravans, one could seea mule, witha 
whole family of husband, wife and chiidren 
with all belongings of the family including a 
portable tent on its back. Sometimes, when 
the load was too much, the husband would 
walk, leading the ass or mule. On our way 
we passed Landi Kotal ( Kotal means peak 
in Persian) upto which Railway had been 
constructed and there was also :a small fortress 
there. The nexthalt was at Landikhanz 
( or low level at Landi ) and then the border. 
Afridi 

The Afridis are one of the most daring 
Pathan sects. They are very good shots ever 
with guns of their own make. They are quit 
as tallas the other Pathansand often clear 
shaved. Their most prized loot is a rifle 
They managed to steal or rob British Rifle 
from Peshawar, Jamrud and other Forts 
inspite of all guards. 


high rocky mountains on both sides. 
motor 


Border 


On asimple wood plank which indicatec 
the border it was written in English in bok 
letters “It is absolutely forbidden to cross thi 
line without orders.” Two British soldier 
with fixed bayonets were there on the India: 
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side facing two Afghan soldiers on the Afghan 
ide and a barbed wire gate in the middle 
which was the border. There was striking 
contrast in the dresses and appearances bet- 
ween British and Afghan guards. The driver 
fold the British guard that it was Afghan Bus 
and we wereallowed to pass after the pass 
(papers) of the Bus was examined. The Afghan 
soldiers did the same as the British soldiers. 
The Bus then crossed over and stopped at 
the Afghan side of the border to take water 
for cooling the engine. The shelters for the 
guards were a furlong behind the {border for 
both the British and: Afghans. In between 
there was supposed to be no man’s land. 

































Maqbul got down and said hie prayer in a 
reverential manner as a token of deliverance 
from ‘Kafir-raj’, I too was much moved for 
being able to cross the border and come to an 
independent country and walked erect to 
nd fro on the ;free soil and took deep breath 
f a free land’s air. It was sentimental and 
bildish, but it came quite spontaneously. 
he thought when we would be able to make 
other India free, was uppermost in my 
ind. 

The land on both sides was hilly and 
ocky with practically no vegetation. Nor 
as there any line of demarcation or line of 
illars between India and Afghanistan apart 
om the sign board on the road at the front- 
er and the barbed wire gate. All along the 
ontier one could pass in and out without 
y hurdle, but the risk of being shot from 


Our first stop in Afghanistan was in the 
ening at the caravan sarai at Docca, a small 
rder outpost dirty with secretion of gene- 
tions of camels, borses, mules, asses and 
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also of human beings, turned partly into dust. 
The Officer in charge of the place was very 
polite to us. He spoke English and Urdu 
and was very helpful. His office, a walled 
one, looked like an Oasis with green garden 
and a flowing canal through it. He gave us 
tea in Afhgan style and with fruits etc. He 
examined the papers and documents of 
Magqbu and myself and put his seal of O. K, 
Soon after as we came out of his simple dacent 
office and back to the Caravan Sarai, a 
severe dust storm started. It is called Andhi 
in Hindi and is found in North India. For 
minutes it darkens the atmosphere, with dust 
and ycu have to cover your face in clothes 
for protection. 

During the War of Independence against 
the Briżish known as the 3rd Afghan War, the 
British Army had come up to this fortified 
town, Docea, captured and occupied it. They 
set up long range guus on the hill tops and 
fired upon the Afghan Army which having no 
answer for such long range guns and being ill 
equipped, retreated and started guerilla war 
in which they are experts. This led the 
soldiers of the Afhgan Army at Jalalabad, about 
a hundred and fifty kilometers ( 100 miles ) 
from Docea, to loot their own town and to 
disperse to their villages. But the British 
Army cid not dare to go further than Docca 
for fear of being cut off by guerillas and 
to re-suffer the sad experience of the Ist 
Afhgan War, when all British soldiers were 
ambusked and killed, except only one, a 
doctor, who somehow escaped to tell the sad 
story. The British had of course, sent a 
second Army to Kabul itseif to retaliate, and 
burnt Kabul but did not stay there for long 
and had a hurried return. In this 3rd Afghan 
War, the Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan 
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Army, Sardar Nadir Khan, had in the mean- 
while captured the Fort of Thal by direct 
assault from the British, It was in the South 
midway between Peshawar and Quetta. The 
dust storm continued long in the night and 
due to this we could not get out, and get our 
food and had only bread and ‘dahi’ ( with lots 
of dust ) from the shop of the Sarai. The 
doors of the Sarai did not close well and I 
covered myself fully from head to foot with 
the blanket to save myself from the gust of 
wind and dust. It was over in about 2 or 3 
hours. Then we all slept well in the first 
night in an Independent country. In the 
morning I had a refreshing bath in the 
running canal-passing nearby. It was from 
Kabul river, the sixth tributory of the Indus. 
Bath was followed by a good break-fast with 
bread, eggs, fruits and tea. Docea isa small 
garrison town for border protection. 


Docca to Jalalabad 


We started at about 10 a.m. rather late. 
There was practically no roads from Decca 
for many miles. These had been washed 
away by the melting snow and only the tracks 
of the roads were there, following the course 
of the Kabul river. Often the track was full 
of rounded stones and sand. And our truck 
engine developed the inevitable trouble on 
such rough roads. Often the wheels revolved 
on the axle but the truck did not move for- 
ward or backward as the wheels slipped. On 
many occasions chains had to be put round 
the tyres, transforming the Bus into some 
kind of catterpillar, whieh could be described 
as a semi-tank. 


Volunteer 


I volunteered to help the driver, when the 
Bus stopped and valiant attempts were made 


by the driver to make the Bus move forw 
with the aid of some passengers. It 

appreciated by the Bus driver but frow 
upon by Maqbul, who thought it very derc 
tory. The driver was a very sturdy Afi 
I had travelled by Bus to Shillong f 
Gauhati and back 200 k- m. and the 6 
Sikh driver, would sit in his seat, would 
get down and the helper or cleaner we 
draw water and do whatever was nee 
Here the driver himself, did everything al 
with the helper and often without him. 


Jalalabad 


With good roads and if we started ex 
we could have reached Kabul the same | 
in the late evening. But it took’ us q 
four days. We had to move very slowly 
about 50 kilometres. Then the road bec 
better and we reached Jalalabad in the « 
ning. It is the winter Capital of Afgha 
tan, Kabul being the Summer Capital. Ii 
a beautiful small town with palaces of 
Ameers, the rulers of Afghanistan. TI 
were tall pine and poplar trees and spaci 
parks and gardens of the Mogul style. 1 
midway between Peshawar and Kabul, be 
150 kilometres from both. We had a g 
hot meal, the first we had after Peshawar, 
hours earlier. Pollao and Dumka Kabab 
curry and even fried fish! It was not y 
costly either in the small hotel. The lu 
had been of bread, tea and fruits in a way: 
tea shop (or hotel if wish to say so). 
night, I slept well in the Caravan Sa 
where our Bus was kept. 
Royal Park 

. We started early next morning, qi 
fresh and proceeded along the road : 
hoped to reach Kabul in the evening. 
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fate willed otherwise. When we had pro- 
ceeded about 50 kilometres we were stopped 
by another stationary bus, which had develo- 
ped some serious trouble. It was a Governo- 
ment Bus carrying a few lakhs of Kabuli 
rupees ( worth about 2/3 of an Indian rupee ) 
to Peshawar to pay for some foreign imports. 
It had a dozen armed guards with Rifles. 
So our Bus was taken away by Afgban 
Government. pa- 
lance ‘commandered’ in military language, 
or ‘hi-jacked’ in plain criminal terms. The 
Government Bus was emptiedof the cash 


‘Requisitioned’ in legal 


in silver basin in wooden boxes and put in 
our Bas, after we had taken out all our 
belongings from our Bus and put in the 
defective Government Bus. We had to wait 
till it was repaired, which took quite a few 
hours, I resented it but could not give 
expression to it, Fortunately it was near a 
beautiful old garden of the Moguls. It 
was a spacious beautiful garden with trees 
which were hundred years old. We had some 


fun there, utilising the time in playing 
and eating, It was an ideal place 
for picnic. Many picnic parties were 


there, both Hindus and Muslims and had 
the view of many Pathan women with their 
veils ( Borkhas ) off. 
they would either stare at us or would giggle, 
put their veils or Borkha on and run away. 
It was a garden with walls all around and 
it was the garden house of the Ameer and 
had canals with running water for watering 
the flower gardens anda good bunglow in 


When they saw us 


the centre, We enjoyed the bright sunlight 
in the flowering garden and also the food 
in the small restaurant there. Many cooked 
their food under the shade of the ancient 
trees, 
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Jagdalak 


In about two hours the Government truck 
was ready and we started again and by night 
fall reached Jagdalak, an inspection check 
post with a bunglow. We were given VIP 
treatment there with bed and food and bath 
ia hot water. It was located ona high hill 
and we could see the surrounding rocks 
and hills with small specks of green where 
clusters of a few huts stood, but always surro- 


unded by mud walle—for safety from attack 


by other villagers or clans. It was abou: 
4000 feet high and was rather cold. The 
road after Jalalabad was good and weli 


kept. 
To Kabul 

After spending the nightat Jagdalak, we 
started after breakfast for the last lap of our 
journey to Kabul. At Peshawar we wers 
told that it was about 300 kilometers and 
we could reach Kabul easily within twc 
days. But with washed away roads between 
Docca and Jalalabad and engine troub e 
throughout and giving precedence to Govern- 
ment truck carrying cash to Peshawar, we 
took actually four days to cover the distance. 
The last Jap was pleasantly smooth motoring 
but quite cold due to occasional drizzle and 
strong wind. Being in the front bench I 
was shivering, even with the blanket wrapp- 
ed all around me. Butthe blanket was aa 
ordinary one and my feet were getting ccld 
within the shoes. I had to endure anyhow 
--I took off my shoes and brought my feet 
on the engine to warm my feet and through 
it my body also. The worst part of it was 
that it rained occasionally. I had a sweater 
in the trunk but it was next to impossible to 
bring it out from under the heaps of luggage 
and to stop the Bus to achieve this. SoI 
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endured. When the Truck stopped twice 


for taking water; I warmed myself with 
steaming tea, 


Gumruk 


In the evening after sunset, we reached 
the Gumruk or customs check office at 
Chaman or Maidan. The officer was very 
busy but quite polite to me and my colleague. 
He allowed us to take our luggage with us 
without much search. We were advised to 
go to the house of the Principal. So we did 
in a tonga and we gota very warm recep- 
tion. 

Kabul at last 

The Chaman is a beautiful open: space, 
corresponding to Garermath ( Fort ground ) 
in Calcutta. It was brightly illuminated by 
electric lights. I liked Chaman and also 


Kabul. I was happy that I was at Kabul 
at last. 


We reached the house and 
through the servant at the gate. The Mudir 
came down to receive us. Our belongings 
were taken up to a room for guests. Later 
on to my dismay, I found that my only blanket 
was missing. It was loose and the servant 
must have left it in the Tonga and the 
Tongawala was benefitted by our confusion. 
We met several other Professors who were 
already there and there was a dinner party. 
We too joined. 


sent word 


It was a delicious dinner— 
more so as we two had very scanty and 
` poor meals for the last four days of the 
journey from Peshawar to Kabul, except at 
Jalalabad, where I had even fried fish. The 
meal was sumptuous and the dinner talks 
were mostly introductory and of the journey 
ete. 

I was very happy to hear about the 
career of Mudir Sahib. An Afghan by birth, 
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his father was domiciled in India as 
gee, 


a refu- 
He was an M. A. in English from 
Lahore University. He spent 12 years in 
jail in Kabul for organising the Unity and 
Progress Party in Afghanistan, following the 
Turkish Party of the same name, which had 
been started by Mustafa Kamal Pasha, Enver . 
Pa-hi, Jamal Pasha and others. It was in 
1905 or 1906, when the movement was at 
the highest in Bengal against the British as 
a result of the partition of Bengal. Several 
times it was decided to blow him up from 
a cannon, but Court intrigues saved his life 
and at last in 1919, when Amanulla became 
the Amir, he not only set Mudir Sahib free, 
but put him atthe head of the Education 
Department though a step-brother of 
Amanulla, a nou-matric, was nominally the 
Education Minister. But the Minister was 
only a figure-head; all management and 
control was in the hands of the Mudir Md. 
Hossain. 


He was a rather dark complexioned man 
with moustache, with occasional smiles in 
his otherwise grave face. He had no beard, 
as Amanulla also had none. The story of 
his boldness and sacrifice at once endeared 
him to me. Prof. Saja, M. SC. of Lahore 
University of grave look with moustache and 
no beard, Prof. Abdur Rashid, B. Se. of 
Aligarh University, a fair complexioned, 
bearded, volatile young man in Khaddar, ` 
both new comers, were also there. There 
was also Choudhury, a brother-in-law of 
Mudir Sahib, wko had been a teacher there 
for two years already. There were some 
others but unfortunately I cannot remember 
them now. The mea! consisted of Polao and 
Korma, Chicken curry, Parotha, etc. We 


ate in Pathan style, ( or Muslim style ), all 


SMRITI AND BISMRITI 


food on the flocr on huge plates and all 
squatting round the food on the floor and 
taking the food from the same receptacles 
in a collective way. Though it was not 
quite new for me, I was not yet fully accu- 
stomed to it and wasa little shy and slow, 
but being very huagry did good jastice to 
the delicious food. The talks were in Urdu 
and English. It was only after the meal and 
when we retired late to sleep that I noticed 
the loss of the blanket, but good bed with 
good blanke's ete. were supplied by the host 
and I slept soundly in the house of the host, 
Mudir Md. Hussain, on the first floor of 
a mud house. Brick houses were very rare, 
The other Indian Professors and Teachers 
retired to their Mess after the meal. Only 
Maqbul and myself remained there. 


Professors’ Mess 


Next morning after a good breakfast, both 
of us shifted to the Megs where the other 
Professors, who had come earlier, were 
lodged. It was near Kabul river on the first 
floor with large rooms, Maqbul and myself 
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Were putin one empty room. 
about a dozen of us, Soon a few amongst 


us rented houses and started living indepen- 
denily. 


After the others had breakfast in the 
Mess, we all walked together to Habibia 
Collage once a Palace With a high tower 
surrounded by a large garden of apples, 
gtare-vines and other fruits. The Palace, 
now University, was 25 feet above the 
grotnd. From that vantage point one could 
get a good view of the surroundings, particu- 
larly from the tall tower, It had a good 
library there, acd the books included the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. I got much valuable 
information about Afganistan there. 
my favourite 
University. 

“here were students from Primary to B.A, 
and B. Se. classes, all in uniform —Amania 
style. The younger boys with their chubby 
red aces jumping and frolicking round was a 
pleasant sight. I was happy to learn that 
education was absolutely free, with fres 
tuition” free books, free uniformas and also 
free lunch. 


There were 


It was 
place of rest in the Habibia 











HE WAS NOT OF AN AGE BUT FOR ALL TIME 
PRABHU RANJAN BASU 


“Tt fills my heart with joy unspeakable to rise 
in response to the warm and cordial wel- 
come which you have given us. I thank 
you in the name of the most ancient order 
of monks in the world; I thank you in 


the name of the mother of religions; and, 


I thank you in the name of the millions 

and millions of Hindu people of all classes 

and sects.” ` 

Those rhythmic words came out of the 
voice of a great personality who, in the midst 
of all privations and tribulations, in the midst 
of hatred and apathy, appeared before a large 
audience, braving the gusty wind of an all- 
pervading superiority and affectation that 
hovered in the sky of the affluent West. And 
the consequent cheers echoed back his voice 


in an atmosphere surcharged with emotion. 


Who was that great man, attracting a 


curious glance from all quarters? It was 


Swami Vivekananda who spoke eloquently, 


. standing on the platform in the great Hall of 


Columbus at the World’s Parliament of Reli- 
gions held in Chicago on the 11th day of 
September, 1893. He had practically no 
credentials for joining the Sessions. But it 
was all for one Prof. Wright of Harvard 
University who could recognise his genius 
and feel that the world must hear him. “To 
ask you for your credentials,’ wrote this 
Professor to him later, “is like asking the 
Sun to state his right to shine.” When he stood 
on the platform on his first day to deliver his 


great speech, his whole being rang with a 


sense of failure and apprehension which 
lasted a few seconds, but gradually it petered 
out and there rang in his voice a note of 
confidence, courage and supreme command. 
He was the only representative of Hindu- 


ism proper, and the religion of India poured 
from his lips that very day. Sister Nivedita 
wrote of him: “When he began to speak it 
was of the religious ideas of the Hindus, but 
when he ended, Hinduism had been created.” 
She declared that it was through him thai 
Hindusim received unity, definition and form 
He infused new life and vitality in Hinduism 
and enabled it to mobilize the people and 
throw a challenge to the mightiest and 
haughtiest religion i. e. Christianity. He 
appeared to have been born into his role—a 
role of making and unmaking—and can be 
characterized as a phenomenon as his owr 
Master was whose perfectly ordinary qualities 
expressed divinity in an enchanting compre- 
hensiveness. : 

India had been practically totally steeped 
in ignorance, superstition, class hatred and 
bigotry during the 17th and 18th centuries 
The way to her advancement was closed, nox 
was she s{rong enough to accept the dawn of 
new light; she was rather plunged in mental 
stupor; always acquiescent to accepting 
reverses. And the West did not remain idle. 
She made the 
bility. Naturally, the image of India, though 
it began acquiring a place of honour ona 
very few altars of civilization, was given a 
black- colouring by the deft hands of the 
missionaries who came to reclaim the down- 
trodden India by conversion. They as 
faithful and dutiful servants of Lord Christ 
started converting the ignorant heathens. They 
looked pityingly at the masses and their 
religion. So, their aim and mission were to 
draw them into their own fold, and in the 


best use of India’s vulnera- 


process, all was considered to be grist that 
came to their mill, Then, with the advent of 
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English education and civilization in the early 
19th century a new throb of life beat in Indian 
hearts. India received a new outlook in her 
education, culture, mental development. and 


her religion was born anew, proven by 
scientific reorientation, 
India was not free from the claws of 


superstition and persecution none the less. 





















Much was left to be done for her ameliora- 
tion. Hinduism among all other 
in India suffered most silently, and the fana- 
tics as well as the priesthood thrived on the 
weaker sections of the people. So, the 


essence of Hinduism was completely lost 


religions 


upon them on the one hand and on the other, 
Christianity became powerful. A great wave 
of western thought and culture gradually 
began to sweep over the wealthier English 
educated classes of people, drawing them 
closer together to form an isolated group of 
their own who did not hesitate to cast asper- 
sions upon the society that was not yet 
prepared to accept the English way of life. 
Thus with the introduction of a new language 
and culture a newly advanced trend of 
thought andits direction, that was already 
shaping things to come, left India exposed 
to the wrath of the radicals, who felt the 
but 
its better implications fowards the welfare 
While India was 
such a state 


impact of westernization understood 
of their degraded society. 
passing through of affairs, 
Swamiji appeared on the scene and acted 
superbly, bringing his motherland to the 


forefront of the West’s quest after a new 
spiritual outlook. _ 

He was not opposed to the idea of libera- 
ism. His outlook was of a catholie nature 
altogether. He never took a dislike to the 
ores and traditions of the past that were 
essential or vital to a social group. He 
5 
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never wanted to change them. Instead, ha 
wanted only to make a new synthesis of 
these and inculcate a modified concept and 
spirit of life, following which would be an 
He wish- 
ed practically to deliver something positive 


ideal path for every human being. 


in his line of action. 

He did not, finally, choose the path of 
iconoclasm, rather preserved image-worship. 
“Man, he says,” is to become divine by 
realising the divine. Idols or temples or 
churckes or books are only the supports, the 
helps, of his spiritual childhood”, as “Each 
soul is potentially divine.’ He showed the 
difference that others devote their whole 
lives to their idol of a church and never 
rise higher, because they mean their religion 
to be an intellectual assent to certain docet- 
rines and doing good to their fellows, but 
the ain of the Hindu is to realise his reli- 
gion within, not without.” Religion, he 
says, “is not in doctrines, in dogmas, nor 
in intellectual argumentation; it is being 


The 


into 


and becoming; it is realisation.” 
dimension of his thought widened 
further realisation, and he said again : 
“Tt will bea religion which will have no 
place for persecution or intolerance in 
its polity, which will recognise divinity 
in every man and woman, and whose 
whole scope, whose whole force; will 
be centred in aiding humanity to realise 
its own true, divine nature.” 
To be pure, to be unselfish and to do good 
to otners was the aim and object of his life. 
So he uttered: ‘He who sees Shiva in the 
poor, in the weak, and in the diseased, 
really worships Shiva; and if he sees Shiva 
only in the image, his worship is but preli- 
minary.” These qualities are the true test of 
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one’s religion and he who, thus he explained 
to the enlightened world, has more of this 
unselfishness is more spiritual and nearer to 
God ( Shiva ). 
deterrent to his becoming one with God in 
spite of his performing religious functions 
To show unselfish 
love towards human beings is to show love 
towards the Almighty. So he spoke of an 
all-embracing religion, realisation of which 


But mere selfishness is a 


and making pilgrimages. 


is the fulfilment of attaining Divinity. 


Some of the Western erudite people had 
perceived the values of Hinduism at that 
time, but they were not yet ready to divulge 
this secret realisation of their own, perhaps 
for the reasons that the values of their own 
religion as well as the preponderance of 
their thoughts on it would naturally decline 
if Hinduism had its full sway once again. 
They took only the poetic value of the Hindu 
religion. Spiritual development as well as 
material advancement could have, in their 
view, no access to each other. Its practi- 
cability was quite absurd to them, But it 
was Vivekananda who dispelled their miscon- 
ception by defining the inscrutable Vedanta 
with scientific precision, and opened up a 
new vista of religious thought and wisdom 
to the West. Good of anything, visible or 
perceptible, Master’s 
eyes, the manifestation of that Supreme Being 
towards whom everyone is advancing one 
way or another. This concept was not con- 
fined to his mere learning but was verily 
translated by him into reality. Marie Louise 
Burke in her account ( Swamr VIVEKANANDA 
IN AMERICA : New Discovertss ) wrote: 

“Tomake Vedanta inclusive of all human 

aspirations, efforts and achievements, to 


was in his and his 


comprehend the universal dimensions of. 
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his Master’s life and teachings, and tò 
equate the two, was one of Swamiji’s 
supreme contributions to the world—a 
stroke of prophetic genius which not many 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s devotees understood 
at first and which some, one suspects, do 
not understand yet.” A 
And she in her same account wrote again : 
“Never before Swamiji’s time had the 
term (Vedanta) been given such universal 
significance as he gave it. Never before 
had it been broadened into a philosophy 
and religion which included every faith 
of the world and every noble effort of 
man—reconciling spirituality and material 
advancement, faith and reason, science 
and mysticism, work and contemplation. 
service to man and absorption in God. 
Never before had it been conceived as 
the one universal religion, by accepting 
the principles of which the follower of 
any or no creed could continue along bis 
own path and at the same time be able 
to identify himself with every other creeo 


and aspect of religion.” 
Therefore, the religion that he spoke of wae 


not only universal in character and challeng- 
ing in spirit but a matter of reconciliation 


as well. | 
Man can never commit a mistake, becaus 


he is divine. He is only travelling fro 
truth, higher truth. Th 
Vedanta says that every soul, every objec 
animate or inanimate, seeks to find some unit 
where its components lie and once if th 
unity is fulfilled it would go no farther. S 
manifestation and not création is the ultimat 
revelation of the Supreme Truth. By defi 
ing this most modern concept to humanit 
he stood as 

East and the West. 


from lower, to 


a bridge between t 
He tried heart and so 
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to make the whole mankind understand his 
ideals, that he diffused all his life, that the 
aim of one’s life must be to bring perfection 
to one’s living. This philosophical 
quickly paid off in his lifetime. 

He was out and out a reformist, not a 


i founder of religion. He may be called a true 
Vedantic, and an auxiliary of Raja Ram 





































teaching 


Mohan Ray who was in the vanguard of 
the Reformation of Bengal. He always 
accepted what was new, scientific, that en- 
lightened him. He wasa votary of truth ; 


of dynamic force and of rationalism. 
It was, indeed, the most propitious time 


to unveil the dusty eyes of the purbliac, to 
strike at the religious myopia and musty 


ideas of the so-called progressive thinkers. 
He was not immune against attacks of 


criticism but yet remained invincible, and the 
whole gamut of his teachings brought the 
people on to acommoner and simpler plane 
of human understanding—never to be for~ 
gotten—and thus made him exelusive in his 
way of thinking. 

The concept of his founding a true socia- 
listic democratic society was based on the 
fact that every Indian was 
embraced as his own brother, the nation that 


unless 


he belonged to would crumble, and a spell of 
disunity would soon shake the whole structure 
of society in which the first germ of his uni- 
ersal brotherhood generated, and this concept, 
ke realized, could only be a reality if the 
rocess of educating the masses be on the 
ntellectual plane rather than on mere book- 
earning. Here the ideas of Karl Marx and 
ivekananda bear resemblance to each other, 
Swamiji held that 
piritualism is the only prop of a nation and 
he other one held that material advancement 
an sustain if. 


up with a difference, 


Class struggle, according to 
farx, is the only way to uplift the masses, 
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but according to Swamiji, there need not be 
any conflict of interests.. To achieve its well- 
being, it should look inward, and for this 


matter, if should be morally and mentally 
developed. The rest will come automatically. 
Equality can never stand on the progress of 
materialism permanently, there must be a 
synthesis of the two—spiritualism avd 
materaliem. He said: “What will save 
Europe is the religion of the Upanishads.” 
Spirituality would be the basis of her life. 
Tke yearnings of humanity for peace, 
tolerance, forbearance, mutual understanding, 
friendzhip, affinity and love are still overlaid 
by fears, suspicions, enmity and misundérstan- 
dings. But his discernment in India’s future 
attainment of greatness and prosperity 
through sacrifice by her own people will at 
least fill up the void left in our hopes and 
aspirations for the betterment of mankind. Is 
it time now to act upon his ideals? He left 
a panacea for all ills—and that is his saying : 
“We require super-divine power. Superhu- 


man power is not strong enough. Super- 
divine strength is the only way, the one 
way out. By if alone we can pass through 
all these intricacies, through these showers 
of miseries, unscathed. We may be cut 
to pieces, torn asunder, yet our hearts 
must grow nobler and nobler all the time.” 

Tkat is why, he presaged before the 
world :— 

“The hour comes when great men shall arise 
and cast off these kindergartens of religion 
ani shall make vivid and powerful the 
trce religion, the worship of the spirit by 
the spirit.” 

He came to be known as a monk when he 
entered the Hall. But as he emerged from it 
he became not a legendary hero, but a true 
and vivid symbol of truth, bliss, love and 
purity, charity and affability and a true 
embodiment of spirituality and religion, He 
was not of an age but for all time, under 


whose guidance many a people were nursed 
spiritually and mentally. 


U. N. CHARTER HAS EVOLVED WITHOUT AMENDMENT 
D. R. SHARMA 


The U. N. of to-day is certainly not the 
UN of 1945. The change has come not 
only because the number of its members has 
increased from fiftyene to one hundred twen- 
ty six but mostly because the UN has 
undergone intrinsie and organic changes 
which could have hardly been imagined at 
the San-Francisco Conference. It could have 
hardly been prophesied in 1945 that the 
political pesition of the UN would entirely 
change and the real balance of power would 
be niaintained by the smaller nations, Rarely 
would anyone have thought that the power 
of maintaining peace and security would be 
` gradually going from the Security Council, i.e. 
from big powers to the General Assembly 
i. e smaller nations, and that the latter 
would exercise so much authority in this 
direction, The difference between the two 
Super Powers could not have been overlooked 
at San Francisco Conference but it could 
have hardly been visualised that in case of 
their differences the Secretary-General would 
become all powerful and UN would grow 
towards becoming a Super-State, The diffe- 
rence between the colonial countries and 
Coloniai Powers could easily be visualised 
at San-Francisco Conference but it could 
have hardly been forseen that the efforts of 
the Colonial coutries would succeed in bring- 
ing major changes in the original provisions 
of the UN Charter and would influence the 
Big Powers to act in the same way as the 
Colonial Countries wished to do. The breach 
of international peaceby the Big poweas could 


have definitely been forseen while framing the 
UN charter but the use of force by the 
UN against Big Powers and in general main- 
tenance of peace could have hardly been 
imagined. These and many other important 
issues have posed a question before us as 
how ihe intrinsic and organic changes have 
come in the life of the UN. 


The Charter of the UN, like the consti- 
tution of a country, provides the rules and 
procedures of its composition and funetions. 
As the constitution of a country is the 
governing law with which the rules and 
procedures of the principal organs of the 
government must confirm, so is the charter 
of the UN by which the principal functions, 
rights, powers, rules of representation and 
the rules of procedure of the important 
organs are defined. The apparent difference 
between the Charter of the UN and the 
constitution of a country is this that the con- 


` stitution of a country is sovereign whereas the 


Charter of the UN is the embodiment of the 
international treaties and agreements whic. 
the Member States have concluded. But th 
rules of procedure i.e. ‘Parliamentary Law 
of an international Organisation may probabl 
be considered as a part of international la 
of the same general legal character as treat: 
law and therefore are legally binding upo 
the Member States of the Organisatio 
Moreover, the Charter of the UN, like th 
national constitution, is subject to an amend. 
ment according to its Articles 108 and 10 
But the careful examination of the chang 
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brought forth in the organisation, powers and 
functions of various organs of the UN 
suggests that it is more than the uses, con- 
ventions, the demand of the time, the pressure 
of smaller nation etc. which combined to- 
gether have brought enormous changes in the 
life of the UN than the constitutional process 
of amending the Charter itself. Like the 
constitution of many states, the Charter of 
the UN has evolved without amendment; 

The growing independence of nations, 


their observance of various agreements con- 


cerning navigation, quarantine, civil aviation, 
telecommunication, arrangments of defensive 
attacks, common economic planning, trading, 
their acceptance of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, international law, treaties, 
conventions, their adherence to inspection, 
negotiation, arbitration etc. limit the old 
conception of sovereignty. The numerous 
welfare works performed by various organs 
of the UN ia bringing all round developments 
of human society and its acceptance .by the 
State governments is also subjected to the 
limitation of the principle of State sovereign- 
ty. Thus, the UN by undertaking a variety 
of welfare work and théir acceptance by the 
Member States has brought modification of 
the traditional concept of state sovereign- 
ty. This flexible attitude of the Member 
States, whatever may be its various reasoas, 
has certainly helped UN an Member States 
both to come close and to co-operate with 
each other which is the real key of the suc- 
cess of the UN. 


The General Assembly of the UN is a 
It is develop- 
ing as a forum from where the world public 
opinion is focussed and exposed as a national 


great platform of the nations. 


Parliament is a platform of national opinion. 
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Although it is a fact that the General 
Assembly is not a sovereign parliament as 
the National Parliament, it may be visualised 
that there is growing tendency to make it 
more effective. According to the Charter, 
the Assembly does not possess the decision 
making power of the council, it can make 
only recommendations to the Security Coun- 
cil or to the Member States on matters 
relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security, a programme of interna- 
tional co-operation ete. The Assembly is 
not entitled to make recommendations with- 
out the request of the Security Council 
concerning a dispute or situation while the 


Security Council is exercising its functions 
on it. But a major step was taken by 
passing the “Uniting for Peace Resolution” 
on November 3, 1950 (during the Korean 
crisis ) to enable the Assembly to perform 
more effectively and vitally the functions 
entrusted to it by the Charter in the field 
of international peace and security. By this 
resolution, which constitutionally speaking 
was not an amendment of the UN Charter, 
the Assembly assumed a more important 
status and position than the Council and it 
becomes vocal where the,Council is ineffective. 
The Emergency Special Sessions during the 
crises of Suez, Hungary, the Lebanon, the 
Congo etc. of the General Assembly are 
clear indications of the growing powers 
of the General Assembly. A more significant 
change was automatically made in this pro- 
vision in June 1967 during Arab Israel war. 
Under the “Uniting for Peace Resolution.” 
the Emergency special session of the General 
Assembly was to be convened when there 
was use of veto by any permanent member 
in the Security Council on a particular 
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=roblem concerning world peace and Security 
and where the solution of the problem was 
aot possible in it. But during Arab—Israel 
war in June 1967, without a deadlock in the 
Security Council i.e. without the use of veto 
zy any permanent member, a special meeting 
af the General Assembly was considered to 
be necessary by the Soviet Union and the 
proposal which was not oppcsed specially by 
the US, a special mceting of the General 
Assembly was convened on 18 June, 1967. 
Thus, a new convention was established to 
convene special session of the General 
normal condition 
where there is no deadlock situation in the 
Security Council 


Assembly even under a 


particularly a problem 
concerning world peace and security. 


The enhancement in the power of the 
General Assembly without bringing amend- 
mentin the UN Charter is still challenged 
zy many Member States particularly by the 
Soviet bloc. On the constitutional ground 
chat itis not the General Assembly but the 
Security Council which is authorised to 
take major steps towards the maintenance 
əf world peace ard security, the Soviet 
Union and France refused to advance their 
financial assistance to the UN in its military 
operation particularly in the Congo. This 
stern attitude of both the major powers 
certainly brought a constitutional deadlock 
in the UN in 1965 which caused the postpo- 
nement of the xixth. session of the General 
Assembly. Though in principle the Soviet 
Tnion refuses to accept the legality of the 
“Uniting for Peace Resolution” by which the 
General Assembly has been given a wider 
power 
security, it certainly accepted this resolution 


in practice when it voted favourably on such 


in maintaining world peace and 
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resolutions in cases of Suez and the Lebanese 
crisis when the big powers failed to bring 
solution to the problems. 

The UN is nota world Goverrment but 
it is now much more than a mere talking shop 
Not 
only in the realm of economic and social 
affairs but also in political and security 
matters, the UN has been entrusted with 
cperational responsibilities in difficult situa- 
tione. Not only has it been authorised to 


or a convenient forum of negotiation. 


care for refugees, to provide technical assis- 
tance and funds for economic development, to 
pa‘rol frontiers, to expel mercenaries, to 
maintain law and order, but it was authorised 
temporary executive 


even to provide a 


authorily for West Irian. It was certainly a 


new development in the power of the UN, 


When the question of the revision of the 
Charter comes up for consideration, the 
evolution of the General Assembly is also 
likely to add weight to the question of the 
role, the composition and procedures of the 


Security Council. 


During the Suez and Hungary crisis, a 
development took place through which in- 
creased tewperorily 
transferred for the Security Council to the 
General Assembly. Since it is difficult for 
the General Assembly to act expeditiously if 


responsibilities were 


it is required to engage in detailed considera- 
tion of complicated legal and technical prob- 
lems, the Assembly found that the most 
adequate way to meet the challenge, which it 
had to face was to entrust the Secretary 
General with wider executive tasks on the 
Tn 
the Lebanese crisis the General Assembly 


basis of mandates of a general nature. 


came into the picture only at a very late 
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Stage, while executive action in the earlier 
phases of the crisis was guided by the Secu: 
rity Council, which for the purpose availed 
itself of the services of the Secretarv General. 
Likewise, the first part of the Los’ crisis 
was entirely in the hands of the Security 
Council. In the Congo crisis also the Secu- 
rity Council had been to a greater extent 
exclusively seized. 


In the Suez crisis, the UN and particularly 
the Geaeral Assembly played a decisive role. 
It was the first time in the UN history that 
a notable precedent was given by the esta- 
blishment of the United Nations Emergency 
Force. This certainly enhanced the prestige 
of the General Assembly as well as of the 
Secretary General who, on the advice of 
an advisory Commission was authorised to 
from the UNEF. In the Lebanese crisis the 
function was discharged by the Security 
Council which authorised the Secretary 
General to establish UNOGIL, Since the 
session of the General Assembly could not be 
convened earlier aud since the Super Powers 
in the Security Council were divided the 
responsibility of maintaining peace and orga- 
nising UNOGIL came direstly in the hands 
of the The Secretary 
General, more than on any other occasions, 
became all powerful. 


Secretary-General. 


The Congo crisis was 
a typical example when the powers of the 
General Assembly, the Security Council and 
the Secretary-General seemed to be divided. 
Hence the Secretary-General refused to work 
on his own initiative until his interpretation 
of the mandate of the Security Council was 
accepted and also a clear mandate was 
given to him. All these examples show that 
the powers of all the three UN organs 
rotate and the part played by them is condi- 
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tioned more by the existing situation of 
the crisis: than that of the conditions laid 
down by the UN Charter. 


Whoever might be responsible for main- 
taining peace and security in Suez, the 
Lebanon and the Congo, one thing was stri- 
king that the UN adopted unique and bold 
steps towards that direction. Beginning from 
Suez and coming to the Congo, the UN 
appears to have gradually vitalised its stren- 
gth and energies. Its functions in Suez and 
the Lebanon were confined only to observe 
the disputed border areas but in case of the 
Congo it took major military action in a 
civil war situation ina sovereign country, 
Such bold military actions taken by the 
UN against a sovereign country certainly 
helped the UN growing towards a Super 
State. The UN by possessing such vast 
powers certainly got real teeth. Such bold 
actions by the UN also undermines the con- 
cept of traditional national sovereignty. 
The interplay between parliamentary opera- 
tions in the UN, political action, diplomatic 
negotiation, military operations and admini- 
strative measures has been subtle and exact- 
ing. To the extent if may be said to have 
worked and to have led to the desired results, 
it bears witness of a flexibility in the orga- 
nisation of the work of the UN which is 
encouraging for the future. 

The reconstruction of the Mandate system 


or the establishment of a similar system for 


-the administration of dependent countries of 


Asia and Africa was an important item of 
discussion at the 
The opposed to a 
new colonial policy to be conducted under 
the auspices of the international organisation. 
The Colonial Countries wanted the elimina- 


San-Francisco Conference. 
Colonial Powers were 
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tion of foreign rule and realisation of a 
liberal ideology. The clash of interests 
between the two resulted in a compromise 
solution of the problem. Out of 19 Chapters 
of the UN Charter three were devoted to 
the subject of dependent peoples. Two of 
them—Chapters xii and xiii—were concerned 
with the International Trusteeship System 
while Chapter xl consisted of a “Declaration 
Regarding Non-Self GoverningTerritories.” 
The provision of the Charter was not 
' free from contradictions. 
. made in the UN Charter for political advan- 
cement, development of political institutions 
and political autonomy but the information 


Provision was 


’ that the administering powers were obliged 
to {transmit was confined only to economic, 
social and educational matters. Even it 
was not made clear to whom the informa- 
ticn would ultimately go and who was the 
real authority entitled to judge the informa- 
tion. Responsible powers were not bound 
to submit their reports because the reports 
to be submitted were only for “Information 
purposes” and no provision was made as to 
what would happen if the powere failed to 
submit their reports. The responsibility was 
assigned to Administering Powers but the 
Charter remained silent as to who was to 
' define these responsibilities. 


It was this condition that on the initia- 
tive of the Colonial Countries a resolution 
_ was unanimously adopted in the first part 
of the General Asgembly which made it clear 
that the obligations assumed by the Member 
States under Article 73 were neither moral 
nor indicatory but the Administering Powers 
of the Non-Self Governing Territories were 
duty bound to comply with the requirements 
of Article 73 (4). R . 
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The matter did not end there. The tug 
of war between the Colonial Powers and the 
Colonial Countries still continued as regards 
the competence of the UN to consider and 
judge the information submitted under 
Chapter xi. The former claimed that the , 
UN had no competence while to the latter 
not only did the UN have that right, but 
that a special organ should be set up to 
exercise it and that information should be 
submitted not only on social and technical 
subjects specially mentioned in the Charter 
but on political matters as wel, In spite 
of the opposition of the colonial powers, an 
ad-hoc Committee was set up to examine 
the information transmitted under Article 
78 ʻe of the Charter and to make recommen- 
dation to the General Assembly regarding 
this matter, Sueh sort of Committee 
was not provided by the Charter and also 
there was strong opposition-by the Colonial 
Powers butin spite of all these the Commi- 
ttee was ultimately given a permanent basis 
in 1955. It was named as “Committee on 
Information Non-Self-Governing 
Territories.” | 


from 


By adopting unanimously a draft resolu- 
tion on November 8, 1948, the General 
Assembly made it obligatory on the Colonial 
Powers to “inform the UN regarding the 
constitutional position and Status of a terri- 
tory.” This included constitutional, legisla- 
tive and executive orders providing for the 
government of the territory and the consti- 
tutional relationship between the two, This 
became important as it included even politi- 
cal matters in the information list. All 
these resolutions had the nature of amending 
the Charter. But they were certainly not 
adopted for that purpose. This enhanced 
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the authority of the General Assemb!y and 
added a new phase in the life of the UN. 



























The adoption of. the “Declaration of 
Human Rights” and the “Declaration ou 
Coloniasm” had also their nature of the 
amendment in the Charter but such resolu— 
tions were brought not for the same ‘purpose. 
These were the result of the strong demand 
of the smaller nations. 


> 


But certainly these 
provisions were no less important than the 
Charter itself. 


The General Assembly of the UN isa 
great platform of nations. It is developing 
as a forum as a national Parliament is a 
platform of national opinion. The appearance 
of voting groups in the UN shows the indivi- 
dual features, attitude and view points that 
distinguish one group from the other, The 
new conditions, new opportunities, new needs, 


political history are the favourable factors 
for the formation and solidarity “of a group. 
As the framers of the US constitution did no} 
like to see the development and interference 
of political parties in many of the national 
problems and interests, the framers of the UN 
Charter also did not visualise the emergence 
of pressure groups in the UN. But the 
policy groups were as certain to develop in 


besides the common interests, traditions and - 


` Organs. 


N 
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the UN as in the Parliament of any country 
which is not ander dictatorial control. Now 
the Members of the UN inevitably fall into 
one or the other group. So, the General 
Assembly of the UN has become the House 
of all Nations based on democratic principles. 
Very nearly like the national parliament, 
the General Assembly cf the UN is placed 
where international negotiations and decisions 
are carried on under fixed rules and proce- 
dure. The different pressure groups in the 
UN act as effectively as the political parties 
in the national Parliaments and they try to 
secure UN decisions in their own favour. 
This has added a new charm in the life and 
functioning of the UN with which the Char- 
ter has almost no concern at all, 


In comparison to these developments in 
the ‘ife and functioning of the UN, the actual 
process of amendment in the UN Charter is 
very insignificant. The actual implimentation 
of Article 108 and 109 of the UN Charter 
has rarely been found save and except in case 
of the reorganisation of the principal UN 
Even this case may be considered 
as an example of the natural evolution in the 
life of the UN. The flexible character of the 
UN towards its natural growth is a healthy 
sign of its vitality, development and long life. 








FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT AND THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


Dr. D, AWASTHI 


The period between 1939-1941 in India’ 


witnessed more of disbelief in British honesty 
than there had ever been before. While the 
World War II was being waged in the name 
of democracy and for the rights of man, in 
India there was the strange spectacle of 
government by officials, With the legislatures 
suspended, the common people were “exposed 
to the tender mercies of incompetent, and not 
uhoften corrupt, officials unhampered by any 
fear of exposure at the hands of representative 
men able to functionin a privileged form to 
exert constitutional pressure on those in 
power,”’! 

The worsening situation in India was 
watched with growing disquiet in America by 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt who had 
a genuine sympathy for the independence of 
India. After the outbreak of the II World 
War political considerations made him still 
more sympathetic towards India, If we analyse 
as to what were the factors which made him 
take interest in Indian liberation movement, 
it can be concluded that firstly, he felt that 
British colonialism in the subcontinent would 
greatly weaken the moral leadership of West- 
ern democracies, and secondly, he also feared 
that political unrest in India might encourage 
Japan to launch an all out attack in South- 
East Asia, On May 5,1941, A. Berle, the U. S. 
Assistant Secretary of State, also expressed the 
view in his draft Aide Memoire that the status 
of India was of crucial importance since “‘the 
degree to which and the methods by which 
she become integrated into a common co- 


operative effort of free peoples undeniably 


will affect the attitude of the Middle East 
countries”’.2 


- Government is 


Under these circumstances the State Depar- 
tment sent a note to the British Government 
early in 1941 in which the advantages of the 


‘solution of the Indian problem were suggested. 


Following were some of the important sugges- 
tions :3 i f 

1. It would create favourable public opinion 
for England in the United States ; 

2. India’s independence would strengthen 
the nationalist forces of the Near and Middle 
East against possible German or Russian expan- 
sion ; 

3. Along with China, Australia and New 
Zealand, India would defend the Far East 
and South-East Asia against Japanese aggre- 
ssion. , 
` But since pressure on England might 
strain Anglo-American relations, Roosevelt, 
whose position was extremely delicate, prefe- 
rred to take up the matter privately with 
Churchill instead of making a public issue of 
India’s independence. He therefore, took up 
the matter with Churchill privately during the 
famous Atlantic Conference of the two leaders 
in August, 1941.4 Both the leaders drew up 
the Atlantic Charter and the 3rd Clause o 
it provided self-determination for all people 
of the world. But Churchill categoricall 
confined Clause 3rd of the Charter to “nation 
now under the German yoke’—not unde 
the British yoke.5 This was declared by hi 
in his infamous speech in the British Parli 
ment. ‘‘At this late stage”, said Pandit Nehr 
“to talk of coming to terms with the Britis 
out of the question.’ 
Churchill’s speech also created considerab 
dissatisfaction in the minds of the Preside 
and his advisers and a diplomatic note w 
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sent to the British Government which main- 
tained that the United States did not accept 
Churchill’s interpretation of the Atlantic 
Charter.” Thus despite Churchill’s known 
sensitiveness on this question Roosevelt raised 
it once again in January 1948 and at his 
insistence India was made a signatory of the 
United Nation’s Declaration of January 1948.8 
Japan’s sudden attack on Pearl Harbour 
and her spectacular victories in the Far East, 
leading to the surrender of Singapore on 
February 15,1942, vastly increased the 
American pressure on the British Government 
Churchill, who on 
his assumption of office, had proclaimed his 
determination not to preside over the liquida- 
tion of the British Empire, was forced 'to do 
precisely the thing he so heartily detested. 
Then on February 23,1942, Roosevelt declared 
that the Atlantic Charter applied to the whole 
world, including the peoples of Asia living 
under European imperialism.? In the mean- 
time, Churchill also admitted the fall of 
Singapore as “the greatest disaster to British 
arms.’”? The war was taking a heavy toll of 
human lives and of the Empire’s resources. 
Robert Sherwood recorded that England’s 
balances, which. had amounted to four and a 
half billion dollars before the war, “were gone, 




































on the Indian question. 


His Majesty’s Government and _liquidated,’’!0 
A ‘bankrupt Empire could not be a desirable 
heritage. 

Churchill, who had to lean heavily on 
American aid to win the war, could not summ- 


arily reject the U. S. statements of 
Indian affairs. The formidable Cordell 
Hull, the U. S. Secretary of State, 


missed no opportunity of telling the British 
leaders how important it was to meet Indian 
olitical aspirations. He advised Halifax, the 
ritish Ambassador in the United States, that 
India should not be excluded from | the 


_ Representative 


including the holdings in America of British _ 
individuals which had been appropriated by, 


- community in support of his 
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Atlantic Charter since any such omission 
would be invidious... Athis many meetings 
with Churchill, President Roosevelt impressed 
upon the British Prime Minister that American 
opinion felt strongly on the Indian’ question. 
In his message of February 25,1942, to John 
G. Winant, U. S. Ambassador in Britain, the 
President expressed concern over the Indian 
situation, “especially in view of the possibility 
of the necessity of ‘a slow retirement through 
Burma into India itself.”12 He had been told 
that the British defence would not have *‘suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic support from the people of 
India themselves. ”?”13 

Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, who visited India 
in the same mouth, made an open appeal to 
the British Government to liberate the country 
“as the wisest policy.” Gommending his appeal 
to the notice of Roosevelt, he requested the 
President to reinforce’ it by telling Churchill 
how deeply he, the Marshal, was shocked at 
the Indian military and political situation. He 


“therefore urged that unless the Indian nettle 


was grasped “immediately and urgently the 
danger willbe daily increasing.” Accord- 
ingly President Roosevelt asked his 
Averell Harriman to raise 
this question with Cnurchill, Churchill’s 
reaction to this diplomatic pressure is recorded 
in his War Memoirs. In reply Churchill 
expressed a desire to solve the Indian problem, 
but argued that the Congress Party was very 
unpopular with the Muslims who contributed 
75%'6 of the Indian Army so that he could not 
make any settlement which should alienate the 
Muslims from war efforts. An immediate 
transfer of power without an understanding 
between the principal political parties of India 
would result in chaos and confusion and would 
seriously hamper war efforts. Churchill also 
sent the views ofthe leaders of the Muslim 


Special 


contention,17 
Roosevelt’s reply to this letter reveals his great 
concern for the solution of the Indian problem 
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but it betrays an ignorance of the exact nature 
of the Indian communal tangle. He suggested 
that the Indian problem might be solved by 
modeling new ruling bodies'`on the American 
Continental Congress and Articles of Confede- 
ration, to-be followed after a period of trial 
and error by a constitution to establish a per- 
manent government. He gave a_ brief history 
of the constitutional experiment in the United 
States from from 1776 to 1787 and hoped that 
the injection of a new thought might be helpful 
to Churchill in the solution of the Indian prob- 
lem. He was careful however, not to offend 
Churchill’s He 
` added: “As you can_well realize, I have felt 
much diffidence in making any suggestion and 
it is a subject whieh, of course, all of you good 
people know more about than Ido,,.. For 
the love of Heaven, don‘t bring me into this, 
though I do want to be of help. It is strictly 
speaking none of my business ( Churchill 
probably agreed here ) except in so far as it is 
a part and parcel of the successful fight that 
you and I are making.’’!8 
Forced to respond to such influential 
pressure, the British Prime Minister declared in 
the House of Commons on March 11, 1942, 
that Sir Stafford Cripps, the Lord Privy Seal, 
would proceed to India with a Draft Declara- 
tion of the British government for the solution 
of the Indian problem. Although Churchill 
said on this occasion that “the crisis in the 
affairs of India arising out of the Japanese 
advance, has made us wish to rally all the 
forces of Indian life to guard their land from 
the menace of the invader”, his principal 
motive in sending the Cripps mission may be 
understood from his letter to the Viceroy of 
india : ` 
“It would be impossible owing to unfortu- 
nate rumours and publicity and the general 
American outlook to stand on a purely negative 
aztitude and the Cripps mission is indispensable 


sensitiveness about India. 
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time for necessary consultation.” !9 It is also to 
be noted that the British government sent to 
President Roosevelt a copy of the Draft Decla- 
ration before it was sent to the press. 

Roosevelt’s keen’ interest in the success of 
the Cripps mission is revealed by the fact that 
just at this time he sent ( with the consent of | 
the British Government ) Louis Johnson, a for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of War, as the Personal 
Representative of the President of USA. The 
Cripps Proposal, however, was not acceptable 
to the Indian National Congress,21 and all the 
parties coricerned were about to publish their 
views on the Draft Declaration. At this stage 
Louis Johnson arrived in New Delhi and began 
to take part in the negotiations at the invitation 
of Cripps and Nehru. His participation 
revived interest in the negotiations and it was 
believed in the political circles of India that he 
was trying to mediate between the British 
government and the Congress party at the 
instance of President Roosevelt.28 Johnson 

‘indicated in a despatch that Cripps had indirec- | 
tly asked him for Roosevelt’s intervention with 
Churchill to modify the Draft Declaration for 
the sake of a settlement. But Roosevelt hesi- 
tated at this stage to put further pressure on the 
British government, lest that should strain 
Anglo-American relations. He also hoped that 
war situation would induce Indian leaders to 
adopt a more conciliatory attitude towards the 
Cripps Proposal.24 As the events were to show 
this hesitation proved fatal for the Cripps 
mission. However, Johnson and Cripps evolved 
a compromise formula whereby the objection of 
the Congress party with regard to the manage- 
ment of the Defence Department might be 
overcome. The formula was : 

“The Defence Department shall be placed 
in charge of a representative Indian member 
with the exception of the functions to be exer- 

_cised by the Commander-in-Chief as War 
Member of the Executive Council, A War 


to prove our honesty of purpose and to ga in Department will be constituted which will take 
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over such functions of the Department as are Frelease 


not retained by the Defence Department, A 
list of all the retained functions has been 
agreed,’ ’25 i 
This formula, formed the basis of renewed 
negotiations and a settlement seemed in view, 
: But at this stage the Congress party began to 
insist that the proposed Interim Government 
must act like a National Government and that 
` the Viceroy should give a pledge that he 
would not exercise his veto power.2° This 





roy felt that he was being ignored and that 
Cripps would ‘ultimately succumb to the 
pressure of Nehru and Johnson. He compla- 
ined to Churchill that Cripps had presented a 
new proposal ( Johnson—Cripps Formula) to 
the Congress party without consulting him but 
with the assistance of Johnson, who acted as 
if he had been sent to India by Roosevelt to 
mediate in the Indian crisis.2? 
tested to’ Hopkins who happened to be in 
London at that time about the role of Johnson. 
Hopkins assured him that Johnson was acting 
in that matter in his personal capacity, that 
Cripps was using Johnson in order to bring 
Roosevelt into the picture and that the Presi- 
dent would not like tobe driven into the 
problem except at the personal request of 
Churchill and only if he had an assurance from 
Indian leaders and the British government 
that his mediation would be acceptable.28 
Churchill promptly cabled to the Viceroy that 
Johnson was acting in the personal. capacity 
in this negotiation and that he would not agree 
to the modification of the Declaration with- 
out the endorsement of the Viceroy.29 This 
cable coupled with Congress party’s additional 
demand regarding the suspension of the veto 
power of the Viceroy led to the breakdown 
of renewed negotiations. Thus it is clear that 
it was impossible that this high priest of impe- 
rialism (Churchill) would readily agree to 


` 


Churchill pro-' 


demand created a new complication. The Vice-, 


_ despatch that Churchill had sabotaged 


` 
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India from Britain’s apron-strings. 
Colonel Johnson’s message to the’ U. S. Secre- 
tary of State on April 11,1942, throws much 
useful light on the Cripps fiasco, besides expos- 
ing the absurdity of blaming Mahatma Gandhi 
for it. ‘Cripps’, wrote Johnson, “is sincere, 
knows this matter should be solved. He and 
Nehru could solve it in five minutes if Cripps 
had any freedom or authority. To my ama- 
zement when satisfactory solution seemed 
certain, with unimportant concession, Cripps 
with embarassment told me that he could not 
change original draft declaration without 
Churchill’s approval and that Churchill had 
cabled him that he will give no approval un- 
less Wavell and Viceroy separately send in 
their own code cables unqualifiedly endorsing 


any change Cripps wants,’’8° 


‘Thus Johnson informed Roosevelt in a 
the 
negotiation at the final stage. The despatch 
made a tremendous impression upon Roosevel: 
who hada constant fear that he might be 
manouvered into defending British imperia- 
lism.3! Consequently when Churchill cabled 
to Roosevelt the failure of the Cripps mission 
and expressed a hope that American people 
and government would now appreciate that 
the British government had made a sincers 
effort for the solution of the Indian problem, 
Roosevelt sent a strong reply in which he 
observed that Americans believed that the 
failure was due to the unwillingness of the 
British government to concede the right of 
self-determination to Indians notwithstandirg 
the willingness of the Indians to entrust to 
British authorities military and defence affairs 
of India. He feared that should India be 
successfully invaded by the Japanese, there 
would bea great anti-British feeling in the 
United States, He further observed that an 
agreement seemed very near on the 9th April 
and felt that it could yet be reached £ 
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Churchill asked Cripps to postpone his depar- 
ture from India and authorised him ( Cripps ) 
to resume negotiations on that point. If such 
a move failed only then would Americans be 
satisfied that the British government had made 
a fair attempt at the solution of the Indian pro- 
blem and that responsibility for the failure of 
the mission must be placed upon the Indian 
leaders.22 It may be mentioned that this 


strongly worded letter was perhaps the only ` 


exception to the warmth and cordiality that 
characterised Roosevelt-Churchill correspon- 
dence. Churchill replied that Cripps had al- 
ready left India and that both parties had 
published their explanations ; therefore resump- 
tion of talks would only generate bitterness. 
He concluded by saying that he attached great 
importance to the views of the President and 
that ‘‘a serious difference between you and me 
would break my heart and would surely injure 
both ‘our countries at the height of this terrible 
struggle.”*88 Thus Churchill evaded the request 
and later recorded in his Memoir that he was 
happy that the march of events had rendered it 
impossible for him to try the course of. action 
suggested by the President. It appears, hows 
ever, that if President Roosevelt had shaken off 
his hestitation and intervened when Cripps 
appealed ito him through Johnson for his good 
office, ~Churchill would not. have dared to 
oppose or evade it, for, with all his sensitiveness 
about India Churchill knew that England was 
absolutely dependent on the United States for 
the successful prosecution of the war, Thus 
ended the Cripps offer which contained little 
more than the unkept promise of the First 
World War. 
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MEGHALAYA—A SEPARATE GEOGRAPHICAL ENTITY 
_SACHINDRAKUMAR CHATTERJEE i 


Meghalaya—a separate geographical entity 
will now becomean autonomous state. The 
political experiment of an autonomous state 
within the state of Assam is being tried for the 
first time in India. 

With the advent of the new state the long 


aspiration of the people for political autonomy 
kas been satisfied and now it would be cxp«c- 
ted that new state should serve as a shining 
cutpost of Indian democracy, 

The new state Meghalaya will be bounced 
by the Brahmaputra Valley on the Nor:h, 
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Zast Pakistan in the South and West and the 
Mikir, North Cachar hills on the East. 

The area covered by Meghalaya will be 
roughly about 8500 sq. miles, comprising two 
of the five hill districts of Assam i. e. the Garo 
and the united Khasi Jaintia hill districts. 

Meghalaya have an estimated population 
cf more than 900.000 hill tribals, predomi- 
nantiy Khasis, Garo and Jaintias. Density 
af pupulation is 90 persons per sq miles, about 
three times lower than the Indian average. 
Racially, these tribals belong to the 
mongoloid stock while their dialects 
Tibeto-Burman in origin. They are the 
Gescendants of the great Baro clan which 
ruled a large part of Assam at one time. 
‘Their ancestors came via Bhutan numbering 
4 lakhs. At present most of the tribals are 
peace loving peasants practising jhum culti- 
vation after clearing the land by slash and 
turn method. They are also adept in fishing 
wherever possible. In general, people are brave 
intelligent and colourful. Culturally, they 
possess a distinctive form of social organisa- 
tion in which descent and inheritance are 
recognised through women rather than through 
men. Residence after marriage shifts to in- 
laws’ house so that s man goes to live with 
his wife’s family. This kind of matrilineal 
arrangements have, of course, undergone some 
modification among the educated and urbani- 
zed Khasis and Garos but there are important 
points of difference in the culture and social 
ozganization of Khasis and Garos. 


are 


Geologically Meghalaya belongs to archean 
group of rock (550 m. years) over which lies 
the alluvium of Ganga and Brahmaputra. 
The whole terrain was below sea and was 


The name Maghalaya (abode of clouds) 
was first coined by prof, S. P. Cnatterjee, 
Vice President of International Geographical 
Union for his D. Litt Thesis (Paris University) 
extitled similarly. 
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lifted“up from the floor of the sea. The geolo- 
gical movement was slow and free from buckl- 
ing that the sedimentary ,beds retained their 
horizontal character and gave rise to structural 
platforms, well developed in Charrapunji area. 
The presence of many rapids and waterfalls in 
the neighbourhood of Shillong indicates thatw 
this region has a youthful topography due 
perhaps to recent uplift. 

Physiographically and administratively also 
the central and eastern parts of Meghalaya can 
be grouped together under the name Khasi 
and Jaintia hills and the western part Garo 
hills. 

Garo hills covers an area of 300 sq. miles’ 
lower in elevation and rise gently from south- 
ern plains. Tura range (a typical horst ) and 
Simsang Valley are the main physiographic 
units. 

Khasi and Jaintia hills covers an area of 
5900 sq miles and it is mainly in the form of 
Plateau. Here general elevation varies within , 
4000-6900 ft. (1219.2 to 1824.0m.). The 
Shillong hills towering above shillong town 
contain the heighest peneplane surface. - South 
of Shillong lies the structural platform of 
Cherrapunji which are built up of sandstones 
and limestones. From Cherrapunji the plateau 
slopes very gentlysouth wards for about 6 k,m. 
and then falls rapidly to the plains. The 
eastern most section of Meghalaya is the Mikir 
hills. The hills are rugged and thinly popula- 
ted due to the presence of barren sandstones of 
Surma series. 











Climatically, Meghalaya experiences two 
seasons—the mild' Summer and the Winter. 
The climate is noted for its coolness and humi- 
dity- Here Cherrapunji receives the world’s 
highest rain fall (600 inches ) in a year. 
Whereas Shillong located 50 miles away 
receives only 80-100 inches rainfall. This is 
primarily due to shillong’s position in rain- 
shadow area. The Monsoon laden with heav 
moisture knocked at the Cherrapunji plateau 
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first before reaching Shillong plateau. Garo 

hills located in the west receives only 43 inches 

of rainfall. S 
. Politically the new state will have a full 
fledged Legislative Assembly of 38 members 
and a council of 5 Ministers for the present. 
It will have a common Governor and a 
common High Court with Assam. At - present 
the overall responsibility for law and order in 
Meghalaya remains with the Assam Govt., the 
new state will have its own village and town 
police. 
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It will also have enforcement powers 
to cover the 6l subjects out of 65 in its state 
list. As Meghalaya will be normally within the 
state of Assam, the present Assam Legislative 
Assembly constituencies in Meghalaya area 
will still find representation in the Assam 
Legislative Assembly even after the formation 
of the new state. At present there are 16 
Assembly constituencies in the hill areas of 
Assam, reserved for Scheduled tribes of these, 
nine are from the proposed Meghalaya area. 
So far as the Meghalaya areas are concerned 
the Govt. and Legislative Assembly of Assam 
will have jurisdiction in respect of only certain 
subjects of common interest including state 
high ways, major industries and hydro electri- 
city power. Again the Assam and Meghalaya 
| states will have concurrent powers requiring 
ratification both by state Assemblies in 13 
subjects including the acquisition of land. 

Economically Meghalaya is one geared to 
| agriculture with rice as the staple food of the 
people. Many fruits are also found in the area 
such as apples, pears, peaches and oranges, the 
last being the most abundant, Apart from this 
a short staple variety of cotton is grown espe- 
cially in the Garo hills. 

With a heavy rainfall the flora of the hill is 
regarded as the richest in the Indian subconti- 
nent. There are about two hundred varieties 
of orchids in the area and few rarest species are 
potential Exchange earners. Soft woods are 
another valuable resource of the state. 
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From the point of view of minerals, the 
state has rich deposits of coal ( 1% of India +, 
limestones, silimanite, felspare ( quartz ) gla:s 
sand and china clay, Geological Survey of 
India has located strains of uranium and zinc, 
Further investigations are continuing. 


In respect of industries also the new stata 
have high potentiality since most of the hydel 
power stations of N.E. India ie. the Uiar, 
Umtru and Kopili are located in this regior. 
At present small handicraft industry such zs 
weaving of silk, muga and endi are flourishing 
but there are immense possibility of setting up a 
few new iudustries like paper, tea chest and 
cement by utilising the local coal; limestone 
and timber, In Cherrapunji a cement factory 
has now gone into production with a capacity 


of 250 ton per day or less than one lakh ton 
annually. 


In the field of education the new state have 
the higher percentage of literacy (31.5%) than 
the rest of Assam (27.4%). This is mainly due 
to the service of Christian Missionaries: Like 
everywhere else the main activity of the Chris- 
tan Church has been to promote education so 
that many of the tribes know Latin and not an 
Indian script. Fascination of tribal peoples 
for western dress, pop music, English movizs 
and novels projects an image of the average 
educated tribal of the region. 


In hill areas where topography is rouga, 
rainfall is copious. transport becomes a 
problem. Here also one faces such difficul-y 
of transport. Trains are non existent in hill 
areas. Only means of transport is therefore 
motor vechicles. Bus services are quite effici- 
ent. The National highway, the life line of 
Meghalaya connecting Gauhati with Shillong 
extends upto: Dawki on the East Pakistan 
Border. Garo hills on the other hand is linked 
with only one all weather road from Goalpara. 

The new state have very few cities and . 
towns. Only Shillong and Tura are the cities 
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that have considerable importance. Shillong 
the charming hill station located at an altitude 
af 1961 metres above sea level is the Capital of 
the new state. The natural setting of Shillong 
has provided it with attracticns for tourists 
which can well be developed. 
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Tura, the headquarters of the Garo hills is 
located in the extreme west of Meghalaya. 
It is about 1412 metres above sea level and 
have over 30,000 population. So far as tourists 
are concerned this small but very beautiful and 
clean town has also a special appeal, 


SHYAMAPRASAD—THE UNCOMPROMISING PATRIOT 
BY—J. L. DAS ' 


Sir Asutosh Mookherjee, the Royal Bengal 
Tiger, thundered, “Freedom first, freedom 
second, freedom always.’? Small wonder, there- 
fore, .that Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, 
illustrious son of such an illustrious father, 
should wage a relentless struggle for cultural 
and national freedom, and ultimately sacrifice 
his life for the preservation of the country’s 
territorial integrity. = 

Shyama Prasad was elected Fellow of the 
Calcutta University in 1924, i.e. when he was 
in his early twenties. On the death of Sir 
Asutosh in the month of May that year he was 
appointed a member of the University Syndi- 
cate to fill the resulting vacancy. He became 
Vice-Chancellor in 1934 and adorned the post 
for two successive terms ( 1934-38). Besides, 
as President of the Post-Graduate Councils in 
Art and Science and as Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts he was intimately associated with the 
university’s administration for several years. 


. For his conspicuous services to the cause of 


higher education, he was first selected Member 
and then Chairman of the Inter-University 
Board, 

Thus Shyama Prasad was called upon to 


hold the reins of the Calcutta University at a 
very young age. The mantle left by Sir Asutosh, 
who was regarded as the architect of university 
education in India, could not have been donned 
by a more capable person. Thanks to his l 
singular tenacity and devotion, Sir Asutosh 
was able to transform the university from a 
mere affiliating body to the premier centre for 
advanced teaching and research in India. It 
was left to his worthy son, Dr. Shyama Prasad, 
not only to consolidate the early gains but to © 
give his Alma Mater newer dimensions, Under 
his stewardship there was a tremendous 
increase in the university’s activities and many 
other faculties and departments were establish- 
ed. The fact that this was achieved in the face 
of machinations of the British bureaucracy and 
the Muslim League, who,sought to gain control 
of the university and communalise education by 
overt and covert means, speaks volumes for 
Shyama Prasad’s courage and determination, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that Shyama 
Prasad’s Herculean and uncompromising efforts 
during those dark days saved the university 
from being turned into a citadel of rabid 
communalism and reaction. 
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Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee’s long record 
as a parliamentarian is replete with instances of 
brilliant oratory and sharp repartees which 
_ floored his opponents, his devastating arguments 
which completely swept the Treesury Benches 
off their feet, and his strong advocacy of national 
y causes and ruthless, exposure of callousness, 
corruption and cant in the highest quarters. 
On several occasions, before and after indepen- 
dence, Shyama Prasad represented the people 
in various capacities,—as Legislator, Minister, 
or leader of the opposition,—but he always 
fearlessly championed the cause of the oppress- 
ed and the persecuted and resolutely stood 
The lure of 
power and the ‘pride of position could not 


against tyranny and bigotry. 


blunt the edge of his strong convictions nor was 
he prepared to barter away his conscience for a 
mess of pottage. i 


As early as in 1929 Shyama Prasad was 
elected to the Bengal Legislative Council as a 
Congress candidate representing thé Calcutta 
University.’ But when the Congress decided to 
boycott the Legislature in 1930, he readily 
resigned from the Council as a disciplined 
soldier, Subsequently, he was re-elected as an 
independent candidate. Under the . Reformed 
Constitution following the passage óf the 
Government of India Act, 1935, Shyama Prasad 
was elected to the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
| from the University Constituency in 1937, 
Then began his titanic struggle with the 
Muslim League Government for the preserva- 
tion of the autonomy of the Calcutta University, 
and Bengal’s enlightening and ennobling 
culture. Dr.Mookerjee was branded a commu- 
nalist by interested parties, but this was an 
entirely false and unfounded allegation. ` 
nationalist to the core, Shyama Prasad could 
never countenance the idea of preferential 
treatment to any community, particularly in 
the sphere of education. That he was all for 
the progress of the Muslims would be borne 
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out by the facts that during his stewardship of 
the Calcutta University, there were greater 
developments in ‘the Departments of Islamic 
History and Culture, Urdu, Persian etc., and 
Muslim scholars won increasing laurels in other 


branches of learning as well. What he fiercely 


` opposed was the injection of the virus of 


communalism into the body politic of the 
country. 

Following the fall' of the Muslim League 
Ministry in 1941, Mr. Fazlul Huq formed the 
He invited 
the 
Cabinet Dr. Mookerjee accepted the offer, as 


Progressive Coalition Ministry. 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee to join 


he felt that by doing so he could stem the forces 
of reaction and obscurantism and do some 
good to the people. The Ministry came popu- 
larly to be known as the Shyama-Huq Ministry. 
Shyama Prasad held the Finance portfolic 
from December 11 » 1941 to November 20, 1942. 
The Bhagalpur session of the All India Hind: 
Mahasabha, scheduled to be held at this time, 
was banned by the Government of Bihar. Dz. 
Mookerjee as President of the session, was no- 
going to take this unjust order lying down. He 
proceeded to Bhagalpur to defy the ban anc 
was arrested under the Defence of India Rules, 
but released subsequently; His tenure as 
Bengal’s Finance Minister was, however, shor- 
lived. Following the Quit India Movemen- 
( August 1942 ), a reign of terror was let loose 
in Midnapore and elsewhere by the Britisk 
Governor and his henchmen, and Shyame 
Prasad resigned from the Ministry in protest, 
During the Bengal Famine of 1943, which 
took a toll of several lakhs of human lives as 
a result of the short-sighted and heartless 
“boat denial’? and other policies of the British 
Raj, Shyama Prasad organised large-scals 
operations for the succour of his unfortunate 
brethren, Again we find him standing by and 
guiding the students when they were locked in 
a violent clash with the police in course cf 
the observance of the I. N. A. Day in Novex- 
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ber, 1945. During the Great Calcutta killing 
in August 1945, he formed the Hindusthan 
National Guard and exhorted the youth of 
Bengal to stand up to and stop the rape, loot 
and murder perpetrated by the Muslim League 
cchorts, In 1946 he was again elected to the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly from the University 
Asembly. By that time it became evident 
that the partition of the country was soon going 
to bea fait accompli. Thanks to the raging 
and tearing campaign launched by Shyama 
Prasad and the nationalist press, a portion of 
Bengal was saved from the clutches of Pakistan 


and retained in the Indian Union when the 
country won freedom on August 15, 1947, 


Because of his dominant position in the 
country’s public life, Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee had to be included in the Central 
Cabinet as Industries and Supplies Minister 
by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. Itis not known 
to many that it was Shyama Prasad who 
resigned his membership of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly and made room for Dr. B. C. 
Roy towards the end of December 1947, Thus 
Bidhan Chandra was returned unopposed to 
the State Assembly and guided the destiny of 
West Bengal for about a decade and a half as 
Chief Minister. Though a member of the 
Cabinet Dr. Mookerjee strongly opposed the 
government’s policy of appeasement of Pakistan. 
The parting of the ways came early in April 
1950 when the Nehru Liaquat Ali Pact was 
signed and the minority population in East 
Pakistan was thrown to the wolves inspite of 
persecution molestation and murder on a mass 
scale. Dr. Mookerjee resigned from the Central 


Cabinet and devoted himself whole heartedly 
to the cause of the hapless refugees. 


In his new role as the virtual leader of the 
Opposition in the Parliament after the first 
General Election in 1952, Dr. Shyama Prasad 
frequently clashed with Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
and his government for its weak kneed policy 
towards theocratic Pakistan, and its insipid 
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domestic and foreign policies. He also firmly 
opposed any measure which sought to restrict 
the Fundamental Rights of the people. Because 
of his superb Oratory and trenchant criticism 
of the foibles and failings of the Government, 
he came to be regarded as the Edmund Burke 
of the Indian Parliament. Meanwhile trouble i 
was brewing in Kashmir, The Praja Parishad 
had started a movement in Jammu for full 
integration of the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
with India in view of the complete volte face 
effected by Sheikh Abdullah, in whom, stran- 
gely speaking, Jawaharlal still had implicit 
faith. But the unflinching patriot in Shyama 
Prasad could not rest content at this gravely 
disquieting turn of events. He started for 
Kashmir to personally take stock of the situa- 
tion but was arrested ( May 11, 1953 ) as soon 
as he crossed the Madhopur Check Post, for 
technical violation of the so-called ‘‘Permit 
System.” He was confined in a private bunga- 
low known as the Heather Villa above the 
Nishat Garden, Sreenagar. The whole country 
was profoundly shocked at the news that Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mookerjee had breathed his 
last as a result of heart attack in the early 
hours of 23rd June, 1953, As Dr. M.R. 
Jayakar rightly remarked, “To die in prison 
house locked there by his country’s Swadeshi 
Government, by persons with whom he shared 
power as a colleague only a few days ago, isa 
fitting termination of a warrior life.” Shyama | 
Prasad’s mother, Lady Jogmaya Devi, wailed 
in anguish, “I had long dedicated my son for 
selfless service to the country, and my son sacri- 
ficed his life for the cause of the Motherland. . 
But my son’s courage proved greater than 
their malice, stronger than any torment their 
cruelty could devise. And he shall ever live 


in death, for while thinking of him I cannot 
but think of those martyrs who had died for 
the love of God or for a cause—martyrs who 
had died on the wheel, in the flames, under the 
sword, riddled with arrows, torn and devoured 
by wild beasts.” 


UPENDRA BHANJA 
( A Poet of Orissa ) 


SUDHANSUSEKHAR ROY 

































á It is occasionally dinnod into our ears 
that Bhanja’s poetry is nothing but words. 
Yes, words they are, but not a chaotic con- 
glomeration of them, not an anarchy of mean- 
ingless utterances. . They have a peculiar 
glory of meaningfulness though occasionally 
riotous, as there is riotous glory in the streaks 
of red gold in the evening sky. 

Bhanja is not merely a juggler of words. 
Jugglery there is, quite in plenty, in all that 
he has written ; but that jagglery transcends 
itself into some bold utterances about life, 
into the bold and faithful declaration of his 
message, and sometimes into the mellow 
picture of some nostalgic experlences of 
human life, i 

Many things ere attributed to Bhanja, that 
he was the propagator of a certain ‘religious 
creed, that he made a determined effort to 
uphold the healthy tradition of 
life as against 


conjugal 
certain ascetic tendencies 
then prevailing in society or certain disinti- 
grating forces let loose by some monastic 
order, soon and so forth. But we generally 
forget that Bhanja laid more stress on the 
enjoyment of life than on any ethical purposes. 
eauty, whether in Nature or in human life 
had tremendous fascination for him ; and he 
ould not scruple to appreciate it even at the 
ost of appearing to be vulgar. The endless 
harm that this human body is endowed with 
nspite of all the horrible decays that it under- 
oes lured the poet very much. His poetry 
t certain places was quite voluptuous, but 
bat voluptuousness had a vigour of its own 


N 
because of its positive attitude towards the 
enjoyment of life particularly at a time wher 
a cynical tendency of discarding every kind of 
mundane joy was considered as of supreme 
importance. 

Born to a princely state and rich possibi- 
lities of carving out a permanent niche fo? 
himself in the annals of the royal dynasties 
of those days Bhanja preferred an ceventless 
life of peace and quietude to the humdrum 
of the court and the palace. He shunned 
the muchk coveted kingship which was his 
due and retired into a sequestered life in 
order to devote himseif fully to writing 
poetry. ; 

That he was a great and earnest devotee 
of Ramchandra and that he subjected himse-f 
thoroughly to a code of religious penance and 
discipline in order to acquire the rare abilitios 
of a supreme poet may be questioned. We 
derive all these informations from legendary 
sources only and inspite of stories mentioned 
here and there in his books supporting these 
facts we may still doubt the full import of 
such references. Yet, it must be accepted 
on all hands that Bhanja was above the 
common greed that people of his status 
might generally stoop to. He was above the 
common temptation and hence could easily 
tear himself away from the political turmcil 
and domestic feuds of the day without feeling 
in the least the pang that such wrenchirg 
would have caused him. Internecine; skirmi- 
shes were the order of the day and even tre 
life of a very upright man was not free frcm 
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euch blemishes ~as jealousy, avarice and 
vanity. An eighteeuth century Orissa was a 
cockpit and petty landlords 


princes and potentates were flying at one 


known as 


.another’s throat ; but Bhanja was completely 
of different mettle, Beauty and poetry were 
his only passions ; and to these two noble 
objects he entirely dedicated himself. Very 
quietly without any display of his renuncia- 
tion, he retired to 2 secluded place and with 
calm earnestness he devoted himself to crea- 
tivg a new kind of poetry which bears, all 
throughout, the stamp of his great genius. 
His noble predecessors, Sarala and Jagannath 


had made Oriya language a pliable vehicle 


for conveying ideas and emotions. Bhanja 
added to it the stupendous, possibilities for 
unfolding exuberant and variegated charm 
as well as compact vigour of great poetry. 


In his hands words derived new dimen- 
sions and hence ideas in all his poetry are 
found to bave been expressed with 
great vers e and at the same time with such 


such 


great prandeur, | 
at the same time magnificent, rich and also 
remarkably ' penetrating. He experimented 
with 
patterns, imageries and thematic innovations 


rhythms, rehapsodies and metrical 
with great courage and achieved extraordinary 
His poetry will show at 
words and 


forward like a wild cataract and at certdin 


suceess in that 
certain places ideas leaping 
other places moving to a crescendo. Some- 
where again it will be found that words and 
feelings are coming so gently as to produce 
a welliflucus harmony of sorrow or tender 
brilliance of joy, Yet, as I have already 
said before hand, one must not conclude that 
rhetorics were his only stock in trade. No 


other poet in Oriya literature has been able 


‘majestic about it, 


They cre found suave and’ 
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to show such rare blending of words and 
ideas as he has done. 


We sometimes sneer at all that is medi- 
eval. But the medieval age had something 
Bbanja was writing 'poetry 
finishing one volume after another and cpen-s 
ing up new vistas of poetic glory and poetic 
achievement during this medieval age. Since 
then nearly two hundred years have elapsed. 
But’ this passage of time has not been able 
to make us oblivious of him. He never 
appears as tucked away in a remote corner 
of the past. simply failed to 
tarnish his fame and renown. 


Time has 
He receives 
now abundant praise and adoration at the 
hands of all, even at the hands of his severe 
critics. And a very strange thing about him 
is that he is loved and adored equally,’ 
taough in many cases fame and love are 
antagonistic to each other. 

I bave said already that he introduced 
In the 
domain of Oriya poetry. As regards choosing 
themes for his poetry he broke away from 


certain opoch making changes. 


the past. He no Jonger stuck to the trodden 
path of utilising only religious sentiments 
or scriptural themes for writing poetry, 
Religion as an other worldly interest: had no 
fascination for him. He wanted to portray 
the charm and glory of the mundane life 
though not isolated or banished from spiri 
tuality. The charm of a bashful young lady. 
the lures of music that a lover would lox 
to listen te, the robust and virile sincerit 
of a prince fighting with pride and prowes 
in order to gain immortal fame, these and 

hoast of other marvels of this world had 

tremendous impact on his imagination. Thu 
themes other tban those derived from th 


ancient seriptures found a place of honow! 
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in his creation. 
sudhanidhi was in those days, a clear 
departure from the beaten trask, And 
this paved the path for future authors 
like. Brajanath or Radhanath. But his 
_ immediate successors failed to undersiand 
| sor evaluate the ' full significance of such 
a departure. Of course they reaped the 
full benefit of his heroic enterprise as ‘regards 
inventing a new vehicle for couveying ideas. 
An Abhimanya Samanta Srihara a Baladeva 
would assiduously drive their quill in order 
to create the ‘magical effect of the same 
word-patterns that Bhavja had invented 
and so successfully used. But portray the 
mundane life! Ob! no, they world simply 
sting their shoulders and. follow the old 
convention. But it must be mentioned to 
the great:credit of Bhanja that his style held 
its indomitsbbe sway for nearly a century. 


And ‘what had been said above about 
his tendency to draw the picture of all that 
is earthly is also amply borne out in hia 
most voluminous work— Vaidehisha-vilasha. 
This book unfolds the perennial grandeur 
of that ancient theme, the story of Rama 
and Sita; and in this work also Bhanja 
has spared no pains to pre:ent the sweet 


A 'Lavanyavati ora Prema- 


‘or Krisna cult. 
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fragrance of this earth rather than the 
Thus his Rama 
the same 


ethereal beauty of Heaven. 
enjoys the same joy and feels 
inspirations as we, ordinary human beings 
and his Sita sheds the same 
tears of sorrow and anguish as a common 
woman does. 


generally do ; 


Very wrongly Bhanja has sometimes beer 
dubbed a religious leader and thus the 
real ‘charm of his poetry had been very 
unjustly New meanings as wil. 
suit our particular purpose or fancy hava 
been read into his poetry. He has beer 
made to uphold that cause which is dear 
that message thaz 
we so eagerly wait to listen to. The whola 
gamut of his poetic gift has been ransacked 
in order to discover if there is anywhers 
an enthusiastic propagation of Rama, cult 
It this is one extrema 
the -other extreme is to try assiduously to 
show that there is nothing but obscenity 
in his work. And by steering clear of thoss 
two extremes we shall’ not only be able to 
do justice to this great poet, a peerless 
poet indeed in the whole realm of Oriya 
poetry, but also derive endless joy and 


ignored. 


to us and utter 


inspiration from what he has written. 





PEACOCK—THE NATIONAL BIRD OF INDIA 


BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE - 


The peoples of world have a deep fascina- 
tion for the peacock (pavo Cristatus). “Proud 
asa peacock” is an often abused universal 
term, as it unjustifiably tries to equate human 
vanity with the serenity and glory of one of 
the most beautiful and cherished birds of 
mankind. India has made a proud claim on 
ip to make it her National bird. 

Dr. Zafox Tuteshally, an ornithologist of 
the Indian subcontinent states: 

“A few years ago, The Peacock was 
salected as the National Bird of India. At 
that time there was a lively controversy 
among naturalists, both in India and abroad, 
about the merits of selecting the Peacock. 
Some said thatthe Great Indian Bastard 
should have been given the honor because it 
sould help in the conservation of this fine, 
rare bird, endemic to India. It was pointed 
out that the Nene Goose was selected for the 
game reason in Hawaii, and the publicity 
which it thus received assisted the effort, 
ci conservationists. Others referred to the 
fact that the Robin was the National Bird 
ef Englnnd, which was not endangered by 
Eny means., 


The Peasock is a fitting choice for Iadia, 


because it is held in reverence by the peoples 
cf Indian subcontinent pakistan India, Burma 


and Ceylon, as it has always had a hold on ‘ 


the imagination of these peoples, especially 
among Hindus and Buddhists. Peacocks are 
found in the rain forests from India-Ceylon 
to Vietnam and Indonesia, 


Whole dynastics of Indo-Ceylon kings at 


various Periods of history were named after 
this bird. Shan Jahan-the famous Mogula 
Emperor who made Delhihis capital (1658) 
built its greatest monuments, including the 
Jama Masjid (Great Mosque), Jag Mahal (one 
ef the wonders of the world) and the Impe- 
rial palace, glorified this bird by naming the 
throne of Delhi after it. The inscription in 
the Emperor’s private audience hall: “If 
there is a heaven,on earth, it is this” (hall). 
The exquisitely proportioned public audience 
hall contained a solid gold, jewel—encrusted 
peacock throne, which was carried off in 
1739 with other booty by the Persian General 
Nadir Shah, and Delhi fell into the hands of 
the British in 1803. Even today the shaky | 
throne of Iran is called the peacock throne. 
























There are two species both found in deep 
forests, the common peacozk of India and 
Ceylon, and the Burma-Thai-Vietnames-Indo- 
The 
white peacock is thoutht to be a mutation 
of the Indo-Ceylou species. The crested male 


nesian peacock natural to these regions. 


of the common peacock, which is often kept 
in captivity, has a maguificent green and. gold 
errectile train, modifieation of the tail coverts 
adorned with an eye like blue-green spots. 
This magnificence it displays before the dulle 
plumaged trainless hen during courtship 


There are many superstitions relating ti 
the Peacock all over the countryside of India 
Ceylon and South-Eastern Buddhist Asia 
such as the amorous dance of the male bird 
with the coming ef the rains, Visitors t 
Ceylon’s famous Yala Animal and Bir 
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Sanctuary could actually see the amorous 
display of the male bird’s feathers during 
their mating season in open places, 






















In the opinion of experts, in spite of their 
general shyness, peacocks become very tame 
and confide in areas ‘like Saurashtra and 
Rajasthan where the people treat them with 
reverence. Inthe Sterling Gardens in the 
New York State one could find the peacocks, 
unmindful of the visitors or spectators, roam- 
ing all over the gardens in the summer 
months. Apparently they are housed in 
heated ‘cages in the winter months and 
brought out to this communal garden in the 
summer. 


In places where they are persecuted it is 
difficult to get near them, and they start to 
move away when one is still at a distance of 
400 yards. In big forests in India, Burma, 
Malaya, and Ceylon; where they are not in 
touch with human beings and thereby not 
molested by humans, they are extremely shy 
and untrusting. 


The Peacock has the reputation of gazing 
with stupefaction at any new object that 
comes within its ken. It is said that when 
leopards crawl up to them, and finally come 
into view, the birds stare at them as if 
hypnotized, and this makes it easy for the 
| animals to pounce upon them. Col. Tytler 
tells an incredible story about his experience 
when stalking peafowl. Ue once come upon 
a bird that was so taken up with watching 
something else, that it allowed him to come 
quite near. He found that the Peacock was 
looking intently at a leopard that was slowly 
crawling up toit. Just as he raised his gun 
to shoot the animal, it suddenly threw up 
both its paws and shrieked out “Na Sir. No 
Sir don’t fire,” and the supposed leopard 
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turned out to be a professional hunter in a 


leopard’s skin. These men had learnt that 
the easiest way to get near a peafowl was to 


' pose as a leopard, by which means it was easy 


to get close enongh to shoot them with bow 
and arrow. 


It is extraordinary how a peacock wita 
its gorgeous lengthy train can slip throug2 
scrub country without getting its feathers 
entangled in the undergrowth, It can be as 
sinuous as a snake in its movements, moving 
its body sideways in a most dexterous manner. 

Peacocks are polygamous birds and, like 
all who shower their affections over mary 
wives, they do not take their domestic res- 
ponsibility seriouely. The male takes no 
interest in either incubating the eggs or in 
looking sfter the young ones. 
consists of two to five females; and the 
females hide their nest and their young ores 
very carefully from the male, who is reputed 
to ill-treat his mates during their period of 
confinement. 


His harem 


There is not much data about the life of 
peacocks in the wild, for we know little about 
their social life, and of their attachment to 
particular territories. George Schaller, the 
well-known ecologist, was in the Kanha 
National Park from December, 1963 to July, 
1964. While he was studying tigers and deer, 
he took the opportunity of having a close 
look at the peafowl in the Park. He arrived 


The birdo 
mid-January, 
the sexes living separately, except the yocne 
birds which tended to stay in the company o£ 
hens. 


at some interesting conclusions. 
remained inconspicucus until 


About the middle of January the coeks 
suddenly came into prominence, and they 
started to eall loudly, which indicated th: 
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b ginning of the breeding season. In the 
fcllowing month the cocks were mainly 
concerned with establishing a territory, and 
then courting the hens, After an initial 
psriod of prospecting, each adult cock would 
select an area of 400ft. to 600 ft. in dia- 
mater by late January or early February, 
Most cocks favoured territories with one 


side bordering the forest, and fhe 
touching the 


other 
territory of a neighbouring 
ccck. Within his domain, each cock had 
a small area corresponding to a pulpit. 
ucually a rock or termite mound on which 


it stood to show itself better, and to proc- 
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laim to all that he was both defacte and 
legal owner of the property. Apart from 
this prominent feature, the territory of each 
cock consisted of a small open area such as 
a road or patch of short grass on which he 
could court. 

whenever two cocks met at the boundary 
of their territories, they walked parallel to 
each other 5 ft, apart, until suddenly one 


or the other turned away at a 90 degree angle 
swinging his long tail abruptly towards his 
This seems to be an intimidative 
displey. when this proved to be an insufficient 
deterrent, they jumped at each other with 
slashing feet. 


opponent. 
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There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
Yoffice of Vice-President is a unique feature of 
our parliamentary democracy. Such an office 
does not exist in other parliamentary demo- 
cracies of the world. An office akin to this 
exists only in the United States of America. 
But there the system of government is not the 
same as ours. It is to be noted, in this connec- 
tion, that the office of our Vice-President 
is analogous to, though not identical with 
that of the American Vice-President. In fact, 
there are vital . differences between the Vice- 
President of. India and his 
the U. S. A. 

Our Vice-President is elected by an elec- 
toral college consisting of the members of 
both Houses of Parliament in accordance 
with the system of proportional representation 
by means of single transferable vote. The 
election of the Vice-President differs from 
that of the President inasmuch as the Vice- 
President is not elected by the same electoral 
college as the President. The method of 
removal of the Vice-President is 
different from 


counterpart in 


similarly 
that of the President. No 
formal impeachment is necessary for removing 
the Vice-President from his office. A resolu- 
tion passed by an absolute majority in the 
Rajya Sabha and agreed toby a simple 
majority in the Lok Sabha is enough to 
emove him. It is worthy of note in this context 
hat the Constitution of the U.S.A. provides 
or similar methods of election and removal 
or the President and the Vice-President. 

Any Indian citizen who has completed the 
ge of 35 years and is qualified for election as 
member of the Rajya Sabha is eligible for 
lection as the Vice-President of India. The 


THE OFFICE OF OUR VICE-PRESIDENT 
Prof. SUKUMAR DAM 


term of office of the Vice-President is 5 years. 
He is eligible for re-election and Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan was really elected for the 
second term in 1957, 

Although the fundamental law of the land 
includes the Vice-President in the Union 
Executive it does not entrust him with any 


executive powers and functions as Vice- 
President. In the words of D. Basu (1), 


“No functions are attached to the office of 
the Vice-President as such,” 

The normal function of the Vice-President 
is to actasthe ex-officio Chairman of the 
Rajya Sabha. Here we have followed the 
American system. The Vice-President of the 
U.S.A. is the ex-officio Chairman of the 
Senate. Our Vice-President does not draw 
any salary as Vice-President, he draws his 
salary as Chairman of the Rajya Sabha. 

Besides presiding over the Rajya Sabha, 
the Vice-President may be required to act as, 
or discharge the functions of, the President in 
certain contingencies. This function of the 
Vice-President may be described as a contin- 


‘gent function. . 


In the event of the occurrence of any 
yacancy in the office of the President by 
reason of his death, resignation or removal, or 
otherwise, the Vice-President shall act as 
President until a new President is elected anc 
enters upon his office. Here is a departure 
from the American system in this respect. 
In the U. S, A. the Vice-President in these 
circumstances holds the office of Presiden: 
till the expiry of his predecessor’s term of 
office. Eight Vice-Presidents have so far 
succeeded to the American Presidency in ths 
way. 
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But in India a new President must in these 
circumstances be elected as soon as possible 
after, and in no case later than 6 months 
from, the date of occurrence of the vacancy. 
When the new President enters upon his office 
the Vice-President who was so long acting” 
as President must revert to his office. To 
borrow the language of Asok Chanda (2), 
“Unlike in the U, S. Constitution, the Vice- 
President does not automatically become the 
President on that office falling permanently 
vacant. He acts merely as President, until 
arrangements can be made to hold an elec- 
tion, There occurred, in fact, a permanent 
vacancy in the office of the President by 
reason of President Dr. Zakir Husain’s death 
ca May 3, 1969, when Vice-President 
¥. V. Giri was sworn in to function merely as 
the acting President of India. 

Apart from a permanent vacancy, there 
may also occur a temporary vacancy in’ the 
cffice of the President. The President may be 
temporarily unable to discharge his functions 
cwing to absence from India, illness or any 
cther cause, in which case the Vice-Président 
snall discharge the functions of the President 
until the date on which the President resumes 
kis duties. 

On a number of occasions the Vice-Presi- 
dent discharged the functions of the President 
curing such temporary absence of the Presi- 
dent. The first occasion took place in June, 1960 
when Vice-President Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
performed the functions of the President 
uring the 15-days visit of President 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad to the Soviet Union. 
Again, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan was sworn in to 
discharge the functions of the President on 
Jely 25, 1961, when Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
became temporarily incapable of discharging 
the functions of the President owing to his 
serious illness. As Vice-President, Dr. Zakir 
Husain performed the functions of the Presi- 


dent temporarily on two occasions when 
President Dr. S. Radhakrishnan had to 
undergo an eye operation in February, 1964 
and again in March, 1965, 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that 
President Dr. Rajendra Prasad had been 
abroad on five occasions during the tenurd 
of his office. But only on one occasion such 
a stop-gap arrangement was made. Again, 
when President Dr. S. Radhakrishnan was 
away on an official visit to the U. K. in the 
summer of 1963, no such arrangement was 
made. “It appears’? observes D. Basu (3 ), 
“that the power to determine when the Presi- 
dent is unable to discharge his duties or when 
he should resume his duties has, been under- 
stood to belong to the President himself.” 

When the Vice-President acts as, ‘or 
discharges the functions of, the President, he 
shall have all the powers and immunities of 
the President. He shall also be entitled to 
the same emoluments as the President. Dur- 
ing any period when the Vice-President acts 
as, or discharges the fuuctions of, the President 
he shall not perform the dutics of the office 
ofthe Chairman of the Rajya Sabha and 
shall not be entitled to any salary payable 
to the Chairman of the Rajya Sabha. 


The role of our Vice-President is not surely 
one of much significance in the constitutiona 
system of the country. “The Constitution” 
as M. V. Pylee (4) says, “provides for 4 
Vice-President whose role inthe Governmen 
is comparatively insignificant.” Although th 
Vice-President is the second highest dignitar 
of India, no functions and formalities ar, 
attached to his office. ‘‘The Vice-President’ 
to quote the words of H. M. Jain(5), “h 
no functions ofhis own and no ceremon 
about himself. As the dignified part of t 
Constitution he is overshadowed by t 
President and as such cannot be a focus 
citizens interest or attention.” 


I 
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It cannot, however, be denied that the 
3ffice of our Vice-President has still come to 
be one of dignity and prestige. The eminence 
of the first two occupants of the office is 
mainly responsible for the same, As. Dr. J. N. 
Lal (6) observes, “The office of Vice-Presi- 
dent has come to acquire a position of respect 


‘in our constitutional system. Dr. Radhakrish- 


nan and Dr. Zakir Husain made their valua- 
ble contribution to making it what it is to-day. 
It may, however, he noted that in the absence 
of power, an office like this tends to be 
regarded as superfluous.” Whatis, therefore, 
necessary is to increase the utility of the 
office of our Vice-President to the greatest 
possible extent. : f ' 

Needless to say, the importanée of Vice- 
Presidential office is much more genuine in 
the U.S: A. thanin our country. The fact 
that the Vice-President may succeed to the 
Presidency in the event of the death, resigna- 
tion or removal of the President has made the 
office of the American Vice-President poten- 
tially important, 


In order to make the office of our Vice- 
President similarly important, itis suggested 
that an amendment should be made in the 
Constitution to provide that in the event of 
occurrence of any vacancy in the office of 
the President by reasan of his death, resigna- 
tion or removal, or otherwise, the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall replace the President, as in the 
U. S. A., for the remainder of his predecessor’s 
term of office. Suitable amendments should 
also be made to provide that the method of 
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‘election as well as removal of the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be the same as the President. 

' Apart from amending the Constitution, 
the utility of our Vice-Presidential office may 
be increased by other means. In recent years 
the stature of the office of the American Vice- 
President has been elevated considerably 
through statutory and extra-legal means, He 
is now not only included in the Presidential 
cabinet but a variety of diplomatic and exec- 
tive duties are also assigned tohim. Such 
things cannot of course be envisaged under a 
parliamentary system of government obtaining 
in our country. It is not, however, impossible 
to find ways and means to invest the Vice- 
President with some duties and  functicns 
within the limitations of our parliamentary 
system, In fine, our efforts should be to 
make the office of our Vice-President really 
an important one. ; 

(1) D. Basu: Introduction to the consti- 

tution of India, 1966, p. 130. 


‘(2) Asok Chanda: Indian Administration 
1965, p. 46. . 
(3) Ibid, p. 131. 
(4) M.V.Pylee: India’s Constitution, 
1967, p. 200. 
(5) Vide his article on The Vice-President 


in the Journal of Constitutional and 
Parliamentary Studies, Vol. III, No. 1 
(January-March. 1969 ), p. 114. 

Vide his article on The Vice-Presicent 
Of India in the Indian Journa: of 
political Science, July-September, 1967, 
p. 116. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
SUBHAS CHANDRA SARKAR 


My interest in mountaineering, wholly 
vicarious and bookish, was aroused in my 
childaood by the late Nripendrakrishna 
Chattopadhyay through his book entitled 
“Eimalaya Abhijan” (expedition to the Hima- 
layas). Over many hours and for many days 
my heart ached over the mysterious disappea- 
rance of Irvine and Mallory. Yet even in 
those early days I wondered why there was no 
Indian in the Himalayan expeditions. We 
were too young to know the answer, A, doubt 
often hurt my minJ. Were we not capable of. 
climbing the mountains? My children laugh 
at such questions which they consider to be 
silly. Why not? Now not only Indian men 
have distinguished in mountaineering, women 
—even teenaged school girls all on their own 
have conquered many mighty peaks; Yet in 
our young days these were but mere dreams. 
We had little in our contemporary life to give 
us confidence except the growing militancy of 
the freedom movement. Not unoften we used 
to turn to history to prop our self-conidence. 
No doubt that diffidence was largely the out- 
come of political subordination to the British 
who had forced us out of all active pursuits. 

The elation that we felt when an all Indian 
team conquered the Mount Everest in 1965 
can be easily imagined. No doubt, earlier also 
Indians like Tensing Norgay and Nawang 
Gambu had climbed the Everest in 1953 and 
1963 respectively. Yet they had done so only 
as part of the British and American teams 


‘respectively. The full eredit for the ascent of 


Everest by the Indian team led by Comman- 
der Kohli—which was the fourth authorized 
ascent of the Everest excluding the Chinese 
claim of having reached the top of Mount 


Everest in 1960—laid all doubts to rest. The 
Indians had conquered the Everest with a 
bang having sent nine men to the top—a 
record ; and once three persons at a time— 
another record ; with an Indian claiming the 
first distinction of climbing upto Mount 
Everest twice—yet another record. 


A. S. Cheema and Nawang Gombu reached 
the summit first on 20 May 1965. The second 
team composed of Sonam Gyatso, the oldest 
member of the team at 43, and Sonam 
Wangyal, the youngest person to have stood on 
the Mount Everest at 23, reached the summit 
on 22 May. The third team consisting of C. P. 
Vora and Ang Kami reached the summit on 
24 May. The fourth party of H. P. S. 


Ahluwalia, ECS Rawat and Phu Dorji reached | 


the summit on 29 May 1965. 


What does one feel as one stands on the top 
of the world? The feelings vary as the 
evidence of the nine Indian 'summiters shows. 
Sonam Gyatso and Sonam Wangyal fell down 
on their knees and prayed. “I must confess, I 
was a little frightened. I was new to Everest, 
the mountain overwhelmed me. The fear of 


< 


getting back safely was suddenly uppermost in . 


my mind. 
felt when I went first to thejice-fall. Gradually 
that fear had dissolved itself. But now it came 
back again”, writes Sonam Wangyal ( p 160). 
Ang Kami reportedly carried a pin-up picture 
of a film actress with which he wanted himself 
to be photographed on the summit but his 
companion C. P. Vora would have none of it. 
( p 170 ) Rawat prayed silently ( p 199). He 
worshipped an idol of Devi Durga which he 
had brought from home and burned incense 


It was the same fear which I had | 
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before her.” Phu Dorji gave me a rosary 
which I put around the idol, I kept five cubes 
of sugar in front of the idol and after complet- 
ing my prayers, took away three of them as 
prasad. “Phu Dorji took out a silver locket 
which had a miniature photograph of the 
Dalai Lama and tied it to the American flag 
pole”, he writes in his diary ( p 200 ). 

Ahluwalia had tears in his eyes: tears of 
joy and gratitude. He writes, “I left a photo- 
graph of Guru Nanak’ sent to me by my 
fiancee’s mother and a rosary given to me by 
my mother. I also left my wrist watch tied to 
the American flag pole as my personal offering. 
To my surprise I found a pile of chocolate 
slabs under the Indian flag pole. None of the 
summiters had ever mentioned leaving choco- 
late on the summit. Leaving two slabs of 
chocolate there, I picked up four and kept 
them in my pocket. That, of course, I did 
with the leave of the ‘Goddess Mother of the 
Earth.” (p 200) (It is interesting to note 
that the ski-ing member of the successful 
Japanese Everest team in 1969 ate those choco- 
lates left behind ). i 

~—Note added on 21 May 
1970 by the writer. 

I have quoted at length of the reaction of 
the summiters to enable the readers to know 
that men who have risked their lives to reach 
the top, feel and do when they attain that 
objective. Few of us are as hardy and as 
courageous as the mountaineers who climb 
lonely heights all by themselves. They are not 
ordinary men by any sense, The physical 
stamina alone has to be extraordinary. A 
member of the party had heart attack and had 
to leave almost at the beginning. Another, 
Major H. V. Bahugana ( Bogie ) was stricken 
when he was on his .way to the summit and 
had to give up after climbing nearly 28000 feet 
of the needed 29028 feet! (p195) In 1960 
three members of the first Indian Expedition— 
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Capt N. Kumar (who became the Deputy 
leader of the successful Expedition in 1965 ), 
Sonam Gyatso( the only person who has 
reached Mount Everest twice ) and Nawang 
Gembu had to admit failure after climbing 
28,300 ft. due to bad weather. Two years later 
in 1962 three members of the second Indian 
Expedition—Lt. M. S. Kohli (who became 
the leader of the successful Indian Expedition’ , 
Sonam Gyatso and Hari Dang had to beat a 
retreat having climbed 28,600, again due to 
inclement weather. Those who reach the 
Everest are thus men of exceptional courage 
and luck. To know their mind is a great 


_ privilege. 


Everest Expedition is a time-consuming ani 
costly affair, On 18 August 1964 Commander 
Kohli was selected leader and Lt. Colonel 
Kumar Deputy leader. After a lot of prepara- 
tory work had been done the selected team 
assembled in New Delhi on 11 February 1965. 
On 22 February the team left New Delhi ky 
train for Jaynagar. On 26 February the trek 
began. The base camp ( 17,800 ft. ) was set 
up on 22 March and the final camp ( 27,930 ) 
oa 19 May. The summit was reached cn 
20 May, again on 22 May. 24 May ard 
29 May. The team returned to New Delai 
on 23 June 1965 by air from Kathmandu. 
Commander Kohli has given a very viv.d 
account of the expedition. Although he had 
earlier missed the Everest by a mere 428 ft. he 
denied himself the privilege of being included 
in the summit party. Another indomitable 
person was the Deputy Leader Lt. Col. Kumar 
who joined the team despite his serious toe 
injury which necessitated him to put on 
electrical heated socks with such distinguished 
mountaineers at the lead, the Indian team was 
poised to create history. And, no doubt, it did 
by placing nine persons on top of the Everest. 

Another distinctive feature of the volume 


. e . e / - 
is the detailed chapters on organizing tie 
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expedition that have been contributed by 
fersons handling the respective assignments : 
Equipment and clothing, food, oxygen, trans- 
port, Sherpas, medicine, communications, 
photography, geology and imports. ‘Out of 
810 porters, who made the caravan of our 
expedition”, Colonel Kumar writes, “‘more 
than 300 were female porters. I, personally, 
vould like to have only female porters if 
possible, as they create less fuss, drink less and 
make no trouble. It was a common sight on 
tae approach march especially in the South 
Ehumbu area, that the men-folk got drunk 
and their loads were being carried by their 
women-folk in addition to their own load ; or, 
sometimes, after dumping their own loads at 
the destination, they returned to carry the 
load of their drunk men-folk.” ( pp !291-292 ) 
There is a very interesting account provid- 
ed by Group Captain Situ Mullick of how the 
news of the conquest of the Mount Everest was 
broken to the newsmen in New Delhi. Another 
interesting chapter is about the aerial flight 
cver Everest by Sqn. Ldr. Neel Batra. The 
flight took place on 9 June 1965 within a fort- 
night of the fourth successful summit climbing 
en 29 May. The first aerial flight over Everest 


` kad taken place thirtytwo years earlier in, 1933 


on 3 April. The first “authorized” and 
planned flight by the Indian Air Force Plane 
took place on 6 June 1953. Even in 1953 





electrically-heated suits had to be worn by 
those in the plane to guard against the extreme 
cold of high altitude. By 1965 such a tremen- 
dous change had taken place in aviation that 
all the passengers could go to Everest in their 
summer clothes ( p 237). “Instead of opera- 
ting from an airfiled much nearer the Everest 
region, this time it was possible to fly! direct to 
the mountain, spend a considerable time there 
and reach back Delhi, all in a matter of few 
hours,” he writes. ( p 237 ). 


This book is not only a record: of the record 
set up by the Indian Everest Expedition but is 
also a guide book to the Everest. A small 
point. There is no mention in the chronology 
of Radhanath Sikdar who correctly established 
the height of Mount Everest for the first time 
in 1852. Kae 

The photographs, many of them in colour, 
greatly add to the value of the book, If I may 
suggest, this book ought to be translated into 
all languages and sold at a popular price to 
enable a wider Indian reading public to 
derive benefit out of it. . 





Nine Atop Everest (Story of the Indian 
Ascent ) by M, ‘S. Kohli. Orient Long- 
mans Ltd, 17 Chittaranjan Avenue, Cal- 
cutta—13. 1969 Pp xviii, 384 with mono- 
chrome and multichrome plates. Rs. 75:00, 


İN SACRED MEMORY 
a7 SITA DEVI 
(14) 


In the evening we went over to Dinubabu’s 
for the song session. Dinubabu expressed 


t 















his concern over our young servant’s sudden 
vinterest in singing. Whenever we were out, 
the boy would start his self-taught music 
lessons and drive our neighbours te distrac- 
tion. We decided to control his ardour a 
bit. i 


Early next morning as we came out to 


next door, was open and a mosquito net 
‘could be seen. We realised that the poet 
had returned by the night train. Minutes 
later he came out on the terrace to sit in 
meditation in the usual place. I had to 
rush in again for some household chores 
and when I came back, I saw Rabindranath 
coming down the stairs, with a plate of food 
in his hand, Some professors lived with 
their families in the small cottages around 
the poet’s house. I watched the poet coming 
The children 
ran out to touch his feet and soon after, 
their mother came hurrying to take the plate 
from his hand. The poet returned to his 
dining room and came out again with some 
thing else in his hand, He seemed to be 
coming towards our house this time. When 
he was near enough, we noticed that he was 
We rushed 
out to welcome him. Placing the loaf in 


near Kshitimohanbabu’s place. 


carrying a large loaf of bread. 


my sister’s hands he said “Santa, I came to 
help you with your domestic duties—but 
this is an Islamic creation” < 

To those who have seen him only in his 
last years,—physically brokendown—this 


pen-picture of the poet may seem unbelieva- 


9 


the verandab, we noticed that the toy room, . 


‘Sreyashi’, was then in circulation. 


ble. But those who had known him in h.s 
glorious middle years, would recall in memory 
the wonderful days. Rabindranath’s persec- 
nality was many faceted, like a diamord 
help up to light, Any ordinary action would 
gein a particular beauty through his hands. 
He had composed, in his youth, a song— 
‘Amaray korotomar Bina’, ‘make me yorr 
Bina’—and god had fulfilled his prayer 
indeed. This strange golden Bina had nevzr : 
struck a discordant note. He sat down ard 
chatted with us on the wooden bench out- 
side. The ashram women had formed a 
literary club and their hand-written journal, 
Tae 
name had been chosen by Shri Dwijendranash 
Tagore. The club allowed women of ll 
age-groups to sing and to write and discuss 
literature for the association. We had hed 
a meeting, most probably, the day before 
the poet’s return. Santoshbabu’s yourg 
sister Nutu had read out a small essay there, 
Rabindranath must have heard about it from 
someone, because he asked me, “What was 
the sermon delivered by Nutu the othar 
day?’ He talked with us fora few mo-e 
winutes and, then left to visit some of oar 
We watched him stop to chat 
before most of the cottages. 


neighbours. 


In the afternoon we were told that he woud 
But the 
not done that afternoon, ~ns 


read out his ‘kartar icchay karma’. 
reading was 
ha-was to preside over the ashram-associaticn 
meeting at that time. We would turn tp 
the ashram, 
particularly when the poet was present, Tae 
being held in the hall eallcd 


az all.the meetings held at 


meeting, was 


Ps 
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‘Bithika-griha’. When we reached the place, 
taere were so many inside that we could not 
goin. The boys pulled out a bench for us, 
. Hear a window, and we sat to watch the 
proceedings for a while. After sometime 
we saw Rabindranath drive off in his motor 
car, towards Surul, We guessed that the 
essay-readisg might be done in the evening. 
After our afternoon tea we went fora walk 
with Nepalbabu. Soon we saw streams of 
people coming towards the ashram from the 
We waited there for 
naws wien some ashram boys stopped to in- 


Grection of Bolpur. 


form us. They said, in all eagerness, that 


taey had invited the Bolpur audience to 
cme and hear fhe evening’s lecture. Even 
the English padre of the local church was 
not excluded. Nepalbabu dido’t seem too 
p_eased- -“What have you done ?” he exclai- 
mad. Anyway, we intended to take that 
Almost 
immediately we heard the car coming and it 
scon stopped before us. The poet got out 


evening walk, so we walked on. 


to ask Nepalbabu who had arranged about 
His face showed 

After a. few 
brief words he went away while we marched 


this unexpected audience. 
clear signs of displeasure. 


ata quick pace towards the ashram. ' But 
it took us quite a while to come back, 
Khoai We 
realised that the readings would start soon 
acd we tried to take a short cut through the 
fields. 


bci the gates were locked. My sister and 


orce we were in the dunes. 


We came near a railway crossing, 


I slipped through a narrow openiag, but 
Nopalbabu had quite a struggle with it before 
he could escape. 
‘and wandered about. It wasa dark, moon- 
lees’ night and the idea of being lost for ever 
kept fleeting through our minds. At last 


Then we lost. our way 
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we came to a mud road and walking furiously 
over it, we soon found the main highway. 
We could hear the ashram bell froma dis- 
tance. Near the astram gate we sawa well 
built and comfortably cushioned bullock 
carriage waiting. said , 
Nepalbabu and we realised that the unwanted, 
guests had arrived. When we came near 


“Disastrous !” 


Natyaghar, we could hear the opening 
strains of “Desho desho nandito kori mand- 
rito tobo bheri”, We hurried in to sit down 
and were told that search parties had been 
sent out to bring us back in time. 


After the soag we eagerly turned to- 
wards the poet, to listen to his ‘kartar icchay 
karma’ Rabindranath came forward and said, 
“this evening I shall read for you, a poem 
I had written many years ago. Please don’t 
expect me to read anything else afterwards.” 
Then opening a book, he began to read 
“Gardharir abedan.” J whispered to my 
companions, “What is the matter? They. 
also whispered back, We'll tell you later”. 
After the recitation the meeting came to a 
close with the singing of ‘Jana gana mana . 
adhinayaka’, The huadreds from Bolpur | 
returned home, rather puzzled. Later we 
were told that the huge crowd had irritated 
ihm immensely. 


Anyway, we did get to hear ‘Kartar 
icchay karma’, the next day and no eutsider 
was informed about it. The ashramites 


gathered around him and Pan dit Bidhushekha 
Shastri came to preside over the meeting. 
It was a long essay and the reading took 
more than an hour. There were no songs 
afterwards, but the poet sang out the first 
line from “Desho desho nandito kori’ and 
stopped. After the meeting the two of us 
strolled about, with a professor’s baby-boy 
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in our arms. Rabindranath came to pat the 


boy’s cheeks and asked us, “So, he is your 
pet? Afterwards he returned home. 

Quite a few football teams used to come 
to play to Santiniketan in those days. I 
loved watching these football matches, as I 
had been a football player in my child 
hood. It was not quite proper to go near 
the field alone, so I went to ask Meera Devi, 
She was very busy then and could not come 
with me. “Why don’t you take my ayah 
along?” She said, “How will the ayah 
protect her ?” Remarked the poet from up- 
stairs. Meera Devi did come along after 
sometime ‘and we returned after the matcb 
was over. 

We went and sat in!Dinubabu’s verandah 
in the evening—expecting songs. Hearing 
the shuffle of Japanese slippers we turned 
around to see Rabindranath. When we rose 
to greet him, he said, “Do sit down--I dowi 
wish to upset you. Let us chat a bit.” He 
sat’ down on the bench beside us. 
was standing by him. Pulling her down 
beside him he said, “Kamala, you sit here 
beside me. 
friendship is, 
Calcutta.” 
ter. 


































Kamala 


Let them see how. close our 

Let them talk about it in 
That threw us into fits of laugh- 
He did like Kamala Devi very much 
and mentioned this fact often. My father 
had once asked him to translate “Chirakumar 
Sabha” into English and he had retorted, 
“Really, Sir! You surprise me. How can 
they appreciate our humour? They have no 


relationships such as we know, between a 
man and his wife’s sister. Take, for instance, 
my feeling for Kamal. Do you think they 
would understand it at all—if I write a 
story about it ?” 

Rabindranath’s stay in the ashram was 
cut short again. News from Caleutla said 
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Bela Devi was very seriously ill. The poet 
left for Calcutta about the 30th of August. 
It was a Wednesday and the mandir held 
the prayers in the early dawn as we did nos 
wish him to rush to catch the train. 

Returning from the mandir we saw tho 
luggage lying packed, before the house next- 
door. The ‘arrived soon after. 
Rabindranath came downstairs a few minutes 
later- After our pranam he blessed us and 
said that he weuld soon return. “You wil 
be here and I shall see you again,” he saic. 
His little grand-daughter, Nandita, pulled et 
his fingers and he remarked, “She is asking 
for my hand it seems!” This was one cf 
his favourite jokes about his grand-daughter. 
He left for the station soon after, as there 
were signs of a thunder shower and the train 
was to arrive soon. 

In those days, the students and teacher, 
the poets relatives and the few permanert 
residents like us would live together and feel 
like one big family, in the ashram. None 
were considered to be outsiders and all 
shared each others moments of joy or sorrow. 


car 


Sri Dwipendranath Tagore wasa very warm 
and generous person, Being frail in health, 
he never went out much, but his front porch 
seemed to function as the local club! Re 
always kept in touch with the others aud 
gifts of fruit and sweets from his home wero 
pouring in for us, constantly. We never 
seemed to stop eating them. My brother 
Ashoke had once remarked that everything 
about Santiniketan was wonderful but by 


far the best thing in it was Dwipenbabu’s 
‘pantua’! When Dwipendranath heard aboat 
this, he made it a point to send Ashoke 
Isome ‘pantua’, whenever he visited the 
ashram. 


(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRI LAL) 





Current Affairs 


British Elections 


The British Elections brought up the 
cuzstion of the relative merits of capitalism 
en] Socialism. Those who believe in soeia- 
lism, that is in the common ownership of 
production and the removal of various 
privileges, class rights and feudal ways of 
Lfə; find it to be the ideal method of 
existence. Those who find capitalism satis- 
factory, donot admit its faulis and think 
taat individual freedom of enterprise guaran- 
tze3 human progress much more than the 
creation of collective rights could assure or 
aclieve. In fact both socialism and capita- 
lsm have their good points as well as 
faults and much depends on the way these 
cifferent types of socio-economic institutions 
` are get up and operated. The evils arise 
cute often out of wrong use rather than 
from any basic or fundamental defects. 


Those who criticise capitalism ascribe many 
faults to it which are not really and exclu- 
ively inherent ia capitalism. Such as, some 
say that capitalism is responsible for Wars. 
Ts may be argued, in answer that there can 
be capitalism in countries which never engage 
in wars and there can be wars participated 
ic by purely socialist countries. Sweden, 
Swizerland and Denmark, for instance, are 
capitalistic countries which never engage 
in wars. They donot belong to military 
b.ovs which might involve them in conflicts 
of a military kind. On the other hand 
China, which is a socialist country invaded 


Tibet without being provoked in any manner 
and occupied that theocratic state by citing 
some alleged histori-al rights claimed by the 
Chinese emperors of the Ming period. If 
a socialist country can commit acts of aggre- 
ssion on the ground of imperial rights; no 
one can thereafter say that socialism avoids 
warfare or tbat socialist states have no love 
or respect for imperialism. Among other 
instances of socialists indulging in wars, 
may mexziion North Korea, North 
Vietnam, the Russian attacks on Hungary 
and the attack on Czeeho Slovakia by the 
Warsaw powers. Both Russia and China 
have put dowa by force attempts at revolt 
by their associated states in Turkistan and 
other places. 


ona 


The second charge against capitalism is 
that it causes famines. Admitting that tbis 
accusation is correct in so far as many 
great famines have occurred in capitalistic 
regimes in various countries; one has to 
point out that there haye been great famines 
also When ‘Russia 
abolished private farming and made collec- 


cultivation was 


in socialist countries. 


tive farming compulsory ; 
badly aftected and in the great famine that 
followed about thirteen million people died | 
of starvation intheU SSR. Other socia- 
list countries hnve experienced famines too 
from time to time and one cannot establish 
any exclusive connection between capitalisw 
and famines. There is no such ‘connection 
between socialism and famines either. 
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Is poverty the result of capitalism ? 
Had it been so all capitalist countries would 
have produced poverty on a fair scale. 
But there is evidence that many capitalist 
countries have little poverty. These coun- 
ytries are, among others, the USA, Canada, 
Australia, Sweden, West Germany, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 
the common man in these countries is quite 


Japan, 
The afluence of 


noticeable. On the other hand some socia- 
list countries like China and North Korea 
have large numbers of very poor people. 
Another charge against capitalism is that 
capitalist countries show racialism in a 
The USA South Africa 
and Rhodesia suffer from racialism and are 
capitalist countries. But the Chinese are 
extremely race conscious without being 


strong manner, 


capitalistic. The French are quite free from 


this fault but are capitalistic, Racialism 
now affects many countries and not for the 
game or similar reasons. The UAR and the 
Israelis are both racialists. The UAR claim 
to be socialistic. The Israelis are clearly 
capitalistic. Racialism also has two mean- 
ings. One is prejudice against dark races 
and the other is just racial exclusiveness. 
there can be no connection between race 
consciousness and belief in private ownership 
Some socialists 


but so 


of the means of production. 
may be free from such prejudices ; 
can be a number of capitalists. 

The British elections may ‘separate the 
socialistically inclined people of Britain ffrom 
those who are not inclined that way. But, 
British socialism and 
British capitalism are not so sharply antago- 
The 
British are, as a rule, not a fanatical people. 
They have a rare mental balance which 


generally speaking, 


nistic as they are in other countries, 
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enables them to be rational even when 
they are swayed by ideological considerations, 
That of course, happens very seldom with 
the British voters. They vote for a quid 
pro quo and donot bother about considera- 
tions which cannot be readily exchanged 
for a loaf of bread or a bottle of beer. So, 
no matter whether war, poverty, famine or 
racialism darken the horizon, the British look 
for their own material advantages when they 
vote for this party or that. 


Commonwealth Games 


The Commonwealth Games will be held 
this year in Edinburgh. It is believed that 
an Indian contingent of and 
athletes will also participate in the Games. 
The Government of India controls all such 
participation in international sports meets 
by Indians, through their Ministries of Edu- 
cation and Finance. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion does its work through‘ the National 
Council of sports which is a government 
appointed body making grants of money to 
arranging 


sportsmen 


various sports federations and 
coaching through high salaried coaches of 
world standing. Technically however the 
National Council of Sports has no standing 
in the field of international sports competi- 
tions. For she 
Association does not recognise the right 
of any government to interfere in the 


International Olympic 


selection of national sports representatives 
for international competitions controlled and 
managed by the Olympic organisation. The 
National Council of Sports, therefore, should 
not try to influence the selection of teams 
of sportsmen and athletes who will represent 
India at the Commonwealth Games or, for 


that matter, any other sports meetof an 
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international competitive type, Such selec- 
tions both of numbers and of personnel 
should be made exclusively by the Indian 
O-ympie Association, who in their turn 
should be guided by the choice of the various 
National Federations. 


Ia actual practice, the Ministries of 
Ecueation and of Finance usually tell the 
Tndizn Olympic Association to cut down this 
tecm or that of this game or that sport and 
also suggest how they should change one man 
for another. This is done through the 
National Council of Sport. 
composed 


This council is 
of persons nominated by the 
Gcvernmest and the persons so nominated 
are usually selected for reasons other than 
knowledge and experience of games and 
The rule laid dowa by the TInterna— 
tioaal Olympic Association relating to non— 
interference in selections by government 
officials, is quite clear and makes it obvious 
that the Government of India’s actions in the 


spcrts, 


sptere of controlling games and sports are 
not in keeping with correct interoational 
practice. The Government of India does not 
paj for most of the expenses of the National 
Federations which organise and manage the 
different games and sports. They possibly 
ma.ce ad hoc grants which work out az about 
20 to 25 per cent of all expenses incurred 
by the Federations. Whatever that may be 
the Government cannot expect to dictate 
to the Federations or to the Indian Olympic 
Association just because they hold the whip- 
hard in the matter of giving permission 
to obtain foreign exchavge. But those who 
knew the lay out always that the 
Go-ernment officials concerned with the 


grant of permits for foreign exchange work 


Say 


on the assumption that the Government 
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should have a say in the matter for which 
the foreign exchange is granted. And that 
is where the violation of Olympic rules 
would be occuring. Sooner or later this will 
come to the top and the Governmet of India 


will have to face a situation which will be. 


very unpleasant for them. i 
Earthquake in Peru 


Natural calamities can be utterly devasta— 
ting at times. The earthquake in Peru haa 
such terrible disaster. In this 
earthquake two mountain towns each with a 


been one 


population of about 40000 have been more 
or less wiped out. The reason for this was 
the bursting of the dams of Lake Lianganucs. 
Another city, Huaraz was almost totally 
It had a popniation of 80000. 
The earthquake was so severe that only piles 


destroyed. 


of debris now stand where houses stood 
before. Flooding has been quite extensive 
and even air supplies could not be made 
easily on account of the destruction of air 
fields, 
say about 35000 thousand persons have died. 
Whatever the immediate and direct casual- 


The death roll has been heavy. Some 


ties might be, the indirect consequences 
would cause much suffering to the people of 
It would take 
years of hard work to replace the houses, 
places of 


machinery, transport vehicies, water supply 


Peru over long decades. 


work, savitary arrangements, 
fitments and other aids to civilised living. A 
disaster of such magnitude leaves a long 


trail of after effects ranging over long years. 
U A R and Israel 


The Russians are giving military assis- 
tance to the United Arab Republic ina 
lavish manner. Bat they are not satisfied 


`e, 
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with the Arab handling of the weapons 
supplied by them, and are therefore supply- 
ing personnel too for the safe and expert 
handling of these weapons. The Russians 
are taerefore getting involved in the war 
more than they would like to be. We donot 
t know whether the Russians are staying out- 
side the frontiers of Israel and attacking 
only such Israeli soldiers as are going 
beyond their own frontiers to damage UAR 
centres of industrial and military importance. 
Most probably they are taking that precau- 
tion and thus avoiding any accusations of 
launching attacks on Israel with which 
country the USSR are at peace. But any 
large scale use of Russian personnel by the 
UAR would surely put the Russians in a 
difficult position at any time. This would 
induce the Amerieans to send American 
airmen to bomb UAR territory. Thus the 


possibility of a third world war will become 
greater. 


Cambodia 


The War inthe Far East has shifted its 
centre from Vietnam to Cambodia- Here 
forees of Communism and Democracy are 
faciag one another in a manner which is not 
quite clearly known to outsiders. ‘The 
American forces are quite large in this 
area and the South Vietnamese supporting 
the 


fairly extensive in number. 


non-Communist Cambodians are also 
Toe Viet Cong 
that is the Communists are aligned quite 
forcefully against their enemies. Upto now, 
the anti-Sihanouk court faction supported 
by the forces of America have been having 
things in their own way. It gives the world 
an idea that the Communists have been defea- 


ted in Cambodia by the forces of the USA. 


Eut this is more wishful thinking than based 
oa clearly understood realities. Chances are 
that the Communists are organising their 
forces in a suitable manner after studyirg 
The easy vietory that tie 
Americans and the South Vietnamese claim 
makes the suspicion that it is not a real 
aad final victory, doubly 


ail factors. 


strong. Prinze 
Norodom Sihanouk also runs a government 
of Cambodia from Peking with the approval 
and support of the Chinese. This makes tae 
position of Cambodia more intriguing aad 
one expects developments. Surely, one says 
to oneself, there are surprises in store {or 
tose who think they have won the fight in 
Cambodia. 

That is as may concern the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong forces wao 
are the only Communists known to be fight- 
iag in thas far eastern corner of South ecst 
Asia. Bui there have been heavy movemerts 
cf Chinese troops too in that part of tae 
world. That isa siga of Chinese fears of 
extension of the War in South Hast Asia. 
The world situation being whatitis w th 
Russian operated planes bombing Israali 
positions and America supplying scores of 


fehter bombers to Israel; one looks . or 


tnexpected developments in all fields where 


Communists fight mnon-Communists. The 
baitle fields of South Enst Asia zre 
also suitable for increased war eftozts 
ty both sides. The Chinese beve 
allowed Prince Norodom Sihanouk to 


form a Cambodian Government in Peking. 
thus admitting their interest in Cambocia. 
If now Cambodia prepares for battle on an 
expanded scale, China may easily get dra-yr 
into it. That will surely magnify the fight 
end make it a war of proper dimensions, 


re ae 
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( Continued from page 408.) 


houses that are centred at Calcutia, have 
been well established over long cecades ; 
and the removal of Assam tea from Calcutta 
auctions will upset the commerce in tea to 
It may even affect the world 
purchases of Assam tea, contrary to the 
that the Assam government 


may now be harbouring. It may also eneou- 


a great extent, 


expectations 


rage the production of coarser varieties of tea 
in West Bengal in the Terai areas, which may 
be used in place of Assam tea by the blenders 
who now buy Assam tea. The Calcutta port 
moy also adopt retaliatory measures which 
may make it cheaper to evport tea from 
Calcutta thus neutralising the savings: that 
tea exporters are now being promised by the 
Assam government and the Kandla port 


gnżhorities, 


The idea of producing matching qualitics 
of heavy liquor tea, similar to Assam tea, in 
West ‘Bengal should be considered seriously 
by the Government of West Bengal, for that 
Conbtless will help Calcutta port to maintain 


_eauses. We 


its traffic in tea. There will be other planë 
made by rival ports and new schemes thought 
out by the central or other governments to 
create advantages for different ports and 
states at the cost of Calcutta and W. Bengal. 
For no matter what “national” purpose such 
destruction of Calcuttas trade and commerce 
may serve, the people of West Bengal may 
not like to be martyrs to these man made 
believe the P 
already suffered much for India’s political 
The suffering has been very 


Bengalis have 


advancement. 
real and the advancement quite conjectural. 
There is therefore not much faith among 
Bengalis in national plans and schemes which 
bring gain to some and loss to many. It has 
to be admitted that some Bengalis are respon- 
sible for the development of situations 
which are not conducive to the easy func- 
tioning of the nation’s economie institutions. 
But that cannot justify the victimisation of 
the entire population of the state. Particu- 
larly when many people think that the situa- 
tion in Bengal has been mainly a by product 


of unwise national planning and unfair use 
the powers vested in national ministries. 


Indian Periodicals 


€ Labour’s Share in Industry 



























The following are extracts from the edi- 
torial comments in the Lagour BULLETIN of 


the Coordinating Committee of Independent 
Trade Unions : 


MR. SANJIVAYYA, the Labour Minister 
of Union Government has proposed a new 
step towards labour policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

The sharivg of the Management and co- 
partnership in industry on the basis of distri- 
bution of shares to the labour is not approv- 
ed by the American Labour and British 
Trade Union Congress. This scheme is of 
course half-heartedly accepted by the 
German Trade Unionists and also practised 
by Law in Yugoslavia. Recently the new 
President of the French Government declared 
that 50 per cent of the shares of industrial 
units should be distributed among the 
workers. There also the workers sold off the 
shares distributed to them to the brokers, 
thus they rejected it indirectly. Jnstead of 
sharing the Industry and Management, the 
workers in U.S. A. and U,K. believe in 
noreasing the profits and production and 
haring profit and production bonus.’ Even 
hough their wages, in comparison with 
ndustrial Labour of India is hundred times 
ore, still they refuse to become ¢co~partners 
n industry and sit on the side of 
anagement. 

In our country the labour is paid only 
hat much which can barely feed them for 


10 


a day so that they can come back alive th2 
next morning. In such a condition when 
the profit is not shared either by the private 
seetor or by the publie sector, the worker 
will not have that enthusiasm to buy tha 
shares and to sit on the Management Board, 
but if they concede to the new scheme they 
would further axe their own interest, 

In our country the labour laws havo 
multiplied giving much scope for victimiza- 
tion of the Trade Union Organisations. As 
the Industrial relation in our country is not 
harmonious, Industrial disputes have increas- 
ed. There are more than one union 
organised and managed by the outsiders and 
the politicians. It is also to be noted that 
the central trade union organisation have n> 
common programme for the benefit of tha 
workers of our country, The Central Trads 
Union Organisation is busily engaged 
in splitting their own 
ideological 


organisatioa o3 
and political grounds and run 
down each other, but join hands to exploit 
organised labour to achieve their own 
political ends. How then, the 2o-partnership 


in industry be possible in India ? 


The Government is also not taking any 
positive steps to bring any internal reform 
to discipline the labour organisation, before 
introducing such a scheme. 

We have our own doubt that this schemo 
which apparently look more progressive and 
liberal would create complieations. We doubt 
the success of this scheme. 
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Referring to the statements ( published 
nlsewhere ) wel heartily welcome the scheme 
proposed for Family Pensions and appeal 
that the same should be improved and 
‘mplemented without any political strings. 

We also welcome the reforms which are 
proposed to be introduced for farm labcur. 
We appeal to all the liberal and genuine 
rade unionists who have been dedicating 
sheir entire life for the labour movament, in 
building up collective bargaining strength, 
Zor the welfare of workers to bring prosperi- 
sy of the Industry and trade to improve the 
standards of living of workers thereby. We 
positively believe that if industry is running 
:n profit due to higher production because 
of the efforts of Labour, we can share the 
profit by our collective strength. 


. “Revolt of Youth in Europe 


Sibnarayan Ray, writing in THe RADICAL 
TIUMANIST analyses the nature of the revolt 
of youth in Eastern and Western Europe. 
We are reproducing portions from his 
article. : 

Common to this world-wide phenomenon 
of rebellious youth are certain features like 
the intense feeling of bottled frustration, the 
passionate rejection of conformity and 
power bureaucracy, and, in the words of 
Sartre, “the urge to extend the limits of the 
possible.” However, there are also signifi- 
cant differences caused largely by cir- 
cumstantial factors, , 

Thus in Europe, youth revolt seems to 
have taken almost opposite forms i2 the two 
halves of the continent. In East Europe 
young men and women are becoming increa- 
aingly liberal and pragmatic, and opposed to 


Communism. On the one hand they demand 


the end of the Soviet Union’s colonial over- 
lordship over its satellites; on the other, 
they cry for greater democracy, liberalisation 
and legality in their own countries. The 
potent combination of nationalism and demo- 
cracy has givento the unrest of youth ip 
East European countries a distinctly positive 
and purposeful orientation, One of its firsi 
powerful expressions was the spontaneous 
uprising in Hungary in 1956, and althougt 
it was ruthlessly crushed by the Red Army 
the spirit has proved to be infectious. Ir 
Poland, Gomulka’s 
measures. Warsaw University continues t 
seethe with discontent. The . anti-authori 
tarian manifesto of Kuron and Modzelewsk 
the liberal writings and lectures of Leszel 
Kolakowski, the widespread student demons 
trations which followed the expulsion of th 
student leader Michnik in 1967, bear witnes 
to the growing hostility of Polish youth t 
the Russian-supported Communist regime. I 
Czechoslovakia, the revolt of 
succeeded at one stage in replacing th 
Stalinist regime of Novotny by the demc 
cratically inclined leadership of Alexand: 
Dubcek. In this case, too, the 


despite repressivi 


the yout 


movemer 
has been suppressed by the Russian milital 
political intervention, but this has widene 
the gulf between the Communist establis] 
ment and the young generation of Czechs. 
In the countries of West Europ 
however, the revolt is mostly negative a: 
shows strong anti-liberal traits. The Germ: 
student movement led by the S. D. 8. 
committed in its own words to Provoz 
ENDE JRRATIONALIST ( provocative  irrat: 








nality ); it is not only against monop 
and bureaucratiem, but also agai 
democratic stability and reform by negot 
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Fis leader Rudi Dutschke is an 
pE. of all-out destrustion by violent 
Pkecans. Although the Communist uader- 
ground in West Germany has been trying to 
'gain control of the S. D. S. the spirit behind 
the youth movement there is pronouucedly 
nihilist. Instead of  liberalising the 
admittedly conservative regime, the aggre- 
Gsive irresponsibilism of the §, D. S. 
threatens to destroy the weak foundations of 
post-war German democracy and to help 
unwittingly a neo-Nazi resurgence, 

In France, too, the young rebels of 
Nanterre and Sorbonne were moved more by 
a passion for destruction than by any 
positive concern for tangible improvements. 
Of course, there was good reason to resent 
the goversment’s arrogant and all-embracing 
paternalism; and the French  educatiou 
system is oppressively anachronistic. But the 
student uprising initially led by Daniel Cohn- 
“Bendit would not be satisfied short of 
complete overthrow of the existing system. 
The di content is genuine, but while it makes 
amystique of violence it refuses to accept 


—_ 
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the responsibility of making constructive 
proposals. As the French sociologist 
Raymond Aron has pointed out, violence 
in France has become the orgasm of the 
young. 


The basic difference between the student 
leaders of East and West Europe came out 
very sharply at some of the television pro~ 
grammes of the BBC devoted to student 
reyol; Questioned by the interviewers tho 
former were able quite clearly and persua- 
sively to formulate their demands—free and 
secret elections, abolition of censorship and 
secret police, introduction of multiparty 

` system, open trial etc. But the latter could 

speak only yaguely though passionately about 
the need to uproot the existing systems 
witkout suggesting any feasible alternatives. 
Their vision is essentially apocalyptic. The 
present society of alienation must perish of a 
violent death; only then will humanity 
regain its lost soul, and a society sustained 
by love and creative imagination spon- 
taneously emerge. 


Sickness in W. Bengal Collieries 


Sakti Gorai, Research Officer, Asansol Plan Organisation, writing in Coat FIELDS 
TRIBUNE gives us the following information relating to sickness and deaths recorded by ths 


Asansol Mines Board of Health. 





Diseases No. of cases 
1931-32 | 1905-66 
1. Cholera 172 45 
2. Small-Pox 20 21 
3. Typhoid 121 — 
4. Malaria 9684 70 
5. Other fevers 6259 52879 
6. Tuberculosis 26 "305 
‘ 7, Pneumonia 470 1486 
8. Influenza 2896 38260 
9. Other Respiratory 
diseases 2834 33169 
10. Dysentery & Diarrhoea 3564 80322 
11. Other causes — 63418 
12. Accident 5054 14726 
TOTAL 31100 284701 


Deaths 
1931-32 Í 1965-66 
91 12 
2 1 
6 = 
69 Nil 
54 3 
16 4 
183 5 
10 1 
66 5 
61 3 
sa 16 
53 19 
611 69 
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It can be observed that though there have 
been marked decline in case of preventible 
diseases like Cholera, Small-Pox, Malaria ete. 
cases of ‘other fevers,’ Pnéamonia, Influenza 
Gastro-intestinal diseases, Tuberculosis and 
other respiratory diseases continue to 
dominate the scene. In fact the number of 
incidence of these diseases have increased 
considerably. The situation ‘calls for hygienic 
environment and hygienically pure:drinking 
water apart from other health meagures. 

Occurrence of respiratory and other 
oneumoconiotic diseases can be attributed 
tc the pollution of inhaling air by coal dust, 
an unavoidable element of mining operations. 
The late recognition of the coal miners’ 
Fueumoconiosis could be seen from a 
memorandum submitted to the Labour- 
-1vestigation Committee 1944 whieh stated 
that, ‘the Health authorities ignore the exi- 
stence of silicosis in their published reports 
ard it is probable that many deaths resulting 
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from it lie hidden in the unsorted blo 
respiratory diseases, which occup 
imposing place in Indian vital ~ 
‘The report on ‘Pneumoconiosis in tus, 

Mines in Jharia and Raniguni coal. 
( 1961 ) by the Director General of Feco 
Advice Service and Labour Institutes base 
on a survey of ‘silica content of coal’: =~ 1 
coal mines and radiological examinat.o: - 
920 miners revealed ‘slightly high previ’ vi: 
of Tuberculosis and pneumoconiosis 2: 
stated that? in 
ultimate control 
recommendations ineluded periodic mi ``. 
and X-ray examinations and administri“: 
of extensive dust suppression methods. 


dust suppression linse i 
and prevention. . F: 


Commenting on air-Pollution the HB. +! 
Survey and Planning Committee headcs: £ 


Dr. A. L. Mudaliar mentioned that very “*’ 


information is available to day on the dege 
of contamination’ and emphasized neei : 
research in this direction. 


ERRATUM 


The volume numbers printed in the first pages 


of this 


Review from January to May 1970 should be CXXVI and not 
CXXVII—VI as printed by mistake. 
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Foreign Periodicals 


Economic Crisisin USA 


The circumstances which normally bring 
about an economic crisis are not present in 
the U. S, A. 
and may start sweeping on the markets of 
the world at any time. The NEW STATES- 


But a crisis is impending 


MAN says : l 

The Wall Street slide, which has been 
gathering momentum for 18 months 
threatens to shoot over the precipice e= 
since governments whatever their complexion, 
now claim credit for economic success, they 


now 


are universally expected to act decisively 
tò avert’ economic failure. The inaction 
and complacency of the Nixon regime is now 
the biggest single factor in transforming 
worried investors into panic-stricken idiots. 


“Why don’t the Nixon people wake up ?” 


- A New York broker said --“This is what 


capitalism is all about” but one of the trou- 
bles about capitalism is that it makes up 
new rules as it goes on, The old assumption 
that spending kept American 
economy going has blown up in the Adminis- 
tration’s face. 


military 


It was Mr. Nixon’s decision 
to extend the war to Cambodia which detona- 
ted LBJ’s 
Vietnam war first imperilled the dollar, now 
Nixon’s Indochina war threatens to jam 
the industrial economy itself, as money goes 
underground to join the peaceniks and GI 
deserters. Thereisno doubt that the US 
faces an economic crisis more severe than 
any since the Second World War. The rise 


the latest wave of selling. 


in real national income has been levelliag 
out since the spring of 1968, it has actualy 
fallen since lastautumo, Atthe same time 
the rise in prices to the dumb foundcd 
dismay of the White House “experts” hes 
accelerated. Unemployment has reachel 
4'8 per cent of the work force, concentratec 
most heavily among the blacks, the young 
and the unskilled. The balance of trade 
has slipped into deficit, and the overall 
balance of payments is far worse. 

It is nolonger true that when America 
sneezes the rest of the world catches pneumo- 
nia. But clearly if Ameria catches pneumo- 
nia the rest ef the world may get a very 
bad cold. The US economy 
produces two-fifths of the entire 
worlds” industrial output and its imports 
are one-seventh of total world trade. Britain, 


alone still 
“free 


despite its present healthy position, could 
get caught in a very nasty draught, Not 
only does the US directly account for one- 
eighth of our total exports, but its prosperity 
powerfully affects the well being of all our 
overseas markets. Even our present massive 
external surplus, let alone our slow rate of 
economic growth, would not survive a real 
slump in America. 

This is a man-made crisis and it can be 
stopped by men, if they have the wisdom, 
the power and the willingness to act. But 
how much has really been learnt this last 
40 years? The combination of Keynesian 
economics and wartime full employment has 
banished the trade cycle and slumps from 
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the textbooks; governments have advanced 
from the crude task of ensuring work for 
every able-bodied adult ( more or less ) to 
the sophisticated business of accelerating 
economic growth while stabilising prices aud 
the payments balance... 


POPe en rest ew serene Foo ere 


To make matters worse, the Americans 
have believed until recently in a magic potion 
as cure: if the money supply were increased 
at-a rate equal to the underlying growth 
rate of the economy, all would be well---full 
employment, steady prices, stable growth the 
losse ssessrooresos 
Ths US may soon be living through a 
laboratory experiment in misjudged economic 
policy. A typical 19th century monetary 
crisis could be upon us with a flight into 
money ( inspite of rising prices ), a collapse 
of asset values and paper wealth, a vicious 
cut in investment, 


PHPOD SHES O DEE SEEDERS > RES HEO ES IER 


output and employment 
and unpredictable consequence for American 
cociety.....The best hope both for Wall 
Street and the American economy in general 
lies in monetary expansion to restore business 
liquidity quickly, fiscal expansion to stimulate 
steady demand prices and income policy 
inflation, and an end to the 
current madness in Indochina to restore 
confidence in the Administrations sanity. 
All-this is a very tall order. 


to restrain 


“Class war” in Russia 


The Guardian Weekly published an inte- 
resting account of what goes on in Commu- 
nist Russia about school and college admi- 
ssions by “influencing” the autborities. The 
writer is Victor Zorza. 


We quote passages 
from this account: ; 


“Russian parents who misuse their wealth 
or position to get their children into the 
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Universities have been warned by “Pre: ta 
twice this month against this 
temptation. 





unsoe. i i 


ETETA 
“As the summer comes near, with its! szd, 
of the year examinations in the ashookd, awl 
entrance examinations in the Universite af 


Soviet society, and those who are | EA 
favoured, reaches its annual climax.” | 


“The ‘Pravda’ warnings were address- *:> 
parents who bribe their childrens’ way into 
colleges, and to those who obtain exemption 
from examinations on grounds of nervous 
These are some of the more ob“ +: 
stratagems. But there is also the t? +5 
‘Telephone call from above’ to the heat o: af a 
Moscow college, as mentioned in ‘Izv 
which secures admission for properly an ti- 
ed students, | 

a 


strain.’ 


“ zvestia’ did not say how far ‘a: 


the call came from, but it was leas re 
about the several dozen parents who: 
evidence in a Moscow court last year t € 

bribes they have paid to the College P 

It represented these as purely o a 
Transactions arranged by parents detert ‘72d 
to get their children into college fat nay 


se ean acta mere 


price’—such as, for instance, the offer of a 


plot of ground in the holiday resorts of the 
Black Sea Coast. Five of the tea.hers 
were sent to prison for terms upto 15 yen 
One parent was givsn a suspended senfticnce 
of one year. 
tions were not disclosed. 
The new Prime Minister off che 


Azerbaijan Republic---dismissed a number of | 


his Ministers for grave misdemearo::7 
announced:+*+:That the ‘children of (on ome 
higher officials’ had received graduiion 
diplomas with the connivance of the Azey » al- 
| 
| 


Their social and official iposi- 
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jan Minister of Education, although they had ~ 
not qualified for them. 


ry 


“Out of nearly 1200 students who had taken 
the entrance examination, 200 were found to 
have received higher grades than they deser- 
ved. But the examination papers of others 
had been deliberately destroyed, so the 
investigators could not establish the full 
extent of the scandal. 


re er er 2 ba, ġ sosose 


“A girl who failed her entrance examinations 
to a Teacher’s College was admitted never- 
theless, said ‘Tzvestia’ earlier this year, 
because she had ‘influential parents, Another 
_ report, from the Odessa Institude of Teehno- 
igy said. ....that the examiners had been 
furnished with a list of students—with the 
Dean’s knowledge—to whom they were to 
give higher grades. 

“At first this was done only for ‘acquain= 
tances’, later for those who were willing to 
pay bribes. The ‘Pravda’ article this month . 
reminding colleges of ‘the flood of applica- 
tions’ which will be reaching them shortly, 
described the case of an engineering college 
which had admitted 20 students for bribes 
ranging between 1500 and 2000 roubles.-..-+ 
“The recurrent condemnation of 
practrices in the Press shows how anxious 
the Soviet leaders are to stamp them out. 
But the need to repeat these warnings, year 
after year, shows how ineffective they are. 
The same leaders who give instructions to 
the press will, no doubt make every effort to 
secure the ,best education for their children : 
parents are the same the world over.” 
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War on Poverty in the US A 


It is very fashionable in India to talk 
about declaring a total war on poverty. It 
sounds very necessary too as poverty seems 
to be the common factor of Indian life for 
the vast majority of India’s inhabitants. The 
average Indian income being Rs 300/~ per 
annum one may say with no fear of contra- 
diction that the average Indian cannot ayer 
eat one good meal a day. Inthe Unitec 
States of America conditions are entire) 
diferent. But even then Prof. R, Fergusoa 
writing in the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Revrew said that “In January 1964 President 
Lrndon B. Johuson asked for declaration f 
ar ‘unconditionl war on poverty.in Ameria 
Although the nation was enjoying the high sat 
standard of living in the history of mankiad, 
the President stated, some 35 millon 
citizens, nearly a fifth of the population, iad 
incomes too low,. to permit them to live at, 
‘minimum standards of decency’. Respend- 
ing to the President’s call to arms ageinet 
privation, the Congress enacted a vacioty 
of measures to stimulate employment, improve 
educational facilities, provide job traininz, 
increase health care, foster community and 
area rehabilitation, 
discrimination eesse... 


and combat -acial 

“To-day, the tally of ‘poor’ Ameriocars 
approximates 2.2 million persons, nearly 40 
per cent fewer than when the ‘war cn poverty 
started. Whereas the ‘poor’ compriced 19 
per cent of the population in 1968, ‘they 
constituted less than 12 per cent at th: close 
of 1968. 

“In the Uuited States two measures of 
poverty have been employed in recen years, 
One intreduced by the Council of Economic 


Advisers, defines ‘poverty’ for e family 


z5) 


végardless of size as income below $3000 a Rs 22500/- and Rs 112} 
year and for an unrelated individual 
‘income below $1500.” (This works out at 
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Money Income of Families and Individuals 





Year 


1947 
1952 
1957 
1962 
1967 





No. of 


Families in 


millions 


872 
40'8 
43°7 
47°0 
49°8 








as 


currency). The statistics prc ` 
prof. Ferguson are illuminating.) | 


| 
i 





Incomes Tndiy 

Median below No. with ( 
$3000 below 

Income $ in million $1500 į 
4531 10°2 f 
4893 100 
5889 89 } 
6587 8'8 4 
1974 6'2 i 


The figures clearly show how fanily in- 
comes have gone up steadily since 1947 and 
how fewer and fewer families earned incomes 


below $3000 per annum. 


“o Tn 1959 out of 176479900 persons in the 
USA only 38940000 belonged to the ‘poor’ 


group. In 1967 out of 195677000 persons 
26146000 were ‘poor’. 


The ‘poor’ families in 


the USA are 


considered poor with their annual incomes 
of nearly 22500 rupees per annum becauso 
they have to spend about $1000 per annum 
on food. That is 33% of their income goes 


in buying’ food. 


Ia India most families 








j 


spend more than 75% of their 
food. Many Indians spend 90% oft 
on food. Ideas of poverty diff 
USA handle their ‘poverty’ problen 
In India we merely listen to speec! 


\ 


efforts are really made even to; 
| 
our problem clearly. 'The expei 
USA try to remove poverty by! pe’: 
employment opportunities, arrapgir J 
better education and training and by + akin, 
people conscious of their production p rtial 
In India where utter misery prevails i1 th: 
majority of homes, nothing is really dor) t 
ameliorate the coudition of the people. 


i 
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